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AN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER OF “THE 
SMART SET” 


With its next issue THE SMART SET begins the sixth | 
year of its existence. Months ago the publishers began planning | 
to make this anniversary number one of special importance, and 
so setting the highest possible standard for the ensuing year. To | 
this end arrangements were made for publishing 1n the next | 
(March) number a novel by one of the most popular story-tellers 
in America, 


PRINCESS ELOPES,” By Harold MacGrath. 


Nearly every reader in the country knows Mr. MacGrath’s 
other novels, “‘ The Gray Cloak,” ** The Puppet Crown” and 
‘The Man on the Box.” The author considers this new story 
one of the very best he has ever written—and his readers every- 
where are quite likely to agree with him. 

This complete novel will be supplemented by a dozen or 
more remarkably strong short stories, some by favorite authors 
and some by writers hitherto unknown. Among them will be: 


A MAN UNLEARNED, - - _— - By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
THE TRANSFER OF THORNEYCROFT, By Wm. Hamilton Osborne 
ROBERT TWIGG, KNIGHT-ERRANT, : By Kate Jordan . 
THE STALKING HORSE, : - By Van Tassel Sutphen ° 
THE TWO O’LEANS, - - . By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
A VENIAL OFFENSE, - - = = _ By Norvell Harrison | 
THE TRANSIT OF A SOUL, - By Frances Aymar Mathews | 

These stories, along with others equally good, the best verse 
ever published in a single number of a magazine, and a clever 


and timely essay by Maurice Francis Egan, will make the 
March SMART SET better even than tts predecessors. 
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“THE SMART SET” FOR APRIL 


The next number of this magazine will contain a very 
unusual novel. It is a study of a woman—a woman whose 
like you have never known, who nevertheless in a hundred ways 
is like a hundred women you know. It is a story that will 
prove absorbing to everyone who has the slightest interest in the 
peculiarities, and weaknesses, and inconsistencies, and possibil- 
tties of the feminine nature. 


‘THE RED-HEADED WOMAN,” By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


Among the dozen short stories in this issue ts one that will 
stand out not only because of its theme but also because it is by 
a new author. It is asertous story, intensely dramatic, told 
with such finished art that it fairly represents the best qualities 
of American literature Qf the day. It will be worth your while 
to read 


*“‘A REALIST,” By Julia Lawrence Shafter 


There will be other short stories by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
William R. Lighton ,Guy Bolton, Inez Haynes Gillmore, Arthur 
Stringer, and four clever authors hitherto unknown to our 
readers: Arthur Stanley Wheeler, H. G.. Dwight, Edward 
Childs Carpenter and Mary Moore. 


SOME GOOD POETRY and an ENTERTAINING ESSAY 


Bliss Carman, one of the leaders among our younger poets, 
contributes a charming essay ‘“‘On Having Known a Painter.” 
The verse in this number will be by Arthur Davison Ficke, 
Clarence Urmy, Madison Cawein, Zona Gale, Edith M.Thomas 
and others. There will also be another series of Gouverneur 
Morris's inimitable ‘Below Stairs ’’ verses. 
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“THE SMART SET" FOR MAY 

The May number will open with a striking novelette, 
the scenes of which are laid in London. The principal 
figures are some Russtan anarchists, and the story is as 
timely as it ts powerful. This tale, which reveals its 
| author in a wholly new vein, will surprise his host of | 
admirers. | 


“THE VISIONISTS,” By Gelett Burgess 


The short stories will be distinguished for their great 
variety and literary merit, and will be contributed by 
such writers as James Huneker, Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
Mark Lee Luther, Anne O Hagan, Zona Gale, Owen 
Oliver, Virginia Woodward Cloud, Ethel Sigsbee Small, 
and others. 


t 


The essay, which has always been such a notable 
feature of ““THE SMART SET,” will be called *“‘ On 
Love-Letters,” by Frank S. Arnett. The poetry will be 
seasonable and maintain the magazine's high standard. 
Duncan Campbell Scott, Hayden Carruth, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Mildred I. McNeal, and Florence Wilkin- 
son will be represented by their best work. 
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THE COMING 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


very narrow, very gloomy. The 

sun shines into it for only a 
half-hour once a day, at high noon. 
Its pavement is broken and rough, the 
despair of the very infrequent cab 
horses and of the few small children— 
all Americans and Spaniards, for the 
French child seems somehow to be 
eliminated from the Paris streets—who 
play mournfully with their dolls and 
their roller-skates under the windows 
of the Hétel Petit St. Eustache and be- 
neath the shrill supervision of Madame 
Caroline, the wife of the proprietor, 
who calls them momently to order from 
the office back of the porte-cochére. 

The sun, yellow and warm, sifted 
down between the tall lines of houses 
and walked gloriously in at the two 
rather grimy windows of a room on the 
fourth floor, slanted actoss the dingy 
rug, and fell full upon the beautiful 
bronze-brown hair of a young girl of per- 
haps twenty, who stood in a very pic- 
turesque attitude leaning against the 
tiny mantel-shelf, one elbow there, the 
other ’kimboed at the turn of her waist. 
She had on a crimson gown, long- 
trained, somewhat frayed and a bit 
spotted, but gay with silver fringes and 
spangles, girdled with a paste-set zone; 
crimson silk stockings and no shoes; 
and in her lifted hand she held a for- 
lorn and withered Jacqueminot rose. 
She regarded herself in the mirror over 
the mantelpiece with a mixture of 
scorn and complacency. 

All sorts of motley-hued garments 
were strewn about the room; photo- 
graphs of most of the stage celebrities 
of the hour were stuck in every possi- 
ble place; the table was littered with 
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little play-books, foils, writing mate- 
rials and the apparatus of the toilet. 

The young girl from time to time re- 
peated one sentence over and over 
and over again, with varying but ap- 
parently unsatisfactory degrees of emo- 
tion, since she still went on monot- 
onously after a solid half-hour of its 
repetition. 

““*When a man loves me he tells me 
everything.’”’ 

This is what this young girl, whose 
name was Pauline de la Coutrée-Acker- 
man, constantly said. 

It is a sentence from Sardou’s play 
of ‘‘Fedora,’”’ which Miss Ackerman 
was studying, among others, under the 
direction of Madame Reeb—the great 
and celebrated Reeb, who has launched 
a dozen voyagers of note upon the 
difficult sea of dramatic enterprise; 
whose classes are the hardest to obtain 
admission to in the whole of Paris; 
whose name is as one to conjure with; 
whose salons of every Sunday are 
among the most beguiling entertain- 
ments, also the most characteristically 
cosmopolitan—shall it be termed ?— 
of all those for which Paris is so justly 
celebrated; who is an autocrat of the 
first class, as might be expected, since 
the rotary of talent had now estab- 
lished Madame Reeb in a position quite 
contrary to that which might have 
been augured from her earlier career as 
a chanteuse diabolique. 

“Well, well,” as one of the frequent- 
ers of her salons had remarked, ‘“‘it 
perhaps requires one who has run the 
whole gamut herself to know exactly 
how to show the youth of a later gen- 
eration at which note to stop short.” 

The Duc de Monplaisir had said 
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this; his mama, whose papa was a 
magnificent brigand living in a cave on 
the side of Etna, had been a chanteuse 
excentrique and a compeer of the great 
Reeb; she had early in life married a 
baker at Sorrento and later had been 
created Duchesse de Monplaisir by his 
majesty, Napoleon the Third. The 
present duke was therefore the first of 
his line, now about thirty years of age, 
remarkably handsome, witty, accom- 
plished and courageous, a viveur of the 
first order and said to be the best judge 
of winesin France. A photograph of 
his grace occupied a place of honor on 
Miss Ackerman’s toilet-table, in a silver 
frame, with at present a bunch of vio- 
lets in a broken-stemmed wineglass 
standing up against it. 

This young girl was an American. 
She had a mother who had brought her 
to Paris and seen her comfortably and 
correctly settled at the Hétel Petit St. 
Eustache, where half a dozen others of 
her compatriots were also domiciled, 
and, also, most of them pursuing that 
hydra-headed, manifold will-o’- the- 
wisp they call art; some as painters, 
when they should have been bread- 
makers; some as singers, whose obvious 
path lay toward nursery-governessing ; 
others as actresses, who seemed to the 
ordinary eye palpably informed by 
nature for strictly home consumption. 

Pauline Ackerman, however, had 
talent of a certain and very positive 
kind; she possessed atmosphere, dis- 
tinction, poise, aplomb and a singu- 
larly pertinent and just sense of her 
own artistic and theatric values. 

Yet just because she had the talent, 
or perhaps because this seems to be 
the universal law with young women 
studying for the stage, she was quite 
eager and ready, had it been possible, 
to throw the sock and buskin to the 
winds and leave the stage to supply 
itself otherwise, all for the sake of 
Louis, Duc de Monplaisir, to whom 
she had betrothed herself, now some 
three months since. 

The hour which Reeb said must be 
spent in “‘Fedora’s” cause having ex- 
pired, Pauline crossed the little room 
and took up her lover’s portrait; she 


looked at it long and earnestly, and 
her lovely face flushed with that most 
splendid enthusiasm of youth, the god- 
ly thought that at this man’s side she 
could rise to those heights of goodness, 
worth, benevolence and power which— 
the same God ever assisting us—all His 
creatures are capable of, though few 
manifest the fact. 

She pressed her lips, half shyly, upon 
the picture, then sighed; and could she 
have known it the better part of her 
at that moment slipped away into the 
past, which is, many suppose, as eter- 
nal as the future, and more hopeless, 
since it is unrecoverable. 

The thump of wheels, the shrieks, 
both of American children and Madame 
Caroline in their behalf, the curses of 
the cabmen, the laughter of some 
passers-by, all fell unheeded on Paul- 
ine’s ear, as she stood there, with the 
last glint of the sun glorifying and en- 
nobling her face. She did not even 
hear the bump of the trunks that were 
taken from the top of the cab, nor 
Madame Caroline’s squabble with the 
cabman over his pourboire, nor the 
heavy tread of Angelo, the porter, 
coming up the long flights, nor the 
lighter footsteps which preceded him. 

There was a tap at the door and 
almost simultaneously it was opened. 
Pauline looked up. 

A well-dressed, pretty, rather jaunty- 
looking woman of probably forty-four 
stood smiling in the entrance. 

“Mother!” 

‘Pauline!’ And they were in each 
other’s arms. 

“T am so glad you have come,” the 
girl said when they were alone, a bit of 
luncheon eaten and the disagreeable- 
ness of a journey from Scotland de- 
scribed. 

“Why, I had to come,” replied the 
older woman, quite vividly transat- 
lantic with the inevitable “why,” not- 
withstanding her five years of Euro- 
pean knocking about. “After such a 
letter as your last I simply told the 
Eastcourts I must go to you at once; 
I regretted your attitude, my dear, 
more than I can express, for I am 
positive, had I been able to stop a 
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week longer, I should have had the 
opportunity of accepting or refusing 
the Honorable Percy Eastcourt, of East 
Lodge, Surrey, and Park Lane, Lon- 
don!” 

“Oh, mother!’’—Pauline smiled and 
shook her head—‘“‘not another slip of 
the cup surely? Don’t you know 
you're always, dearest, just going to 
refuse someone? Really, now, the sit- 
uation here with me demands your 
presence.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Ackerman 
good-humoredly, ‘‘ what is the trouble, 
anyway? Your letters were so vague 
and so inscrutable I could make out 
nothing except that I must come. Is 
it money?” 

“No,” Pauline answered quickly, 
“it’s not money. That has been an 
ever-present worry and fret, but it is 
not on that account that I wanted you. 
Mother—” The girl slipped to the 
floor from her perch on the little bed. 
She placed her head upon her moth- 
er’s knee and sighed. 

Mrs. Ackerman bent and kissed the 
beautiful, soft, thick hair, and the two 
women’s hands met and clasped closely. 

“Then, I suppose, it is about the 
duke—about Louis?” the older woman 
asked gently. 

The girl nodded slowly. 

“Tell me all about it, my dear,” Mrs. 
Ackerman said, with a sigh. “I trust 
it is not broken off?” she eagerly added. 

Pauline shook her head. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the mother, in a 
relieved tone, “‘then it is not so bad, 
after all!” She withdrew her hand 
from her daughter’s and sat up 
straight in her perfectly fitting brown 
gown. Mrs. Ackerman was the pos- 
sessor of a fine figure, read the papers, 
frequented the beautifiers and knew 
that at her age one cannot afford to 
indulge either in lax poses or too much 
emotion. 

Pauline laughed as she took back her 
hand, clasped it and its mate around 
her up-drawn knees and poked out 
one small foot to the meagre warmth 
of the little fire in the grate. 

““My dear child, where are your 
shoes ?”’ 
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“Yonder on the window-seat. Reeb 
makes me study two hours a day in my 
stockings, dear, so as to obtain the 
pose plastique from the feet up—see? 
Dear old mammy, don’t look so horri- 
fied! Art has devious paths; some of 
them must be taken unshod!’”’ 

Mrs. Ackerman drew in her lips very 
firmly until, catching a glimpse of her- 
self in the mirror opposite, she remem- 
bered the adjurations of the beautifiers. 

“It strikes me, Pauline, that since 
you are really engaged to a man of 
title and position, a man who must 
have some means in order to live as 
you wrote me that the duke does live— 
the flowers, the bonbons, the carriages 
for you and your friends, the boxes at 
the opera, the races, the dinners—it is 
about time for you to discard this 
stage idea and set about purchasing— 
your trousseau, eh?” Mrs. Ackerman 
laughed pleasantly. 

“There you are—not, mother!” Paul- 
ine said. “I am engaged; Louis is all 
impatience—or he was—to see you and 
make his formal proposition for my 
hand; but about three weeks ago there 
seemed to come a change.” The girl’s 
head lowered so that her round chin 
lay buried in the little ruffles and ruches 
of her gown. 

“Oh, mother, I don’t know, I don’t 
know! It is there, I can feel it, yet 
he is just as tender and devoted as 
ever—only—there is a difference, a 
little, little shadow.” 

“Well,” returned the other woman 
briskly, ‘I wouldn’t feel so very badly, 
my dear. Just tell me who you think 
the other woman is, and I will see what 
can be done.” 

“The other woman!’ Pauline 
sprang to her feet in a fashion that 
for suppleness and intensity of expres- 
sion would have joyed the soul of Reeb. 
“Oh!” she cried, a little under her 
breath, ‘“‘there is none! If there were 
it would be easier, for one could not 
want the man to whom ‘the other wo- 
man’ were possible; one would feel that - 
one had made a mistake and—look 
forward.” 

She raised her eyes now to meet those 
of the photograph on the toilet-table, 
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and it was obvious that her heart lay 
there—now, at any rate. 

“It’s worse than that, dearest, I 
think.” Pauline laughed, too, in a 
manner that would please the great 
Reeb; she sat on the heavy centre- 
table, swinging her feet back and forth 
and pushing her long hair from her 
flushed cheeks. 

Mrs. Ackerman regarded her daugh- 
ter with an air of puzzled speculation; 
this phase of Pauline was new to her. 

“You see, you started me here—I 
mean at Reeb’s, and among all the 
queer and not queer people of this part 
of Paris, as an heiress. Before you left 
me to the chaperonage of Madame Car- 
oline everybody was thoroughly ap- 
prised of the fact that I was the great- 
grandniece and heiress—sot-disant!— 
of the wealthy and eccentric Marquise 
de Brimont and of her sister, Mademoi- 
selle de la Coutrée.”’ 

“So you are their great-grandniece!”’ 
interrupted Mrs. Ackerman, with asper- 
ity. ‘Their elder brother, Albert Lé- 
once Lionel de la Coutrée, emigrated 
to Louisiana in seventeen something 
or other, married, had a daughter, who 
married an Ackerman and was the 
mother of your father. I’m sure that’s 
straight as a die, and I can prove it, 
too.” 

“Yes, dear, I know; but, after all, 
I suspect the lineage isn’t half the con- 
sequence of the inheritance. Now, I 
am not the heiress of those two re- 
spectable old ladies at all unless they 
were to will it so, which they are hardly 
likely to do, since we have never seen 
one another and they are wholly un- 
aware of my existence!” 

“What nonsense!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Ackerman, in evident irritation. ‘Of 
course, in the strict sense, you’re not 
their heiress; for all I know they may 
have a dozen children apiece. I merely 
supposed it would be a good card for 
you to speak of the relationship, and I 
certainly didn’t mean any harm by 
casually mentioning something about 
your being their heiress. I can tell 
you one thing’— Mrs. Ackerman now 
rose and began to unlock and unstrap 
her trunks—‘‘you would never have 


received the attention you have from 
Reeb; you would never have been 
given the entrée to her salon; you 
would never have”—the mother’s 
voice rose with the length of her re- 
marks, manifesting conclusively that 
the noble blood which may have flowed 
in her child’s veins came through the 
paternal line—“‘ captured a duke, miss, 
if I had not said just what I did say! 
American girls without portions are 
quite at a discount, even in the con- 
tinental title market!” 

“T think,” Pauline finally replied, 
after a pause which she had spent in 
just one little poor prayer heaven- 
ward, the words of which were, “God 
help me, for there is no one else,” “I 
think you are correct.” Her tone 
was cool and formal. “I think the 
absence of a dot is the cause of the 
duke’s change of manner.” 

“Why did you tell him the truth?” 
asked the older woman angrily, shak- 
ing out her folded gowns. 

“TI told him nothing about it.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Then you 
have allowed some silly idea to come 
into your head—some romantic rub- 
bish. If the man loves you—” Mrs. 
Ackerman stopped short in spreading 
a silk bodice over a chair-back, and 
looked sharply at her daughter. 
“Doesn't he love you?” 

“I believe that he does.” There 
was a curious reverence in Pauline’s 
voice, the reverence of one who is 
forced reluctantly to unveil her sanctu- 


ary. 

“Why! then it’s all right! Get 
married as fast as possible! Once 
madame la duchesse, all will be 
rosy enough. Even if you have to go 
upon the stage, a title is a sure winner, 
and as you have ability, why, what 
more do you want?” 

“Less, perhaps!” Pauline Acker- 
man said, quite to herself. 

“See here,’’ continued her mother, 
“you just leave the duke to me. I'll 
befuddle him with some pretty stories 
of the dear old marquise, and at the 
same time frighten him into the belief 
that I will not permit you to marry 
him — republican prejudices against 
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titles; rather see you the ‘wife of a 
good, plain American,’ and all that 
sort of thing; then, if he cares a sou 
about you—why, you'll elope before 
you know it! He has no father nor 
mother, and so French law has no 
hand in the matter.” 

Pauline sat down, quite still. 

“Aha!” pursued Mrs. Ackerman 
blithely, “these men, I know how to 
manage them! I wasn’t the wife and 
helpmeet of a land-improvement pro- 
moter for nothing! Why, my dear 
child, your father’s business wouldn’t 
have amounted to a row of pins in a 
year if I hadn’t turned in and put my 
shoulder to the wheel. He always 
wanted to refuse to push any scheme 
that wasn’t bona fide. I had to urge, 
and beg, and argue—it meant bread 
and butter—as well as jam and cake— 
and then when I’d won him over, for- 
sooth, I was the one to meet the capi- 
talists every time; dine them, wine 
them, rope them in. Leave his grace 
to your mother, my dear, and—don’t, 
for heaven’s sake, sit there and look 
like a picture of despair!” 

Pauline, however, did sit still, just 
a little longer, and it is quite possible 
that the rival elements and founda- 
tions of her being were warring within 
her; quite possible that the two spirits, 
the one of the “promoter” and the 
other of the promoter’s wife, wrestled 
together within their child’s soul for 
the mastery. 

“May I inquire,” the mother re- 
marked suavely, ‘what you have that 
done-out evening gown on for at this 
time of the day, and also where the 
room is that you have engaged for 
me?” 

““Reeb makes me do all my studying 
in an evening gown, when the role 
is one demanding it. Your room, 
mother, is the same old one”’—she rose 
and opened the door leading into 
another apartment—‘‘you had last 
year. See, you can sleep in here, and 
it will serve as a little sitting- or recep- 
tion-room.”’ 

“Just so; where I can receive the 
duke, eh? By the way, is he due, or 
what have you on for this evening?” 
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“Oh, tonight? Sunday! it is Reeb’s 
night; have you forgotten the famous 
Sundays in the rue de Helder? Mother, 
Louis will be there; he always is, and 
you will meet, and you must like him.”’ 

“Probably,” returned Mrs. Acker- 
man, with an equivocal smile. “It is, 
however, more probable that he won't 
be quite as sure of your mama after he 
has seen her as before! You had bet- 
ter lie down now and get into form; 
you look fagged. I do, too!” 

But at half-after six neither of the 
two women looked as if they could ever 
have presented a “fagged” appear- 
ance. 

Mrs. Ackerman was charmingly ease- 
ful, both as to face and ensemble; 
smooth, pink and white, admirably 
coiffed, well gowned and groomed; 
black satin, jet, a bit of old lace, a 
diamond pin, a white aigrette, svelte, 
almost unctuous. Her daughter was 
radiant, one of those young creatures 
whose rose blood flies its jubilant flag 
in their cheeks whenever candlelight 
and the hour for what continental 
nations call “distraction” arrives; tall, 
lithe, swathed in some black-spangled 
gauze stuff, setting off the creamy 
shoulders and long arms; a rope of big 
mock pearls twisted around her throat 
and her bronze hair in a bewildering 
and presumably artistic tangle all 
about her face and ears; her bodice 
slipped a trifle at the waist line away 
from the trailing skirt, but a pin caught 
the two together again after a fashion. 
A hook was missing in the bodice, 
but another pin did obvious duty 
there, and the general effect was strik- 
ing—as a riotous adolescence, not yet 
quite whipped into the definite non- 
descriptness of perfect breeding or per- 
fect savoir faire. 

It was curious, but true, that those 
missing hooks, those slipping waist- 
bands, those ever-present pins in 
Pauline Ackerman’s make-up, had the 
effect upon some persons of creating a 
distinct distrust; conveying to those 
supersensitive individuals the impres- 
sion of a moral or mental laxity—which 
the young woman’s conduct thus far 
had in no wise carried out. 














Be that as it may, when the mother 
and daughter entered the dining-room 
of the Hétel Petit St. Eustache their 
appearance produced a veritable sensa- 
tion among the strange mixed company 
always to be met at the table d’héte of 
such houses. 

Madame Caroline herself felt a de- 
gree of positive shame at the table out- 
fit, and to the eyes of Angelo, who did 
double duty with trunks and platters, 
the two little glass dishes at either end 
of the board, each containing seven 
gum-drops of assorted colors, the ten 
lady’s-fingers, split into halves to make 
twenty morsels and piled in the epergne 
criss-cross, with five figs and three 
limes as a foundation, appeared abso- 
lutely ridiculous to set before such 
grand and gracious ladies. The old 
watchmaker regarded the supposed 
heiress as a vision of fairyland; the 
young scene-painter of the opera vain- 
ly essayed to fix her features in his mem- 
ory tonight and on his canvas rem- 
nants tomorrow; the old lady who 
made lace spoke to the saints in her 
prayers of the belle Américaine, and be- 
sought that they might bring her safely 
into the mother church; while the two 
young ladies, one of whom danced in 
the third row of the ballet, her sister 
making up the faces, one after another, 
in a row of the coryphées at the Porte 
St. Martin every night, beheld in this 
blooming, happy and thought-to-be- 
rich demoiselle the acme of all things 
desirable and a future artiste as great, 
maybe, as the great Reeb herself. 

For them, one and all, Pauline had a 
bright smile, a kindly word; to her the 
intentional and perfected haughtiness 
of her mother was impossible. Swayed 
by the flow of a sympathetic or admir- 
ing current, she loved approbation too 
well ever to forfeit its possibility; yet 
she had her reticences, which were more 
profound, more full of meaning than 
the exclusiveness of her mother. 

They dined; the cab came, and at 
the same moment a bunch of magnifi- 
cent Jack roses from the duke. They 


drove to the house in the rue de Helder, 
and presently were entering the salon 
of Reeb. 
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The salon in itself was a curio, with 
which “tout Paris’’—a descriptive 
phrase, it will be recalled, which is in- 
terchangeably used by very different 
circles of people, to indicate his or her 
own special world—‘“‘tout Paris,” then, 
of artists, musicians, composers, writ- 
ers, journalists, poets, novelists, actors, 
actresses, men-about-town, men of po- 
sition in diplomacy, society, lineage and 
so forth, were quite familiar. The 
walls and floors were covered with tiger 
skins entirely ; so was the one sofa; the 
ceiling represented the starlighted sky. 
The light was solely from candles in 
tall crystal branches. On the sofa 
sat Reeb. No one else could sit in the 
room, for there was not another seat, 
save the piano-stool, and it was perma- 
nently held by the accompanists. 

Reeb, long since having forgotten the 
days when she was a chanteuse dia- 
bolique—they were not many, for her 
marvelous art had soon demonstrated 
itself and shown her to the world as the 
greatest Frou-frou, the greatest Mar- 
guerite Gautier, the greatest Theodora 
ever imagined—Reeb at this moment 
stood, fair, slender as ever, sinuous as 
the sleekest adder, her wonderful He- 
brew eyes still dominant with youth 
and magnetism; her mat of yellow hair 
still shadowing them in golden co- 
quetry ; her neck bare and white, with- 
out a string or jewel to mar its breadth 
or length; her smile full of the witchery 
that the oldest man in the room could 
associate with his youth. 

It was superb, miraculous, until 
Pauline Ackerman came in and went 
up to her and for a moment stood be- 
side her preceptress. Then Reeb be- 
came the most impudent counterfeit 
under the sun. 

Witty, wise that she was, she sent 
the pupil across the room, saying to the 
mother whom she invited to the sofa: 

“Mademoiselle is still herself; I’— 
with an infinitesimal lift of the shoul- 
ders—‘‘I, madame, am but the por- 
trait of Reeb in her youth. Pigments 
turn green, madame, with envy’’—she 
laughed musically—‘ when put side by 
side with real flesh and blood!’ 

Reeb, then, was an institution; one 
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of the people that make Paris what it 
is; her salon suited Mrs. Ackerman well, 
but not so well as it suited Mrs. Acker- 
man’s daughter. The older woman 
was keenly ambitious, and felt Reeb’s 
social limitations, nowhere so marked 
as in her own city. The younger en- 
joyed the sensations of an explorer in 
a new country; she aspired to nothing 
as yet any higher, nor did she quite 
appreciate the exact standing of her 
present position. Pauline loved, had 
met the man in this house, and so this 
love glorified and haloed even Reeb! 

The Duc de Monplaisir awaited her 
when she arrived. Presently she pre- 
sented him to her mother; and it is 
quite the fact that he experienced a 
slight surprise when Mrs. Ackerman 
surveyed him with aplomb, did not ex- 
tend that haughty American hand to 
his, to which all his previous encoun- 
ters with ces dames américaines had 
accustomed him, and seemed to regard 
him with an eye wholly divorced from 
a sense of what he considered the cur- 
rent value of his title. 

In short, the evening ended with but 
a courteous acquiescence on the part of 
Mrs. Ackerman, when the duke asked 
permission to call next day’ and pay 
his respects to her; and this was vouch- 
safed only when he was assisting the 
two ladies into their cab. 

But the duke was of that disposition 
which quickly rallies; he mentally 
solved the problem of Mrs. Ackerman’s 
coolness in short order, and realized the 
situation correctly by setting down 
madame la mére as a very clever, 
worldly-wise woman, who had heard 
of his slight change of demeanor and 
did not intend to tolerate it. 

The duke loved Pauline very dearly; 
“to distraction, to death, to the last 
drop of his blood,”’ he would have sworn 
to you; but he was not a fool, nor yet a 
Baron Hirsch. 

He re-entered Reeb’s salon, and sat 
there playing écarté, and losing heavily 
until four o’clock Monday morning. 
He was extremely sorry that he had 
not won those five thousand francs 
for two reasons: one was that had he, 
he would have felt more sure of his 
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ability to take care of a wife on a paste- 
board basis; the other, of little impor- 
tance, was, that although he had no 
intention of paying Reeb, she would 
never cease to annoy him with remind- 
ers of the debt. 

He walked home in the early spring 
freshness, feeling the wind blow up in 
his face from the Seine. When he 
reached his room at the top of a tall 
hétel back of the Madeleine, he poured 
out some absinthe, tilting the glass 
toward Pauline’s photograph on the 
wall as he drained it. 

“Well, today at three o'clock 
madame la mére must be met,” he 
said, ‘‘and if there is no way of ob- 
taining money—” His grace struck a 
match, lighted a cigar and cursed the 
lost battle of Sedan with consider- 
able violence. 


II 


At the hour appointed, however, he 
was at the Hétel Petit St. Eustache, 
immaculate as to manner and dress. 
Madame Caroline, glowing with honest 
pride, called loudly to Angelo to an- 
nounce to Madame Ackerman that 
“Monsieur the Duc de Monplaisir was 
in the salon and would she be pleased to 
descend, or should monsieur the duke 
come up?” 

Monsieur the duke would kindly 
condescend to mount; which he did, and 
was received by madame with a slightly 
less glacial air than that of the night 
before. Mademoiselle was invisible, 
but perfectly within heerine as the 
duke instantly divined with his ready 
and keenly observant habit of mind. 

After a few not glittering but dis- 
tinctly dull generalities, the man 
plunged into his subject and object, as 
a brave man should. In fact, the duke 
had no hesitations; it is hardly to be 
expected that the grandson of a brigand 
and the son of a chanteuse excentrique 
would be burdened that way. He 
said: 

“Madame, I love, I adore, I worship 
mademoiselle, your daughter.” 

Mrs. Ackerman inclined her head as 
though listening to an oft-told tale. 
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“I desire, madame, to ask your 
consent to the marriage of your daugh- 
ter and myself.” 

Mrs. Ackerman really smiled and her 
muscles relaxed; she quite forgot the 
beautifier’s advice for the nonce. 

“T cannot, madame, live without ”— 
here the duke rose and crossed the little 
room, crossed back again and brought 
up standing before Mrs. Ackerman, 
with his hand upon his heart, and bow- 
ing very low—‘your daughter. Ma- 
dame, will you deign to look with favor 
upon my suit? Will you set the seal 
of your complaisant approbation upon 
the exchange of these vows which 
mademoiselle has doubtless already 
apprised you of?” 

Mrs. Ackerman’s perfectly collected 
pause at this juncture caused her vis- 
itor a very uncomfortable one hundred 
and twenty seconds; for, as has been 
said, he loved Pauline with all the love 
of which he-was capable, and with the 
customary logic of love he hoped for 
all those adjuncts which he at present 
could not see any prospect of obtain- 
ing. 

“‘Monsieur,’”’ at last said Mrs. Acker- 
man, “I appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent the honor you would confer upon 
my daughter, but before I can consent 
to part with her I must inform my- 
self whether the man who seeks her is 
one to whom not only she herself may 
be safely intrusted, but ’’—Mrs. Acker- 
man’s level brows lifted slightly, her 
smile became deprecatory, the wave of 
her jeweled hand was airy—‘‘I must 
also be assured that he is not seeking 
my child from mercenary motives; that 
he is a person who will be capable ’”’— 
Mrs. Ackerman stopped in a leisurely 
way now to clear her throat—‘ capa- 
ble,” repeated she, “of administering 
the five millions of francs to which, as 
you doubtless are aware, my daughter 
is heiress.” 

Pauline, on the other side of the 
closed door, sitting in a fever of impa- 
tience, jumped to her feet, and fairly 
gasped at this splendid assertion. 

Louis Eugéne Napoleon, Duc de 
Monplaisir, did not move. Finally he 
again crossed over to the window, 


folded his arms on his chest and came 
back to Mrs. Ackerman, noting by the 
way her triumphant pose on the stiff 
haircloth sofa. 

“Madame,” said the duke, laying his 
hand upon the back of the small rush- 
bottomed chair which he placed near 
his hostess, “it is a fortune of fifty 
millions of francs—and mademoiselle 
is the sole heiress?’’ with a slight but 
noticeable emphasis upon the words 
“fifty” and “sole.” 

Mrs. Ackerman looked at the duke 
with a puzzled but by no means un- 
guarded expression. 

Her daughter, on the other side of 
the thin partition, panted with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Mrs. Ackerman now inclined her 
head in unconcerned assent, as one 
might who had made an unimportant 
error, and said, in a continuing tone: 

“The estate is situated in Nor- 
mandy.” 

“In Languedoc, madame, pardon 
me,’’ murmured the duke, now resting 
both hands on the chair-back, with an 
expostulating shrug. 

“Yes, yes, you are correct,” assented 
the mother, now fairly bewildered, but 
still maintaining a calm exterior; “in 
Languedoc.” 

“Yes, madame, the Chateau de Bri- 
mont, also the town of Brimont-Aujil- 
lac, with its rich silk factories; the 
villages and farms, vineyards, wine- 
presses and olive groves of Brimont- 
Taube; the fisheries of Taube-sur-Mer; 
also the immense collection of jewels, 
paintings, works of art; the rents, the 
bonds, the stocks, the investments, 
both of Madame la Marquise de Bri- 
mont and of her spinster sister, Made- 
moiselle de la Coutrée, are solely the 
legal heritage of my beloved Pauline.” 

It is occasion which brings elemental 
capacities to the fore; and occasion 
cannot be created, it must come. De 
Monplaisir thought that his occasion 
had arrived. 

As he now placed his chair several 
inches nearer to his hostess and leaned 
in her direction with a somewhat con- 
fidential air, Mrs. Ackerman felt that in 
some mysterious way whip, reins and 
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spur had slipped from her superintend- 
ence into the keeping of the young man 
whose handsome eyes were bent upon 
her face. 

With the ready tact which had so 
often served her, she now drew herself 
up haughtily and regarded her vis-a-vis 
with scorn. 

“It seems, then, that monsieur has 
been at great pains to acquaint him- 
self with all the minutie of my daugh- 
ter’s prospects; it is possibly not too 
much to infer that monsieur is even 
more interested in the estates to which 
my daughter is heiress than—in my 
daughter herself.” 

Mrs. Ackerman, having been vouch- 
safed information which she -hitherto 
had not even suspected, and from a 
source not to be impugned, imme- 
diately, like the experienced person 
she was, set about using her freshly 
acquired weapons. 

Pauline, meantime, stood with her 
young lips set hard together, wonder- 
ing; and as yet the wonder was all 
toward Love’s conquest, with scarcely 
a thought for the balance on the other 
side. 

““Madame,” exclaimed Louis de Mon- 
plaisir, as though cut to the quick, and 
drawing back from his companion, 
“it is unkind, ungenerous so to accuse 
me. Listen, madame, I implore of 
you!” He sprang to his feet and 
placed the chair away against the wall. 
“And then,” he continued excitedly, 
“after I have been permitted to ex- 
plain myself—condemn me if you 
will!” 

Mrs. Ackerman inclined her head 
graciously; indeed, she had not the 
slightest idea of letting the young noble- 
man out of her sight until she had ob- 
tained all the details of her child’s pros- 
pective possessions; and as she made 
the motion of condescending acquies- 
cence visions of such splendors as she 
had never before dreamed of flitted 
through her active brain. 

The duke, for the second time, 
brought forward the little chair and 
seated himself in such a position that, 
had it not been for the partition, he 
would have faced his adored Pauline. 


“Madame,” he exclaimed, in a voice 
modulated exquisitely, yet not lacking 
the timbre of absolute matter-of-fact- 
ness, “‘it is most true that I have had 
the interests of mademoiselle, your 
daughter, more at heart, it seems, than 
anyone else in the world, not excepting 
madame, your most amiable self. 
Yes, madame,” continued the duke, 
with emphasis, “this is a fact. To 
you, madame, the details of mademoi- 
selle’s inheritance, the names of her 
legacies, the amount of her fortune 
were unknown until a few moments 
since. Is it not so?” 

Mrs. Ackerman, still clinging to her 
customs, coolly replied: 

“My dear duke, with those little 
matters I have not occupied myself.” 

“But I—I have! Yes, madame, a 
Frenchman, when he loves, when he 
wishes to marry, looks into the future 
and sees there, when there is no in- 
come, much unhappiness; he beholds 
his wife, his children, himself without 
those necessities and luxuries to which 
he has ever been used. He calculates 
how to obtain them, and when this 
seems impossible he withdraws, 
madame, in honor, and endeavors to 
console himself. With you, madame, 
in America, it is quite another thing, I 
know. It is marriage first, reflection 
afterward; then misery; then divorce. 
Believe me, madame, it is this foolish 
habit among your fellow-countrymen 
of rushing into matrimony without 
money which has made your courts so 
overflowing with these causes célébres.”’ 

The duke, in his excitement, had 
risen and crossed the room. He drew 
his handkerchief across his brow and 
whisked it into his breast pocket. 

““Now, madame, I am the most frank 
man you could imagine. Four weeks 
ago I say to myself, ‘Louis, my dear 
fellow, how are you to marry the young 
girl you adore? You have no fortune 
save a few thousand francs a year, 
enough to supply your barest wants; 
you have no profession save that of 
arms’—as you know, madame, I hold a 
captain’s commission in the Regiment 
of the Royal Guards of St. Petersburg 
—‘ you are not too lucky with the cards; 
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your tastes are expensive. Pauline 
has no private fortune whatever.’” 

“Pauline has her art,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ackerman, still adhering to her 
proclivities. ‘‘Reeb says she will one 
day electrify the world and see it at her 
feet.” 

“Yes, madame,” returned his grace 
deferentially, yet with a sigh, “but who 
can tell if mademoiselle will be the suc- 
cess—or the failure? To return, if you 
will permit me? At the crisis I say to 
myself, ‘Hold! I recollect that when 
Reeb presented me to mademoiselle 
she said that mademoiselle was an 
heiress. To what? That must be 
discovered.’ I soon found that my 
adored Pauline knew nothing what- 
ever of this fortune. I said to myself, 
‘This young girl has no father; her 
mother is absent; it remains for you to 
act the part of father and suitor at 
once.’ I did so. I took into my serv- 
ice one of the cleverest detectives 
in Paris; I sent him to Languedoc, 
to Brimont-Aujillac, Brimont-Taube, 
Taube-sur-Mer.”’ 

Pauline’s hand at this juncture 
grasped the edge of the heavy table for 
support; as the word “detective” 
passed the lips of her lover her fine lips 
curled, but at the same time she did 
not forget the news he had imparted; 
she did not forget that she stood there 
in the shadow of that horrid, shabby 
little old hotel, heiress to fifty millions 
of francs. , 

“He looks up old deeds, registers of 
births,. marriages, deaths, wills,” re- 
sumed the duke. ‘He returns to 
Paris and reassures himself with re- 
search here also; he goes across to Eng- 
land and brings back copies of the rec- 
ords of your husband’s noble family 
there. The result is, madame, the in- 
disputable fact that mademoiselle, 
your daughter, is the sole heiress to the 
Brimont estates, to the fortune of de 
la Coutrée; she is the sole surviving 
scion of the noble family of de la Cou- 
trée; the family of Brimont is extinct 
in all branches, either direct, collateral 
or left-handed. The marquise is in 
her seventy-second year. She is the 
last to bear the name.” 





Pauline’s eyes flashed; she removed 
her hand from the table. She felt 
strong enough now to stand quite 
alone and look down with a smile upon 
the whole round world. She would be 
“madame la duchesse” and would 
have millions to support the position; 
she would return to New York, and 
those girls who ignored her in her 
flimsy frocks at school, who were mar- 
ried to mere tradesmen, should behold 
how splendid and how gracious this 
young duchess could be. 

The duke now paused—from a cer- 
tain inexplicable embarrassment, it 
seemed, for he looked down and nerv- 
ously stroked his small dark mustache 
and imperial. 

Mrs. Ackerman, determined not to 
be in any way overcome by these sur- 
prising and, as she very well knew, 
trustworthy announcements, gave a 
careless fleck to her cashmere skirt and 
leaning back in the uncomfortable 
haircloth, said: 

“Well, my dear duke, and how am I 
to be assured, especially considering the 
pains you have been at”—with an 
equivocal smile—‘that you will prove 
adequate to the task and responsibility 
of attending to Pauline’s interests, 
when, of course, she comes into her 
inheritance?’”’ Here Mrs. Ackerman 
could not refrain from a lofty sway 
of her head. 

“Alas, madame’’—Louis de Mon- 
plaisir now leaned his back against the 
broad window-seat and surveyed the 
mother of Pauline with brooding and 
yet calculating eyes—“ alas, madame, 
although all that I have told you is 
true, and I am in possession of the 
documents to prove it, still, madame, 
it is necessary for me to tell you 
that Pe 

As he paused Mrs. Ackerman sat up 
straight, and her daughter started 
toward the door between the rooms. 

“Go on!” ejaculated the mother 
tensely. 

“that Mademoiselle Pauline will 
never inherit a sou of this great for- 
tune.” 

The door opened and the young girl 
stood there on the sill. 
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“Why not?” she asked, in a curious 
low tone—so curious and unwonted 
that neither of the others thought of 
such things as conventionalities, and 
the man answered at once: 

“Because, mademoiselle, both these 
ladies, the marquise and her sister, 
have made their wills in favor of an- 
other.” 

The duke now stepped toward his 
fiancée and attempted to raise her 
hand to his lips, but in a manner that 
betrayed no compunctions of romance 
she waved him away. 

“Would it not be possible to break 
these wills?’’ she asked. 

“No, mademoiselle, utterly impossi- 
ble,”’ replied his grace. ‘It is because 
it is so impossible, because, madame 
and mademoiselle, I see no future be- 
fore us, no prospect of marriage, that I 
have, I am aware, presented to you, 
my beloved Pauline, so distrait a man- 
ner for these past three weeks.” 

“Ah, yes, I suppose so,” returned the 
girl absently. 

No one spoke now for a few moments. 
The duke, of course, had his plans; the 
mother was nonplussed, and that hour 
had arrived for her which generally 
arrives somewhat earlier in the lives 
of American mothers—the hour when, 
as a direct result of their own educa- 
tional methods, they find themselves 
looking instinctively to their daughters 
for the solution and conduct of the 
crises which they themselves should 
be the ones to direct. 

When the eyes of Mrs. Ackerman 
finally sought Pauline’s in helpless in- 
quiry the answer was ready. 

“Who is the person to whom my 
great-grandaunts have willed away— 
my inheritance?”’ she asked, clasping 
her hands behind her, but not moving 
from the doorway. , 

“A man,” replied the duke, regard- 
ing her with an access of admiration, 
for her pose was that beautiful one of 
transition—the expectant, exquisite, 
almost indefinite instant of life when 
the girl becomes the woman. 

“What is his name?” 

“He is called indifferently the Duc 
d’Orléans, Philippe the Eighth and 
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Louis the Nineteenth,” was the re- 
sponse, tinged with such a contemptu- 
ous deflection as might be expected 
from this man when mentioning the one 
in question. “In Brimont, and through- 
out the entire estate of the marquise, 
the people are loyal to the house of 
Bourbon, and they look for the coming 
of one whom they call their king, 
any day,” continued the duke, since 
both of his companions remained 
silent. 

“* How extraordinary!’’ finally vouch- 
safed Mrs. Ackerman, in a dazed fash- 
ion, still looking at her daughter. 

“Yes, madame, that is a fact,” re- 
sponded his grace. ‘‘ Those two vener- 
able ladies, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, although they have never beheld 
this young man, or even his portrait— 
for, madame, to you it will be incon- 
ceivable, but Brimont is as far re- 
moved from modern methods as the 
Arctic region—these ladies watch each 
day for the arrival of their worshiped 
sovereign, whom they have unitedly 
made their heir.” 

The glances of the duke and his 
fiancée now met in one of those spirit- 
ual exchanges of thought for which we 
have not yet coined any adequate 
phrase. 

For only a minute Pauline hesi- 
tated, and in that minute she put away 
from her the sublime and beautiful 
hope of every woman’s heart—the hope 
for a great, absorbing and unselfish 
love. She said within herself that 
since Providence had not given her this 
priceless gift, then Providence must 
take the consequences. 

She spoke first. 

“Why not have him arrive?” Her 
smile was fine and bitter and did not 
beautify her features. 

Her mother stared at her in un- 
feigned astonishment. Her lover 
sprang to her side and seized both her 
hands. 

“ Aha!’’ he cried joyfully, yet a trifle 
under his breath, as if not quite sure of 
his assumption. 

“You comprehend, Pauline? You 
comprehend ?”’ 

She slowly nodded her head, leaving 








her chilly little hands in the grasp of 


’ the duke’s firm warm ones. 


“T have seen pictures of the Bourbon 
princes,”’ she said slowly, at the same 


. time critically surveying the man be- 


fore her. “You are not extremely 
unlike them—quite enough for the 
purpose of enacting his role for the 
benefit of the marquise, my great-grand- 
aunt.” 

Then Pauline laughed, and de Mon- 
plaisir covered her hands with kisses, 
and tears of joy suffused his eyes for a 
second or two. 

He knew that Pauline had grasped 
his scheme with the most exquisite 
alacrity, and that she would adjust 
herself perfectly to its intricacies; so it 
is that many besides the immortals 
recognize each other instinctively. 

Mrs. Ackerman, twenty years her 
daughter’s senior, felt bound, at her 
daughter’s assertion and constrained 
by the gravities of this situation—it 
being far in advance of even the most 
impalpable of her late husband’s land 
schemes—to rise, lift her hands in the 
air, shake her head and cry out: 

“Pauline, you are surely beside 
yourself! I cannot countenance any- 
thing so preposterous! I F 

“Pshaw, mother!” interrupted the 
girl, loosening her hands from the 
duke’s, advancing into the room and 
sitting down at the table where paper, 
ink and pens were lying. 

The two words were certainly noth- 
ing in themselves; but the intonation 





-completely dismissed Pauline Acker- 


man’s past, and her mother thoroughly 
understood that henceforth the young 
girl would take the lead—which she 
at once proceeded to do. Turning to 
de Monplaisir she leaned her elbows 
on the table, her chin in her palms, and 
asked : 

“Well, monsieur, what do you pro- 
pose? What is your plan?” 

“T am in your hands,”’ replied the 
duke, who was quite clever enough to 
know a good thing when he saw it. He 
had all the true Frenchman’s respect 
for and confidence in a bright wo- 
man, preferring what he termed the 
“supreme instinct of femininity” to 
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the more robust and less feasible mas- 
culine program. 

“We must work together,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“Oh, assuredly! But, Pauline, you 
are more imaginative, also more execu- 
tive than I. Where I should blunder 
you would conciliate; to you I look, my 
well beloved, for the initiative in our 
struggle to obtain your rights.” 

At this point the mother, who had 
not quite accepted the third person as 
an integral part of her soul, and who 
still felt clinging to her the fact that 
the duke was an outsider, said quickly: 

“We must first be sure, my dear 
child, that this great fortune is your 
right. We must first find out if the 
marquise has not a perfect right on her 
side to bequeath her property to whom- 
ever she pleases. We must do nothing 
in haste.” 

“But we must!” said the girl. 

“Ah, madame, but we must!’’ re- 
peated the duke. 

“Mother,” Pauline added, taking up 
a pen and uncovering the ink, “this 
fortune is my right. I shall fight for 
it with all the weapons at my com- 
mand. I cannot go out and hack my 
way to my estates with a sword, but 
with my wits I can perhaps win in the 
end. It is not right nor reason that 
this ridiculous old woman should leave 
what should be mine to a man whom 
she has never seen—to a pretender, to 
one who plots, I don’t doubt, to over- 
throw the Republic, and who would 
use my millions to reinstate himself 
as king over France!” 

“Precisely, madame!’ The duke 
took a virtuous turn up the room, and 
Mrs. Ackerman’s last stand for remon- 
strance tumbled into the waste-basket 
with all its predecessors. 

“Precisely,” repeated his grace. 
“This upstart young scion of a fallen 
dynasty would immediately appropri- 
ate every franc of the fortune in his 
endeavor to re-establish the execrable 
house of Bourbon. Mademoiselle 
owes it to the people of France, as the 
future Duchesse de Monplaisir, to cir- 
cumvent so impious a misuse.’’ With 
which noble and suitable sentiment 
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Louis Eugéne Napoleon, Duc de Mon- 
plaisir, brought up at the side of his 
fiancée. 

Pauline started to rise, but as she 
felt her suitor’s hand on the back of 
her chair she paused. 

“T am writing,” she said, “to my 
great-grandaunt, the marquise. That 
is the first step; it will cost only fifteen 
centimes.” Pauline laughed. “I 
shall say that you and I, mother, pur- 
pose going down into Languedoc, ex- 
pressly to have the honor of seeing her 
and the other old party. Once we get 
there things must, of course, in a 
measure shape themselves. It is pos- 
sible that the old dame might take a 
fancy to me and shelve Louis the— 
what did you call him?” 

“Louis the Nineteenth,” replied the 
duke, quickly adding, “never, made- 
moiselle! Do not delude yourself. 
Loyalty of the most profound nature 
runs with the blood of de la Coutrée 
and that of de Brimont as well. Even 
you, my Pauline, will cause no diversion 
from the devotion which has kept these 
women in self-imposed exile for nearly 
fifty years.” 

“All right!’ exclaimed Miss Acker- 
man, writing a few more lines on her 
sheet. 

“See here,” she said presently, 
turning toward her fiancé, “if I go 
there, and lay the way smoothly for the 
arrival of the king, are you entirely 
sure that you can play the part?” 

The duke drew himself up with 
a suspicion of haughtiness and silently 
bowed to Miss Ackerman with the 
courtly grace of an emperor. 

“Ah, I see,” she remarked. “You 
can do it. And mother, even with her 
weak French, can soon bring the sis- 
ters into fine form. Trust her for 
making a success of the role of the in- 
genuous prospective mother-in-law of 
the heir to the throne!” 

“Adorable young girl!’ cried his 
grace, who today enjoyed uttering all 
those pleasurable sensations upon 
which he had meditated in secret, ever 
since the return of the gentleman 
whom he had sent to Brimont a month 
before. 
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Given an inheritance of consummate 
finesse, splendid manners, imperial 
tastes, liberal passions, no virtues 
worth mentioning and a lavish educa- 
tion in all the pleasures and philo- 
sophic experiments and excursions of 
which his mentality permitted, it could 
hardly result otherwise than that this 
young man should greet the present 
situation with the keenest relish. 

“Now, at last,” said Pauline, laying 
down her pen, “I will read you my 
letter. 

“Hérer Petit St. EUSTACHE, RUE DE LA 

Rose Biancue, No. 11, Paris. 
‘To Madame la Marquise de Brimont and to 

Mademoiselle de la Coutrée. 


‘*MespAMEs: To you I am astranger, but 
through my late revered father, John de la 
Coutrée-Ackerman, of the United States of 
America, I am your great-grandniece, and so 
I am informed by my mother, the last of our 
honored line. My dear mother at last has 
consented to grant my request and take me 
tothe beautiful Languedoc country and show 
me the place where my ancestors dwelt, 
where beat those noble hearts forever de- 
voted to the cause of king and country!” 


Both the duke and Mrs. Ackerman 
now clapped their hands in perfect 
paroxysms of delight. 

“What a mind!” cried the suitor. 

“Pauline, you'll do!’’ exclaimed the 
mother. 

“You see,’”’ explained the girl, ‘it’s 
best to disarm them from the start. 
Now, listen to the rest: 

“Pray, venerated relations, do not allow 


our coming to disturb the routine of your 
pious lives— 


“I suppose they are pious?” she in- 
terpolated jocularly. ; 

“Oh, by all means—a chaplain resi- 
dent, and mass sung every day in the 
year,” answered the duke. 


‘pious lives. My dear mother and I will 
stop at the inn, and as we shall take our 
wheels with us we can ride to the chateau 
and call upon you 4t any hour you will name. 
We shall leave Paris on about the sixteenth 
of the month. Dear and revered relations, 
I kiss your hands and beg to be forgiven my 
presumption in saying that I am — 
to see you with unparalleled impatience, an 
that I am ever your devoted and affectionate 
great-grandniece, 

“PAULINE DE LA CouTREE-ACKERMAN. 

‘‘My mother presents her most respectful 
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and affectionate greeti and emulates my 
impatience to behold the relatives of her 
adored husband.” 

“It is perfection!” exclaimed the 
duke. 

“Sounds just like a letter from a nice 
little innocent convent-bred girl, now, 
doesn’t it?” laughed Pauline. 

“It certainly does,’’ confirmed the 
mother; adding thoughtfully, “isn’t 
it just a little too brief, eh?” 

Miss Ackerman shook her head. 

“It says all I intend to say at pres- 
ent,’’ she remarked, “and a lot more 
words might confuse them; besides, my 
French composition isn’t any too good. 
No, that letter is all right.” 

It was. Pauline had not been add- 
ing five dollars a week to her meagre 
supply of pocket money, by writing 
“letters from Paris” to a New York 
paper, without having learned the very 
exact science of calculating the kernel 
to a T and always sending it minus the 
shell. 

She now addressed her envelope 
under the duke’s superintendence as to 
its elaborate details, stamped it, and 
presently watched his grace drop it into 
the box at the corner of the street. 


III 


WHERE an arm of the great blue sea 
stretched up between the brown lands, 
where a foaming brook like an out- 
stretched finger, fissuring down the 
rocky way from its birth in the 
Cévennes, meets and marries with the 
sea-arm, there lies Brimont-Taube, 
with the garden-beds of the grand 
chateau lapped by the lips of the laugh- 
ing little river. Yonder, two leagues 
away, is Brimont-Aujillac, where the 
smoke from the five tall chimneys of 
the silk factory, belonging, as does all 
the rest hereabouts, to the Marquise 
de Brimont, clouds the sky, trailing 
westward in the wake of the wind. 
Hither where the sea sweeps up the 
sands and swallows the small Taube 
River at one famous gulp, lies nestling 
under a pile of rocks Taube-sur-Mer, 
a fishing village, with a group of huts, 


beached boats, nets drying in the sun; 
clattering of wooden shoes, chattering 
of soft clicking tongues of Languedoc, 
high laughter, tuned to override the 
whistle and shriek of the storms, 
straight-backed, comely women bal- 
ancing baskets of fish on their heads as 
they stride up the sand hills past the 
church with its glittering cross, past 
the tiny square with its granite column, 
a sturdy bronze Napoleon the First 
atop of it; past the rows of houses, up 
the rue de Taube, out to the King’s 
Highway; climbing the hill that leads 
to the great gates of the park of the 
Chateau de Brimont. 

It was the year 1896. The rest of 
the civilized world was eager, panting, 
jubilant with progress, reform, im- 
provement, education; brains were 
teeming with Olympian intentions, 
with “millennial elevations of the 
masses,” and vast and splendid proj- 
ects; but here in this corner of France 
not even a ripple or a suspicion of these 
commotions reached. In neither 
Brimont-Aujillac, Brimont-Taube nor 
Taube-sur-Mer was there hint of elec- 
tricity, steam, automobile, bicycle, 
photography, gas, waterworks, or any 
of the thousand and one things one 
calls the necessities. Once a week a 
diligence from Montpellier lumbered 
into Brimont-Aujillac, occasionally 
bringing a letter for the agent of the 
marquise from a merchant, or a 
visiting priest come to spend a saint’s 
day or Sunday preaching to the young 
people who worked in the mills. No 
newspaper was published within a 
hundred miles of Brimont, no newspaper 
or magazine ever reached Brimont, 
save once, when the Abbé de la Toi- 
nette, the chaplain and confessor of the 
marquise and of mademoiselle, her 
sister, had brought back from his visit 
to Rome a copy of the Corriere di 
Napoli, the which, since it opened with 
a eulogy of the then reigning French 
emperor, was publicly burned by the 
marquise on the stone terrace, in the 
presence of the abbé, mademoiselle and 
the excellent Clémentine, the maid, 
who had presided for lo, these fifty 
years over those mysteries which 
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were condensed under the term of Ja 
totlette. 

‘For the marquise, difficult as it is 
to understand in the said year of grace, 
1896, was a royalist to the tips of her 
tapering fingers and her pointed and 
high-heeled little slippers. 

She hated him whom she called 
“the upstart Corsican,” and all his 
brood, with an undying hatred; with 
that hatred of the one regarded as a 
usurper which is only possible to a soul 
imbued with that mysterious passion 
known as loyalty to a lost and royal 
cause. 

When, in 1848, the twenty-four-year- 
old bride of the Marquis de Brimont 
saw her splendid young husband sail 
across the straits, one of the few cling- 
ing to the fallen fortunes of Louis 
Philippe, sending her and her sister 
to the estate in Languedoc, her grand- 
mama, the old Comtesse de la Coutrée, 
had said, bidding her Godspeed from 
her deathbed in Paris: 

“Go, my beloved grandchild, go to 
your own and your husband’s people. 
Cherish and protect them; teach them 
to loath the Corsican, teach them to 
venerate and love the kingly house of 
Bourbon in all its branches. Teach 
them that although today the dema- 
gogues prevail, although tomorrow 
Corsica slips from his snake-hole and 
twists himself around the hearts of the 
French people, there is the day after 
tomorrow, my child, when, if you wait 
patiently, watch untiringly, prepare 
always, our king, Louis, the nineteenth 
of his name, will come into his own. 
Look ever toward the sea, and you 
shall behold the white flag flying, the 
lilies emblazoned on the silk, and let 
Brimont and the daughter of the 
house of de la Coutrée be ready; 
faithful even though you and Marie 
Sylvie live to be my age before he 
comes—still the nineteenth Louis will 
come to our house. My prophecy of 
his visit shall be fulfilled.” 

And for forty-eight years the mar- 
quise and Mademoiselle Marie Sylvie 
Amélie Adelaide de la Coutrée had 
obeyed implicitly the commands of 
their grandparent. 
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The young Marquis de Brimont 
had early succumbed to the rigors of 
an English climate, and had passed out 
of this world with the names of his 
king and his fair young wife on his lips, 
devising to her solely the magnificent 
estates in Languedoc, and enjoining 
upon her to use all her immense for- 
tune, if need be, in the cause of the 
royal house they both so ardently loved; 
never to relinquish the hope of the 
restoration; to look forward always 
to the hour when a nineteenth Louis 
should sit upon the throne. 

These solemn injunctions the mar- 
quise had now, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, piously fulfilled, in so far as was 
possible to one who remained immured 
at the Chateau de Brimont, and had not 
in all that time been even so far as 
Montpellier; to one who was shut off, 
and away from, the whole trend and 
scope of modern impulse and thought, 
and who was precisely a bit of the 
eighteenth century in a setting as com- 
pletely eighteenth century as herself. 

When the young and beautiful little 
marquise had bade adieu to her hus- 
band and her king, had journeyed 
to Brimont-Taube from Paris, and 
jumped from the chaise, she instantly 
ran up the terrace, taking mademoiselle, 
then but sixteen, by the hand, up 
the narrow stone staircase which led to 
the chapel of the chateau. Once be- 
fore the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
she had prostrated herself, and, calling 
upon the patron saints to witness, had 
vowed never to leave Brimont until 
King Louis the Nineteenth should come 
there and into his own; and made- 
moiselle had duplicated this pious and 
loyal vow on the spot. 

Nor had it been broken in either 
case for all these forty-and-eight years. 

Every morning a mass was sung in 
the little chapel “for the king”; every 
evening the rich pink brocade gowns, 
the point lace capes and frills, the pink 
rose coronets, the diamond parures, the 
pink shoes, the mitts and fans and 
bracelets were all laid out in the dress- 
ing-rooms by Clémentine, lest his maj- 
esty should arrive that day, perchance, 
for dinner. 
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Every night the candles were set in 
the windows that looked toward the 
sea, far up in the very top of the tower 
of the chateau, lest his majesty’s ship, 
peradventure, might that very night 
come sailing into the little Bay of 
Taube. And in the late autumn and 
winter, when the storms. broke over 
the coast and when the great winds 
from the snow-clad mountains whipped 
and spurred and churned the sea into 
whirlpools of dismay and black depths 
of sucking, prey-seeking horror, when 
the thunder split the waters into moun- 
tains of death, when the lightning 
laughed and jeered among the awful 
clouds, when the shore piled high with 
wreckage and the fishermen’s wives 
shuddered for the boats that were not 
yet come home, then the marquise 
climbed the tower stairs and knelt with 
her rosary in her fingers and prayed 
that the king’s ship might not be com- 
ing this time. Then mademoiselle 
crawled down to the chapel, and with 
Clémentine and the good abbé repeated 
aves and pater nosters innumerable for 
the safety of his majesty the king, 
should he be on the great deep. Then 
the fishermen’s wives and children 
asked God to preserve their husbands 
and fathers and their king as well, and 
all the honorable ladies in the neigh- 
boring chateaux, and all the good nuns 
of the convent at Brimont-Aujillac also 
fell piously and religiously upon their 
knees and invoked heaven’s protection 
upon the king, who might possibly be, 
even now, voyaging toward his coun- 
try. 
For the three places, all one in a 
sense, since they were comprised in the 
estates of the marquise and her sister— 
Brimont-Aujillac, Brimont-Taube and 
little, scrawny Taube-sur-Mer—were 
royalists to a man, and looked for- 
ward—as much as they did to any- 
thing, for the French peasant adven- 
tures very slightly into the future— 
to the return of the sovereign for whom 
they had been instructed, for nearly 
fifty years now, to watch. 

That this state of affairs was pos- 
sible in imperial and republican France 
may seem an anomaly, if not a piece 


of fiction. It is not fiction, nor is it 
anomalous. To one who knows the 
byways, the forgotten places, the un- 
visited villages of France, the splendid 
castles, the extended dependencies, the 
almost feudal maintenances at this day 
flourishing there, untouched by either 
imperial decree or republican fiat, the 
perfect reality of corporate bodies of 
people living in absolute security from 
the whir of the outside world and 
entirely ignored by the government 
which prevails over the rest of the land, 
is not impossible. 

Such corners there are, where some- 
one, some power, some sentiment, some 
spirit of loyalty, chivalry, has at a 
critical moment in a country’s history 
laid a strong, arrestive finger on the 
pulse of '48, say, and said to it, ‘Thus 
far and no farther.” And the years 
come and go and the empire crumbles 
and the free state arises and men 
scheme and women plot and children 
learn to salute the new flags, and old 
men take to new wines and ways; but 
here at Brimont people fly the white 
flag with the Bourbon lilies embroid- 
ered on it when the day of St. Louis 
comes around, and no one says them 
nay or pays any attention to them 
whatever. 

It is true that when the young mar- 
quise beheld, on the morning after her 
arrival at the chateau, the Napoleon 
column and the Napoleon statue star- 
ing her straight in the face from the 
window on the grand staircase landing, 
she felt an immediate impulse to order 
it felled to the earth and thrown into 
the sea. But, upon consulting with the 
abbé, she contented herself with hav- 
ing the window walled up and a medal- 
lion of Louis the Sixteenth placed in 
the outer niche in such a position as to 
give back the Corsican look for look. 

No violet was allowed to grow in the 
grounds of the Chateau de Brimont; 
bees were chased by the marquise and 
mademoiselle as if they had been ad- 
ders. 

“Horrible emblems of the Corsican 
trickster!’ cried the marquise, even 
this very morning, as she sat upon the 
terrace sipping her chocolate, when an 
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adventurous honey-seeker came to 
breakfast with her in the sugar-bowl. 

“Away with it, Clémentine!’’ cried 
her mistress, and Clémentine, although 
turned seventy, flew nimbly after the 
offensive and imperial insect. 

“Ah, good morning, Monsieur 1’Ab- 
bé,” added the marquise, as the holy 
man came hobbling up the steps. 

“Good morning, mesdames,” bow- 
ing low to both the ladies, whom 
he had indeed seen already in the chapel 
at the early daily mass. 

“T am then pleased to congratulate 
you both,” with another bow, “on your 
laying aside of mourning for his late 
majesty of blessed memory, King Phi- 
lippe the Seventh.” 

Whereupon all three of these grand 
old people devoutly crossed themselves, 
exactly as they had done forty-six 
years before for Louis Philippe, and 
later for Henry the Fifth, when the 
periods for wearing black for these 
illustrious sovereigns had elapsed. 

The marquise now smoothed out the 
pink ribbon which ornamented her 
bodice, and, shaking the little regi- 
ments of black curls which stood out 
at either side of her brilliantly and 
freshly painted cheeks, she said: 

“It is time, monsieur. This morn- 
ing I bade Clémentine bring our rouge- 
pots from their hiding-places and let 
the roses once again bloom in our 
faces; for, monsieur’’—and here the 
marquise rapped on the stone pave- 
ment emphatically with her gold- 
headed cane—‘surely, soon now, we 
may look for our king; the nineteenth 
Louis must be on his way.” 

To all of the above mademoiselle 
gave docile assent by nods and smilings 
and little ‘“‘oh’s” and “ah’s.” She 
seemed to be, in all respects save one, 
but the echo of her sister, the mar- 
quise. ‘As befits an unmarried wo- 
man,” held the married one, “even 
though her years may number into the 
sixties.” 

The abbé, docile also, still had views 
of his own, and with a slowly wagging 
head and a deliberate pinch of snuff, he 
replied: 

‘Alas, mesdames !”’—the abbé always 
Jan, 1905 
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said “‘mesdames,” thus obviating the 
necessity of making any separate ac- 
knowledgment of mademoiselle’s ex- 
istence—“‘ alas, mesdames, so far as I 
can learn from the meagre reports 
which come to us, there is some rumor 
that his majesty will assume the title 
of Philippe the Eighth, although this 
is by no means certain.” 

“Absurd!” cried both ladies in a 
breath. “It was already decided long 
since that his majesty would assume 
the throne as Louis the Nineteenth, 
and assuredly since neither Henry the 
Fifth nor Philippe the Seventh was re- 
ceived with the enthusiasm which was 
their divine right, it is but common 
sense to turn one’s luck and place the 
nation under the direct protection of its 
patron, Saint Louis, by continuing the 
succession in his blessed name.” 

“Very true, mesdames,” returned 
the abbé, tendering his snuffbox with 
an equal grace to each of his compan- 
ions; “yet it is also true that common 
sense is a quality which maintains a 
very different foundation in different 
minds.” 

“‘Can it be possible,”’ cried the mar- 
quise, lifting her bright little eyes to the 
sky and her thin little hands in the 
air, while mademoiselle duplicated 
these movements to perfection, “can 
it be possible that we shall be called 
upon to mourn for another of our kings 
in exile, before the prophecy of our 
revered and sainted grandmama shall 
come to its fulfilment? No, monsieur, 
no!” The marquise rose and paced up 
and down the terrace in the sunshine, 
tapping off its length with the click of 
her little red heels and the tip of her 
cane. 

“TI tell you I feel it. I, Renée 
Marie Alphonsine Laure, Marquise de 
Brimont, born de la Coutrée, am sure 
that on me the mantle of my grand- 
mama now falls, when I inform you 
that it will not be long before France 
rises to greet the restoration, before 
the king will come for his visit to us. 
I, too, can prophesy as our sainted 
grandmama did!” 

Mademoiselle had also risen and was 
hopping up and down the terrace ex- 
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actly behind her sister, in perfect re- 
production of all save voice; mademoi- 
selle rarely raised her voice. 

“To welcome,” continued the mar- 
quise, thé regiments of curls quivering 
with excitement, ‘‘ Louis the Nineteenth 
to his own. Believe me, monsieur, 
and mademoiselle,’’ concluded the mar- 
quise, taking up her cup of chocolate, 
“for, at our age’’"—she now spoke suc- 
cinctly, leaving declamation in the 
rear—‘‘one may not hope to mourn a 
Philippe the Eighth and survive to 
greet his successor. If our esteemed 
grandmama prophesied truly, then 
are we on the edge of a great revolution, 
a revolution which restores the Bourbon 
lilies to their white field, which gives 
to us and our downtrodden country- 
men the enlightenments and benefits of 
a kingly rule.’’ 

By which it may be inferred that the 
marquise, notwithstanding her years, 
still could play the role of partisan with 
force. 

Mademoiselle nodded as she also 
took up her chocolate-cup. The abbé 
pulled from his pocket a little worn 
volume of sermons, and, adjusting his 
horn-rimmed spectacles, was turning 
the well-thumbed leaves when the mar- 
quise covered the sugar-bowl with that 
peculiar vehemence which caused 
mademoiselle gently to touch the abbé’s 
shoulder, in turn causing the abbé to 
close his book, grimace his spectacles 
off his queer little nose, and turn once 
again back to the marquise. 

Clearing her throat, playing a trip- 
ping minuet tune with her little fingers 
on the polished top of the table, her 
voice shaking somewhat, the marquise 
began in a high and strident tone: 

“TI have to inform you, monsieur, 
and you, my sister, that I have sent for 
Maitre Tonton at Brimont-Aujillac, to 
come, and, for the fourth time, alter 
our wills; first, all was left to his majesty 
Louis Philippe; then to the others of 
our well-beloved sovereigns in the or- 
der of their several successions; it now 
becomes necessary and not longer to be 
delayed.” Here the marquise paused 
as she had thrice before paused in this 
identical speech, and Monsieur l’Abbé 


at once fills the breach precisely as he 
had filled it on all the former occasions. 

“Not longer to be delayed,” repeats 
the old man, “considering the uncer- 
tainty of life, the advanced age of 
mesdames, and the unscrupulous deal- 
ings of those who may be left here after 
their departure.” 

“Exactly,” nodded the marquise. 
“Maitre Tonton will make the new 
documents in favor of His Most Cath- 
olic Majesty, Louis the Nineteenth, 
King of France. Mademoiselle’’—the 
little lady turns dictatorially to her 
sister—“‘you will, of course, see to it 
that Maitre Tonton draws up a new 
will for you at the same time.” 

Mademoiselle courtesied to this as, in 
point of fact, she had always courtesied 
to all that her sister had said or done, 
since she was sixteen and had been 
brought to live at Brimont-Taube— 
except one thing. Once upon a time 
mademoiselle refused to echo, declined 
to courtesy. It was when she was 
celebrating her seventeenth birthday. 
Of her own volition the young girl had 
chosen that time to vow herself to the 
Virgin and to celibacy, until France 
should once more acknowledge a king; 
to dedicate her fortunes to the house of 
Bourbon and never to marry until a 
king of France could give her his con- 
sent and blessing—Mademoiselle Marie 
Sylvie Amélie Adelaide de la Coutrée 
being, or would have been, had there 
been a reigning monarch, a ward of the 
king. 

This vow was taken at six o’clock 
in the morning in the chapel of the 
chateau, in the presence of the Abbé de 
la Toinette, the marquise, all the serv- 
ants and dependents of the estate; also 
before the high altar and the good 
God and all His saints and martyrs. 

It is quite true that at that time 
mademoiselle had no suitor. 

It is also true that by seven o’clock 
that night a suitor came in the person 
of the Chevalier Pierre de St. Joreaux, 
a gentleman of noble lineage, noble 
character and the grand manners of the 
old regime; of so handsome a face that 
mademoiselle had remarked the same 
to Clémentine, and had in the making 
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of her morning vow not left out of con- 
sideration the sad fact that the chev- 
alier always kept a great distance from 
her when they met at the houses of 
friends or at the chase and seemed riv- 
eted to some spot always within eye 
reach, but never nearer. 

Therefore it was doubly cruel that 
the Chevalier Pierre, having stolen a 
moment and borrowed heart of grace 
from the starlight and told mademoi- 
selle of his passion for her, should have 
to hear of the dedication of his lady 
love to the fortunes of the house of 
Bourbon! 

“It is but a girl’s excuse!’’ cried the 
chevalier, in wrath, after listening to 
mademoiselle’s hurried recital. “It is 
indeed! Figure to yourself! I, too, 
mademoiselle, am loyal to my king, 
but I see very plainly that it is rather 
the hump on my back than the lost 
crown of our sovereign which bids you 
decline my suit!’’ For the chevalier 
was indeed a hunchbacked man. 

Whereupon mademoiselle had fallen 
weeping straight into the arms of her 
lover just as her sister, the marquise, 
had come out on the terrace with the 
abbé and a torch to look for her. 

And so it came to pass that at this 
point mademoiselle refused to echo or 
to courtesy to the decree of her elder. 
The marquise said that the chevalier 
must go and never return. Mademoi- 
selle said that twice every week the 
chevalier should be permitted, since 
this was his humble request, to come 
and see her, and that once the king 
at Brimont-Taube, once the white em- 
blem floating on the tower of the cha- 
teau to welcome him, then she would 
marry the chevalier, whether it might 
be next week or a hundred years hence. 

But the days and the months and the 
years came and went, and no king’s 
ship sailed into the Bay of Taube and 
no wedding bells rang for mademoi- 
selle; but the chevalier came twice a 
week still, just as he had in the begin- 
ning. And while the marquise and the 
abbé played chess in the salon, ma- 
demoiselle and the chevalier walked in 
the gardens under the box trees cut 
in the shape of birds and castles; or in 
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winter they paced up and down the 
gallery, from the walls of which stared 
the portraits of the long line of the 
kings and queens and dauphins of the 
house of Bourbon, the glorious Henri 
Quatre, all the great and little men 
named Louis, Anne of Austria, Marie 
Antoinette, Louis the Seventeenth, the 
hapless child of the Temple who never 
felt the weight of crown or sceptre, and 
whose strange and not known fate still 
aches at our hearts when we stop to 
think of him. All these were the wit- 
nesses and chaperons when the chev- 
alier, no higher than mademoiselle’s 
shoulder, but the soul of gallantry for 
all his lacking inches, would tenderly 
whisper—ah! just as tenderly tonight 
when he was seventy and his charmer 
sixty-eight as long ago in the June time 
of their youth. 

“But, Marie, my well beloved, in- 
deed I believe I have served very faith- 
fully and patiently, and I am of the 
opinion that his Holiness the Pope 
would listen favorably to an applica- 
tion, through Monsieur l’Abbé, for a 
release from your vow. Eh, my dear 
child, what do you say?” And the 
chevalier now raised to his lips the 
small and still white and pretty hand 
of mademoiselle. 

“But 0, monsieur; imagine,” re- 
turne” .arie Sylvie gently, “one could 
not ..« to be released from a vow of 
that nature. It is for our king, Pierre.” 
Mademoiselle’s voice sank to as tender 
a whisper as when she was a girl, and 
her curls quivered each side of her 
cheeks, like those of the marquise. 
“Pierre, I shall be yours some day 
when our king comes.” 

“Ah, always the same response! 
Well, then, suppose our king never 
comes?’’ inquired the chevalier testily. 

“That is impossible. We have al- 
ready buried their late majesties.” 
Mademoiselle crossed herself. “That 
was to be expected, since grandmama 
said we were to be patient until Louis 
the Nineteenth came. She spoke with 
her dying breath. Monsieur 1l’Abbé 
says, beyond a doubt, the good Saint 
Louis dictated her words. And now, 
do you not think, my dear friend, that 
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the hour, the moment, must be at hand 
when the message telling of his visit 
will arrive from his majesty, say- 
ing ad 

The sharp clank of a horse’s hoofs on 
the roadway, the clash of the iron gates, 
the hobble of the abbé across the 
great hall, the click of the marquise’s 
heels and the tap of the marquise’s 
cane; the opening of the great doors 
as the horse comes to a sudden stand- 
still; voices—all these sounds arrest the 
speech of mademoiselle and cause her 
and the chevalier to turn and hasten 
down the gallery, where all the Bour- 
bons are watching them, and cross out 
into the great hall and join the others. 

They arrive just as Philibert, the 
innkeeper from Brimont-Aujillac, is 
bowing himself out of the door. Clé- 
mentine holds a double candelabra high 
up in the air, the marquise is on tiptoe, 
while the abbé, having settled his spec- 
tacles, stares hard at the superscrip- 
tion of a large, white, square envelope 
which he has received at the hands of 
his patroness. 





IV 


“WELL, well, monsieur, is it thus 
that I must wait for a man of your 
learning and accomplishments to de- 
cipher the address of a letter!’ The 
marquise tapped the parquet angrily 
with her cane, while the chevalier whis- 
pered to mademoiselle: 

“Now, God grant this be a letter from 
the king!” 

“Um—um—um!” murmured the 
worthy priest, sore beset by his first in- 
troduction to a strictly modern hand- 
writing. 

“Just heaven! Monsieur 1’Abbé!’” 
cried the marquise, in a tempest, “‘is it 
for this that I have harbored you for 
these forty-odd years in order that you 
might not only minister to our spiritual 
needs, but read our letters, cast up our 
accounts, et cetera, et cetera, now to 
have you set gaping at the sight of a 
letter that may be—?’” Here the 
marquise almost choked with her emo- 
tions, and seized the letter with no 
gentle hand. 





“T will read it myself!’’ she exclaimed, 
as Clémentine held the candelabra 
higher still above her mistress’s shoul- 
der, and the chevalier struck a tinder 
and lighted a torch, while he and made- 
moiselle gathered close about the mar- 
quise in open-mouthed and extraor- 
dinary impatience. 

“Yes, mesdames,” answered the 
abbé solemnly and respectfully; “if you 
can.” 

The marquise peered; so did made- 
moiselle, also the chevalier, likewise 
Clémentine, who could not read at all. 

Then the marquise, stamping her 
foot so that all the other four jumped 
with terror, thrust the letter back into 
the abbé’s hands and commanded: 

“Read it, monsieur, if you know how 
to read at all. If you cannot I must at 
once procure a chaplain whose educa- 
tion is not so lacking!” 

They waited a minute, perhaps two 
or three, when the old man slowly 
spelled out, ‘To Madame la Marquise 
de Brimont, Brimont-Taube, Langue- 
doc, France.”’ 

“Aha!” cried the marquise, “it is 
then oor me! And the postmark 
is——?” 

“Paris,” returned the abbé, reading 
so much with ease. 

“Now, mesdames,”’ he added, look- 
ing, however, as always, only at the 
marquise, “at your orders?’’ 

“It will be best to open it, I should 
say,” said the marquise, “‘since you, 
monsieur, seem unable to devise its 
origin otherwise.” 

“That is quite the fact,”’ returned 
the abbé, meekly ignoring the scorn of 
his benefactress. 

“Stop! Since it may be from his 
sacred majesty, it is best that I should 
cut the envelope with my own hands!’’ 

The marquise received from Clémen- 
tine a pair of pocket scissors, and slit 
open the envelope. She unfolded the 
broad square sheet, and, with an air 
of tender reverence, held it before the 
eyes of the abbé, for in fact the mar- 
quise was no scholar. 

“Read, monsieur,”’ she said. 

So, while the chevalier and Clémen- 
tine held the lights, while mademoiselle 
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held her breath and the marquise held 
the paper, the abbé began. After 
many pauses and innumerable stum- 
blings, he succeeded in reading Paul- 
ine’s letter to her great-grandaunts, 
and to the attendant Clémentine. 

For fully a minute after he had fin- 
ished all four stood perfectly motion- 
less, and then the abbé respectfully drew 
back and took a large pinch of snuff. 

The marquise peered at the missive, 
which she held off from her in a species 
of still questioning dismay. 

“The Americans!’’ she exclaimed, 
breaking the spell of the silence, with a 
tone that might fittingly have been 
employed toward cannibals. 

“Not from the king!” said made- 
moiselle ruefully and with a sigh. 

“For the fortune of mesdames,”’ re- 
marked the abbé succinctly, taking 
more snuff and withdrawing toward 
the warmth of the chimney-side. 

“Never!’’ cried the marquise. 

““Never!’’ echoed mademoiselle. 

“Tf what the lady says in her letter 
is true she is the legal heir to the 
estates,”” said the abbé. 

“And does not my will, as well as 
that of Marie Sylvie, my sister, stand, 
in spite of a hundred legal heirs?” 
asked the marquise, now trembling with 
excitement. 

“Assuredly,”” answered the abbé; 
“but we will only say that the visit of 
these ladies portends a knowledge on 
their part of the facts of their relation- 
ship and claims.” 

“That for their claims!’’ cried the 
marquise, tearing Pauline’s letter in 
two. ‘Shall we not do what we please 
with our own? Because my brother 
Léonce Lionel de la Coutrée was such a 
fool as to leave France and emigrate 
to some God-forsaken place across the 
sea, there to marry and have a daugh- 
ter, who also marries, has a son, who is, 
one may suppose, the father of this 
most insolent young person—must we 
then forget our vows, our sovereign, 
our principles of loyalty, our centuries 
of devotion to the great house of Bour- 
bon? Speak, Monsieur 1’Abbé, speak 
and tell us that!’’ 

““Mesdames,” replied the old man, 
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spreading his lean hands to the blaze 
behind him, “it is to be remembered 
that these Americans probably know 
nothing about the house of Bourbon; 
that for them, in their aboriginal wild- 
ness, their doubtless untamed and 
almost savage simplicity, the grand 
sentiments of loyalty, fidelity, royal 
divinity, are absolutely unknown.” 

“Ah!” The marquise nodded com- 
prehendingly. 

“ Ah-h-h!” 
like manner. 

“T have heard, when I was in Rome,” 
continued the abbé, “that civilization 
in those remote countries is mainly 
comprised in a thirst for gold, for riches 
at any price.” 

“Ah-h!” and “ah!” repeated the 
ladies, with increasing intelligence. 

“Then it will be at once the best 
plan for you, Monsieur 1l’Abbé, to 
write to them a statement of facts: 
that the fortunes of both mademoiselle 
and myself are irrevocably left to his 
sacred majesty, Louis the Nineteenth, 
and a 

“And, pardon, mesdames,” inter- 
rupted the priest; “one must not for- 
get that the usurping government of 
a vile republic still holds the reins in 
our unhappy France. Caution, cau- 
tion! It would be more discreet not 
to name the beneficiary under the 
wills.” 

Both the sisters bowed a grateful 
and admiring assent to so much of 
worldly wisdom. 

“It is to be believed beyond a 
doubt,” added the old man, rejoiced 
at his diplomatic success, “that when 
these American ladies receive the news 
of the disposition of the property of 
mesdames they will reconsider the 
affair of a visit to Languedoc.” 

“Ah, the good, the wise, the ex- 
cellent la Toinette!”’ cried the mar- 
quise. ‘‘What would become of us, 
Marie Sylvie, without his counsels? 
So, with the polite letter that he will 
write tonight he will destroy for us the 
terrors of an acquaintance with these 
descendants of our absurd brother; 
he will put the death-blow to the 
avaricious hopes of these Americans.” 


Mademoiselle nodded in 
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But with all the courtly, gracious 
and positively outspoken terms of his 
epistle, the desired end was not gained 
by its composition and sending to the 
Hétel Petit St. Eustache. By no 
means, for by return post there ar- 
rived another letter to the marquise 
from her affectionate great-grandniece, 
written more in sorrow than in anger, 
and professing a simple and natural 
wish to know her late father’s rela- 
tives, and avowing such a horror and 
contempt of the implication put upon 
her first missive as now rent the souls, 
not only of the marquise and made- 
moiselle, but of the politic old church- 
man as well. 

“You see,” cried the marquise, as 
she listened to Pauline’s second quo- 
tation, “these Americans! they can- 
not all be as savage as represented. 
They still wish to see us, although 
they know that the fortunes are im- 
possible for them. They must come— 
eh, my sister and Monsieur |’ Abbé?— 
not to the inn, but to the Chateau de 
Brimont. It must never be credited 
that the descendants of one even so 
wilful and democratic as our late 
brother Léonce Lionel were lodged 
anywhere but beneath the roof of his 
sisters.” 

Both the abbé and Marie Sylvie 
indorsed this procedure; and a second 
letter was mailed to the Hétel Petit 
St. Eustache, bidding Pauline and her 
mother welcome to the chateau. 

Yet Miss Ackerman, who, despite 
her lack of many years, had never- 
theless acquired a very distinct appre- 
ciation of the wisdom of going slow, 
decided that they would stop first at 
the inn at Brimont-Aujillac, and 
thence would ride the three miles to 
the chateau on the afternoon of their 
arrival. 

Accordingly, after breakfast at one 
o'clock, both Mrs. and Miss Ackerman 
came out into the courtyard of the 
Lion d’Or, and, much to the astonish- 
ment of the innkeeper and his wife, 
the maid and the hostler, mounted 
those two singular-looking machines— 
from which, oh, every saint! these 
ladies must presently fall to their 








death! But no, away they glide 
like ducks upon the deepest water; 
skimming the narrow road as the 
wind does, and, heaven be thanked, 
no broken bones so far as they could 
be seen. 

They had inquired the shortest way 
to the chateau, which, proving to be a 
mere lane, trodden down compactly 
by the cows and sheep, gave them no 
other prospect than the lovely level 
fields in their varying shades of green, 
the soft blue of the sky, the shadow 
of oaks, the tinkle-tankle of the little 
Taube River, where the fleurs-de-lis 
were already beginning to flaunt their 
royal tinge, in stalks full of buds, all 
up and down the stream. 

“They had never seen a bicycle be- 
fore, mother, only think!” cried Paul- 
ine. 

“It seems absurd,” returned the 
older woman, as the two glided on, 
single file, in the sweet warmth of the 
day. 

“Pauline,” added the mother, 
“those must be the towers of the 
chateau. Are you nervous?” 

Miss Ackerman threw a glance of 
amused and scornful defiance over her 
shoulder, for of course the daughter, 
being of her nationality, was in the 
lead. 

“Do I look so?” 

Indeed she did not. In a quite cor- 
rect costume of dark gray, with a soft 
felt hat, also gloves and gaiters of 
gray; with the bloom of youth, health, 
anticipation, ambition and intoxication 
on her pretty, round cheeks, Pauline 
presented anything but a nervous ap- 
pearance. 

But before her mother could reply 
to her query both women gave utter- 
ance to a decidedly nervous scream 
and nearly came to grief in the road, 
for at the bend there reared a fat don- 
key, his saddlebags bursting with live 
fowls, these cackling with all their 
might, while the late rider, a plump 
monk, knelt in the dust, crossing him- 
self and shivering with terror as 
Pauline and her mother whirled past 
him. His moans were piteous, and 
the braying of the donkey and the 
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wailing of the corded hens most 
appalling. 
“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mrs. 


Ackerman. “The man is frightened 
out of his wits, I suppose. This cer- 
tainly is Arcadia. I wonder if the old 
aunties have never seen a bicycle, 
either!” 

“Who cares whether they have or 
not!” answered Pauline. “If they 
object I'll break mine up before their 
eyes. Say, mother, am10O.K.? My 
violets straight?” 

“Yes; are mine?” 

“You're as fit as a ten-franc glove. 
Now,” added the young woman, “here 
we are.” 

They passed between the open gates 
into the park of the Chateau de Bri- 
mont and proceeded up the beautiful 
driveway, through the magnificent 
gardens, in and out where the terraces 
ran at either side, where fountains 
played and where the sun shone like 
gold over their coming. 

“And this”—the young girl rose in 
her seat, and the red, splendid blood 
rushed over her face as she took in the 
vast prospect spread before her eyes, 
took in the superb castle, feudal in 
its size and bearings—“this, then, is 
my inheritance!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed the mother. 
“They’re on the terrace. Look be- 
tween those shrubs, and you can see 
two old ladies and an old man. The 
man, I should say, is a priest.”’ 

Yes, mesdames and the abbé were 
on the terrace. They beheld the ad- 
vent of the two strangers, and piously 
crossed themselves. The marquise 
and her sister fled into the house. They 
had never seen nor even heard of a 
bicycle, nor yet had their confessor, 
who hobbled off to his oratory. 

From the vantage ground of the 
salon, behind the window curtains, 
they said to each other solemnly: 

“The end of the world is indeed 
near! Oh, the shamelessness, the in- 
iquity, the impious disrespect! Skirts 
midway of the—let us not mention the 
word even, for toward the good God 
and all His saints one must be polite! 
And hold! violets! violets! And these 
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are the Americans! Where is Clémen- 
tine? Give her the small brass fire- 
tongs. Send her out with the respect- 
ful compliments of madame la mar- 
quise, and let her, with courtesy, but 
with firmness, pluck the abominable 
flowers from the bodices of the relatives 
of our late brother, Albert Léonce 
Lionel, and inform them that at the 
Chateau de Brimont the emblem of the 
Corsican must burn and cannot bloom. 
And let our excellent Clémentine 
bring from our armoires two silk 
skirts, and let her assist at the decent 
toilet of these ladies, making them 
presentable in the eyes of the world. 
Let her send refreshments to them in 
the boudoir, after the toilet is com- 
plete. Let her order Jacques or Jules 
—if they will touch them!—to hide 
away those monstrosities of the devil 
upon which those ladies arrived. Let 
Monsieur 1l’Abbé emerge from his 
modest retirement and greet them and 
escort them into the presence of 
madame la marquise and mademoi- 
selle!’’ 

All of which was done with great 
politeness by Clémentine, Jacques, 
Jules—trembling and in terror, with 
prayers—and the abbé. 

It may be supposed that both Mrs. 
and Miss Ackerman were mystified 
with these proceedings, and that it was 
very fortunate for all those concerned 
that English was an unknown quan- 
tity for the majority. 

When the boutonniéres were nimbly 
wrested from them with the fire-tongs 
and when the gorgeous white silk 
skirts, flowered respectively in red 
and green, were cast deftly over their 
bicycle garb, Pauline, divided between 
laughter and anger, cried: 

“What do you suppose this means, 
mother?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know! Are you 
going to submit to such ridiculous in- 
civility? My goodness gracious alive! 
I’m a sight to behold in this full 
skirt!” 

“Am I going to submit?’’ laughed 
Pauline, surveying herself in the mir- 
ror, while Clémentine held a hand- 
glass before her and dashed Cologne 
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water over her hands. “I like that! 
I’m going to submit to anything on 
earth, and so are you, dear, to gain my 
ends. Ah! isn’t this a foretaste of the 
future? For behold, for the first time 
in her life Pauline de la Coutrée-Acker- 
man has the services of a lady’s-maid. 
Who cares what the dear old frumps’ 
ideas are, so long as the day comes 
when I shall reign here!” 

And Miss Ackerman thanked Clémen- 
tine in such a pretty way as quite to 
win over the aged woman’s heart. 

When at last, thus strangely ar- 
rayed, the mother and daughter were 
solemnly conducted by the abbé down 
into the grand salon they beheld the 
marquise and mademoiselle both stand- 
ing at the far end of the room. A 
series of profound courtesies followed, 
performed, it must be admitted, with 
equal grace on both sides, while the 
abbé duly announced the visitors by 
name. 

The marquise for a moment sur- 
veyed her guests and the juncture 
promised to be a trifle uncomfortable, 
as might be expected when, with re- 
mote ideas, if any, of each other, a 
half-century ago looks into the eyes of 
today. 

Of course it was the young girl who 
took the initiative. With a little run 
—much admired and duly instilled by 
Reeb as indicative of the runaway 
sweet impulses of youth—Pauline cov- 
ered the sixty feet of polished floor 
which separated her from her relatives, 
made a beautiful courtesy on reaching 
them, seized the hand of the marquise 
in both of hers, kissed it respectfully, 
duplicated all of this for mademoiselle, 
and then cast her lovely eyes up to their 
withered countenances. Her pouting 
lips received the answer they seemed 
so innocently to crave. Pauline in a 
trice was gathered to the hearts of her 
great-grandaunts; youth, beauty and 
ruse had their usual effect, while the 
mother looked on with sympathetic 
smiles and nods. 

With the most delightful ingenuous- 
ness Pauline contrived to apologize 
for the short skirts, the awful bicycles, 
the atrocious violets, not quite com- 


prehending why she should, but at- 
taining the object of making the old 
ladies believe that adverse circum- 
stances alone had coerced their guests 
into all these unseemly things. 

Then Mrs. Ackerman took from her 
satchel a packet of time-stained letters 
—those written at the dictation of the 
marquise and mademoiselle themselves 
by this very same dear old Abbé de la 
Toinette—see! the signature!—to their 
exiled and disinherited brother, Albert 
Léonce Lionel, in Louisiana in the year 
1840, and sacredly preserved by his 
descendants, proving that Pauline was 
indeed their brother’s great-grand- 
child and no impostor. 

The joy of these old ladies as they 
beheld this young girl, who indeed re- 
sembled much the portrait of the 
marquise taken in her eighteenth year; 
their agitation as they insisted that 
their newly found relatives should come 
at once to the chateau and spend a 
month with them; the shy, proud re- 
luctance of Pauline and her amiable 
mother; the final yielding to solicita- 
tion; the despatching of Jules at once 
for the luggage of mesdames at the 
inn; the showing them to the suite of 
rooms already prepared for them; the 
ringing of the angelus bell on their way 
through the grand gallery; the pious 
falling upon her knees of their young 
great-grandniece—contriving, as she 
did so, to twitch her gasping mama’s 
gown, and so pull her into line with 
her surroundings; the sweet simplicity 
of Pauline as she beheld the sump- 
tuously furnished rooms, the glowing 
fires, the exquisite toilet-tables, the 
splendid mirrors, the Beauvais tap- 
estries, the cloth-of-gold hangings; her 
naive and dutiful admiration of the 
carved prie-dieu; her reverential awe 
at the head of the stag which a king 
had killed—all this and much more one 
might have observed before the heavy 
oaken door closed, the heavy portiére 
was drawn and the guests were alone 
together. 

They exchanged glances, and almost 
in one breath exclaimed: 

“Heaven be praised! I thought they 
would never go.” 
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THE COMING 


And Pauline added, as she threw her- 
self upon a lounge whose down quilt 
of blue satin billowed about her, and 
kicked off her boots and leggings: 

“Mother, we are guests at the Cha- 
teau de Brimont.” 

Mrs. Ackerman, heated with the ef- 
fort incident to getting out of the white 
and green brocade skirt, heaved a sigh 
and nodded. 

“You're your mother’s own daugh- 
ter,” she said, now standing in the 
midst of the pool of silk. 

“I’m myself,’ replied the younger 
woman, in a low, haughty tone. 

Inheritance so impinges upon indi- 
viduality that it is frequently difficult 
to determine where the one ends and 
the other begins. There was a fair 
slice of the land promoter’s helpmeet 
in the composition of the slender, 
beautiful young person who presently 
sat up at the desk which had once be- 
longed to Marie Antoinette, and wrote 
a brief account of her experiences, 
since seeing him, to fhe Duc de Mon- 
plaisir. 

The closing paragraph of his fiancée’s 
letter ran thus: 

All this goes well, as you see. It now 
remains for me to take the best way that 
presents itself to inform my excellent 
great-aunts of my engagement to one 


whom, perhaps, they will not approve; then 
to introduce him to them as their much 


desired Louis the Nineteenth! Figure to 
yourself their consternation, surprise, joy; 
at least so I hope, for, to be frank, the 


name of his majesty, although I carefully 
led up to it, was received by them in total 
silence. Still, we will suppose that their 
delight will be as great as your man has 
caused you to believe. Next, they will bid 

ou come to the chateau; you will set out. 

ell, one can’t say it wili fall out just so 
and so, but I pledge you a kiss, Louis, that 
in less than a fortnight you will receive word 
to pack up yom royal garments and come to 
Languedoc! Write me at the inn; it can 
be brought over by one of the valets, or I 
myself will stop there for it. Four horses and 
a lot of handsome old-fashioned carriages 
have been placed at our disposal; also there 
are about forty servants for the chateau alone. 
Already, monsieur, I see the crown upon 
your brows! It is extraordinarily hard to 
set oneself back—as one would a clock, 
for example—for actually these people are 
exactly as you said you had been informed— 
in the last century entirely. Reeb had her 
uses, for had I not studied with her plays of 
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that epoch I should be lost. As it is, it 
amuses me to act the role of an ingénue of 


the reign of Louis the Eighteenth. Aw 
revoir, Louis de Bourbon! 
Always yours, 
PAULINE. 


And it is quite true, too, that day by 
day both Pauline and her mother en- 
joyed the, to them, novel existence of 
the Chateau de Brimont. Had it not 
possessed a definite aim, it is equally 
true that this life would have palled; 
but the fine exhilaration of the object, 
the increasing growth toward the cli- 
max, the subtle flavor of the plan which 
harbored behind the girl’s lightest 
word or most apparently casual action, 
gave such an impetus and relish to her 
time as made her a thousand-fold more 
buoyant than she had ever been be- 
fore. Success is superb, but it is a fact 
that the confident struggle for it pos- 
sesses a diviner salt. 

Then the luxurious style of the 
chateau—the troops of servants; the 
equipages; the occasional formal visits 
of the Comte de Frijac, the Prince 
d’Oxillac and their families; all these 
people of the long ago, each as ignorant 
of the affairs of the world of the present 
as if it were still unborn, were interest- 
ing beyond measure. Even the daily 
mass in the chapel and the visits to the 
convent were tolerated, because with 
them all came the delirious homage of 
grand manners which is very grateful 
indeed to most republican persons, and 
was especially so to the unaccustomed 
souls of Mrs. and Miss Ackerman. 

What castles the girl built! What 
splendid jewels she set upon her hand- 
some head! What troops of people 
who had regarded her disdainfully in 
the past she flouted with unprece- 
dented splendors! What good deeds 
she did to those who had been kind to 
her! What amateur theatricals she 
gave at Newport and New York for 
charity! What races on land and sea 
she won! What gowns and ermines 
and sables she bought! What scores 
of men wrote her down “the reigning 


beauty ’’ as her coach tooled up the 
drive! And of her lover—what of 
him? 


There is a spade which, put into the 
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hand of youth, digs love’s grave, and 
the name of the spade is Ambition, and 
the day comes when youth, looking 
backward, curses the spade and clam- 
ors for love’s resurrection; but this 
seldom comes. 

Pauline Ackerman was wholly ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of her object, and 
if once in awhile the old sweet be- 
lief in love for love’s own sake knocked 
at her heart, she stilled the beat with 
the intimate knowledge that de Mon- 
plaisir would not marry her unless she 
could in some way provide the where- 
withal. There were other men in the 
world besides de Monplaisir. Yes, but 
Pauline and her mother were unani- 
mous in thinking that a duke in the 
hand was worth any other man in the 
bush, especially a duke who had intro- 
duced them to the broad estates of de 
Brimont and de la Coutrée. 

Pauline had been out for a drive. 
The marquise and mademoiselle seldom 
drove—the motion fatigued them; so 
the girl, as her mother remained with 
her hostesses, had been off by herself, 
and had stopped at the inn, where an 
urgent letter from her lover awaited 
her. She drove home quickly, at once 
went to her room, exchanged her blue 
gown for a simple white one, with no 
ribbons, no jewels, just a spray of lily- 
of-the-valley, where the laces crossed 
at her throat. She took the duke’s 
letter in her hand and stood surveying 
herself, for she heard her mother’s foot- 
step in the corridor, and wished to be 
assured that the marquise was alone 
before she went downstairs. 

The marquise was not alone. Made- 
moiselle was with her, and as Mrs. 
Ackerman left, the abbé entered her 
boudoir. 

“My daughter,” he said, “I think it 
is now time for you to speak a little of 
our king; I counseled silence upon the 
subject until I should acquaint myself 
somewhat with the characters of these 
ladies. There is no danger. Where I 
thought that the violets might indicate 
a sympathy with the usurper I find it 
merely to have been accident. This 
pure young girl only yesterday said to 
her estimable mother in my hearing as 


she gazed upon the portrait of his maj- 
esty, Louis the Seventeenth, of mar- 
tyred memory, ‘Look, mother; is not 
that the face of a royal boy? Has he 
not the face of a monarch—that beauti- 
ful young Bourbon! Ah, how I vener- 
ate such misfortunes!’ You perceive, 
mesdames,”’ continued the abbé, “that 
your new-found relations, although 
Americans and not to be regarded too 
seriously, still will be in sympathy with 
us all, and the féte of our blessed St. 
Louis may be appropriately kept, as it 
is our custom, with prayers for his 
majesty, Louis the Nineteenth.” 

“God be praised!”’ cried both ladies 
in unison. 

“T shall this day,’ added the mar- 
quise, “impart to my great-grandniece 
the loyalty of our house and the sacred 
cause and name of him to whom we 
leave our patrimonies. Eh, Marie 
Sylvie?” 

Mademoiselle bowed her head. She 
saw the long shadow of the little cheva- 
lier coming up the gardens ahead of the 
chevalier himself, and she slipped out 
the window and pattered up the path 
to meet him. 

“If I am not grievously mistaken, 
mesdames,”’ the abbé continued, quite 
ignoring Marie Sylvie’s exit, “you will 
find in Mademoiselle Pauline a most 
perfect concord with your most pious 
arrangements. I have made human na- 
ture the study of a long life, mesdames, 
and it is not at the age of eighty-three 
that I shall find myself mistaken. Ah, 
no!”” And the abbé, who had only 
lately come in contact with the in- 
tricacies of what may be summed up 
as modernity, walked out of the mar- 
quise’s boudoir, taking snuff and much 
satisfaction in his own astuteness— 
just as Pauline walked in at the upper 
door. 

“May I enter and bid you good 
morning, madame grandaunt?”’ asked 
the young girl, halting at the thresh- 
old and courtesying low; for Miss 
Ackerman, with the wonderful adapta- 
bility of her countrywomen, had long 
since absorbed the charming formal- 
isms of intercourse which she found 
prevailing at the Chateau de Brimont. 
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“Certainly, my dear child,” replied 
the marquise, “and very apropos, since 
I was just now wishing to see you; I 
have something to say to you of im- 
portance—great importance. Sit down, 
Pauline.” 

Pauline hesitated, as she drew the 
high ottoman up beside the mar- 
quise. 

“Madame grandaunt ”’—she half fal- 
tered, pressing the duke’s letter tightly 
between her fingers—‘‘will you allow 
me to say that I have something to tell 
you—something of the greatest impor- 
tance to me; something for which, oh, 
my beloved grandaunt, I wish to ask 
your benediction, your approval?” 
Miss Ackerman now cast herself, with 
the grace of Reeb, upon the stately 
ottoman and clasped her hands implor- 
ingly toward the marquise, while the 
least hint of tears quivered in her voice. 

“My child,” cried the marquise, 
much moved, “I pray of you do not 
hesitate. Confide in me, and if your 
project merits it—as I am sure it must 
—my benediction shall be yours. What 
is it, then, my Pauline?” 

“My betrothal,’’ answered the girl, 
with downcast eyes and reddening 
cheeks. 

“Ah-h!’ exclaimed the old lady. 
“Here indeed we are in the midst of 
something very interesting. Marriage 
—that is a great step, my child, and 
doubtless your excellent mama has 
looked to it before this that the parti 
selected is a desirable one?”’ 

“My mother has consented, but, 
madame grandaunt, you, as the head 
of our house, at least on my late father’s 
side, are the one whose approval I seek. 
Oh, madame grandaunt, he is so no- 
ble, so handsome, so all that one can 
desire!’’ 

“Hold!” smiled the older woman. 
“That is youth, that is enthusiasm, that 
is nature. Tell me, my child, who is 
your fiancé?” 

Pauline now lowered her eyes again 
and swept the tail of her long gown 
pathetically around her feet. She 
sighed. 

“Madame grandaunt, he is almost 
an exile; he is heavily in debt; he is re- 
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garded with scorn by those who should 
acknowledge him as their chief; he is 
proscribed, watched; he dare not dis- 
play even the coat of arms of his house; 
he who should command in castles 
and palaces now resides in a shabby 
apartment in the rue Trouchet.” Thus 
Miss Ackerman described, quite fit- 
tingly, she fancied, the social state of 
the Bourbon heir, and she was not too 
far afield. 

“Ah?” responded the marquise. 
“But this is all very unfortunate, my 
dear Pauline, for since you have no for- 
tune, what, then, will you and this penni- 
less young gentleman live upon?” The 
old marquise began to fear that after 
all the young American had but ar- 
rived at Brimont for the purpose of 
enlisting her substantial sympathies. 

Miss Ackerman at once felt the situa- 
tion and met it with the watchword in- 
cident to the supposed circumstances 
all the world over. 

“On love!’ she exclaimed, with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘Love and hope and faith.” 

“Fine things,’’ rejoined the old lady, 
“but shadowy. What is the name of 
this young man, Pauline?” 

“His name is—Louis. He is known 
as the Duc de Monplaisir.” 

“Aha! a title I do not recognize. 
Doubtless invented by the Corsican,” 
she added to herself, with a curling lip 
and a restive tap of her cane on the 
floor. 

“Madame grandaunt, you disap- 
prove? I feared that you would! 
Oh, I implore of you, do not keep back 
your benediction from me. Louis and 
I are going to America to make our 
fortunes, and I could not bear the 
thought of leaving France without 
your approval. Besides,” she added 
falteringly, twisting de Monplaisir’s 
letter in her hands, ‘he desires to 
know if he may come to de Brimont 
to see me—to pay his respects to you 
and mademoiselle—he has heard much 
of you.” 

“From you, doubtless.” The mar- 
quise rose and opened the velvet-lined 
drawer of one of the toilet-tables in 
the adjoining room. She took from 
it a beautiful necklace of corals and 
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diamonds, not costly but well suited 
to a young person. 

“Before he knew of me,” 
answered. 

The marquise clasped the necklace 
around her great-grandniece’s neck 
and put a little pecking, bird-like kiss 
on her forehead. 

“Now, the good God bless you, my 
child,” she said. “At this moment 
it is most fitting that I should com- 
municate to you the reason why you 
can never inherit either the fortune of 
my sister or my own.” 

Pauline had knelt to receive the 
necklace and the blessing. She re- 
mained on her knees still, while the 
marquise placed a hand on either of 
her shoulders. 

“And if you are a true descendant 
of the family of de la Coutrée, as I 
believe you to be, you will rejoice com- 
pletely that the vow taken by my 
sister and myself, long years ago, can- 
not be violated. That vow, Pauline, 
was that we should never leave our 
estates until the house of Bourbon 
once more reigned in our beloved 
France.” 

Miss Ackerman started, sprang to 
her feet, clasped her hands in mute 
and yet apparently incredulous ecstasy, 
while the marquise continued, her 
black eyes sparkling with fervor and 
loyalty : 

“That to Louis the Nineteenth, 
whom “ 

The girl now staggered backward— 
having calculated the pas and its cost 
some minutes since—and leaned, as 
Reeb would have rejoiced to see her 
favorite pupil, against the heavy 
armoire. 

“Whom,” continued the marquise, 
noting but by no means understand- 
ing the agitation of her young relative, 
“our sainted grandmama on her death- 
bed declared we should live to see come 
to this poor Chateau de Brimont, as 
came his sacred ancestors, also kings 
of France. Louis the Nineteenth, Paul- 
ine—he is our heir.”’ 

Miss Ackerman gasped, almost 
choked, and darted toward the mar- 
quise, her eyes and cheeks aflame with 


Pauline 


the anxiety of one who watches the 
scales swing that hold all his future in 
their balance. 

“Madame grandaunt, can I be- 
lieve my senses? Oh, can it be true? 
You, too, and my Grandaunt Marie 
Sylvie believe in, are loyal to, the 
house of Bourbon? You, too, exe- 
crate the Republic, disdain the house 
of Bonaparte? You, too, believe 
that the day will come when the 
flag of the fleur-de-lis will wave from 
every house-top? Oh, you render me 
the happiest girl in the world! you will 
render my Louis the happiest man!” 

“He is a royalist?” gasped the old 
woman feverishly. 

“Royalist, royalist!” Pauline 
laughed wildly. “He, my lover! my 
fiancé! he himself is ~ 

For a second the young girl wavered; 
the blurred standard of Truth flut- 
tered in her face, only to be thrust 
aside. She concluded: 

“is Bourbon d’Orléans! is himself 
Louis the Nineteenth. De Monplaisir 
is but the title by which he is some- 
times known, and prefers to be. Since 
France denies him, why should he 
parade his name?” The last words 
were hurried out with tremendous 
dash and force. 

The old marquise fell upon her knees 
and raised the cross which hung at her 
chatelaine to her wrinkled lips. For 
a second there was a deep silence, 
while the most loyal heart that ever 
beat in a woman’s breast throbbed 
out its unworded thanksgiving to the 
Throne of Grace, while the turbulent 
pulses of the American girl kept such 
madcap time as made the place swim 
before her eyes. 

“My king! my king! He comes! 
he comes! My child, why did you 
not tell me this before? My bene- 
diction! my approval!” The mar- 
quise rose and laughed. “To think 
that one of my family is deemed worthy 
of the choice of his sacred majesty! 
Almost an exile, you say? Write! 
The abbé shall write also. Bid him 
Godspeed to de Brimont. 
told me? 


Debts, you 
Youth must indeed amuse 
itself a little; they shall be paid! 
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Hold! give me that little string of beads 
from your throat; so, there!” replac- 
ing the corals and brilliants in their 
drawer and taking out a magnificent 
parure of diamonds and rubies, “ these 
are the fitting jewels for her who is to 
be the bride of France’s sovereign, 
my dear!” The marquise took Pauline 
by the hand and drew her to her side, 
while she reached out the other arm 
and pulled the bell-rope. 

When Clémentine appeared, “Sum- 
mon Monsieur |l’Abbé, Madame Ack- 
erman, mademoiselle and monsieur le 
chevalier,” she said. ‘‘Bid them to 
have the complaisance to come to me 
here without delay. 

“Tremble not, my child,” added 
Pauline’s great-grandaunt, for the girl 
was shivering with her tangle of 
emotions. “Rejoice, for you bring 
happiness beyond comparison into 
the lives of us old people; into the 
lives of some hundreds here in the 
domains belonging to my sister and 
myself.” 

The old marquise had no misgivings 
whatever in accepting the revelation 
just made by her young relative. She 
had neither reluctance nor hesitation in 
her belief in all that she had heard. To 
her, who had never seen any portrait 
whatever of the Duc d’Orléans; had 
never read a line concerning him; who 
had no affiliation with any members 
of the royalist parties, in or out of 
France; who, for almost fifty years, 
had pinned her simple faith on the 
dictum of a moribund grandmother 
and on the legend of her family’s loy- 
alty to the Bourbons since the reign 
of the first king of that line, Pauline’s 
announcement seemed most natural. 
It would never have occurred to the 
dame chatelaine of de Brimont or to 
anyone within her radius to have ques- 
tioned the identity of her great-grand- 
niece’s suitor, or to have done other 
than joyfully prepare to greet the 
young, and as yet landless, heir to a 
fallen throne. 

To one who has waited for an ideal 
as long as these people had, its ap- 
parent realization admits of no skep- 
ticism. In the same manner the mar- 
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quise, mademoiselle and the abbé him- 
self took the pious devotions of the 
Ackermans as a matter of course; it 
never entered into their minds to 
investigate their sincerity. None of 
them had ever encountered a Protes- 
tant in their lives; yet the fact re- 
mained that Pauline and her mother 
were Baptists in name, and that a seri- 
ous consultation had resulted in the 
decision to join in the Roman services 
without preliminary parley, lest such 
might prove inimical to their scheme. 

Clémentine threw open the double 
doors and held aside the portiéres; 
mademoiselle, the chevalier and the 
abbé entered, some wonder written 
upon their aged countenances as they 
beheld the marquise standing in the 
middle of the room, Pauline at her 
side, with her hands quite full of 
strings and coronets, brooches and 
aigrettes of sparkling gems. 

““My beloved friends,” the marquise 
began, and then stopped short, for 
Mrs. Ackerman hurried into the room 
in an excited way. She had, on re- 
ceiving the summons, quaked with 
terror lest something had gone amiss, 
for her daughter had not taken her 
into her confidence regarding her 
latest move. 

One glance reassured the promoter’s 
facile widow; and, remembering the 
beautifier of the rue de la Paix, she 
collected her face and joined the group. 

“My beloved friends,” resumed the 
old marquise, ‘‘I have to tell you great, 
glorious, magnificent news. In this 
young girl, our beloved grandniece, 
Pauline de la Coutrée-Ackerman, you 
see the one who has been chosen by 
the heir of the house of Bourbon as his 
bride! My sister, the King of France 
seeks an alliance with our poor but 
ever faithful house! Our blood will 
give to our country yet another 
dauphin! My friends, listen! the com- 
ing of Louis the Nineteenth is at hand!’’ 

The sweet, pitiful eyes of Marie 
Sylvie were lowered to meet the ten- 
der and triumphant looks of the chev- 
alier; their hands, quite wrinkled, with 
blue veins knotting all the white, en- 
countered and clasped together amid 
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the stiff folds of mademoiselle’s pe- 
lisse. The abbé raised his hands in 
mute thanksgiving; the American lady 
took refuge in the modest contempla- 
tion of the floor. 

“Oh, my beloved friends,”’ continued 
the marquise, leaning one hand upon 
Pauline’s shoulder, the other heavily 
upon her ebony cane, “our king comes 
to de Brimont, our king! our king! 
Grandmama was right! Let us at 
once go to the chapel, Monsieur 1l’Abbé, 
and offer up our thanks to the abun- 
dantly good God.” 

On the way the little chevalier and 
mademoiselle lingered in the narrow 
passage built in the great wall, where 
the portraits of the Bourbons hung in 
the shadows; and the little chevalier 
drew down Marie Sylvie’s head to 
his shoulder and for the first time his 
lips were laid tremblingly, reveren- 
tially on those of his sweetheart. 

All together, the marquise, made- 
moiselle, Mrs. Ackerman, Pauline, the 
chevalier and the abbé, knelt before 
the altar in the chapel; and, contra- 


dictory as it may seem, the Fubilate 
which sang in the hearts of the Amer- 
icans was precisely as earnest as that 
which echoed up to heaven from the 
guileless souls of the French. 


Vv 


ALL was preparation at the chateau, 
at Brimont-Aujillac, Brimont-Taube, 
Taube-sur-Mer. This preparation was 
in a sense subdued, it is true. The 
only word of warning that was given 
out was a respectful request from the 
mayor of Brimont-Aujillac that, “out 
of regard for the—unfortunately!— 
prevailing government, madame la 
marquise would have the condescend- 
ing grace to forbid the bands of music 
from playing on the occasion of the 
celebration of the coming to Langue- 
doc of the well beloved, the heir to the 
—alas!—now empty throne of France; 
as such has been prohibited by the 
said prevailing government in the city 
of Marseilles, and a departure from 
the obnoxious decree might cause 


serious trouble, by calling attention 
to the loyalty of the good people of 
the province.” 

But, although the absence of the 
music was held to be a great loss, even 
it was soon forgotten in the plans of 
the marquise and her retainers, pen- 
sioners, farmers and the rest. 

At the chateau the royal suite, as it 
had always been called since his majesty, 
Louis the Thirteenth of blessed mem- 
ory, had occupied it, when he made his 
journey into Languedoc in the year 
1641, was thrown open, aired, swept 
and garnished for the coming of this, 
his descendant. The grand Gobelins 
tapestries were brushed, shaken and 
rehung upon the walls, where, when 
his majesty should lie down at night 
for his repose, his eyes might rest upon 
the edifying history of “The Golden 
Fleece”; the gorgeous damask cur- 
tains, all embroidered with the royal 
fleur-de-lis, were drawn aside from 
the carved and gilded bedstead, dis- 
playing the pillows beautifully dressed 
with the priceless lace from Brussels; 
the sheets marked with the royal arms 
were taken from their lavender; the 
coverlet, emblazoned with the same 
device; the porcelain, decorated in 
similar fashion—all these were brought 
out and placed in readiness for his 
majesty. 

At Brimont-Aujillac the young boys 
and girls from the silk mills were 
being drilled each evening by the 
good sisters at the convent in the 
singing of a royal ode composed by 
the Abbé de la Toinette himself. At 
Brimont-Taube the good wives and 
good men and their sons and daughters 
were scouring their houses, their best 
clothes, polishing their silver buttons, 
beads and earrings, teaching one an- 
other how one should salute a king. 
At Taube-sur-Mer the fishwives and 
their men and children were hurrying 
at the skinning and the oil-pots and 
nets and casting quick glances at 
the sea and sky, praying to St. Martin 
for good weather, and being a little 
vexed that, after all their watching and 
waiting for his sail, the young king was, 
it seems, to come by land. 
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This regret the marquise herself fully 
shared. 

““Grandmama said, ‘Look ever to- 
ward the sea and you shall behold the 
white flag flying.’ I regret, Marie Syl- 
vie, that his majesty finds it necessary 
to come by the land. Grandmama, I 
dare say, though, did not see every 
detail quite correctly.” 

“Oh,” answered Marie Sylvie, “is it 
not enough, then, my sister, that the 
king comes? Let us not be too particu- 
lar whether it be ship or coach that 
brings him; doubtless the good God had 
the privilege of changing His mind.” 

“True,” replied the marquise, with 
a glance at mademoiselle, who of late 
seemed to be tasting with little furtive 
sips at the delicious cup of a youth 
which had been retarded, but never 
quenched, in all these many years. 

Mademoiselle, in fact, used more 
rouge and powder, was more coquettish 
in her toilets, kept monsieur le chev- 
alier waiting for her in the salon far 
longer and made much more beautiful 


eyes for him than she had ever done 


before. It was all, of course, because 
monsieur le chevalier was now occu- 
pied, daily, hourly, in urging his suit; 
in imploring mademoiselle to name the 
time when she would become his wife: 
which goes to show that youth does not 
pre-empt all the deliriums and delights 
of love, but that these sometimes laugh 
with deepest joy on lips no longer red. 

Pauline Ackerman lived these days 
and weeks in a whirl, from which she 
allowed herself no period of rest, no 
time to think; her veins were on fire 
with the fever of impatience and the 
terror lest something unforeseen, un- 
imaginable, should arise to thwart her 
desire; but the weeks went away to join 
the rest of their kind and nothing un- 
toward occurred. 

It was now August, and very soon 
the duke would be with her. Within 
seven days the most important act in 
the drama which Miss Ackerman had 
so far successfully conducted would be 
set in motion by the arrival of her 
suitor. 

Today she sat upon the floor in the 
suite which was known as the “ Dauph- 
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in’s”; for immediately after the an- 
nouncement of her engagement had 
been made the young girl who was 
destined to wed a king was assigned a 
separate and far more magnificent suite 
of apartments than those she had 
shared with her mother; two maids and 
a valet had at once been appointed for 
her particular service; four of the finest 
horses, a groom, a coachman and foot- 
man had been placed at her exclusive 
disposal. All the few families of dis- 
tinction in the neighborhood had been 
duly presented to her. In short, Miss 
Ackerman’s cup might be reasonably 
supposed to be overflowing with honey 
and oil; but for all this she sat with 
knitted brows upon the floor in her 
favorite lounging attitude, the buttons 
missing from her peignoir, and its open 
front displaying the rare, long beauty 
of her throat. She had dismissed her 
maids, for to a woman in Pauline’s 
position maids, even those who under- 
stood not the other language, are un- 
safe adjuncts. Mrs. Ackerman lay on 
the couch with the novel in her hand 
which she had brought with her from 
Paris two months ago. 

““Mother,”’ spoke Pauline in English, 
as she always did when these matters 
were under discussion between them. 
She stuck the handle of her pen in her 
mouth as she looked speculatively over 
at her parent. 

Mrs. Ackerman gladly threw aside 
the novel; she had read it through four 
times, since there were no books at the 
chateau save those of religion. She 
looked at her daughter interrogatively. 

“Suppose, after all,” said Pauline, 
“that when Louis gets here, either he is 
unable to convince the old lady that she 
must identify and name him in the 
wills only as Louis, Duc de Monplaisir, 
or that someone, something, should 
turn up to floor us—eh? What then?” 

“Pshaw!” retorted the mother. 
“Don’t you worry over any such non- 
sensical idea as that! If I know any- 
thing at all about men and women, and 
I think I do’”’—Mrs. Ackerman spoke 
with a supercilious and reminiscent 
smile—“ the duke will know quite well 
how to make the marquise and made- 
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moiselle alter the texts of their wills 
before he has been here many days. 
Don’t be a fool, my dear; don’t be like 
your father now, I beg, and begin to 
have compunctions just as we are on 
the verge of consummating about the 
biggest deal we'll ever get a chance at 
in our lives.” 

“IT haven’t any compunctions,’’ ex- 
claimed the girl hastily. “I'll admit, 
though, that I have some fears.” 

“Banish them, then! Nothing, and 
no one, can turn up, as you putit. My 
heavens, child, the people are as safe 
as if we had all been translated back 
before the flood. They are three of 
the most perfect idiots; they have no 
more conception of the world of today 
than I have of how Noah’s wife made 
her bonnet. And neither has anyone 
within a hundred leagues of them. 
Just remember that these old parties 
have immured themselves here for half 
a century; sitting up day and night 
waiting and watching for ‘the king to 
come.’” Mrs. Ackerman nearly choked 
between laughing and lying down. 
“Here, my dear, when we have been 
good enough to show up with the royal 
article, you indeed must begin to quake 
—your father over again. Brace up; 
look ahead to your fifty millions of 
francs and all these splendid acres of 
Brimont and de la Coutrée. Are you 
writing to the duke?” 

“Yes,” replied Pauline. “It’s thelast 
letter he’ll have before he starts. I’ve 
been reading it over to see that I’ve told 
him everything—I think I have: that 
the marquise is to send the post-chaise 
with outriders for him to the inn to 
meet the arrival of the diligence; that 
the mayor will meet him and welcome 
him; also Master Tonton, the notary; 
Master Carolac, the bailiff; Pére Men- 
goult, et cetera, et cetera; that at the 
cross the marquise and mademoiselle 
will await his coming; that he must be 
careful and keep well in mind all the 
etiquette of such an occasion; that he 
must not wear violets nor mention the 
name of Bonaparte; that he must con- 
form to all the observances of religion; 
be haughty and yet complaisant. Oh, 
goodness me! he must certainly know 


how to meet the situation and use it 
to the best possible advantage. If he 
doesn’t—well, then, I'll step in and 
repair the damage, that’s all.”’ Paul- 
ine paused, drew up her knees between 
her clasped hands and gazed straight 
ahead of her. 

“Mother,” she said at last, “ you said 
something or other, a minute ago, about 
my being like father, didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Ackerman nodded; she was 
eating nut-cakes and sipping Bor- 
deaux. 

“Sometimes, lately, I have wished 
that I were like him.” 

“How?” gasped the mother, setting 
down her glass. 

“Dead,” returned the girl drily. 
Then she rose, kicked the long drap- 
eries from under her feet and laughed. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,’”’ she 
said glibly; “I am not dying just now. 
I am alive and bound to succeed in my 
undertaking.” 

Mrs. Ackerman kissed her. 


The great day, the greatest day that 
the countryside had known, since his 
majesty Louis the Thirteenth game two 
hundred and fifty-odd yearg@gge, at 
length dawned for this little corner of 
Languedoc. 

The state coach, all small-paneled 
paintings and gilt mountings, with 
six white horses, each ridden by a 
postilion in the blue livery of the 
marquise, had been despatched to 
meet his majesty at Brimont-Aujillac. 
A great arch of timber and boughs 
draped with Indian fabrics had been 
erected at the cross-roads at the 
edge of the forest of la Coutrée. The 
marquise herself, with mademoiselle, 
had set forth in the blue chariot with 
four black horses, while Monsieur 
l’Abbé and the chevalier followed in 
another; and twelve valets, six bear- 
ing old-fashioned arquebuses, and six 
having the old-time hunting horns 
about their bodies, over one shoulder 
and under the other, rode on prancing 
steeds. After these, who were presently 
joined en route by the equipages, came 
outriders, retainers and valets of 
Messieurs the Comte de Frijac, the 
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Prince d’Oxillac, the Baron de St. 
Yvonnet; while the peasantry and 
fishermen, the woodchoppers, the mill- 
people, the sisters of Ste. Marguerite, 
the lay brothers of St. Vincent de 
Paul, children and women, youths and 
maids, lined all the two leagues of 
way from Taube-sur-Mer to the huge 
stone ‘“‘cross of the Connétable de 
Bourbon,” which stood at the carre- 
four in the forest, and which was to 
be the rendezvous for the welcome of 
Louis the Nineteenth by the families 
of de Brimont and de la Coutrée, as it 
had been on the occasion of the visit 
of his ancestor, Louis the Thirteenth. 

By advice of that exquisite French 
etiquette which, however superficial, 
still hedges a young girl about with 
something of divinity, it was planned, 
as a matter of course, that Pauline, 
with her mama, should await the 
coming of her royal fiancé at the 
chateau, rather than go forward to 
meet him publicly. 

Imagine a morning in August, when 
the sun shines brilliantly on the bil- 
lowing sea, when the long curve and 
wind of the little River Taube, as it 
slips between the ripening fields, is 
regally purple with the thick growth 
of the fleur-de-lis; when the shade of 
the green woods is grateful here in 
the great hunting forest of la Coutrée. 
There is silence save for the tread of 
the horses and the crunch of the 
wheels. All is expectancy, eagerness, 
hush. The cavalcade, reaches the cross 
of the connétable with its roughly 
carven inscription commemorating one 
of the greatest chasses & courre ever 
known. 

Hark! the wind of a horn blown 
hither by the breeze; the answering 
“Halali! li! li!” of the marquise’s 
valets; the shouts and enraptured 
cries of men, the tearful blessings of 
women; caps, aprons, kerchiefs wav- 
ing in the air; bows, courtesies, and 
around the bend of the forest road 
dashes the state coach containing the 
Duc de Monplaisir! 

The six horses are pulled up on 
their haunches by the  postilions; 
Monsieur 1l’Abbé and monsieur le 
Jan, 1905 
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chevalier descend from their coach 
assisted each by a lackey; they, in 
turn, assist madame la marquise and 
mademoiselle to alight, and all four 
cross the carrefour in procession, the 
marquise leading, to the side of the 
coach of Louis the Nineteenth, where, 
with a courtesy precisely such as a de 
la Coutrée made to Louis the Thir- 
teenth, the marquise welcomes his 
sacred majesty to this loyal part of his 
domains. 

De Monplaisir, not to be outdone 
in chivalrous courtesy, and perfectly 
master of his situation, impetuously 
leaps from his coach, bows with his 
hat in one hand, the other on his 
heart; seizes the hands of both the 
marquise and mademoiselle, kisses 
them with inimitable grace, expresses 
his profound emotion, including in 
this all the beholders by a courtly 
wave of the arm and turn of the eyes, 
and insists upon the marquise entering 
his coach and being driven at his side 
to the chateau. 

And, then, the comte, the prince, the 
baron, the major, the notary, the 
bailiff, the chevalier, the abbé and 
everybody else, including many young 
persons of the feminine order who 
testify to the beauty of the king’s eyes, 
set up a hurrah of acclaim, devotion, 
heartfelt welcome and enthusiasm 
such as had echoed right royally for 
Louis the Thirteenth long ago. 

Ah, the condescending graciousness 
of his majesty, the sublime affability, 
the humility of the self-abasement of 
the handsome, graceful, beautiful young 
monarch! The touching modesty of 
his glances! He accepts the fleur-de- 
lis at the hand of madame la mar- 
quise, and at once places it in his 
buttonhole! The amiable lowliness of 
his demeanor as he takes from Made- 
moiselle de Frijac the engrossed ode 
to his majesty written by Monsieur 
l’Abbé, and instead of replacing it in 
its sandalwood box puts it in his left- 
hand breast pocket! The exalted 
manner in which he bows right and 
left to all his people! His angelic de- 
meanor when the young wife of Giro- 
nac, the joiner, auddciously holds up 
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her baby at the very door of the 
royal coach, and he smiles and lays his 
hand on its head in benediction! Ah, 
what so beautiful as to behold such 
grandeur united to such simplicity! 

All this is noted, and much more, as 
the procession winds down through 
Brimont-Taube to Taube-sur-Mer, the 
marquise and the king conversing all 
the while of many pleasant things, 
such as Pauline, the betrothal, the vow 
of madame la marquise and of made- 
moiselle, her sister; the debts of the 
king; the indisposition of the king ever 
to listen to such a matter as the pay- 
ment of his debts; the deplorable state 
of the country; his majesty’s grief over 
the weakness of his cause; the assur- 
ance of the marquise that the day is 
not far distant when his majesty will 
mount his throne—the which her 
sainted grandmama had predicted. At 
this interesting crisis the state coach 
is just passing the tall column on top 
of which stands the image of the 
Corsican. 

In sympathy, doubtless, with the 
feelings of the marquise, the king now 
sweeps his handkerchief across his 
face, and also, with an almost im- 
perceptible motion, lifts his hat from 
his head, while his fine eyes rest upon 
the bronze statue of Napoleon the 
First. Very likely this small attention 
is intended for the fishwives; in any 
event, it passes. 

Then, up from the seas, climbing 
the hill to the chateau, with the lilt of 
the horns making merry, with the 
white flags flying from the turrets; 
with Pauline in her pink gown to match 
the taffeta of her great-grandaunts, 
with Mrs. Ackerman in rose damask, 
both on the grand terrace to meet him, 
the supposed heir to the house of Bour- 
bon-d’Orléans, with the dashing grace 
to be expected of him under the cir- 
cumstances, hands the marquise from 
the coach, runs up the steps to Paul- 
ine, falls upon one knee, and, kissing 
her hands repeatedly, gives to her the 
fleur-de-lis from his buttonhole. 

Ah, well, what more, then, can be 
desired? The king arrives and soon 


France—unhappy, save for this little 


happy space of it—France will have a 
queen! 

The cheers, the bravas and bravos 
now break out afresh, and refuse to be 
quieted until, from the chateau whither 
they have retired, the monarch and his 
betrothed obligingly emerge and show 
themselves on the upper balcony. 


The royal estate, as the duke and 
Pauline presently discovered, had sev- 
eral drawbacks. It was next to im- 
possible for these two to obtain a mo- 
ment alone together. Kings and in- 
tending queens did not, in the code 
of the marquise, run to téte-a-tétes. 
His majesty took his meals alone, 
served by the two pages who had been 
appointed to the office, one the son of 
the Comte de Frijac, the other of the 
Baron de St. Yvonnet; also by the 
abbé, who said grace for him, and by 
Jules, who religiously tasted every 
dish before his majesty was allowed 
to partake of it. His levée and his 
couchée were attended by the abbé, 
the pages, the four valets; in his walks 
and drives six armed valets and the 
two pages, all mounted, accompanied 
him; and the plea of poverty, which 
Pauline had advanced as the reason for 
her lover’s not bringing a suite with him 
into Languedoc, certainly no longer 
embarrassed the Duc de’Monplaisir. 

With all the fine delicacy of which 
such characters are capable, the mar- 
quise contrived to fill the empty purse 
of her royal guest; and, moreover, in 
a fortnight’s time he had spent twenty- 
five thousand francs and paid all his 
gambling debts, except the one he 
owed to Reeb. 

At last, however, after considerable 
maneuvreing, the duke and Pauline 
arranged a half-hour together, with the 
aid of Mrs. Ackerman. 

They were on the terrace, in full 
view, it is true, of the windows of the 
salon and of the boudoir; but in the 
one room were the chevalier and Marie 
Sylvie, while in the other Pauline’s 
mother held the marquise in conversa- 
tional leash. 

“Well?” ejaculated the girl, look- 
ing into the man’s eyes. 
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“Very excellently well! By my 
faith, what a head sits upon your 
adorable shoulders, my Pauline! The 
only fault I find is that I am too well 
guarded. How long, my dear, must 
this comedy last, eh?” 

“Until the matter of the wills is 
settled,” returned the girl promptly. 
“The whole thing will become a perfect 
farce, with the laugh on the other side, 
unless we can bring the old lady, my 
grandaunt, to the point of recognizing 
that you can’t inherit as it now proba- 
bly stands. Dear me, Louis, it strikes 
me that it is your turn now. I have 
installed you here as King of France. 
I am weary of posing. Suppose I hand 
over the reins to you and let you man- 
age the affair now to its issue?” 

Miss Ackerman’s tone was entirely 
one of business; in fact, her two 
months of apprenticeship in such an 
undertaking as this had proved to be, 
distinctly palled upon her. Like most 
of her race, her enthusiasm was bound- 
less and her staying powers small; 
moreover, she began to question her 
own love for de Monplaisir, as well as 
his for her. 

This gentleman was about to answer 
Pauline’s last remark, when the mar- 
quise, no longer to be restrained, even 
by Mrs. Ackerman’s wiles, came 
through the low window of the bou- 
doir out upon the terrace. 

“Madame!” The king sprang to 
his feet and placed a chair for the mar- 
quise. “But I insist,” he cried, as 
the old grande dame shook her head. 

“TI implore! Well, then, madame, 
since you force me, I command!” 
And then only did the marquise consent 
to sit in the presence of her sovereign. 

“Tf your majesty will permit,”’ she 
said, “‘I should wish to have made- 
moiselle withdraw for a time. I de- 
sire very much a private audience 
with your majesty on matters of mo- 
ment. Your majesty shall impart it 
all to my grandniece later.” 

She smiled at Pauline, who, at a 
slight motion from de Monplaisir, 
rose, kissed the marquise’s hand and 
went into the house. 

“Your majesty,”’ continued the mar- 
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quise, drawing two documents with 
red seals from her reticule and laying 
her cane down on the table, “this is 
my will; this is the will of my sister. 
Read them. Yes, I beg of you,” as 
the king waved his hand deprecatingly 
and then took the papers from her. 

“It is proper that your majesty 
should be master of their contents. 
This very morning, after matins, 
which I regretted to learn your majesty 
was prevented from attending by a 
slight indisposition’—the king bowed 
with a sorrowful expression—“ after 
matins, our good abbé counseled me, 
and wisely, no longer to delay in ac- 
quainting your majesty officially with 
the facts. I am not young.” 

““Madame!” exclaimed de Monplai- 
sir, in that tone of surprised remon- 
strance which all Frenchmen assume 
when a woman of no matter what age 
addresses this remark to them. 

“No, your majesty; and, as the abbé 
observed, there is no reason why I 
should not, before I take my leave of 
France and of the world, have the great 
satisfaction of imparting to your maj- 
esty the fact that your majesty is the 
sole heir of my sister and myself.” 

““Mon dieu, madame! Impossible! 
incredible!” 

“Ah, I knew that my grandniece— 
loyal young soul!—had not told you.” 

““Ah, madame, it is of other matters 
that my adorable Pauline has written 
and spoken, I assure you.” 

“Read, read, now, at once! I re- 
quest it of your majesty as a favor.” 

With a shrug, as if fortunes were 
things not entering into royal calcula- 
tions, and with the smile and air of one 
deferring to the whim of age, the duke 
appeared to examine, only in the most 
cursory way, the two brief papers. In 
reality his keen, fine eyes, his subtle, 
intuitive intellect grasped and took in 
the gist of the text in five seconds. 

“Madame, itis, I repeat, impossible,” 
he said, as he handed the papers back 
to the marquise. “While the poor 
scion of the house to which I belong 
reveres, honors and appreciates the 
splendid generosity and loyalty of both 
madame la marquise and mademoi- 
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selle, he could never, madame, accept 
such princely munificence—no! no!” 

With an almost royal motion de 
Monplaisir rose, took a turn up the 
terrace and down again. “Madame, 
with my whole heart I thank and 
bless, but I must refuse.’ 

The old marquise shook her head 
with twinkling eyes. 

“Your majesty, these”’"—holding up 
the wills—‘‘are unalterable.”’ 

“Madame,” the duke extended his 
hand, “permit me?” He took the 
documents from the marquise, ran his 
eyes over them a second time, and 
smiled. 

“Aha! I thought, although my 
first glance was hasty, that I was cor- 
rect. You see, madame’’—he pointed 
to certain lines on the parchments— 
“fate is on my side. These vast 
estates of yours are left to ‘His Maj- 
esty de Bourbon-d’Orléans, Louis the 
Nineteenth, King of France.’ Ah, 
madame, France recognizes no king! 
The house of Bourbon-d’Orleans has 
less hold than any other that has 
reigned. There is indeed no Louis 
the Nineteenth whatever. I am known 
in law, madame, and to my most in- 
timate fr—followers,” instantly cor- 
rected the duke, “simply as Louis, 
Duc de Monplaisir. So, madame, 
you perceive that I can never become 
your heir. Let us at once banish the 
subject, madame.” 

His majesty took another little 
promenade of emotion, and returned 
to give a seemingly casual glance at the 
marquise. 

“Your majesty shall become our 
heir. I shall not sleep tonight, and 
mademoiselle, my sister, shall not 
sleep tonight, until Maitre Tonton is 
summoned from Aujillac, makes new 
wills under the direction of Monsieur 
l’Abbé, and they are signed and placed 
in the iron box in my apartment to 
remain until—the good God calls and 
finds me listening.” 

And notwithstanding the entreaties, 
the prayers, the commands, even, of 
his majesty, the new wills were duly 
drawn up, sealed, signed and put away, 
leaving to “Louis, Duc de Mon- 


plaisir,” one of the noblest and richest 
fortunes of France. 


VI 


THE last month of summer now 
drew near its close; the twenty-fifth 
day, the feast of the Blessed St. Louis, 
was at hand, and if it was celebrated 
always with pomp and circumstance 
by the good people of the three villages, 
it was decided that the ceremonies this 
year, when his majesty was indeed 
in their midst, should eclipse anything 
seen or heard of at Brimont for the last 
two centuries. 

Masses were celebrated, both in the 
chapel of the chateau and in the 
churches of Ste. Marie Madeleine at 
Taube-sur-Mer, St. Eustache at Bri- 
mont-Taube, St. Basile at Brimont- 
Aujillac, beginning at six o’clock in the 
morning, the last one being sung by 
the venerable Abbé de la Toinette; and 
all of these were devoutly attended by 
his majesty and his suite, fasting. 

When, finally, de Monplaisir con- 
trived to get a word with Miss Acker- 
man, as they came out from the con- 
cluding service, he said under his 
breath: 

“ Chérie, by my faith, to be a king is 
hungry work! Mon dieu, I have at 
least expiated all my sins this morning. 
I have never been to so much church 
before in my life!” 

“Hush!” returned the young girl, 
“you'll be heard. Well, it is all over 
now, and the rest of the day one has 
nothing to do but amuse oneself. 
Louis,”” she added, as they paced the 
length of the formal flower-garden, side 
by side, the suite following, also the 
marquise, mademoiselle, Mrs. Acker- 
man and the little chevalier, ““we have 
succeeded, eh?’”’ 

“Decidedly,’’ returned the duke. 
“Nothing now remains but for the 
marquise to quit and leave us to enjoy 
your rightful inheritance.” 


It was high noon; there were birds 
singing in the thick, close-cut boughs 
of the box trees; there were flowers all 
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about, nodding out their perfumed 
breath; the aromatic scent of the pur- 
pling grapes came up from the vine- 
yards; the songs of the peasants echoed 
in their ears as the procession of St. 
Louis, carrying the saint’s relic up 
the king’s highway, could be seen 
moving joyfully along with its ban- 
ners and music, candles, children with 
garlands, and solemn priests. The 
splendor of the sunshine was over all 
the land, the sea and the air. 

“Louis,” whispered the American 
girl to her suitor, “are you happy?” 

““My well beloved!” exclaimed the 
young man, while his eyes sought hers 
in reproach. “I am at your side; I 
have no other answer. Is my Pauline 
happy, eh?” he asked tenderly. 

“What a question!’ She laughed 
merrily. ‘‘Should not the fiancée of a 
Bourbon be the happiest person in the 
world? Ask my grandaunt!’’ 

They were to separate at the en- 
trance of the chateau. Miss Acker- 
man was still laughing when she left 
the duke, but if one had observed her 
closely there was a strangely sorrowful 
shadow over her face. 

The marquise had arranged for a 
grand banquet at the chateau in the 
evening, and the whole of the remain- 
der of the good St. Louis’s day was en- 
tirely taken up with preparations for 
this entertainment which was given 
more especially for the purpose of for- 
mally announcing the betrothal of the 
king to Mademoiselle Ackerman. 

The Prince d’Oxillac had, without the 
least qualm, advanced the fact that no 
king or dauphin had ever before in the 
records of all France stooped to an 
alliance with one not of royal blood, 
but this incontrovertible assertion was 
met by his majesty with all that urban- 
ity and esprit for which his house had 
ever been noted. 

“My dear prince,’’ observed the 
king, “since the laws of France no 
longer recognize my family, my throne, 
my claim or my devotion to my coun- 
try; since I am not even permitted to 
take up arms for France, it should be 
no matter for surprise or question that 
I have sought and found a bride in that 
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great country across the sea, which has 
more than once proved itself an asylum 
for my downfallen house. I assure 
you, monsieur, that I do not overstep 
my royal prerogatives in the choice 
that I have made. Should my throne 
ever revert to me, I am perfectly aware 
that the grandniece of madame la 
marquise will grace and honor it at my 
side.” 

The which speech met the hearty 
approval of all concerned and caused 
the prince no end of joyful congratula- 
tion from his neighbors at having been 
the recipient of so lengthy a favor from 
his majesty’s own lips. 

At eight o’clock the guests began to 
arrive, while the music stationed in the 
pavillon de danse, and also in the grand 
gallery, sounded out its sweetest. 
Thousands of candles burned in the can- 
delabra, lackeys in their gold-laced 
uniforms ran hither and thither, and 
valets in silver and blue stood like sen- 
tinels in double rows on either side of 
the great staircase. Bunches of fleurs- 
de-lis were in the tall vases. A carpet 
woven in the East spread all the way 
from the stairs to the entrance of the 
pavillon de danse, and farther up the 
whole length of that splendid room, 
with its walls of mirrors and garlands, 
to the very foot of the royal dais, 
whereon stood two superb chairs of 
oak, carved with the fleur-de-lis and 
canopied by the white flag with its 
golden lilies. In these same chairs, a 
very long time ago, had sat Louis the 
Thirteenth and his queen. 

Now all the great hall was lined 
with the families of the comte, the 
prince, the baron, the chevalier and 
messieurs of noble blood; now there 
were color, sparkle, flashing of gems 
and eyes; anticipations of youth and 
also of age. The music burst into 
a more glorious peal; the royal horn 
gave forth its dominant note; there 
was a fanfare and beat of drums as 
his majesty, Louis the Nineteenth, in 
the gorgeous uniform of the Russian 
regiment of which he was indeed an 
officer, descended the stairs. 

Homage, reverence, happiness, loy- 
alty were written upon every face as, 
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slowly bowing to the right and left, 
with smiles, the king proceeded up the 
hall into the crowded ballroom to the 
dais. There he found the marquise 
with her grandniece. To the young 
girl he returned her profound courtesy, 
took her hand and pressed his lips upon 
it, while Monsieur l’Abbé lifted his 
own clasped hands above them, raised 
Pauline to a seat beside him upon the 
chairs of Louis the Thirteenth, and 
the grand roof up yonder in the 
shadows reverberated with the shouts 
of his subjects. 

Presently, when all had been pre- 
sented, the ball was opened, as was 
etiquette, by the king leading forth 
his hostess in the royal quadrille, 
while the prince was the partner of 
Pauline, the comte of mademoiselle 
and the baron of the princess. 

It was a royally beautiful sight, 
precisely as it might have been two 
hundred years ago, for all these honest 
loyal gentlemen and their sons wore 
court dresses or uniforms, all these 
ladies sparkled with jewels, rouge, 
patches, powdered hair and brocades 
stiff as starch, and pattered and 
minced up and down on red and blue 
and gilded heels, so high that they 
were frequently in danger of falling 
over on their noses. 

The young girls, indeed, were not 
poudrée. Pauline, in a white frock, 
with a rope of pearls about her throat, 
had never looked lovelier in her life. 
Even now that was precisely what de 
Monplaisir whispered in her ear as, 
the formalities accomplished, his maj- 
esty found himself at liberty to dance a 
very unaccustomedly—to him—stately 
tempo di valse with his fiancée. 

With a sigh light as a bit of down 
blown by the wind, Miss Ackerman 
brushed aside everything—‘“ just for a 
little while,” she explained hurriedly 
to herself, and abandoned her whole 
heart and brain to the spell of the 
night and the music. The music! 
Ah, it still possessed that refrain which 
seemed like the echo of loss, so sweet 
that it was wellnigh bitter. The 
lights, the homage, the success, the 
encircling arm of her lover—yes, yes, 
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this must be the bliss that is the pin- 
nacle of happiness, the best that life 
can give! Her eyes met those of de 
Monplaisir in all the rapture of youth 
and fulfilment. 

And yonder in that alcove where 
cupids are painted on the wall sat 
mademoiselle and the little chevalier. 
He has also complimented his fiancée 
on her beautiful appearance, and has 
added : 

“Then, Marie Sylvie, I have your 
promise, also the consent of the mar- 
quise, your sister, that we shall be 
married on St. Leo’s Day, the tenth of 
September ?”’ 

“Since the king has come,” as- 
sented mademoiselle, with the most 
beautiful little pink blush imaginable 
flying up away beyond the round spots 


of rouge which Clémentine had put on- 


her cheeks. 

“Yes,” cried the little chevalier, as 
he might, since the music was quite 
deafening; “thank God! the king has 
come!’’ 

Which, as it happened, were pre- 
cisely the words which fell at that very 
moment from the lips of the marquise 
herself. She had been into the ban- 
queting hall and seen that everything 
was as it should be—the royal table 
set with the service and vases of match- 
less faience d’Orion; the golden platters 
and the fruit dishes; the wines and 
sherbets; the meats and the patés; the 
salads and cakes and confectionery; 
the grand piece montée being a portrait 
in sugars of the Blessed St. Louis him- 
self, swimming, as it were, in a sea of 
candied fleurs-de-lis. And so, assured 
that all was going well, the marquise 
went up into her little room in the 
tower, knelt down at the prie-dieu by 
the window, where the soft breeze of 
the August night blew in the candle 
flame in a streak of smoke, and 
thanked God from her heart for His 
mercy and goodness, His condescen- 
sion and graciousness in so honoring 
her house, in so letting her aged eyes 
look upon His anointed before they 
should close forever. 

As she said “Amen” and crossed 
herself, even before she had risen from 
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her knees or even taken up her cane 
from the floor, the sharp ears of the 
marquise were attracted by the sound 
of two voices coming from the stone 
seat on the little balcony under the 
window—two young voices, two voices 
that she knew very well. 

And Miss Ackerman remarked: 

“Louis, you make me laugh! Sup- 
pose, now, that the old marquise lives 
for a dozen years or so—what then, my 
friend?” 

“God forbid!’ piously ejaculated 
the king, “for I could not keep up for 
even one week longer this piece of 
deception—not for all the millions at 
stake! This playing the role of the 
Bourbon—bah! I require my Paris, 
and to be myself merely, Louis de 
Monplaisir, and no one else.” 

“You are a goose!’’ returned the 
marquise’s grandniece, while the mar- 
quise herself picked up her cane, with 
some difficulty, it was true, pulled the 
bell-rope, tottered over to her large 
chair and sank into it, her heart beating 
as if it would burst the tight lacings of 
her magnificent bodice of pink bro- 
cade. 

“Clémentine,’’ she said, in a strange 
harsh voice, when the waitingwoman 
arrived, “here is the key. Open the 
iron box—so. Hand me the two 
parchments on top, those with the 
seals. Yes, now hand me the others 


that are beneath, so.’’ The old woman * 


took them in her trembling fingers and 
held them tightly. 

“Seek Monsieur l’Abbé at once, 
very quietly; request him politely to 
come to me here. Be quick, for the 
love of God!’’ 

Clémentine, greatly frightened, 
rushed from the room and returned 
almost at once with the abbé. 

“My daughter, you are ill!” ex- 
claimed the abbé. 

“Monsieur, stop! before you bring 
religion to me, tell me—these are the 
old wills of my sister and myself, eh? 
And these are the new? For the love 
of God, be quick!” 

“Yes, madame, you are correct.” 
The old man examined and separated 
the papers carefully as he spoke. 
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“Put the old ones back, Clémentine, 
in the iron box, and bring the lights 
nearer—it is growing dark! So, so!” 
The marquise held the two documents 
up in the flame of the candles; she 
watched them ignite, curl, wither, 
crisp and blow away out the window 
in a powdery shower, doubtless upon 
the very heads of her grandniece and’ 
the duke. 

“Hold!” she said, with a flickering 
smile, then a little gurgling laugh. 
“It is done!” 

“But the king, madame, the in- 
heritance?’’ cried the little abbé, in 
dismay. 

“Hark, monsieur, you were right. 
I am ill! Clémentine, cut the lacing 
of my bodice—it does not matter. I 
shall not want to wear it again. Now, 
monsieur, you may bring in religion. 
Clémentine, call mademoiselle—no one 
else! The king, you said, monsieur? 
Well, I tell you, there is no king come 
yet to Brimont—not yet! Bring re- 
ligion now, and for the love of God, 
be quick!’’ 

Presently the abbé was administer- 
ing the last rites; and presently made- 
moiselle knelt weeping at the side of 
her sister; presently, while still the 
music sounded out its sweetest and most 
beautiful measures, the old marquise 
raised herself in her chair, rapped with 
her cane on the floor, dragged herself 
over to the window and pulled aside the 
fluttering curtains. 

“‘Behold!’’ she cried, in a voice that 
startled them all, while the bloom of 
the moonrise glorified her pinched 
features, while the salt of the sea 
smote her in the face: ‘a sail! a sail! 
the white standard with the lilies fly- 
ing at the mast! Grandmama said 
he would come by the sea—that we 
must watch ever and not be weary! 
Look, look, messieurs and mesdames 
—the royal ship has seen our lights 
and salutes them! Bid them make 
ready at Aujillac, at Taube—every- 
where —for the— coming — of—our— 
king!”’ 

And the marquise fell back stark 
dead, with a smile on her face which so 
transfigured it that even in her youth 
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she had not been so beautiful. And 
the others, looking out, did see the 
silhouette of a vessel against the sky; 
but it faded away, down into the hori- 
zon, and never made that port. 

The pupil of Reeb and the son of the 
chanteuse excentrique had both been 
looking at that far-off sail shimmering 
in the fog like some phantom; they 
had both been brushing the ashes of 
the burned wills off of their garments; 
they had both turned their faces to- 
ward the ballroom once more, when 
the music suddenly stopped, and that 
hush which, when it comes unan- 
nounced and sharply, speaks as an 
omen, struck a chill to their hearts. 

The duke gave himself a shake, 
laughed, drew Pauline’s hand within 
his arm and said: 

“Doubtless it is supper-time, dear- 
est, and the musicians pause to eat 
and drink. Let us go in and have 
some refreshment also.” 

She took back her hand, drawing a 
little from him so that, as she stood 
in the shadow, his face was clear 
against the brilliant lights from within. 
She looked at him. 

Women are three parts impulse, for 
which they should be grateful, as 
should men. 

“Go in, and I will follow you pres- 
ently,” she said, in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no appeal. The Duc de 
Monplaisir shrugged his shoulders; he 
had great respect for the whims of the 
opposite sex, and obeyed. 

Miss Ackerman watched him dis- 
appear entirely within the house. 
Then she stood still. It was all so 
quiet; the very voices of the guests 
were not uplifted; the wind even was 
lulled. Only the break of the seas on 
the sand went on, and all at once in 
this strange silence the girl realized in a 
flash to what a point she had brought 
herself. 

She remembered every jot and tittle 
of her horrible scheme; she remem- 
bered the agile, facile manner in which 
she had made the plan and seen to its 
execution; then the drop of the land 
promoter’s honest blood which leav- 
ened her pricked its tardy way to the 


fore, and she walked to the open win- 
dow of the corridor, saw the duke, 
beckoned him out, and, raising her 
hand against his ready words, said 
hurriedly : 

“I am going away from here to- 
morrow. My mother will go with me. 
I shall not marry you. You may, 
and will have, the fortune—that 
is settled; but I want nothing to do 
with it. It is useless to ask me any 
questions or to reason with me. I 
shall have enough of that with my 
mother.” 

“Pauline, my beloved!”’ cried the 
young man, in astonishment. 

“Please to be quiet,’’ Miss Acker- 
man interrupted. 

And as she spoke the stillness was 
broken by a sob that seemed to come 
concertedly from all the people in- 
doors; and Mrs. Ackerman, a cup of 
sherbet in her hand, rushed out on the 
veranda with a shriek. 

“You know it?” she said under her 
breath, peering at the two whom she 
encountered. 

“But yes, madame,” answered his 
grace, “I know it.” 

“And you?”’ turning to her daugh- 
ter. 

“Undoubtedly,” answered the girl, 
“since I myself have just told the 
duke.”’ 

“Told him what?” the mother 
asked, in a bewildered fashion. 

“That I shall not marry him; that 
I shall not touch a sou of the mar- 
quise’s money; that you and I go back 
to Paris tomorrow.” She took her 
mother by the arm. 

“But the marquise is dead! Paul- 
ine, don’t be stupid; now, at the very 
moment of attainment, you shall not be 
a fool!”’ 

Mrs. Ackerman dropped the sherbet 
glass and shook her daughter with a 
will. 

Pauline laughed; it was a bitterly 
hard laugh, yet the angels of the Lord 
might well rejoice over its mirthless 
ring. 

“Mother,” she said, freeing herself 
from the maternal grasp with her 
strong, firm young hands, “thank God 
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—at least I do—that I came to my 
senses before I knew of the marquise’s 
death! You may stand there all next 
year and wring your hands—I shall 
not give in.” 

“Your father’s own child, stubborn, 
silly!” whimpered the older woman. 
“Millions in your grasp and you fling 
them away. I thought you loved de 
Monplaisir!” she added rather bru- 
tally, while that gentleman walked 
away. 

“TI did, too,” returned the girl, with 
a sigh. 

“And what in heaven’s name do 
you propose to do in Paris when you 
get there, after this life of luxury and 
ease?” 

“Go to work,” Miss Ackerman re 
plied sullenly. 

“T like that!’ almost screamed the 
mother. “I like that! You who have 
been leading the life of a princess for 
months are going to work—work, with 
such a past to look back upon! Bah! 
I wish you had gone to heaven, or 
wherever the place is, with your 
father!’’ 

Pauline regarded her mother with 
gloomy eyes. She heard the sobs in- 
side and the sound of the sea yonder, 
and she stood there, a rudderless craft, 
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perhaps, and yet, after all, a gallant 
one. 

She slipped down on her knees be- 
side the mother that bore her and said 
very quietly: 

“Don’t talk to me about the past. 
It’s done with. I can’t talk about it 
nor explain why I am changed, but I 
am. There’s something that I have 
got, and you'll have it with me, so 
don’t worry or cry any more.” 

“What have you got?’ quavered 
Mrs. Ackerman greedily, drying her 
eyes. “Did the marquise ever give 
you any cash sum? What is it? 
Speak!” 

“It’s the future,” the girl answered, 
rising and straightening herself proudly, 
quite unheeding the frantic outburst 
of her parent. 


And the future was indeed hers, 
though the memory of King Louis the 
Nineteenth embittered it, and though 
humiliation and sorrow sat with her at 
meat; nevertheless, that strength and 
sight which had come to her in the very 
zenith of transgression’s success never 
forsook her, and they taught her that 
singular secret of living which is pos- 
sessed only by those who learn renun- 
ciation. 


“OC 


PERFORCE 


RS. LANE—This is the first Christmas she has ever been able to get money 


out of her husband. 
Mrs. BLayNE—How’s that? 


“The court has granted her alimony.” 


i 


ALL IS VANITY 


MBs. SHAW—Why do you like to give so many Christmas presents? 
Mrs. Craw—It’s so nice to have people wonder how you can afford it. 
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THE SNOWFLAKE 


You caught with wintry hand 
A snowflake from the air, 

And asked what sorrow planned 
A star so frail and rare. 


“From what white anvil fly 
Such dreams diminutive ?— 

Like love,” I heard you sigh, 
“Too fragile-winged to live!’’ 


Yet while you bent and gazed 
On that cold beauty, dear, 
The star you caught and praised, 
See, turned into a tear! 


And well love understands 
How many and many a star 

Life seeks with feverish hands, 
Swings white, in being afar! 


And we, through sigh and tear 
Grow wise, and learn again 
The love that stoops not, dear, 
Is the love that knows not pain! P 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


M RS. JOYCE—tThe cape collar I bought doesn’t look well on me. I find the 
muff is not going to be in style this winter, and the gloves don’t go well 
with my complexion. 
Mrs. Brice—How lucky you are, my dear! What lovely Christmas presents 
they’ll make to give your friends. 


st 


PUT TO THE TEST 


REDDIE—Why should we all be cheerful at Christmas-time, dad? 
CopwiccerR—In order that we can thank people for giving us a lot of 
things we don’t need. 





























THE QUALITY OF THEIR YOUTH 


By Emery Pottle 


HEN his name was announced 
she had felt, all at once, as if 
she could not meet him—at 

least, just at that moment. It was 
scarcely a reasonable hesitation on her 
part; and she smiled ruefully at her 
sudden inner tumult. It was to her 
such a contradiction of her previous 
calm, logical state of mind toward the 
events of life. So strong was the pres- 
ent emotion that she unexpectedly 
gave over resisting it and left the room. 

“You may say that I shall come 
down in a few moments,”’ she told the 
maid. 

The room—handsome enough in its 
dark, respectable way—wf&s decidedly 
a room for waiting. It gave out an 
effect of transitoriness. One felt in- 
stinctively that it had been arranged 
because it had to be; that it had to be 
a parlor because the furniture in it was 
parlor furniture. The sense that noth- 
ing permanent could happen here af- 
fected Ryerson sharply as he entered. 
“A place designed for meeting and 
parting,” he reflected aimlessly. 

The strangeness of his errand there 
was impossible to get out of his mind. 
It kept recurring to him in rather an 
irritating way. For the last month he 
had been going over his approaching 
meeting with Miss Stanlaw, looking at 
it in all its possible lights, trying to 
establish it on the basis of a duty that, 
whatever it might hold of awkward- 
ness to them both, had yet to be done 
decently. Today he felt quite equal to 
his task. But his going over of things 
had not been done without dredging 
up the past to its minutest pebble. 
When he had set foot once more in New 
York after an absence of twelve years— 
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twelve grim, exciting, interesting years 
—and had written the note to Miss 
Stanlaw telling her that he would call 
on the following day with a message 
the importance of which was exceeded 
only by its sadness, he had fallen into 
a state as near to nervousness as any 
that he had ever had. But this had 
passed. Ryerson, moving about the 
dark, respectable parlor, with its dig- 
nified and somewhat marred mahog- 
any, felt at the moment, had he con- 
fessed it candidly, a strong sense of 
curiosity. 

** After all, it’s absurd,” he reflected, 
“ridiculously absurd, when you come 
to think of it, that it should be I who 
must tell her. As if there weren’t men 
enough, chances enough in the world 
for it to have happened to someone 
else! There seems to be a kind of law 
—a law of deadly practicality—work- 
ing among people to level every situa- 
tion to a basis of hard fact. And the 
sardonic humor of it is only exceeded 
by its giggling tragedy, I’m inclined to 
think. Howis she taking it, I wonder? 
Lord, how I hate to have to see her hide 
her hurt before me—for she’ll do that. 
She’s plucky. She must be grieving 
terribly fcr him. Oh,it’samess! And 
to think that once— Isn’t it hell?” 

He added grimly: “I’ve known, in 
a vague sort of way, that I’d of course 
meet her again some time, but heaven 
knows I never guessed it would be like 
this, in a boarding-house parlor, with 
all this I have to tell her. I’ve often 
wondered how people like—us—would 
meet after years of separation. Queer.” 

It was, as Ryerson put it, queer— 
this meeting with Alice Stanlaw after 
twelve years. He had left her with- 
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out anger toward her, indeed, without 
great bitterness of spirit, but with an 
ugly disappointment, a sorry sense that 
he was giving up the best of life. And 
yet, as matters stood between them, it 
seemed the only thing todo. She had 
then been engaged to him for two 
years. And in these two years it 
seemed to Ryerson they had run the 
scale, major and minor, of every pos- 
sible mood—moods .they constantly 
misconstrued, and, on the inevitable 
young analysis of them, made out to 
be growing foothills of separation. At 
last there came a time when Miss Stan- 
law stood at the threshold of a certain 
grim truth in Ryerson’s life. She had 
listened to the rumors of what the 
chamber held—and she weakly refused 
to enter and know all. And Ryerson, 
too harassed and too impatient to bear 
with her gently, chose to be blind to 
her misgivings, her fears, her coward- 
ice. So it happened that a beautiful 
relation—it was that, after all—was 
calmly crushed out. And so confident 
was the quality of their youth that 
they went on their ways, if not rejoic- 
ing, surely not apparently cast down. 

After the final breaking off of their 
ties—for it came to that—he had heard 
nothing of her save that a man he met 
in London had told him she was to 
marry Aiken. And that had been a 
matter of three years ago, he remem- 
bered vividly. Remembered vividly 
because down in his heart Ryerson still 
loved Miss Stanlaw, and had come, at 
that time, to the point of confessing it 
anew to himself. He had had, even 
then, in his pocket a letter to Alice 
asking her if it wasn’t true that they 
had made a bad mistake; if the wear- 
ing little differences of youth which 
had so overshadowed the real thing 
between them hadn't been at last lived 
down by them both; and asking her 
if he might not come back. There was 
nothing to do but tear up the letter, 
of course. A month later he went to 
South Africa with the man who had 
told him of her marriage. 

Somewhere up in a miserable, God- 
forsaken, African hole, months after- 
ward, he had come on Aiken dying in 


a native hut. And since he was the 
only Christian within a hundred miles, 
and since the man was dying, Ryerson 
stayed there with him to the end: 
stayed there, cared for him, took his 
last confessions, listened to his feverish 
ravings, held his hand until it was all 
over. It was a wretched business for 
Ryerson. 

The newspapers had _ published 
garbled telegraphic reports of Aiken’s 
death in South Africa, though Ryer- 
son’s name had not appeared in them. 
Ryerson had, on reaching Cape Town 
again, cabled the facts of it briefly to 
Aiken’s lawyers and to Miss Stanlaw— 
he wondered as he did it what she 
was to think when she saw his name 
signed to the message. And then he 
had sailed directly for England «and 
America. Now he had to tell her 
about it. 

She stood for a moment in the door- 
way, her eyes keenly searching him, 
wondering why he had come, what he 
had to tell. In the briefest possible 
time she made out the visible changes 
in him—the close-cropped black hair 
grayed almost to white, the youthful- 
ness of his shortish figure settled into 
hard, muscular, lean lines, the face, 
what she could see of it, deeply tanned 
and seemingly molded anew into a 
stern alertness, an uncompromising dig- 
nity toward the ways of living. She 
scarcely knew what she had expected, 
what she had hoped to find in Ryerson; 
but she felt vaguely that she was going, 
somehow, to reconstruct her idea of 
him. She had, too, a brief realization 
that the quality of his youth had gone 
out of him. The absurdity of meet- 
ing him in this alien boarding-house 
parlor struck her as keenly as it had 
Ryerson. 

So it happened that she came 
forward with the suggestion of an 
amused smile about her lips and the 
words, “It is odd that it should hap- 
pen here, isn’t it?’’ 

Ryerson turned quickly from an 
absent contemplation of a chilly orna- 
ment with dangling prisms. He took 
her hand frankly, with a rush of pleas- 
ure at seeing her again. 
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“That is what I was thinking as I 
waited,” he said, with a grave smile. 

They stood for an instant, quite 
without awkwardness, looking at each 
other intently—Miss Stanlaw unex- 
pectedly alive to the satisfaction of 
knowing he had understood her 
meaning in her first words. She mo- 
tioned him to a chair. 

“You always understood, you 
know,” she continued, a little uncer- 
tainly. 

“T always wanted to,” he answered 
evenly. 

“T’m staying here,” she went on 
rather nervously, “only until my 
house is ready for me. There are re- 
pairs g 

Ryerson nodded. Against his will he 
could not keep the personal side of her 
out of his head. “You're changed,” 
he said abruptly. They were both 
aware of the precarious ground their 
talk was leading them to. 

“Oh, yes. At the risk of triteness 
I have the same to say of you. You 
are changed, Henry.” 

“It is as well,” he replied briefly, 
his mind at work rapidly to apprehend 
a something about her that was new 
to him, a something that constantly 
eluded him. 

Miss Stanlaw gave him the clue the 
next instant, with a quick intuition of 
his uncertainty. 

“We have both lost it, you know; I 
saw it at once in you. Youth, the 
quality of our youth.” 

“T suppose you are right,” Ryerson 
answered reflectively. “It is a pity 
to lose it,”’ he finished conventionally. 

She laughed. “Are you convinced 
of the pity of it, really?” 

“No,” he said shortly. ‘‘No—I’m 
not. Are you?” 

She did not answer his question. 
After a silence she said quietly: “You 
have something to tell me. I am 
quite ready—anxious to hear it. Don’t 
be afraid to tell it all.” 

Ryerson glanced sharply at her with 
his shrewd gray eyes. She met his 
gaze calmly. 

“T want to know everything,” she 
repeated, without emotion. 





He bowed gravely. “I am sorry to 
have to bear such news to you, Alice— 
sorrier than you can think. I’m 
sorry, too, that’”—he hesitated—‘it 
had to be I who——” 

“Yes, I know,” she said hurriedly. 
“It is hard for us both.” 

“It was one of the inscrutable 
chances that brought Aiken and me 
together, out there, in that hopeless 
place,” Ryerson went on soberly. “It 
seems a sort of travesty on 

“If you don’t mind—” 
beseechingly. 

“TI beg your pardon, I forgot your 
deep anxiety,” Ryerson said, with a 
sharp realization of the attitude he was 
to assume toward her. 

When he spoke again—Miss Stan- 
law sat without impatience, her eyes 
on him questioningly, waiting to hear 
—it was in the contained, quiet voice 
of a man accustomed to the exigencies 
of his world. 

“You, of course, got my cable mes- 
sage? And you saw the newspaper 
accounts of his—of it?’”’ 

She assented. “Yes—I saw them. 
It was strange to find your name on 
the message—and yet— Well, I have 
grown used to strange things, I think.” 

It was odd, thought Ryerson incon- 
gruously, that the story he had to tell 
her kept slipping so from their grasp, 
kept being overshadowed by their 
present unusual personal relation. He 
pulled his mind back to the issue—the 
strange issue that had brought them 
together after twelve years. 

“T may as well begin back a bit,” 
he continued. “I went to South 
Africa, with a man I know, to hunt 
and generally to look about the coun- 
try. Several times we heard from the 
natives that a white man was travel- 
ing through the country ahead of us— 
it was a rotten kind of country, too, I 
thought—traveling alone, save for 
his native guides. And one day— 
we'd had a horrible pull of it and were 
about knocked out with fatigue—we 
came to a nasty heathen settlement 
about dusk—not a Christian face in 
the place. Our guides made talk with 
some of the head people and got them 
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to let us stay overnight in the village. 
After they had given us some food 
they made us understand that there 
was something queer in a hut nearby. 
And finally we went over there. It 
was Aiken. He was frightfully ill, 
and his guides had deserted and left 
him there sick.” 

Ryerson glanced at Miss Stanlaw 
compassionately. Her eyes were fixed 
intently on the ornament with the six 
dangling prisms. 

“Did he know you?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Not at once. He was in a sort of 
stupor. Afterward—yes.” 

“And you?” 

“TI should hardly have known him 
for the man I knew here; he—he was 
awfully pulled down. He recognized 
me and told me who he was.” 

“Strange—you two—out there,” 
Miss Stanlaw said absently. 

It was the old note. Ryerson ac- 
cepted it with a nod. 

““My man went on farther the next 
day. Of course, I stayed on with— 
with Aiken. He— I could do very 
little for him beyond giving him the 
simple medicines I happened to have. 
They were a relief in a way, but only 
temporary. It was a fever he had— 
one peculiar to the country. He 
couldn’t withstand it—too worn out 
with lack of decent food and care. A 
week later he died—there in that 
hole. We buried him at sunset one 
night. It was all that could be done. 
I tried to remember a bit of the Burial 
Office, but I didn’t make much out of 
it. It was under a little tree—the 
grave.” 

Ryerson paused. The worst of it 
was coming. 

Miss Stanlaw’s voice was conven- 
tionally kind. “I am very, very 
grateful to you for this, all this you 
did for him, as grateful as he himself 
must have been.” 

“No, no. It was nothing but com- 
mon decency on my part.” 

“You were very good. Tell me, 
did he know he was dying?’ She 
spoke mechanically ; her mind was run- 
ning rapidly over all the possible rea- 


sons for Ryerson’s coming. It had 
been so long since she had felt she 
really knew him that she had to take 
him now as practically a new quantity 
whose value was to be found. Surely 
it was not in Ryerson’s heart to make 
capital out of the present situation? 
She put that thought away as un- 
worthy. But why, why, she asked 
herself impatiently. 

“Yes—he knew.” 

Miss Stanlaw was silent, sitting with 
her hands folded quietly in her lap, 
her eyes on him curiously. 

Ryerson, after the slightest pause, 
his brows drawn close together, but in 
his voice a firm, compassionate note, 
went on: 

“There was nothing terrible about 
it, Alice—except, of course, his suffer- 
ing. We had no opiates to lessen his 
pain. But he was mighty brave. 
Splendid about it all. The night be- 
fore he died he talked to me a long time 
—about you; very quietly, but his 
heart was in what he said. He asked 
me to come back here and tell you what 
he could not write, to tell you that 
he loved you— Did you speak?” 

“No,” she murmured. “Go on.” 

“It was a great grief to him to leave 
you—I sha’n’t forget the way he said 
that. But he was glad that you could 
not be there with him because of the 
anguish it would be to you—glad, 
even though missing you as he did. 
And he said that where he was going, 
wherever it might be, he would wait 
for you to come to him. His love for 
you had been the best thing that had 
ever come to him, the finest thing, 
even though it had been so late in his 
life. He spoke several times of that— 
how wonderful you were to him, how 
ill he deserved it all. He wanted more 
than anything to see you just once 
more, he repeated constantly. You 
know when a man lies so close to death 
he must say what is in his heart. And 
just before he went off into unconscious- 
ness again he looked up and smiled and 
said, ‘Good night, Alice, good night and 
good-bye.’” 

Ryerson stopped and let his eyes 
meet hers fully and serenely. 
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“Thank you,” she said lifelessly, for 
she had to speak; “thank you. You 
are good to tell me this.” 

Her heart was beating furiously. 
Gradually in the course of his last 
words it had begun to dawn on her 
that she had determined the unknown 
quantity ; that she was face to face with 
something splendid, something she 
knew for the realest thing of her life; 
that Ryerson, at the moment, had 
touched the highest point of fineness of 
soul. It made no difference what her 
love had been for him once; in the 
illuminating flash of this recognition of 
his greatness Miss Stanlaw saw clearly 
that she loved him now, overwhelming- 
ly, as if it were the best love of her life. 

Her face in the gloom of her black 
dress and the dusk of the shuttered 
room was dead white; her eyes sought 
restlessly every object in the room. 

“ And he asked me to give you this,” 
Ryerson added gently, drawing from 
his pocket a little gold ring. 

She took it and let it lie in the palm 
of her thin hand. 

“He sent me this,” she repeated 
dully. Her eyes fastened on it curi- 
ously. It almost seemed to Ryerson 
that her lips tightened contemptuously ; 
it was the deceptive light of the room, 
he thought, that made the strange 
effect. 

“It is terrible for you,” Ryerson 
said, “his dying so alone out there 
with no one about—terrible.”’ 

Miss Stanlaw still stared at the ring 
lying in the palm of her thin, blue- 
veined hand. 

“Yes,” she answered, indifferent to 
his sympathy. 

There was a quick tension in the 
lines of her face that seemed to sharpen 
and harden it. The little gold ring 
fell from her hand to the floor. Ryer- 
son stooped to pick it up. 

“It’s of no consequence,” she said 
coldly. “The ring is not mine.”’ 

Ryerson shut his teeth with a sharp 
click and a swift intake of breath. 

“But the initials?’ he said at last 
desperately. “A. S.?” 

“It is not my ring.” Her voice was 
coolandhard. “I never saw it before.” 


’ 


Ryerson sat with suddenly loosened 
muscles and bent head. 

“TI did not know—I thought—the 
initials,” he brought out haltingly. He 
was fiercely conscious of his desire to 
take her in his arms, to shield her. She 
was so tremendously alone. 

Miss Stanlaw looked him full in the 
face with fearless eyes. A shrewder 
observer than the man before her might 
have read in her gaze a suffering more 
for him than for herself—a maternal 
suffering, perhaps. The instant was 
surcharged with unsaid things. 

She spoke with great gentleness later. 

“TI do not blame you, Henry. But 
now—it must be the truth between us, 
mustn't it? The truth.” 

“Great God!’’ he broke out help- 
lessly. 

She turned away that he might not 
see the sudden suffusion of her eyes 
with tears. 

“IT never dreamed that—that the 
ring——”’ 

“That the ring was not mine,” she 
finished. “I know. But the rest— 
the message? It was not true?” 

Ryerson got control of himself some- 
how, but he could not speak. 

“TI knew,” she said pityingly, “I 
knew it was not—true.” 

He rose and strode miserably up and 
down the room, avoiding the sight of 
her. So he missed the luminous qual- 
ity of her face at that moment. His 
own struggle was keen; his hands 
clenched in the strain of it. Out of 
the wretchedness of their situation 
Ryerson saw but one thing clearly: 
he loved her—loved her not as he 
had loved her once, but newly, wonder- 
fully, unselfishly. 

“What can I do?” he kept repeating 
to himself. 

“T shall not ask you to tell me what 
happened out there.’’ Miss Stanlaw 
spoke very gently. “I do not want 
to know. I do know—enough.” 
There was a note of relief in her voice 
that even Ryerson in his excitement 
could not fail to mark. 

He stood still before her, question- 
ingly. “ Alice?’ 

“It is due you to know all of it now,” 
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Miss Stanlaw said, rising wearily. 
“There was a letter. I'll bring it.” 

Ryerson sat stiffly by the window 
staring into the street until she returned. 
Things had got beyond him now; all he 
could do, it seemed, was to await such 
issue as might be. 

“Read it,’’ Miss Stanlaw said briefly. 

Standing there by the window, his 
face rigid and drawn, Ryerson read 
the letter. Aiken had written it just 
before he had set out from Cape Town 
for his trip into the upper country. It 
was a cruel letter, sharply, distinctly 
cruel with the subtle quality of bru- 
tality that Ryerson had always known 
as part of Aiken. On its single neatly 
penned page Aiken had finally and in- 
solently severed himself forever from 
his engagement to Miss Stanlaw. 

Ryerson finished it, laid it carefully 
down on a table, without aword. Miss 
Stanlaw waited. At last he raised his 
head and spoke with a certain grave 
humility. 

“There is nothing to say, Alice. You 
know—you must know all I have to 
offer in extenuation. I lied to save 
you. I did not know of this letter, of 
course. You will not ask me, must not, 
what took place out there between us. 
I can’t tell you. There—are things a 
man may not say.” 

“TI understand, Henry, fully and 
utterly.” 

“Thank you,” said he. 

There were tears in her eyes. “Did 
you think I could not bear the truth?” 
she said, with a quiver of her lips. 
“Can’t you see I have changed? No, 
you couldn’t know. I used to be so 
afraid of the truth when—years ago, 
you know. I never wanted to hear it. 
Now it’s different; I want to know it, 
to weigh it, to read, to feel it—the 
truth of everything.” 

““*And the truth shall make you 
free,’’’ Ryerson quoted half-consciously. 

Miss Stanlaw flushed, but her voice 
retained its firm, assured quality. 

““Yes—shall make you free.” 

For an instant there flickered across 
Ryerson’s vision the picture of a yel- 
lowed, emaciated face distorted with 
the agony of death, a face whereon were 


weak lines of triumph, of relief, of cruel 
pleasure after a confession had left the 
lips. And again the picture of a rude 
grave—alone somewhere in Africa. 

He sighed. Her way to freedom had 
been hard, he thought. 

“Free for what?” he found himself 
saying. 

She did not answer. 

“T’d have given my life rather than 
have to bring the truth to you,” he 
went on gravely. “I wanted to spare 
you. I lied deliberately. I — it 
seemed the only thing to do.” 

“You were right—on the face of it— 
to—lie,”” she answered. “It is what 
I would have wished you to do twelve 
years ago, if his letter had not come. 
You knew that?” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “I knew 
that. I knew how you hated the dread- 
ful truth of things that will come some- 
times.”’ 

“You were kind to remember and— 
spare.” 

Ryerson shook his head. 
owed you much.” 

“No, no,” she said, “it is I who—”’ 
She broke off abruptly. 

“You don’t understand—you can’t,” 
she continued, in a low voice. “Since 
it had come to what it has between 
us, I had to tell the truth of it to you 
—spare you.” 

Ryerson leaned forward a little 
breathlessly. 

“TI did not love him. I do not now. 
I do not know why I ever became en- 
gaged to him—unless it was because I 
was so alone—and it’s true that I’m 
getting to be old, an old woman. He 
offered me—but you know all this. 
Somehow I seemed to have come to 
that point in a woman’s life where she 
accepts marriage more to prove she can 
be married if she wants to than for 
anything else. And I thought it didn’t 
matter much what state of mind you 
went into it with; that with patience 
and tact and a polite surrender of some 
ideals that I had begun to think didn’t 
really count in the long run, one could 
get on very decently and respectably. 
Do you understand?” 

Ryerson nodded. “I think so.” 


“T have 
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“So I became engaged to Mr. Aiken 
—I don’t know why he wanted me. 
But I’d not reckoned on—the change 
years can make. I thought—I don’t 
quite know what I thought; I’d rea- 
soned as I had reasoned long ago, and 
I suddenly found out something was 
wrong in all my theories, after all. 
Then he became impatient over my 
delays and—well, he went to Africa.” 
She added suddenly, “He was not your 
friend?” 

“oe No.”’ 

“He hated you?” 

Ryerson bowed. “ Perhaps.” 

“Why?” 

Ryerson hesitated for an instant. 
“You refused once to hear the truth 
of a story I had to tell,’’ he answered 
quietly, “the story that seemed ter- 
ribly to my discredit. It was not all so. 
At the time of it it seemed to me nec- 
essary to shield a man whom I——” 

“Was it Mr. Aiken?’ 

“Yes. He hated me for knowing 
what I knew, even though I kept si- 
lence.” 

“T was so blind,” she said simply. 
Then suddenly, in the voice he had 
known so well years ago, a voice with 
a queer little girlish inflection of pity, 
“Oh, it was hard for you.” 

Ryerson stretched out his hand and 
laid it for an instant on hers. 

“Your truth has made me free,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘And always it has been you 
for me. And there—my God! I want- 
ed so, above everything, to spare you, 
to make it right for you if I could, at 
any cost. Oh, you don’t know what 
it’s been for me these last years. I 
don’t know what it’s been for you, 
either. But with me—why, the day 
I heard of your engagement to Aiken 
I had in my pocket a letter to you 
asking: 

She put out her hand protestingly. 
“ Henry—not—not today. I 
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AS Miss Binkell a telltale face?’’ 


Ryerson flushed hotly. “I beg your 
pardon; I’m forgetting you in my 
own selfish side of it. I couldn’t ex- 

ct———”” 

Miss Stanlaw smiled. “Can’t you 
see? It’s all changed for us now. We 
have so changed, it is as if we were new 

eople.”’ 

“Alice!” His voice shook with emo- 
tion. 

She continued to smile vaguely, her 
eyes looking into some dim, solemn 
path of the future. 

“The truth shall make us free,”’ she 
murmured. Then, “New people, 
Henry. Can’t you see that I must 
first know the truth—want to know it— 
the truth in your life that I refused to 
face once—years ago? All that hap- 
pened—””’ She turned to him with a 
look of deep tenderness. ‘‘Oh—oh, it 
has been so hard for you,” she repeated. 

“T will wait,’’ Ryerson said, his face, 
too, touched with a smile, vague, con- 
tent, ‘““wait for the day of the whole 
truth and the whole freedom. I know 
you are not ready for it today. It 
hasn’t come yet.” 

He bent, and taking both her hands 
in his, kissed them. 

“This is only a room for meeting and 
parting,’ Miss Stanlaw said whim- 
sically. 

Ryerson laughed. She had used his 
own words. 

“Nothing could happen here but 
meeting and parting with——” 

“The dead,” she added solemnly. 

When he had gone she stood very 
still, a slim, dark figure in the dusk 
of the great, alien, respectable parlor 
of the boarding-house. She stood thus 
for a long time, then going to the chair 
where Ryerson had sat she stooped and 
kissed the place against which his head 
had rested. 

“My dear, oh, my dear, 
pered; “‘free!’’ 


” 


she whis- 


“Well, it isn’t easy to read between the lines.” 


Jan, 1905 
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WHAT NEED HAVE I? 


HAT need have I, sweetheart, to write 
A missive long in phrases trite? 
No written words can tell the half 
That Love’s own wireless telegraph 
Has flashed with meaning clear as light. 


It matters not what I indite 
Because you know the story quite; 
To make a tender paragraph 
What need have I? 


But, oh, dear love, the stars are bright 
Above a bridal world tonight; 
At wintry fate I gaily laugh, 
With love my stay and hope my staff, 
And you my heart’s own dear delight 
What need have I? 


Jennie Betts HARtTSwICck. 


THE LOGICAL INFERENCE 


M® KIDDER looked up from the evening paper upon which he had been 
intent. 

“T see, my dear,’’ he said sorrowfully, ‘that Christmas is again coming.” 

“What else can you expect this time of year?” queried Mrs. Kidder, un- 
shocked by the news. 

“Still,” said Mr. Kidder argumentatively, “it is a distressing and harrowing 
fact which no reputable newspaper should thrust upon a man’s, especially a fam- 
ily man’s, attention. I think I shall have to change my paper. I can’t stand 
for such ‘ yellowness.’”’ 

“Why, does the paper announce it?’ asked Mrs. Kidder, with some sur- 

rise. 

“Well, not in so many words,” replied Mr. Kidder, carefully adhering to the 
exact facts; ‘‘ but it is the deduction from what it does say which no logical mind 
can resist, especially that of the husband of a wife.” 

“Why, what does it say?” asked Mrs. Kidder, stopping her darning in her 
curiosity. 

“Tt says,”’ replied Mr. Kidder, solemnly consulting the article to make sure 
he was correct, ‘that two women were injured and several fainted in the crush 
at Seller & Doomore’s necktie sale this morning.”’ 

































THE SATTERLEES 





By Rupert Hughes 


HE man blamed the mistress; the 
maid blamed the master. And 
then they went at it hammer 

and tongs in senile rage. 

Mr. Jaynes, the valet, was so an- 
cient and decrepit an heirloom that 
Satterlee helped him more than he was 
helped by him. Mrs. Owens, tech- 
nically known as a maid, was so 
portly and so tyrannical that Satter- 
lee’s wife dared neither to ask much 
service of her nor to discharge her. 
But though these two personal serv- 
ants terrorized their employers, they 
loved them dearly and held many a 
wake over the estrangement between 
the kindest master and the best mis- 
tress in the world. Almost every day 
Owens and Jaynes, meeting at dinner 
in the servants’ hall, neglected their 
meat for their mourning. And after 
weeping luxuriously for awhile they 
invariably fell by the ears over the 
placing of the blame for the trouble. 

But the Satterlees, who were the 
cause of so many quarrels, never 
quarreled. That was the worst of it. 
When two that should be lovers do 
not wrangle at times something is 
desperately wrong somewhere. 

Now the Satterlees had been life- 
long sweethearts before their marriage. 
They had seemed, indeed, foredoomed 
to marry. As very babes they had 
made love to each other across their 
perambulators. As boy and girl they 
had romped and quarreled in boon 
comradery. As boy and girl they had 
written fervent letters and sent sur- 
reptitious presents to each other from 
their boarding-schools; and when she 
was at Smith and he at Yale it was 
she of all others he had brought for 
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his well-chaperoned contribution to 
the beauties of the Junior Prom. In 
their vacations they had almost won 
many a championship at doubles in 
tennis; they had golfed it sentimen- 
tally over links that seemed never too 
long or too full of hazards; they had 
cantered through the Park and through 
Lenox, and had swum far out in the 
sea at Narragansett, and beau’d and 
belle’d at the Sherry cotillions in 
town. 

There had been many a “spat” to 
give zest to a kiss-and-make-up. They 
had both been fickle and flirtatious 
often enough, but each had soon come 
back to the other as the only perfect 
comrade. To him, Margery was always 
the “jolly good fellow.” To her, 
Dick was always “a love of a lad.” 

And so they were finally married. 
And their honeymoon did not wane at 
all for three blessed years. 

Then a stress of business, a widened 
vista of speculation, a fierce hunger 
for great wealth absorbed him. His 
ambitions overtopped his love, and, 
without knowing it, he became more 
and more the man of affairs and less 
and less the devotee. This stung her 
pride, and she made no secret of it. 

The days had gone when a servant 
passing—or perhaps lingering—in the 
halls could hear through the doors of 
their room the bitter wrath of their 
disputes. Worse days were come, 
when they quarreled no more, but lived 
apart, under the same roof, yet leagues 
removed; she in her rooms, he in his. 

The world knew nothing of this es- 
trangement, for both were too well- 
bred to take the public into their con- 
fidence. They were always mutually 
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courteous and hollowly happy to- 
gether. They entertained frequently 
at home; indeed, they looked almost 
with terror on the thought of dining 
a deux—the ghosts would rise when 
they were alone in the dim candle- 
light of the dining-room, with the 
servants slipping stealthily about. So 
they welcomed any diversion at home, 
or went forth to seek it at the opera, 
the play, the Horse Show, yachting 
cruise, slumming party—anything that 
brought a crowd. 

In time their hearts were so disci- 
plined that even in the privacy of their 
home the mask of the happy pair 
was worn. As a second nature they 
feigned a cordiality that had long 
ceased to be spontaneous, and they 
played their roles with as much labor 
over minute detail as any character 
actor could spend. And all this irk- 
some and belittling hypocrisy was 
entirely for the benefit of the servants. 
These servants! They are the masters 
of the household, the guests highest 
regarded! They are assumed to know 
nothing. They are known to know 
everything. 

Satterlee, man-like, had not been 
long in deciding that, since he had 
such ill-treatment at home, he must 
find consolation outside his own gar- 
den-close. Man-like, he justified many 
a flirtation that was no secret either 
to the whole town or to Mrs. Satter- 
lee. And this gave her tortured pride 
the coup de grace. 

Now, after two years of this sullen 
widowhood, Mrs. Satterlee began to 
rebel. She was a Southerner by de- 
scent, and her heart needed warmth. 
If her home was chill and empty, there 
were lovers a-plenty gathered round 
her by her beauty and her character, 
and they all held arms wide and 
hearts flaming like a Yule fire. 

Long and hard was the battle of her 
pride against unfaith, even in the least 
thought, to the empty name of wed- 
lock; but longer and harder was the 
demand of the woman in her for 
sympathy, for love-declarations, for 
caresses. 

She was slipping her moorings un- 


consciously, and she would soon be 
drifting toward the very shoals that 
had wrecked the life of many another 
woman she remembered as a former 
friend, through whose name on her 
visiting-list a line had been drawn like 
a fatal arrow. 

She began to take a deep and lively 
interest in Dugald MacGowan, a braw 
courtier, who had been forgiven many 
an escapade because of his birth and 
his beauty, though the same excuses 
had not availed the women he had 
haled along the primrose path. 

MacGowan was a magnetic fellow 
whom his fellow-clubmen, as well as 
all womankind, could not help liking 
mightily. There was the blood of a 
Bobbie Burns in his Scottish veins, 
and though he loved often and briefly, 
each flame was fierce while it lasted, 
and he firmly believed that each new 
passion was the first true passion and 
that it was undying. 

Mrs. Satterlee swam into his ken 
like a lonely moon, quite dimming 
the little star that had inspired his 
latest vespers. Like an _ obedient 
tide he turned toward Mrs. Satterlee 
and followed her. She learned to like 
him better and better and to receive 
him more and more. Their friend- 
ship had not yet caught the hungry, 
roving eye of Mrs. Grundy, when 
Christmas week came round. 

On the night before Christmas Eve 
MacGowan had taken her to the opera 
and sat in the Satterlee box. As they 
rode home, after a supper at the As- 
toria, his speech grew tenderer and 
tenderer. When they reached her 
house he tarried in the hall a moment. 
His fervent talk interested her mys- 
teriously. She found herself listen- 
ing in a sort of fascination to the 
words he breathed close to her cheek. 
Emboldened by her mood, he bent 
closer to kiss her. She just managed 
to dodge his lips. Then she woke to 
the situation with a shock of horror and 
fairly drove him from the house on 
the instant. She ran swiftly up the 
stairway and shook her sleepy maid 
awake, upbraided the slowness of her 
disrobing, and dismissed her brusquely. 
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Then Mrs. Satterlee, solus, hugged 
her brocaded bathrobe around her and 
shook a nimbus of hair down about 
her shoulders. Shivering as with a 
chill, she paced the room in wild ex- 
citement and self-contempt. Now she 
regretted her ungentleness with Mac- 
Gowan; now she reproached herself 
bitterly for his. presumption. At 
length she turned out the lights, and 
going to a window looped the thick 
curtain back that she might look out 
at the moon. Glancing down, she 
saw her husband coming along the 
deserted street just a little unsteadily. 
The sight of him drifting home alone 
from revels in which she had not com- 
panioned him was another burden 
upon her conscience. Suddenly she 
blamed herself for the past, the pres- 
ent, the evident future—everything. 
She fled away from the window and 
buried herself under her down quilts. 
She spent a restless night and was 
wakened early by the light that came 
through the window she had left un- 
curtained. Then the whim to go 
down and breakfast with her husband 
came to her and delighted her. She 
rang for Owens, refused to take her 
chocolate in bed as usual, had her 
toilet made particularly fetching 
and glided into the breakfast-room 
with reconciliation beaming in her 
eyes. 

It was the first time she had ap- 
peared at his breakfast in three 
years. He was astounded. Before 
he thought he had exclaimed: “ Not 
really!” in a tone in which a sneering 
sarcasm was disagreeable and unin- 
tentional. His mental and physical 
condition was partly to blame. After 
the riotous champagning of the even- 
ing before, the cool night air had sent 
him home in a penitent mood. When 
a man is penitent he is gruff. And 
Mrs. Satterlee, hurt to the quick, sank 
into the chair the butler placed for her. 

“Not really!’’—an odious phrase at 
best, but as a greeting to a tender ap- 
proach like hers!—she vowed she would 
rather die than make another sortie 
from her castle of aloofness. 

As Satterlee read the stock reports 


he shot a glance across the headlines 
at his wife. When his eyes fell back 
to the paper he found himself reading 
into all the columns: “ How beautiful 
she is!—my wife! How radiant she 
is!—my wife!’ Then he rose hurriedly 
and with a curt “Good-bye,” was 
rushing away. 

But Mrs. Satterlee had just strength 
of heart enough for one more effort 
at reconciliation. She murmured 
rather dolefully: 

“Tonight is Christmas Eve. I pre- 
sume you will be poing out?” 

He had a certain engagement, but 
he said embarrassedly : 

““Er—no—nothing special. Would 
you like to go to the theatre?” 

She had promised MacGowan, be- 
fore he had attempted to kiss her, that 
she would be at home; but, with morn- 
ing-after repentance, she seized at the 
straw of rescue from herself, and said: 

“Thank you, Dugald—I mean Dick 
—yes, for heaven’s sake, let’s go some- 
where.”’ 

“T'll telephone for a box,” he said, 
and was gone. 

For three Christmases the Satter- 
lees had given each other lavish gifts— 
largely for the benefit of the servants 
and the friends. Satterlee had had the 
title deeds to a white-stone house rent- 
ing at five thousand a year transferred 
to his wife for this Christmas, and had 
ordered a huge basket of Russian vio- 
lets sent her from Small’s. But as he 
rode home a passing memory of his 
boyhood wooing struck him, and he 
stopped at Tiffany’s and bought a 
little plain gold ring. 

At the dinner table that night the 
Satterlees were both ill at ease. The 
mysterious rapport of the Christmas 
season was on them, mellowing their 
hearts toward each other. But three 
years of formality had drifted between 
them, and their estranged souls could 
not quite find each other through the 
fog. 
The little ring in a box was de- 
livered while they were at dinner, 
and Satterlee, in boyish confusion, 
shoved the package across the table to 
his wife and said: 
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“ Here’s something that may surprise 
you. Don’t open it till tomorrow.” 

On their way to the theatre they 
could find nothing to chat about save 
commonplaces. The play proved to 
be a sentimental comedy full of a sweet 
foolishness. But it blended into their 
mood. 

When the curtain fell and Satter- 
lee laid his wife’s ermine across her 
shoulders he gave them a moment’s 
pressure. And, once they were in the 
gloom of their carriage and their hands 
had met accidentally, they clung to- 
gether, each more afraid to let go than 
to cling. 

Satterlee proposed a supper at the 
Savoy, but Mrs. Satterlee managed to 
say, with the timidity of a fluttering 
debutante: 

“There’s some cold grouse and—and 
some—warm wine at home. Wouldn’t 
you rather eat it there—since it’s 
Christmas Eve—you know?” 

He squeezed her hand hard for an- 
swer, and when they reached the house 
and went up the stairway he put his 
arm about her waist—just to help her. 
He even followed her into her room, 
where he had not gone for years, and 
took her wrap himself. When he lifted 
it away the very beauty of her hair 
and the sweet nape of her neck over- 
mastered him; he actually whirled her 
around and kissed her before he knew 
what he was doing. He apologized, 
also, before he knew what he was do- 
ing—apologized for his apology, and 
then made his escape with: 

“T’ll get a—a cigar.” 

He was so long mustering courage 
to come back that when he returned he 
found the supper spread on a little 
table and his wife in a Japanese kimono 
and bedroom slippers. She told the 
servants they need not stay and serve 
the supper. Old Mrs. Owens was glad 
of that, because she had seen the kiss 
and could hardly wait to tell Jaynes. 

And now that they were alone the 
Satterlees gazed at each other across 
the little table with something of the 
old-time love in their eyes and hearts; 
or if not the old love, at least a memory 
of it, a need for it, a longing love of the 


old love. But between them stood the 
mist of those three barren years, a wall 
like Pyramus and Thisbe’s. 

After a timorous silence Satterlee 
said, just to make talk: 

“Do you know what touched me 
most in that play?” 

“What was it—Dick?” 

“That silly old couple that were so 
spoony for all their gray hair.” And 
he sighed. “Such a marriage is no 
failure.” 

Then she could not refrain from 
reaching an appealing hand across the 
table and saying pleadingly: ‘Is our 
marriage a failure?” 

He took her hand, lifted it to his 
lips, and, being an American, only 
answered her question with another: 
“Well, what do you think—Margery?”’ 

A long silence before she could say, 
ever so feebly: “We didn’t think so 
once.” Then briskly, “Do you remem- 
ber how: - 

And then there was an antistrophe 
of “Do you remember?” and “Have 
you forgotten?” till they were far away 
from their present life and back in their 
honeymoon days. Even beyond that 
they journeyed, hand in hand, retra- 
versing the flood of years till they were 
boy and girl again. They were laugh- 
ing youthfully now, and he was ex- 
claiming: 

““Ah, those were the times when 
Christmas was Christmas. Do you re- 
member that house party we went to, 
where we all hung up our stockings? 
If we were only back there!” 

“Why can’t we—no, it would be too 
childish!” 

““Why can’t we what?—hang up our 
stockings tonight?” 

“TI was going to suggest it, but it’s 
too foolish.” 

“Nothing is foolish that has a senti- 
ment in it,”” he exclaimed impetuously. 
“You shall hang up yours—mine are 
only half stockings now—unless I use 
my golf-plaids: But you shall hang up 
a pair of yours—and that right now!” 

Giggling like a girl she rose to bring 
them. As his eyes followed her he saw 
on a table the little box he had given 
her that morning. In a flash he seized 
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it and broke it open. Then, with a 
sudden access of self-consciousness, he 
stood awkwardly holding out the ring 
while: she returned, smiling through 
beatific tears. 

A quick light of comprehension broke 
over her face as she approached him. 
Clumsily but gently he took her hand 
and slipped the little ring on her finger. 

“It is a new wedding ring,”’ he said. 

And on the very moment the big 


bells of the nearby cathedral leaped 
into chime. 

And just outside in the hall Jaynes 
popped a kiss on Owens’s nose and 
snickered: ‘‘A Merry Christmas to ye, 
Mrs. Owens!’’ 

“‘ And the same to you,”’ giggled Mrs. 
Owens, in idiotic bliss. 

“And many of them,” retorted Mr. 
Jaynes, with an originality that de- 
lighted him in his second childhood. 
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THE TRUST’S NOEL 


(,°? rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
The price of all and sundry 

We've raised this Christmas Day. 


$ 


CHRISTMAS PROVERBS 


"THE kissed girl does not fear the mistletoe. 
Too many cooks drink the brandy that should have gone into the mince pie. 
One-half the world doesn’t know how the other half manages to make so 


many expensive Christmas presents. 


A girl under the mistletoe is worth two in the conservatory. 
Eat, drink and be merry, for at New Year the bills come in. 


J. J. O’Conne.t. 


So 


A PIOUS MOTIVE 


THE BISHOP—I was very glad indeed, Mr. Muchmore, to see you in church 


this beautiful Christmas morning. 


Mucumore (father of a family)—Oh, I’d have gone anywhere to escape the 


kids’ racket for awhile. 











area ENGEL ANE Sarees 
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— 
BALLAD OF THE KING’S CHRISTMAS 
By Zona Gale 
HE king’s palace was wonderful with green. 
The holly hung on many a paneled wall; ‘ 
Dark wreaths and boughs were made to loop and lean am 


From dome to wainscot of the pillared hall; 

Great fires were laid, soft strings were tuned, and all 
The court made happy holiday to know 

That the young king would lead the Christmas ball, 
And all the court was gaily fain to go 
Lightly about the business of the mistletoe. 


The young king walked within the hall and sighed. 
“There is no face in all the world,” he said, 
“The sight of which I would not be denied. 
Oh, Christmas is a sullen day, half fed 
With memories of the Yuletides that are dead. 
What ho! Go down into the town and find 
A thousand gifts to be distributed <h 
Among my Christmas guests. The world is blind. 
Who gives a thousand gifts it deems, forsooth, is kind.” 


What time the courtiers went to do his will 
It pleased the fancy of the king to go 
Likewise within the town to walk until 
The idle opal of the mere should glow 
With sunset, silvering the little bow 
Of moon. By the mere-marge he was aware | 
Of one who walked alone and did not know 
His face. Ah, in her torn gown she was fair! 
Her wild, wet eyes looked seaward through her wild, wet hair. 


“Now hear the glad bells tilt their silver speech 
Of merry Christmas-time!”’ the young king cried. ~~ 
“Why are you walking weeping down the beach 
When all the world keeps holiday beside?’’ 
“Nay, sir,” the maiden said, ‘the world is wide, 
And joy is far to seek. I never pray 
. A gift from heaven that is not twice denied.” 
“Not so,” the young king quoth. “If you will say 
Three wishes to the wind, they shall be wrought today.” 


The maid laughed low, the weary little laugh 
Of one who doubts the stars. Then swift the white 

Upon her girlish cheek burnt out, and half a» 
She turned, and half she smiled, and then a light 
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Danced in her eyes, to mock the fancied right. 
“Lo! then,”’ she cried, ‘I wish that I may wed 
A prince—and find last summer’s roses red— 
And with the young king lead the dance tonight!” 
The young king bowed his head. “It shall be done,’’ he said. 


Oh, still the village folk delight to tell 

How on that wild, white Christmas eve, the while 
The little maid Serena minded well 

Her simple task, came those who, with a smile, 

Bade her without, and there they made sweet trial 
Of her flown speech, and won her ’mazed consent 

To mount the king’s coach, come for many a mile 
To take her hence. And all in fear she went 
With ermine softly folded round her garments’ rent. 


The king’s palace was wonderful with green. 
Lights lay within the dark like gems within 
Long violet velvet fallen in folds between; 
And all the air was musical with din 
Of viols and flutes, and laughter most akin 
To viols and flutes. And in an upper place 
Serena stood and saw strange hands begin 
To lay about her many a milky lace, 
And with great flowery jewels to crown her flowerlike face. 


At last they led her to the shining hall 
Wherein the carven dais had been placed. 
On either side before the patterned wall 
The courtiers stood in silken raiment, laced 
With precious things; and many pages paced 
The hall to music, bearing at command 
The costly gifts to each, as each was graced 
With favor. There they bade Serena stand, 
And she received no gift, but dreamed with idle hand. 


Then with a lift of trumpets came the king; 
In silver lace he came and bore one rose; 
And at the music’s poignant summoning 
He crossed the breathless hall as one who goes 
Upon a secret mission, and who knows 
The secret well. And at the king’s advance 
The little maid saw the great circle close, 
And, with the old surrender of a glance, 
The young king and the village maiden led the dance. 


He laid the crimson rose upon her breast. 
“Behold,” he breathed, “I give you of the red 
Of summer, though you asked me but in jest 
To bid the year deliver what was dead. 
I give you of the red of spring,”’ he said, 
“And even now, with urge of smitten string 
In the faint air, the labyrinth dance is led, 
As you decreed. But ah, imperiling 
My word, I send no prince to wed you,” cried the king. 
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GELDUM FEDD—Say, Soiled, if you was to take a job 
SOILED SPOONER—Aw, don’t talk such durned fal-dad! 
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For he might see how dainty fair she seemed, 
Like some white windflower in a windless glade; 
And all his heart went out as he had dreamed 
The hearts of kings might not. And, half afraid 
Of her disdain, upor her hand he laid 
His hand, and trembled and drew back, lest he 
With his entreaty fright the little maid. 
But she looked up, and all the court might see 
How the old flower of love blooms everlastingly. 


The king’s palace was wonderful with green. 
The Christmas chimes rolled silvery from the tower, 
And in the hall Serena stood as queen, 
And packed with rhythms was the dying hour. 
For the young king had found the fairy power 
That Christmas-tide yields up in sweet bequest; 
For oh, not he who goldenly makes flower 
The time with thousand gifts has Joy for guest: 
Who grants some wish to some sad heart has won the best. 


ee 


HIS PREFERENCE 





‘“‘T’m just s’posin’; but s’pose, now, you had to take a job or be killed, 
what kind o’ one would you select?” 
“ Bein’ a given point for parades to pass by.” 


TH 


t 


THE CHRISTMAS SERMON INTERRUPTED 


E MINISTER—And now, beloved, before I close, let me sound one note of 
warning 





THE FATHER oF A FamILy (waking up)—If you dare toot that blasted horn 
of yours again I'll take it away from you. 


2m 


WE ALL LOVE HER 


ACK—What kind of a girl do you like to catch under the mistletoe? 
FrED—One who wouldn’t let you kiss her anywhere else. 








CLAUDE FITZ-MAURICE, BAD MAN 


By William R. Lighton 


HE big Cow-land out West is a 
new land, and its rules for be- 
havior are few and primitive. 

but they are none the less rigid be- 
cause of their simplicity. The most 
hard-and-fast of all is that counterfeit 
assumption, in any of its forms, “don’t 
go.”” If you have luck and nerve you 
may get yourself presented at the 
Court of St. James on the mere strength 
of your wealth, or your effrontery, or 
your social connections, and nothing 
will be likely to happen to mar your 
bland satisfaction with yourself; but 
don’t try to work any such shabby 
artifice on the folk of Cow-land, for 
they will find you out in the first 
five minutes, and then you will be 
sorry and ashamed. Their exclusive- 
ness is about the most adamantine of 
earth. If you want to “belong” out 
there you must be willing to pay for 
the high privilege in the good coin of a 
primal, ingenuous honesty. 
Understand: your moral virtues, as 
the term is used in older and more ele- 
gant circles, need not be conspicuously 
white and unspecked. Cow-land un- 
covers its head in the presence of an 
angelically pure woman, believes in 
her and is ready to shed the last drop 
of its warm, red blood for her. But it 
does not damn the lesser angels; and in 
a man it likes to discover the signs of 
virile, impetuous error—for to err is 
human, and Cow-land is intensely 
human to its heart’s core. But don’t 
try to put on a faise air of worldliness 
or a false front of righteousness, for the 
sake of passing muster. Don’t try to 
put on anything artificial, for that is a 
lie, and a lie, of whatever kind, told 
or acted with intent to deceive, is the 
59 


one unpardonable sin in that strange 
country. It was in overlooking this 
little fact that Claude Fitz-Maurice 
made his mistake. 

He came to us when we were en- 
camped by the springs at the head of 
Nigger Baby Creek, with the beef 
round-up. We were a mixed lot, very 
democratic, even catholic, so that a 
casual observer might have missed the 
signs of exclusiveness. There was 
the Perfesser, a college man full of 
learning, who was riding the range that 
summer for his health’s sake; there was 
His Nobs, the younger son of a Scotch 
lord, who had sought Wyoming be- 
cause there was no place for him at 
home; there was Jerry Kansas, who 
had killed two men at Dodge City and 
one at Crawford, in the old days; and 
there were Steve, and Red McGee, and 
Black’s Jim, and a round dozen of 
others, each celebrated in his own way 
and each fitting into his niche quite 
naturally. There was no friction worth 
mentioning in camp until Claude came. 

It needed but one brief, full look at 
him to prove that he was no good—a 
sham, a hollow mockery. We got that 
look as we sat at supper one evening, . 
when he rode up over the trail from the 
south, dropped his rein upon his 
horse’s neck and sat looking down 
upon us from the saddle. 

He was fearfully and wonderfully 
made up, as if upon the theory that 
all the world was a stage devoted to 
cheap melodrama, and he was to play 
a part adapted from a novel of the sort 
written about the frontier by Down- 
eastern literary chaps, who depend 
upon occult inspiration, never having 
seen the land or its people. From no 
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other source but the pages of such ro- 
mance could he have got his no- 
tions for his outfit. His hair was long, 
carefully barbered, falling clear to his 
shoulders from beneath a silver- 
trimmed sombrero with a four-inch 
brim; his flaxen mustache had a 
fierce, downward droop at the ends; 
his shirt of scarlet outing flannel was 
embroidered with crimson silk on the 
breast and collar; the lower legs of his 
dove-gray corduroy breeches were care- 
fully tucked into the tops of a pair of 
fifteen-dollar hunting boots, such as 
you would see at an English anise-seed 
chase; his conspicuous spurs were heav- 
ily silver-plated ; his gun, ostentatiously 
displayed at his belt, was no long, serv- 
- iceable Colt’s, but an English pistol, 
mounted with mother-of-pearl. Be- 
hind his saddle was tied a huge bundle 
done up in a flaming scarlet blanket. 
On top of all this he was smoking a 
cork-tipped cigarette. 

He eyed us with a chilling, supe- 
rior scowl; and, while we did our share 
of the looking, nobody spoke a word. 
Presently he flicked the ash from his 
cigarette with his little finger. 

““Where’s the gentleman that’s in 
charge of you fellows?” he asked—as 
though he took us for a bunch of con- 
victs or a camp of lunatics taking 
the fresh-air treatment. His voice 
was a ponderous bass, and he did not 
smile. 

“T’m him,” the boss answered, with 
his mouth full of beef. 

The stranger took time to digest the 
information. ‘Do you want a man?” 
he asked then. 

“For work or for ornament?’’ the 
boss returned gravely. 

“For work,” the stranger said. 

“Well, we're awful short-handed. 
Are you cow-broke?”’ 


“ce Sir?”’ 
“Have you ever rode herd?” the 
boss explained. ‘I mean, what ex- 


perience have you had with cattle?” 

“Why, none, you might say, with 
cattle. But I can ride a hawss. I’ve 
been ridin’ with Sioux Charlie’s Wild 
West Show since spring, till just now.” 
“You must ’ve been a valuable man 
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to ’em,”’ the boss commented. ‘How 
did you come to quit?” 

“The show went broke, last week, 
down at Cheyenne. A turrible dead 
town, Cheyenne is. I couldn’t find 
nothin’ I wanted to do there. I 
thought mebbe there might be a chance 
up here, somewheres, till cold weather.” 

“What might your name be?” 

“Claude Fitz-Maurice,” the oddity 
said, with an air. As he pronounced 
it it was Fitz-Moreese. ‘‘ Mebbe 
you’ve saw it on the show-biils. I was 
one of the principal characters in the 
stage hold-up act. My part was Wild 
Jim, chief of Crook’s scouts.” 

A nervous stir ran through our 
company; hunger was forgotten for 
a time, while the boss pondered. 

“T reckon we need a man like him, 
boys,” he remarked, after a little time; 
and no one of us dissented. When all 
is said, a beef round-up is dull, hard 
work, sadly lacking in variety; and we 
seemed to want a little of that spice 
of life just then. 

So Claude Fitz-Maurice dismounted, 
with a lofty swagger, and stood re- 
vealed in his full six feet of height. 
His eye caught that of Jerry Kan- 
sas, who squatted upon the sand near- 
by. Quite incongruously, this man- 
killer was very small and _ slender, 
barely five feet seven in his riding- 
boots, and his ordinary look and man- 
ner were mild and boyish. 

“You come and take my hawss,”’ 
Claude said, in stern command. We 
held our breath, but Jerry got up 
meekly and did as he was bidden, 
while Claude sat down in our midst 
for his supper. The etiquette of cow- 
camp prescribed that he should fill 
his own plate from the full row of 
Dutch ovens by the fire; but he was 
ignorant of this, and sat waiting to be 
served. His Nobs arose and gravely 
performed this office, solemnly con- 
sulting with Claude as to his likes and 
dislikes in food. Then Claude ate, 
while silence fell—a ponderable si- 
lence, of three dimensions. He showed 
no disposition to mix with us hire- 
lings on terms of equality, and of 
course we let him alone until we 
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could have time to consult together 
over ways and means. 

The council came soon, when we 
went in a body to the far side of the 
horse-corral to take our after-supper 
smoke, leaving the newcomer to the 
enjoyment of solitude. We all wanted 
to talk then, but somehow there was 
a dearth of fit words. Steve was the 
first to find the combination of speech. 
He said nothing in particular; he 
merely swore steadily for a minute or 
two, as a man will who is trying to get 
a bad taste out of his mouth. 

“T’ve saw lots of fools just like him, 
arid he’s one of ’em,” Jerry Kansas 
remarked. ‘Most likely he thinks 
he’s a bad man. He'll be right funny. 
Orderin’ me to take his hawss!”’ 

Steve’s big bronzed face showed a 
faintly dawning interest. “Bad man,” 
he echoed. “Do you reckon so?” 
There followed a pause, while we 
turned the situation over, looking at 
the probabilities. ‘“What’ll we do?” 
Steve questioned. ‘Are we goin’ to 
discourage him any?”’ 

“It’s ’most too soon, ain’t it?” 
Black’s Jim suggested. “When you 
want to take a good fall out of a 
critter you give him rope.” 

“That’s so,”’ Steve agreed. ‘‘ Looks 
like he could run with a lot of rope, 
too, don’t he? All right. There’s 
rope enovgh and room enough.”’ 

I helped Steve with the dish-wash- 
ing, while the others«were busy with 
preparations for the night’s concerns 
of sleeping and riding herd—all save 
Claude Fitz-Maurice, who lounged 
cross-legged beside the fire, consum- 
ing his scented cigarettes, stroking his 
mustache and practicing his fero- 
cious scowl. Once or twice he got up 
and stood looking on curiously at what 
the others were doing, but he seemed 
not to know that this was work in 
which he should be sharing. No one 
made any suggestion, no one took 
open account of him at all until, 
somewhere about nine o’clock, we 
gathered around the fire for a last 
smoke. Usually that was the best 
hour of the day, when jocund, red- 
blooded humors rose free and strong, 


and when mature responsibilities were 
forgotten for a little while; but on 
this night jollity was strangely sub- 
dued. Speech went on fitfully, ex- 
pectantly, with long pauses that would 
give Claude a chance to come in if he 
wished; but he preserved his cold, 
calm aloofness, with never a word, 
his heavy, superior frown lowering 
upon us. It was Jerry who made the 
first feint at scaling the wall of the 
stranger’s reserve. 

“*Claude’ is one of the names it 
makes me sick to say, for a man,” he 
purred smoothly. “‘ Fitz’ goes better.” 

Steve came gallantly to his support. 

“Fits is a low disease,” he de- 
murred, with equal gentleness of 
manner. “Itain’taniceword. ‘Con- 
vulsions’ is more high-toned. Mebbe 
he’d rather be called that.” : 

Claude turned his glance from one 
to the other fiercely. 

“When you fellows speak to me, 
you can call me Mr. Fitz-Moreese,’’ he 
said, in his most solemn bass; and 
silence fell again, while no man dared 
to look at his neighbor. We sat as 
dumb semblances of frightened meek- 
ness until the boss came up, after 
attending to some last detail of duty, 
and sat down with us. In Claude’s 
eyes the boss stood for vested author- 
ity, and therefore for a sort of aris- 
tocracy, and he seemed to feel that he 
could hold converse with Aristocracy 
without loss of caste. He brought 
from his roll of blankets a quart bottle 
of whisky, drank deeply, and offered a 
drink to Aristocracy. Aristocracy, in 
his turn, would have passed the bottle 
on around the circle, but Claude deftly 
recovered it, and we menials went dry. 
Many things can be forgiven a man in 
Wyoming, but not that; no, not that. 

He sat nursing the bottle between 
his knees, and presently he took an- 
other long pull. The two drinks 
brought an unwholesome flush to his 
cheeks, and he began to talk. Of 
course he talked of himself; but that 
was not the worst of it. Whether he 
thought to raise himself in our esti- 
mation, or whether it was just the 
natural bent of his nasty soul, may 
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not be told, but he bragged mightily 
of the things he had done to bring 
misery into the lives of women. 
Heaven knows that Cow-land is not 
puritanical; out there the natural man 
follows the promptings of his natural 
desires, and takes no shame to himself 
therefor. But there was an indefin- 
able something in Claude’s avowals 
that set him quite apart from his 
healthy-minded hearers. “Oh, I’m a 
devil with women!” he declared; and 
on his own showing it was truer than he 
meant. Watching, I saw those sun- 
browned faces grow grim with feeling 
far deeper than mere dislike. 

Our tobacco burned out, and for 
once we wanted no more. Those who 
had the next watch with the herd got 
ready and rode away into the night, 
while the rest of us briefly prepared 
to tumble into the nests of blankets 
that lay here and there upon their 
soiled tarpaulins. Not so Claude. He 
watched us furtively, as we flung off 
our boots and dropped down in our 
places, but he made no move for bed. 
He sat beside the fire, cuddling his 
bottle; and in the last moment of 
ebbing consciousness I saw him lift it 
to his lips for another long swig. 

Once, in the brief commotion of 
changing watch, I awoke. Red McGee 
and the Perfesser were standing in the 
moonlight beside the ashes of the dead 
fire, talking softly, and I arose and 
joined them. Claude lay prone upon 
the sand, in the dull, unlovely torpor 
of drunkenness, his face vacuous, bru- 
talized, upturned in the clear, white 
light. McGee touched the insensate 
body with his booted foot. 

“Gawd!’’ he said, with a disgust that 
would not be fully spoken. He stooped 
and picked up the half-empty bottle. 
McGee liked whisky; never before had 
I seen him willingly pass up a chance 
like this; but with an oath he sent the 
bottle whirling into the gloom, and we 
heard it smash upon the stones in 
the creek-bed. ‘‘Gawd!” he repeated. 
“Him a lady-killer! But I believe him. 
It’s funny, ain’t it? but a man like 
him always has the easiest time with 
women. I don’t understand it.” 


“The world has never_understood it, 
Red,” said the Perfesser. 

“ Anyway, he’s flew his kite with us, 
ain’t he?’’ McGee remarked. “I'll bet 
he’ll toddle in the morning.” 

But he lost his bet. When morning 
came Claude was in no fit condition to 
toddle. As we built the breakfast fire 
an hour before dawn he still lay in a 
sodden lethargy. His body was in the 
way and we dragged it off to one side, 
like any other piece of rubbish, and 
left it. When we thought of it again, 
after the first hurry of the morning, 
we discovered that McGee had not been 
thorough enough in breaking the first 
bottle, for Claude had brought another 
from his bundle and had crept with it 
beneath the mess-wagon. We knew 
then that so long as his liquor held out 
he would be drunk. 

“The lower spring’s good and cold,” 
Black’s Jim suggested. “We could 
duck him in there and get him waked 
up enough to ride.” 

But that method was too crude to 
satisfy the artistic sense of the Boss. 
“Wait awhile,” he said. “‘We haven’t 
got our money’s worth out of him yet. 
Let him alone till he’s himself, and 
then we'll see.” 

Fate kindly helped us toward a fit- 
ting solution of the problem. At mid- 
day, as we sat at dinner, another wan- 
derer came into view over the south- 
ern trail—a woman. When she saw 
our camp she turned her horse aside 
and rode up to us. She was sadly be- 
draggled and worn, as by a long jour- 
ney; and there were unmistakable signs 
upon her to prove that her life’s trail 
had been bare and hard to follow. She 
was still young and not without good 
looks of a bold, tawdry order—a form 
of full, soft outlines, big eyes and yel- 
low hair; yet over these was stamped, 
plain as day, the look of mortal weari- 
ness, of soul-languor, which only sin 
imparts. We knew her kind. No 


matter; she was a woman, and on her 
arm, held close against her round 
breast, she carried a tiny baby. At 
her approach the Boss arose and stood 
with bared head. 

“Say,” she asked directly, “have 




















you fellows seen a man go along here 
the last day or so—a tall man, ridin’ a 
bald-faced sorrel ?”’ 

“Are you huntin’ him?” the Boss 
returned. 

“Huntin’ him!” she flashed. ‘‘ That’s 
what I am, mister, and I’m goin’ to 
find him, too.” 

The Boss took her bridle-rein. ‘Get 
down,” he said kindly, “and get your 
dinner.” 

“I ain’t hungry,” she answered. 
“You seen him, I know you did, by 
the way you act. Which way did he 

0?” 

“Get down and eat,’ the Boss in- 
sisted, ‘‘and then we'll talk. It’s a 
long ways till you strike the next place 
where you can grub.” 

She suffered him to lift her from the 
saddle and sat down to her dinner. 
She was hungrier than she knew; she 
ate with a ravenous appetite, as though 
her last full meal had been far back 
in history. Her baby began to cry 
fretfully, and Jerry Kansas, the man 
with men’s blood on his hands, took 
the little creature into his arms and 
walked with it back and forth in the 
shade of the cottonwoods until it 
dropped asleep. 

“Give her to me,”’ the mother said 
then. “I’m done eatin’. Now you 
tell me where he went.” 

“A tall man, ridin’ a bald-faced sor- 
rel,’ the Boss said. ‘‘A man with a 
big mustache, was he? and a red shirt 
and a Mexican hat——’”’ 

“That’s him!’’ she cut in excitedly. 
“T knowed he’d come this way. I got 
track of him at Fort Laramie, comin’ 
north. Where did he go from here?”’ 

“Was his name Claude Fitz-Mau- 
rice?”’ 

She gave a short, hard laugh, a laugh 
without any mirth in it. “That’s one 
of his names,” she said. “His right 
one’s Ed McGinniss.”’ 

“What are you wantin’ to find him 
for?’ the Boss questioned. ‘He didn’t 
look to me like he’d be worth takin’ 
back.” 

“Take him back!”’ she retorted, with 
bitter scorn. ‘No, I ain’t goin’ to 
take him back. He shook us—me an’ 
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the kid—at Cheyenne, an’ run off with 
all we had. He’s got three thousand 
dollars with him, an’ us without a cent. 
I had to borrow this horse to ride. I 
can live, all right; but I’m goin’ to 
make him give me enough to keep the 
kid from sufferin’, I am, if it’s the last 
thing I do in this world.” 

The Boss looked around upon us 
doubtfully, then turned again to the 
waiting woman. “So you're his wife,” 
he said. 

“What's that to you?” she returned 
harshly. “The kid’s his. Ain’t that 
enough ?”’ 

“Plenty,” he answered. Then: 
“Well, boys, I reckon it’s up to us. 
What’ll we do? Better fetch him here, 
I expect.” 

No further word was needed. Will- 
ing hands were laid upon the inert 
brute under the wagon and he was 
dragged into view, feet first, with such 
rude unceremony that he sat up, dazed 
and blear-eyed. The morning’s whisky 
was pretty nearly dead in him by this 
time and his face was overcast by a 
sick pallor. With an oath he kicked 
his legs free of our grasp. Then he 
saw the woman, and, if possible, his 
face went a shade paler. She drew 
nearer until she stood close before 
him. 

“Well, Claude dear,” she began, 
with biting irony; but the Boss was 
not inclined to waste time over inef- 
fective theatricals. 

“Look here, you hellion,” he said, 
straight to the point, “is this your 
woman ?”’ 

Claude, seated upon the sand, 
scowled surlily around upon the circle 
that inclosed him. It was an appeal 
to public opinion; but it must have 
brought him small comfort. He stag- 
gered to his feet and stood leaning 
against the wagon, an evil sneer upon 
his face. 

“Well, what of it?’ he demanded, 
with his braggart boldness. “What 
have you got to do with it, anyway?” 

The Boss took one long stride for- 
ward and stood confronting the fellow. 
He was not so tall as Claude, but there 
was that in his square, burly figure 
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which commanded respect. His usu- 
ally tranquil eyes were aflame. 

“You answer my question,” he said. 
“Did you shake this woman at Chey- 
enne?”’ 

Claude saw that he had better talk 
straight. “Yes,” he blustered. “I 
was done with her and I quit her. 
What are you goin’ to do about it?” 

“And is this here your baby?” 

“Maybe. Say it is; what then?” 

“And you left ’em both that way, 
without nothin’?”’ 

“It was my money,” Claude said 
stubbornly. “I made it. It wasn’t 
her’n. She’s got no claim on it, nor on 
me neither. She ain’t my wife.” 

The woman stood at the Boss’s side, 
and now she broke out shrilly, with a 
tremor of hot anger in her voice: “If 
there was any law in this God-forsaken 
country e 

“You needn’t to worry none about 
that,” the Boss assured her gently. 





_““There’s law enough right here to deal 


with such as him.” He stood with 
folded arms, looking Claude up and 
down, his wide lips parted in a smile 
that showed two rows of strong, white 
teeth. Once before I had seen him 
look like that, when Petey Petersen 
stole money from a sleeping man’s 
pocket and was hauled up for judg- 
ment; and now I knew that Claude 
would have a milder time on the Last 
Day. 

“You skunk!” the Boss drawled by 
way of a beginning; and he spoke many 
other names, some of which I had never 
heard before; but as he spoke them 
they seemed all very appropriate. 
“Now, here,”’ he said at last, “you 
dig up half of what you’ve got and 
give it to her, and doit quick! Hear?” 

Claude laughed insolently. Perhaps 
he thought, with the woman, that he 
was safely beyond the reach of ven- 
geance. ‘“‘ You go to hell!’’ he said. 

The Boss turned to us. “ Boys,” he 
said simply, and then we had a quarter 
of an hour of unmixed joy. In three 
seconds Claude was stretched upon the 
sand, held fast, hand and foot, shaking 
with rage and swearing frightfully. 
Much good it did him. We turned him 


inside out. Secured beneath his belt 
we found half a hatful of greenbacks, 
folded in neat wads; also a diamond 
pin, two rings and a watch. These, 
with the pearl-handled pistol, we turned 
over to the woman. In other lands, 
where justice is merely a well-disci- 
plined, formal servant of conventional 
needs, that would have satisfied the 
requirements of the case. It was dif- 
ferent in Wyoming. There justice, un- 
straitened by precise rules, running 
free and breathing the air of the wil- 
derness, must have her fling occa- 
sionally with the rest of us. 

When we had made sure that there 
was no more treasure to be discovered 
somebody brought a pair of scissors, 
and Jerry Kansas, seated upon Claude’s 
chest, began doing things to his flow- 
ing mane. Then Claude changed his 
tune; his fury ceased and he became 
abject. If we only please wouldn’t cut 
his hair he would overlook everything 
and forgive us. He might have saved 
his breath. Jerry clipped and clipped 
until the left side of the victim’s head 
was shorn clear down to the quick; 
then he took off the right half of the 
silky mustache; then he painted some 
ornamental designs in black axle-grease 
on the ugly cheeks and forehead. When 
that was done we let himup. He was 
weeping like a child—a most contempt- 
ible presentment. But we were wholly 
glad, feeling that the situation had 
been rounded out to completeness. 

The wronged woman had stood look- 
ing on at our performance quite list- 
lessly, without a word, pressing her 
baby against her shoulder, holding the 
money and jewelry in a fold of her 
skirt. She kept her dull silence while 
Steve caught and saddled Claude’s 
horse and brought it up. 

“Now, you —— ——,”’ Steve said, 
mentioning one name which the Boss 
had overlooked, ‘‘ you hit the trail and 
get out of the country as fast as you 
know how. Get a quick wiggle on 
you.” 

Slowly, as if his will to do or resist 
was at low ebb, Claude mounted and 
picked up his rein. Then we received 
a shock. With an inarticulate cry the 
























woman stepped swiftly to his side, 
turning there to face us. 

“You ain’t treatin’ him right,” she 
declared, her voice vibrant with sudden 
passion. “What kind of men do you 
call yourselves, anyway? J wouldn’t 
treat a cur-dog like that.” 

There was a long, amazed pause. 
“Well, I'll be—jiggered!”” the Boss 
breathed. 

With a fine gesture she thrust the 
bills and trinkets into Claude’s hand. 
“Here, you, take this stuff,” she said. 
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“Wait a minute.” Haughtily, defi- 
antly, she caught her grazing horse, 
and clambered into the saddle with- 
out a glance toward us. “Come on, 
Ed,” she cried. ‘I’m goin’ with you.” 

We stood motionless and mute while 
they rode away side by side, watching 
until the first jutting spur of Rawhide 
Buttes shut them from view. Then 
we looked at one another sheepishly, 
shamefacedly. 

“Well, I'll be—jiggered!’’ repeated 
the Boss. 
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ANOTHER USE 


LITLE drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Increase the oil and sugar 
For the grocery man. 
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PIQUE 


ADGE—Do you think it paid those girls to quarrel? 
MarjoriE—-I should say not! Each will do her level best to give a more 
expensive Christmas present than the other. 


? 


HIS YEARN 


H® (who boards, and therefore always hungers)—After all, there is nothing like 


two at a table. 


Sue (who sighs for him)—A man and——? 
He (prompily)—A man and a turkey! 


Jan. 1905 
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AT THE WELL 


"ToucH love lightly at the brink 
Where the sunlit pool is clearer; 
Seek no further, draw no nearer, 
Touch love lightly at the brink 
Lest ‘tis deeper than we think. 


Take the sparkle; do not drink, 
Lest each draught be sweeter, dearer, 
Eyes reflecting eyes grow clearer; 

Dim love’s vision at the brink— 

Lest ’tis deeper than we think. 


Still love’s word—for pebbles sink; 
Trouble not the waters nearer, 
Bitter depths may be still dearer; 

Lean and look and do not shrink— 

Ah! ’tis deeper than we think! 


VIRGINIA WoopwArRpD CLoup. 


FRAGILE 


"TL ED_Tom broke the Christmas present he gave his wife. 
Nep—What was it? 
“He’d signed the pledge.” 


$s 


POOR WOMAN! 


ISS SPRIGGS—Miss Flashly seems to be very nervous and perturbed 
these days. 


Miss Wiccs—Yes; she has been elected president of the Don’t Worry 
Club, and has not mastered the rules as yet. 


¥ 


"THE transmission of germs is not the only dangerous thing about kissing. 
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BRADY’S LOVER 





By Kathryn Jarboe 


HE saw him for the first time in 
London—in London, just a 
week before she was to sail for 

home. Possibly it is lese-majesty to 
suggest that an American of Mrs. 
Brady’s rank could see anyone not 
presented to her with proper creden- 
tials. Possibly it may be asked if the 
king ever sees the cat. Be that as 
it may, Mrs. Brady did see him. She 
did look at him for quite all of the 
seconds in a moment, and she realized 
very definitely that this was not 
the first time that he had looked 
at her. 

In a way, he was as good to look 
at as she was. For, while she was 
the perfect product of nature and art 
combined by many millions of dollars, 
he had escaped quite perfect from one 
of Nature’s treasure-houses. As Mrs. 
Brady turned her head away from him 
she sighed unconsciously and smiled 
consciously. Perhaps he saw the 
smile. She turned her head again 
to give an unnecessary order to the 
footman and, assuredly, he saw the 
dimple that was almost a blemish in 
the exquisite oval of her cheek. 

That night Mrs. Brady was dining 
at her hotel and she saw him again, 
this time seated at a table not so far 
from her own and so much in line 
with Mr. Brady’s left ear that she 
could not quite avoid seeing him when- 
ever she spoke to Mr. Brady. After 
that Mrs. Brady seemed much more 
inclined to dine at the hotel than she 
had before. She declined several in- 
vitations and said that it bored her 
terribly to dine in strange places. 

Mr. Brady was not in the habit of 
paying much attention to his wife, 
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but, once or twice, at these very do- 
mestic little dinners, it seemed to him 
that her soft, purring voice had grown 
singularly clear and distinct. Once, 
when she was telling a friend that 
they were going to sail on the Lucania, 
on Thursday, he glanced about to see 
if her voice really had carried to all 
of the surrounding tables, as it seemed 
to him it must have done. 

When Mrs. Brady’s maid was tuck- 
ing that lady’s steamer rug about her 
on the deck of the Lucania, she no- 
ticed, with professional interest, a 
quick, dainty rush of color on her 
mistress’s cheeks. Certainly madame 
was much more beautiful with that 
delicate flush under her small, shell- 
like ears. Toinette made a note of 
this for future use, but Toinette had 
not noticed the tall, distinguished for- 
eigner who had passed quite close to 
Mrs. Brady’s chair. 

In the days that followed the little 
becoming color was constantly float- 
ing back and forth, and Toinette “was 
not the only person on the Lucania 
who thought that Mrs. Brady was more 
beautiful than ever. And all the 
time Mrs. Brady was wondering who 
and what he was. Why did he make 
no effort to meet her? Why did he 
make no effort to speak to her? For 
she was almost afraid that she would 
have forgiven a presumptuous word, 
that a smile might have been an- 
swered with—a scornful glance?—no, 
perhaps even a smile. And Peter 
Brady, in spite of his millions, was so 
easy to approach! Might not Peter 
Brady have been a stepping-stone to 
Mrs. Brady’s acquaintance? From 
shore to shore Mrs. Brady’s eyes were 
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seemingly intent upon the azure sea 
that matched them so well, but in 
reality she was watching for him, she 
saw only him; and he rested content 
to be near her, to see her and—possibly 
—to know that she knew. 

On the last night out Mrs. Brady 
walked quite alone to the far end of the 


‘deck. There was a light, drifting fog 


and the world seemed very empty and 
cold. She had never cared for Peter, 
for anything about Peter except his 
money. And now she hated that. 
She hated the big house that was 
waiting for her. She hated the empty 
life and the empty friendships that 
would so soon envelop her. She 
knew that-she would be just as much 
alone in all that crowd as she was here 
on this empty deck. The tinkling 
chords of a guitar floated up to her 
from some dark corner and a gay voice 
caroled: 


“The earth is all amiss without that little 


iss; 
——s thou give it not, mine the warrior’s 
ot!” 

Then Mrs. Brady was sure that she 
heard the sound of a kiss, and she 
shrugged her shoulders slightly—kisses 
were so vulgar. But all at once she 
realized that they were just what she 
wanted. She wanted love and kisses, 
for she had never, never had them. 
She shivered ; she was cold, for she had 
dropped her little ruffled chiffon cape 
upon the deck when she had leaned 
over the railing to look for the lovers 
who had love and kisses. 

Suddenly the cape was placed about 
her shoulders. A foreign voice mur- 
mured, “‘ Permit me.” 

The whole world grew warm and 
full. It seemed to Mrs. Brady that 
never, never again would she be alone 
or lonely, and all night long the caress- 
ing voice rang in her ears, the caressing 
hand touched her shoulders. 

There were two weeks in town and 
then came New Harbor. Only twice 
did she see him in town, but he was 
waiting in the throng that gaped at her 
as she descended from her car, and 
the thin veil that she wore hid neither 
the dimple nor the blush that, in spite 


of all of Mrs. Brady’s self-restraint, 
acknowledged his presence. 

It had often seemed to Mrs. Brady 
that she could exist quite comfortably 
without New Harbor. New Harbor 
knew that it could not exist without 
Mrs. Brady. Her every movement 
was heralded and chronicled. Her 
every word was quoted and mis- 
quoted. When she appeared abroad 
there seemed always to be a small 
crowd of admirers waiting to observe 
her manners, her carriage, her cos- 
tumes—all of her impedimenta. One 
addition to this throng excited no 
comment, yet in Mrs. Brady’s mind 
the throng consisted only of a dark, 
sombre face, with level black eyes and 
curving red lips. 

And still the man made no effort to 
meet her, although to Mrs. Brady it 
was perfectly evident that he was 
fitted by nature and rank to take his 
place in the little court that did homage 
to her. And yet Mrs. Brady was sure 
it was love for her that held him so 
near her, even as she was almost cer- 
tain it was love for him that made the 
summer days so passionately sweet. 
Sometimes she was tempted to speak 
to some one of her friends about the 
distinguished foreigner, but always 
she dreaded to call attention to him. 
Nor was he stopping at any one of the 
summer hotels where he might, by 
chance or by design, be forced to meet 
her or someone—anyone who would 
present him to her. 

One night there was a most elaborate 
dinner party at her own house and she 
grew weary of her guests. She slipped 
from the drawing-room, down through 
the sleeping garden, out toward the 
moonlit cliffs and then, in the shadows 
of the rose garden, she saw him. 

“You! You here!’ she cried, re- 
vealing in her tone and in her eyes how 
she had longed for him. 

“Yes, here— now—every night — 
always,” he answered, holding the 
hands that she had stretched toward 
him. 

“T—I must go,”’ she cried, half in- 
sistent, wholly reluctant. 

He detained her only long enough 
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to raise one hand to his lips; but every 
evening after that, wherever Mrs. 
Brady was, whatever she was doing, 
she knew that he was there at the edge 
of the rose garden waiting for her. 
There were some nights—only a few— 
when he did not wait quite alone, for 
she would slip away from her guests 
and creep like a fragrant shadow down 
to see if he really was there. And once 
he heard her and spoke to her, but she 
would not give him her hand again. 
Her confusion was that of a schoolgirl 
when she stammered: 

“TIT only wanted to see if you were 
really there. You must not stay, you 
know. You must not come again.” 

She asked him why he did not come 
to her house openly, why he did not 
obtain introductions to her. The 
warmth of her tone told him that he 
would not be denied if he came and 
asked for—for friendship. And he re- 
plied that in the world where he lived 
alone, in the romance with which he 
surrounded himself, she was his and 
his alone. If he entered her world she 
could never be more than 

The rose leaves stirred and she fled 
back to her guests, but she carried the 
breath of his world with her and it 
seemed to her that love was indeed 
sweet. 

It was two days after this that Mrs. 
Brady went back totown. There were 
some errands to be done, some gowns 
to be looked at, some jewels to be reset. 
Peter was to meet her at the town house. 
She hated to leave New Harbor even 
for an hour. She hated to leave her 
new-found joy, and she wondered if he 
would know that she had gone. It 
had not seemed necessary to bring 
Toinette. It was but a step from the 
car to the carriage that was waiting for 
her. 

“You may stop at Acre’s,” she said 
to old Brooks, her husband’s coach- 
man, who would tolerate no footman on 
the box beside him even when he drove 
his master’s wife. 

But just as Mrs. Brady was about to 
draw the door shut she saw the eyes 
and the lips and the sombre, moody 
face. With an imperative gesture she 





opened the door and the man entered 
the carriage. 

“There is no one in town,”’ she whis- 
pered hurriedly. “Surely we can have 
this little moment.” Love had made 
her overbold, perhaps, but love is very 
daring and not always scrupulous. 

Then, as they drove through the de- 
serted street, he poured out his love 
for her. He had seen fer first in Paris! 
He had been dazzled, overwhelmed by 
her beauty! He had loved her then! 
He had adored her ever since! He had 
thought of nothing else day or night! 
He had followed her day and night 
wherever she had gone! He loved her! 
He loved her! 

At first Mrs. Brady tried to stop the 
impetuous words that rushed from his 
lips, but little by little they drew her 
out of herself. She listened. She 
yielded more and more to the soft per- 
suasion of eyes and tone. He was 
holding her hands in his. He was cover- 
ing them with kisses. Once, as he 
crushed her fingers in his, she cried that 
her rings were cutting the flesh. He 
drew the jewels off slowly, one by one, 
and she, opening the small morocco bag 
she carried, let him drop them in. 

Again he covered the white hands 
with kisses. 

“They are so much sweeter now— 
so much more the hands of the wo- 
man I love!” 

And this time Mrs. Brady shrank 
from the passion in his voice. But 
they had drawn up in front of the 
florist’s shop, and young Acre, seeing 
his richest patron before his door, 
started toward her. 

“Oh, he .iust not see you here,’’ she 
cried, ar . sprang from the carriage. It 
was < .mewhat complicated order that 
she had to give—flowers for a chil- 
dren’s hospital and flowers for New 
Harbor—and she was detained for sev- 
eral minutes. When she returned to 
the carriage it wasempty. She stopped 
aghast. Why had he gone? Why 
had he left her—then? Why had he 
not waited? 

“Did you say through the Park, 
ma’am?’’ queried the stolid Brooks, 
his eyes fixed on vacancy. 
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seemingly intent upon the azure sea 
that matched them so well, but in 
reality she was watching for him, she 
saw only him; and he rested content 
to be near her, to see her and—possibly 
—to know that she knew. 

On the last night out Mrs. Brady 
walked quite alone to the far end of the 
‘deck. There was a light, drifting fog 
and the world seemed very empty and 
cold. She had never cared for Peter, 
for anything about Peter except his 
money. And now she hated that. 
She hated the big house that was 
waiting for her. She hated the empty 
life and the empty friendships that 
would so soon envelop her. She 
knew that she would be just as much 
alone in all that crowd as she was here 
on this empty deck. The tinkling 
chords of a guitar floated up to her 
from some dark corner and a gay voice 
caroled: 


“ The earth is all amiss without that little 


iss; 
Should’st thou give it not, mine the warrior’s 
lot!” 


Then Mrs. Brady was sure that she 
heard the sound of a kiss, and she 
shrugged her shoulders slightly—kisses 
were so vulgar. But all at once she 
realized that they were just what she 
wanted. She wanted love and kisses, 
for she had never, never had them. 
She shivered; she was cold, for she had 
dropped her little ruffled chiffon cape 
upon the deck when she had leaned 
over the railing to look for the lovers 
who had love and kisses. 

Suddenly the cape was placed about 
her shoulders. A foreign voice mur- 
mured, “‘ Permit me.” 

The whole world grew warm and 
full. It seemed to Mrs. Brady that 
never, never again would she be alone 
or lonely, and all night long the caress- 
ing voice rang in her ears, the caressing 
hand touched her shoulders. 

There were two weeks in town and 
then came New Harbor. Only twice 
did she see him in town, but he was 
waiting in the throng that gaped at her 
as she descended from her car, and 
the thin veil that she wore hid neither 
the dimple nor the blush that, in spite 


of all of Mrs. Brady’s self-restraint, 
acknowledged his presence. 

It had often seemed to Mrs. Brady 
that she could exist quite comfortably 
without New Harbor. New Harbor 
knew that it could not exist without 
Mrs. Brady. Her every movement 
was heralded and chronicled. Her 
every word was quoted and mis- 
quoted. When she appeared abroad 
there seemed always to be a small 
crowd of admirers waiting to observe 
her manners, her carriage, her cos- 
tumes—all of her impedimenta. One 
addition to this throng excited no 
comment, yet in Mrs. Brady’s mind 
the throng consisted only of a dark, 
sombre face, with level black eyes and 
curving red lips. 

And still the man made no effort to 
meet her, although to Mrs. Brady it 
was perfectly evident that he was 
fitted by nature and rank to take his 
place in the little court that did homage 
to her. And yet Mrs. Brady was sure 
it was love for her that held him so 
near her, even as she was almost cer- 
tain it was love for him that made the 
summer days so passionately sweet. 
Sometimes she was tempted to speak 
to some one of her friends about the 
distinguished foreigner, but always 
she dreaded to call attention to him. 
Nor was he stopping at any one of the 
summer hotels where he might, by 
chance or by design, be forced to meet 
her or someone—anyone who would 
present him to her. 

One night there was a most elaborate 
dinner party at her own house and she 
grew weary of her guests. She slipped 
from the drawing-room, down through 
the sleeping garden, out toward the 
moonlit cliffs and then, in the shadows 
of the rose garden, she saw him. 

“You! You here!’’ she cried, re- 
vealing in her tone and in her eyes how 
she had longed for him. 

“Yes, here— now—every night — 
always,” he answered, holding the 
hands that she had stretched toward 
him. 

““I—I must go,” she cried, half in- 
sistent, wholly reluctant. 

He detained her only long enough 
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to raise one hand to his lips; but every 
evening after that, wherever Mrs. 
Brady was, whatever she was doing, 
she knew that he was there at the edge 
of the rose garden waiting for her. 
There were some nights—only a few— 
when he did not wait quite alone, for 
she would slip away from her guests 
and creep like a fragrant shadow down 
to see if he really was there. And once 
he heard her and spoke to her, but she 
would not give him her hand again. 
Her confusion was that of a schoolgirl 
when she stammered: 

“TI only wanted to see if you were 
really there. You must not stay, you 
know. You must not come again.” 

She asked him why he did not come 
to her house openly, why he did not 
obtain introductions to her. The 
warmth of her tone told him that he 
would not be denied if he came and 
asked for—for friendship. And he re- 
plied that in the world where he lived 
alone, in the romance with which he 
surrounded himself, she was his and 
his alone. If he entered her world she 
could never be more than 

The rose leaves stirred and she fled 
back to her guests, but she carried the 
breath of his world with her and it 
seemed to her that love was indeed 
sweet. 

It was two days after this that Mrs. 
Brady went back totown. There were 
some errands to be done, some gowns 
to be looked at, some jewels to be reset. 
Peter was to meet her at the town house. 
She hated to leave New Harbor even 
for an hour. She hated to leave her 
new-found joy, and she wondered if he 
would know that she had gone. It 
had not seemed necessary to bring 
Toinette. It was but a step from the 
car to the carriage that was waiting for 
her. 

“You may stop at Acre’s,” she said 
to old Brooks, her husband’s coach- 
man, who would tolerate no footman on 
the box beside him even when he drove 
his master’s wife. 

But just as Mrs. Brady was about to 
draw the door shut she saw the eyes 
and the lips and the sombre, moody 
face. With an imperative gesture she 





opened the door and the man entered 
the carriage. 

“There is no one in town,” she whis- 
pered hurriedly. “Surely we can have 
this little moment.” Love had made 
her overbold, perhaps, but love is very 
daring and not always scrupulous. 

Then, as they drove through the de- 
serted street, he poured out his love 
for her. He had seen her first in Paris! 
He had been dazzled, overwlitlmed by 
her beauty! He had loved her then! 
He had adored her ever since! He had 
thought of nothing else day or night! 
He had followed her day and night 
wherever she had gone! He loved her! 
He loved her! 

At first Mrs. Brady tried to stop the 
impetuous words that rushed from his 
lips, but little by little they drew her 
out of herself. She listened. She 
yielded more and more to the soft per- 
suasion of eyes and tone. He was 
holding her hands in his. He was cover- 
ing them with kisses. Once, as he 
crushed her fingers in his, she cried that 
her rings were cutting the flesh. He 
drew the jewels off slowly, one by one, 
and she, opening the small morocco bag 
she carried, let him drop them in. 

Again he covered the white hands 
with kisses. 

“They are so much sweeter now— 
so much more the hands of the wo- 
man I love!” 

And this time Mrs. Brady shrank 
from the passion in his voice. But 
they had drawn up in front of the 
florist’s shop, and young Acre, seeing 
his richest patron before his door, 
started toward her. 

“Oh, he must not see you here,’’ she 
cried, and sprang from the carriage. It 
was a somewhat complicated order that 
she had to give—flowers for a chil- 
dren’s hospital and flowers for New 
Harbor—and she was detained for sev- 
eral minutes. When she returned to 
the carriage it wasempty. She stopped 
aghast. Why had he gone? Why 
had he left her—then? Why had he 
not waited? 

“Did you say through the Park, 
ma’am?’’ queried the stolid Brooks, 
his eyes fixed on vacancy. 
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“No, I said directly home,” she 
answered. 

Home! Home to Peter! Home, 
away from all that delirious, bewilder- 
ing love! She covered her face with 
her hands and then she kissed them 
herself. It was almost as though he 
were kissing her, and she laughed—a 
low, gay ripple of laughter. The love 
was hers. It really was hers no matter 
where she went, no matter whom she 
was with. 

The carriage had stopped and she 
saw that the windows of the library 
were opened. Peter was waiting for 
her, then, waiting to consult her about 
the jewels that were to be reset. Me- 
chanically she felt for the small mo- 
rocco bag that held them, the bag into 
which her lover had dropped her rings. 
And once again, even then, she kissed 
the hand that he had kissed. 

But she did not see the morocco bag. 
She peered anxiously in every corner. 
It was nowhere, and then, all in a 
second, in one vivid flash, Mrs. Brady 
understood. For an instant she was 
absolutely motionless. No expression 
crossed her face, no sound passed her 
lips, and, incredible as it would seem 
to anyone who knew that the value of 
the jewels was well over half a million 
dollars, Mrs. Brady’s only thought 
was of her shattered romance, of the 
love she had lost—of the love she had 
never had. At last, however, she 
roused herself. After all, the jewels 
had been Peter’s. Peter was waiting. 

In the library Peter was impatient. 

“Give me the things, Molly, as quick’s 
you can. What’s the matter? Was 
the train late? I’ve been waiting 
half an hour for you.” 

“I’m—I’'m very sorry, Peter,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Brady, “‘but—but—I— 
I didn’t bring them. I left them on 
my dressing-table.” Mrs. Brady’s real 
consciousness was a certain pride in 
her own composure, but subconsciously 
she was wondering how she could gain 
time—for him. “I'll write Toinette 
to bring them, and I’ll wait here until 
she comes.” 

But Peter would not wait, and be- 
fore Mrs. Brady could interfere he was 








calling for his New Harbor mansion 
on the telephone. And while Mrs. 
Brady, with. elaborate carelessness, 
was arranging a stray lock of hair in 
front of a mirror, the first inquiry was 
made in the Brady jewel robbery, that 
eccupied society and the police for 
several months. 

Everybody in the Brady household 
was suspected, but, owing to Mrs. 
Brady’s solicitious caution, everybody 
was completely cleared of suspicion. 
Mrs. Brady was of. course positive 
that she had left the red morocco bag 
on her dressing-table. Toinette knew 
positively that madame had taken the 
bag, that madame had worn her rings, 
but the French girl’s knowledge had to 
be tempered by discretion. It was 
entirely beneath Brooks’s dignity to 
know whether or not Mrs. Brady had 
carried her red bag when she centered 
the carriage. It is quite possible that 
he did not, in reality, know that one of 
Mrs. Brady’s friends had driven with 
her from the train to Acre’s. Brooks’s 
eyes and Brooks’s ideas had heen 
trained to absorb themselves in va- 
cancy. 

The most searching inquiries re- 
vealed nothing. For days, for weeks, 
even, the daily papers paid the Brady 
jewel robbery the homage of their 
largest type and their most conspicu- 
ous columns, but all to no purpose. 
The items that most interested the 
smart world, however, appeared in the 
society journals. These noted the fact 
that the beautiful Mrs. Brady was 
showing, in lack of color, in lack of 
vivacity, the worry her loss had been 
to her. These journals also described 
in detail the exquisite jewels that Mr. 
Brady had purchased for his wife to 
take the place of those she had lost. 
They also questioned why Mrs. Brady 
refused to wear the new pearls, the 
new diamonds and emeralds. For 
Mrs. Brady was indeed appearing at 
all sorts of social functions, gowned as 
faultlessly as ever, but conspicuously 
destitute of jewels. 

It was at New Harbor’s Horse Show 
that some of her friends commented 
on this fact; at least, it was there 
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that they expressed their comments to 
her. They had been expressing them 
to each other for many days. But 
Mrs. Brady’s only answers were im- 
patient shrugs and almost impercepti- 
ble shudders. 

On the way home from this Horse 
Show Mrs. Brady saw once more the 
dark, sombre face, the level eyes and 
curving red lips. She was alone in 
her carriage at the time, and for that 
she was thankful. She knew that her 
cheeks had grown scarlet, that her 
eyes had filled with tears, and she 
was glad that there had been no one 
near to notice her. At the same time 
she was conscious that he had seen 
the color that swept over her face, even 
if he had not seen the mist that veiled 
her eyes. And his face! Had it not 
held an appeal to her? Had his eyes 
not sent a message to hers? Was it 
possible that she would see him that 
night—that he would come to her, 
after all—that he would be at the 
rose garden tryst once again? 

She was dining at home with a score 
of guests, and never in all her life had 
a dinner lagged so interminably. An 
hour before she could go to him her 
every thought had fled to the tryst 
at the edge of the rose garden. And 
yet, when she was free, her steps fal- 
tered and held back. How could she 
bring herself to meet him again after 
he had betrayed her as he had! But 
then, she hurried on again. He might 
not have waited! He might not be 
there! 

It was in breathless confusion that 
she came upon him, quite suddenly, at 
last. He was waiting for her, where 
he had so often waited, just in the 
shadow of the roses. 

She had no words for him and he, at 


first, had none for her. Then he held 


toward her the red morocco bag 


“T’ve brought them back,” he said. 

“Oh, it was not for the jewels I 
cared.” A little sob caught her 
words, but he heard. “I thought—I 
thought——” 

“And I thought that it was only for 
the jewels that I cared,”’ he interrupted. 
“But I found that I valued them less 
than—something I lost when I took 
them. I’ve lost it, I know, forever, 
but let me make what amends I can. 
Perhaps you can forgive me, some day, 
if you will only remember that wherever 
I am, I—I am—thinking of you, loving 
you, and that because I am loving you 
I am—different. That is all that you 
need to know or to understand.” 

He turned away abruptly, but 
halted at the sound of her voice. 
When he looked again she was stand- 
ing with both hands stretched out to 
him. In a moment he was again be- 
fore her. The red morocco bag fell 
unnoticed at their feet. 


It was half an hour later when 
Mrs. Brady rejoined her guests in the 
long drawing-room. Her eyes were 
sparkling with all their old fire. Her 
old vivacity showed in every move- 
ment. 

“T have kept my surprise until now,” 
she cried. ‘“‘The lost jewels are here. 
They were never stolen. I found 
them this afternoon in the rose gar- 
den. I must have dropped them there 
that morning when I was late for the 
train.” 

There was such a curious, exultant 
ring in her voice that many of her 
guests wondered if Mrs. Brady had 
really cared so desperately for the lost 
jewels. They did not notice the slight 
start with which, as she spoke, she 
remembered that the red morocco bag 
was still lying where it had fallen under 
the rose-bush. : 


4 
LIBERTY RETAINED 


OWELL—Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
PowELL—Yes; many a fellow would be in jail if he didn’t watch out. 
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A SKATING ROMANCE 


I SAW the trim and rosy maid 
When she began to skate; 

The while, with swift and graceful glides, 
She cut the figure 8. 


I fell in love, right there and then, 
As Cupid’s victims do; “~s 
And felt convinced that we were meant 
To cut the figure 2. 


I wooed and won the lovely girl 
So fervently I sought, 

And ever since that glad event 
I’ve cut the figure o. 


%. 


McLANDBURGH WILSON. 
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STILL A WOMAN 7 
BESS_It she loves him, why wasn’t she pleased when he gave her a kiss for 
Christmas? 
Jess—She pouted and said she wanted something she could show to her 
friends. 
HIS PROGRAM ~~ 


ge | WISH I had enough money to endow a college.” 
“Which one would you endow?” 
“Oh, I wouldn’t endow any, but I’d have a great time blowing in the 
money.” 


Se 


FYE RY wedding is a success, even though some marriages are notable failures. a! 








THE LAUREL WREATH 


By Gustav Kobbé 


XCEPT on the one evening of 
the year when it is in use, it 
hangs by a nail behind the 

proscenium. The assistant stage man- 
ager almost touches it every time he 
presses the buzzer which signals for 
the raising or lowering of the curtain. 

But what is “it”? 

Ah! I forgot you did not know. It 
is so familiar to us who live behind the 
scenes. 

“It” is the laurel wreath—the 
famous laurel wreath! 

Let me explain. You know how 
every Opera season goes out in a blaze 
of glory. They do not content them- 
selves with one opera that night, or 
even with two short ones, like ‘‘ Caval- 
leria” and “ Pagliacci,’”’ which make 
a very nice double bill. No! That 
would not be enough for such a grand 
occasion. Incidentally, it also is the 
director’s benefit. So he arranges a 
bill that will include all the great 
singers and fill the house—an act from 
this, a scene from that, an aria from 
the other. Always the evening winds 
up with the prison trio from “ Faust.”’ 
When Marguerite dies the season dies 
with her; and while the scene at the 
back parts in the middle and the 
audience watches Marguerite being 
borne to heaven in the arms of angels, 
the director is in a seventh heaven of 
his own. For he is in the box-office 
counting the receipts. 

It is all ‘“‘velvet’’ for him, asthe 
saying is. For in every singer’s con- 
tract there is a stipulation that he or 
she shall sing at the director’s benefit 
for nothing. They go about grum- 
bling over it, and yet, if a singer were 
left out of the bill it would be a mortal 
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offense. For would it not mean that 
his name did not amount to enough as 
a drawing card? So, for a fortnight 
preceding the benefit there is a pecu- 
liar atmosphere of possible indigna- 
tion and injured amour propre behind 
the scenes, until, at last, the bill and 
casts are posted in the stage entrance 
and everyone sees that he or she is in 
it. Then it is they begin to grumble 
because they are and because they 
have to sing for nothing. 

If the director is new at the game 
he is very much worried and is afraid 
that on the afternoon of his perform- 
ance he will be flooded with physicians’ 
certificates that this, that or the other 
great singer is indisposed. But if he 
has had experience he will lean back 
in his chair and smile at the rumors 
of mutiny that reach him from down- 
stairs. For he will have become 
familiar with the peculiar species of 
the genus homo known as the opera 
singer, and be aware that it is com- 
posed of grown-up children, who, if 
only you pretend to humor them, are 
perfectly tractable. He also will 
know that not one of the great singers, 
those upon whom the success of the 
evening really depends, would miss 
getting the laurel wreath. 

The laurel wreath! I had almost 
forgotten about it. 

Of course, if you have been to one 
of these remarkable benefit perform- 
ances, you will remember that the 
selections from the various operas are 
so made that in each of them some par- 
ticular singer scores the hit. It may 
be a tenor in the first, a prima donna 
in the second, another tenor in the 
third, and so on; but each number has 
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been chosen because it will show off 
one or another of the great singers to 
the best advantage. Then when the 
curtain calls come the etiquette of the 
occasion allows this singer to take a 
step or two out in front of his col- 
leagues and acknowledge the applause 
as if it were intended mainly for him, 
while the others stand back and 
smile, but do not bow quite so fre- 
quently or so profoundly. 

And now one of the great moments 
of the evening is at hand. The artists 
have disappeared behind the curtain, 
but the applause continues. The 
singer appears again, but this time 
alone, though he turns toward the cur- 
tain and holds out his hand as if he 
were trying to coax the other artists 
to join him, and shrugs his shoulders 
and makes an apologetic gesture as 
much as to say, “I have tried my best, 
but I cannot persuade them to come 
out.” 

At this point in the proceedings an 
usher is seen half running, half sliding 
down the centre aisle. He bears a 
huge laurel wreath bound with a 
broad red ribbon. He seems in a 
great hurry, as if afraid the singer might 
retire behind the curtain before the 
wreath is handed up to him. Reach- 
ing the orchestra rail he passes it, with 
the aid of a violinist and a double-bass- 
player, to the conductor. 

Meanwhile the singer is bowing 
and smiling toward the audience, as 
if he had not seen the usher and had 
no idea what was coming. 

Ah! that wave of applause! What 
does it mean? The conductor is 
holding up something for him to take. 
A laurel wreath! For him! Really? 
What a tribute! Magnifique! And 
so unexpected! Surprise, delight, 
gratitude are depicted on his face as 
he bows and smiles again and again 
before he finally retires behind the 
curtain and dodges to avoid colliding 
with the column of an Egyptian 
temple, which the grips are shoving 
into position in their hurry to set the 
scene for the next number on the 
program. 

This number is one of the great 
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scenes in the dramatic soprano’s reper- 
toire. The number ends in a blaze of 
glory for her, and the episode before 
the curtain is repeated, except that 
this time it is she who remains to re- 
ceive the honors alone. Again the 
usher performs his sprinting act down 
the aisle, again a laurel wreath tied 
with a broad red ribbon is passed over 
the footlights, there is the same ex- 
hibition of surprise, incredulity, joy— 
done a little more prettily, perhaps, 
because this time it is a woman in- 
stead of a man—and the prima donna 
retires behind the curtain, where her 
husband is waiting to throw a cloak 
about her and to pilot her to the 
dressing-room, while the temple dis- 
appears in various directions, and, in 
some mysterious manner, a garden 
springs up in its place. 

And now something curious hap- 
pens; curious, however, only in con- 
nection with something that has hap- 
pened several times before during the 
evening and will be several times re- 
peated—in fact, after each scene. 
The assistant stage manager appears 
at the dressing-room door. He wishes 
to convey mister the director’s com- 
pliments to madame, and, as the 
laurel wreath is so very large, mister 
the director will himself have it sent 
to madame’s hotel. 

Madame is quite overcome with 
mister the director’s attention, and 
her husband hands the laurel wreath 
to the assistant stage manager. The 
latter hurries with it to the little door 
that connects the stage with the lobby 
and passes the wreath into the hands 
of the usher who is there waiting for 
it. There is no time to lose. The 
assistant stage manager hastens to his 
place in the “prompt entrance.”” The 
electrician already has turned on the 
“blues,” the garden scene is bathed in 
moonlight, and Juliette, whose num- 
ber this is, is ready to go on. 

She, too, will receive a laurel 
wreath, and so will each of the other 
great singers who are to appear—a 
laurel wreath tied with a broad red 
tibbon. And in each case mister the 
director will show the singer the deli- 
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cate attention of offering to have the 
wreath sent home. 

And the audience? Each time the 
usher half runs, half slides down the 
aisle, and a laurel wreath is deftly 
passed over the footlights, a wave of 
enthusiasm sweeps over the house. 
Truly it is a great night! And those 
laurel wreaths! What a lot of money 
they must have cost! 

Now it is all over. The last fare- 
wells have been said and the final 
curtain call has been acknowledged. 
So I will let you into a secret, if indeed 
you have not already guessed it. 
Each time it is the same laurel wreath. 
At the same time it is not a laurel 
wreath at ali. It is skilfully made of 
paper leaves, and, when mister the 
director’s compliments have been con- 
veyed to the last singer in the bill, the 
broad red ribbon is removed, carefully 
folded and laid away in a drawer in 
the property-room, while the assistant 
stage manager ties a string around the 
wreath and hangs it by a loop on a 
nail behind the proscenium. 

The great artists when they return 
the following season will see it there, 
but they will not refer to it among 
themselves. You will have observed 
that the assistant stage manager did 
not intercept them as they came off 
the stage, but allowed the laurel 
wreath each time to be carried to the 
singer’s dressing-room. That was part 
of the strategy by which at the end of 
each season the pleasing fiction is es- 
tablished that each of the great 
singers has received a beautiful laurel 
wreath tied with a broad red ribbon, 
a tribute from mister the director to 
his distinguished artists. Everyone 
behind the scenes knows just how 
the matter stands, but the pleasing 
fiction is cheerfully permitted to 
prevail. 

The laurel wreath, all the time it 
hangs there by a nail behind the 
proscenium, is an object of veneration, 
a fetich, to those members of the 
company who hope some day to be 
great. It is the visible symbol of 
their goal, the height of their ambi- 
tion. For is it not only the greatest 


singers to whom it is passed up at the 
gala performance of each season? 

“Some day,’ says the assistant 
stage manager to the young soprano 
who comes off the stage after having 
sung more than usually well, “you 
will get the laurel wreath.” 

It is the greatest compliment he can 
pay her, the greatest hope he can hold 
out to her. Her eyes sparkle, her 
young bosom heaves with pride. 
When she reaches her dressing-room 
she gazes with a far-away look into 
her glass, for in its depths she sees the 
centre aisle, and half running, half 
sliding down it, an usher with a huge 
laurel wreath tied with a broad red 
ribbon! 

So there it hangs by a string from 
its nail behind the proscenium, an in- 
spiration to all. Never has it been 
allowed to leave the sacred precincts 
of the opera house. 

“Never,” did I say? 

Ah, I myself have been carried 
away by reverence for this fetich, and 
for the moment have forgotten that I 
have told you all this about the laurel 
wreath because I wanted to tell you of 
the only occasion when it was allowed 
to be taken out of the opera house. 

It was as a tribufe to “Papa” 
Dessaux. 

There!—I have overlooked the fact 
that probably you never have heard of 
“Papa” Dessaux, although, if you 
were familiar with affairs behind the 
scenes or were even acquainted with 
one or two of the singers, you would 
know all about “Papa.” 

To begin with, he was a dear old 
man. Everybody behind the scenes 
loved him. You can judge that from 
everybody’s calling him “Papa.” I 
believe he had a name. I have been 
told that it was Antoine. But be- 
hind the scenes he was ‘‘Papa’— 
always “Papa.” Dear old “Papa” 
Dessaux ! 

Of course he had once been young. 
We knew the tradition. Many years 
ago mister the director’s uncle was the 
manager of a French opéra bouffe com- 
pany, and mister the director, then a 
boy, sold librettos on the sidewalk in 
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front of the house. When the sale 
was over for the evening the boy would 
go behind the scenes and get one of 
the singers to help him with his French 
lesson for the next day. The singer 
had a light tenor voice and a nice taste 
for comedy. Often the lesson was in- 
terrupted, for the singer had to go on 
the stage and sing and amuse the audi- 
ence before he could return to the 
wings where the boy, book in hand, 
was waiting for him. 

It was many, many years before the 
boy became mister the director of a 
grand opera company. But he had 
not forgotten the singer with the light 
tenor voice and the nice taste for com- 
edy, who always had been willing to 
help him out with his lessons. So, 
when he established himself at the 
opera house, he brought “Papa” with 
him. 

“Papa’s” light tenor voice was a 
thing of the past when we came to 
know him. He was quite old and 
gray. His manners were very sweet 
and gentle, and everyone in the com- 
pany, from mister the director down, 
loved him. There was a regular ‘‘Papa’”’ 
microbe behind the scenes, and never 
more than a week passed before every 
latest newcomer in the company grew 
as fond of the old man as the rest of 
us. “Papa” was so quiet, so unob- 
trusive and yet so unselfishly inter- 
ested in everyone about him. I could 
tell you the story of Giaccomo, the 
Italian chorus singer, and Johanna, the 
blond Viennese dancer—how they be- 
came engaged and then quarreled be- 
cause of some things that little vixen 
Margaretta, also of the chorus, told 
Johanna; how “Papa” grieved over 
the quarrel and brought them together 
again; how, when the marriage hap- 
pily came off, Johanna, who had no 
relatives here, insisted that ‘‘ Papa” 
should give her away; how “Papa” 
advised them to quit the stage and 
set up a costume establishment, which 
they did and made money; and how 
they named their first baby after 
“Papa”—which was the way we dis- 
covered that his name was Antoine. 

When “Papa” came to the opera 


house he found that the first bassoon 
in the orchestra was an old friend of 
his. The first bassoon knew the sec- 
ond horn, who knew the third trom- 
bone; and so “Papa” came to know 
them too. Now and then these musi- 
cians would arrive a little early and 
they, with “Papa,” would sit down at 
a table in the property-room and start 
a rubber of whist. If they hadn’t time 
to finish it before the call for the or- 
chestra they would continue it between 
the acts and even after the opera. 

But “Papa” had other accomplish- 
ments. Although he had been a light 
opera singer and had sung principal 
roles only in light opera, his experi- 
ence as a minor singer in grand opera 
also had been considerable, and he 
knew all the routine of the stage. A 
man like that can make himself very 
useful behind the scenes if he wants to, 
and it was “ Papa’s” way to want to. 

There are operas like ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
and ‘‘Lohengrin”’ which call for trum- 
peters on the stage or behind the 
scenes; and others, like ‘‘Les Hugue- 
nots’”’ and “‘ Aida,”’ in which an entire 
military band is used. It is difficult 
for the conductor to give these players 


their cue. He has quite enough to ' 


look after the orchestra and the singers. 
On such occasions “ Papa” was invalu- 
able. He would stand in the wings, 
where he could catch the conductor’s 
eye, pass along the cue to the musi- 
cians behind the scenes and then con- 
duct them himself, so that they always 
were in absolute time with the or- 
chestra. 

Then there was the beating of the 
anvils in the Nibelheim scene of 
“Rheingold.”” As you know, they are 
indicated in the score, and, to be ef- 
fective, must fall exactly on certain 
beats. The misshapen Nibelungs are 
supposed to be hammering out treasure 
in the caverns of Nibelheim. Wotan 
and Loge hear the click, click of the 
anvils as they enter the subterranean 
domain in their search for Alberich. 
As a matter of fact, the Nibelungs are 
six stage hands who sit at a table 
behind the scenes. Each is armed with 
a hammer, and in front of him on the 
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table lies a bar of iron. “Papa” 
would sit at the head of the table, like 
a patriarch. He, too, held a hammer 
in his hand, and in front of him lay a 
bar of iron. Just at the right moment 
he would raise the hammer; the others 
would do likewise, and—click, click, 
click, click—click, click—the hammers 
would come down in unison on the iron 
bars and hammer out the peculiar 
rhythm of the Nibelung motif. 

But even this was not “Papa’s” 
great act. Undoubtedly his star per- 
formance was the storm in ““ Rigoletto.” 
Why dear old “Papa” Dessaux, who 
was mildness itself, should care to stand 
behind the scenes and frantically thump 
the “‘thunder-box”’ while on the stage 
poor Gilda was being skilfully stilet- 
toed and thrust into a bag by Spara- 
fucile we failed to understand, until it 
was explained to us by mister the 
director, who did not wish anything 
“Papa” did to appear eccentric. It 
seems that once, and once only, in 
‘“‘Papa’s”’ career had it fallen to the 
dear man’s lot to sing a principal role 
in grand opera. The regular tenor had 
become indisposed and “Papa” had 
taken his place as Il Duco in “ Rigo- 
letto.”” His voice was much too light 
to have made any effect in the role, 
but it was a principal role neverthe- 
less, and his name was on the program, 
and the program hung framed in his 
room. 

For this reason, when, during the 
last act of “ Rigoletto” the tenor was 
singing ‘La donna e mobile” and the 
house was hanging on every measure 
of “ Bella figlia,” the famous quartet, 
“Papa” stood, drumstick in hand, 
beside the ‘“‘thunder-box,’”’ which is 
nothing more than a big bass drum 
with a square frame instead of a cir- 
cular one, and, when at last the time 
came—when the stage grew dark, and 
the wind began piping up in the 
orchestra—thump! thump! such a 
storm was unleashed as never was 
known behind the scenes of any other 
opera house. It was great. You felt 
as if everyone on the stage were being 
drenched. And then the dying away 
of the tempest! How skilfully it was 


managed! The most artistic kind of a 
decrescendo, with a faint tap at the 
end—the storm making a last grimace 
from a safe distance. 

“Ah, ‘Papa’!” mister the director 
would say, “that was a great storm. 
I am sure poor Gilda is soaked through 
and through.” Then he would pat 
the old man on the shoulder. It was 
touching to see them. 

No doubt, from a superficial point 
of view, the “Rigoletto” storm was 
‘““Papa’s”’ greatest achievement. But, 
looked at purely from the point of 
view of art, it was not to be compared 
with the part he played in keeping up 
the little fiction regarding the laurel 
wreath. For he was then acting in 
a little comedy so delicately adjusted 
in its relation to what really occurred, 
so subtle in its “atmosphere,” that 
the slightest error, the merest raising 
of the mask, would have been fatal 
to the role and have dispelled the 
charm that clung to the laurel wreath. 

Not by so much as a slip, however, 
did “Papa” ever come out of his role. 
When he appeared at the dressing- 
room door, let us say of one of the 
prima donnas, pleasure mingled with 
congratulations that it was she who had 
received the coveted trophy was shown 
on his beaming face, and his respectful 
manner conveyed the sense of homage 
which he felt due to one who had 
added this rare distinction to her 
previous triumphs. Then, with 
something of the grace that must 
have been his in his younger days, he 
would deliver mister the director’s 
compliments and message, and, on 
receiving the wreath from her, bow 
himself out of her presence with much 
ceremony. Nothing had been done to 
mar the precious illusion. 

But now? Poor “Papa” Dessaux! 
We no longer see him standing in the 
wings watching for his cue from the 
conductor, or at the head of the table 
where the anvil-beaters sit, or, drum- 
stick in hand, ready to whack the 
thunder-box. The bassoon- player, 
who knew the horn-player, who knew 
the trombone-player, goes at once 
to his place in the orchestra and leaves 
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as soon as the curtain is down. And 
never again will “Papa” appear with 
much ceremony at the dressing-room 
door and present mister the director’s 
compliments. The assistant stage 
manager has taken his place. 

I cannot say how it was we began 
to notice that “‘ Papa’s”’ age was telling 
upon him. Was it the bassoon-player 
who gave us the first hint? I remem- 
ber he told us that “Papa’s” game 
showed a decided falling off, that he 
was beginning to play his hand as if 
his memory were failing and that 
he even had trumped his partner’s 
trick. 

Ah! but we had noticed some- 
thing of the same kind. He was less 
alert, less on the qut vive in the little 
duties he had made his own. At last 
one night, when the storm in “ Rigo- 


letto” was at its height, he handed 


the drumstick over to one of the stage 
hands and himself sat down to rest on 
a “practical” tree stump that had been 
got out with other stage properties 
ready for use in the “Siegfried” 
matinee the next day. 

After that “Papa” aged so rapidly 
that no one behind the scenes could 
fail to observe it. One night he did 
not come at all. The next day we 
heard that he had caught a heavy 
cold; then that it had developed into 
pneumonia and that mister the direc- 
tor was seeing to it that he had the 
best of medical attendance and nurs- 
ing. At last came the news we all 
were prepared to hear, for we knew 
what it means when a very old man 
gets pneumonia. ‘“ Papa” was dead. 
He was to be buried from the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Giaccomo Bertoni, the 
costumers, none others than our old 
friends Giaccomo and Johanna, who 
were prospering in business and had a 
strapping boy, Antoine Dessaux Ber- 
toni, with his father’s dark eyes, his 
mother’s blond hair and the gentle 
manners of his godfather. 

Too bad! But an opera house is a 
very busy place, and we were then 
right in the midst of preparations for 
the final benefit. There were only a 
few more days in the season, and 


“Papa” was to be buried on the very 
day of the last performance. 

In some ways this did not make so 
much difference in the funeral ar- 
rangements. The great artists could 
not have gone anyhow. They could 
not have risked possible damage to 
their voices, and, of course, while 
people are arriving at a funeral, there 
is a constant opening and shutting of 
doors and danger of drafts. Great 
singers are, by common consent of all 
who know anything about the life of 
an opera artist, absolved from all ob- 
ligations which involve any risk to 
their voices. Because our great art- 
ists remained away from “Papa’s” 
funeral it did not mean that they 
loved him any the less. 

After rehearsal the day before the 
funeral we held a meeting on the 
stage to take up a collection for 
flowers and for a headstone. When 
all the money had been subscribed— 
the greatest difficulty we had was to 
keep the sum from being absurdly 
large—mister the director asked: 

“And now has anyone anything else 
to suggest?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then, just as the meeting was about to 
break up, a voice—it was one of the 
great singers’—said: 

“Let us bury him with the laurel 
wreath!’’ 

A gasp went around the group. 
The laurel wreath! Let it go and not 
have it passed over the footlights at 
the benefit performance! That was 
too much. We adored “Papa.” We 
were willing to line his grave with 
flowers and to erect a whole family 
vault over his remains. But the 
laurel wreath! ‘‘ Papa” himself would 
have vetoed the proposition. 

Then, of a sudden, as if a wireless 
message had gone the round of the 
group in the minutest fraction of a 
second, there was a change. Without 
a word having been spoken, everyone 
there seemed to realize that a halo of 
fiction hung over the laurel wreath— 
that dear old “Papa” could be buried 
with it and yet the great performance 
of the year pass off with all the ac- 
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customed éclat, the wreath included. 
The suggestion had been made by a 
prima donna—women are so much 
cleverer at such things than men— 
and, after that one gasp, there was a 
chorus of “bravas,” as if she just had 
made the hit of her career. 

And so it was that something which 
everyone at the opera house still talks 
about happened the next day. ‘‘ Papa” 
lay on a veritable bed of flowers. 
There was an address telling how 
greatly he was beloved, which we 
listened to as if we hadn’t known all 
about it ourselves. Of course the 
first bassoon, the second horn and the 
third trombone were at the service, 
and, after the address, they blew 
something very mournful. Then the 
little Antoine, with tears trickling 
down his face, placed a cross of im- 
mortelles on ‘‘ Papa’s” breast. 

The great moment now was at 
hand. In the delegation from the 
opera house was the assistant stage 
manager. He sat with the wreath 
hung over his knees, the other end 
resting on the ground. The broad red 
ribbon was tied around it. Next to 
him was the usher—the very usher 
who, on the last night of the season, 
bore the laurel wreath down the aisle. 
The tribute paid to “Papa” was to be 
as much like the real thing as possible. 

When the little Antoine had retired 
to his mother’s arms the assistant 
stage manager carefully lifted the 
laurel wreath from the ground and 
handed it to the usher. The latter 
solemnly walked down the aisle of 
mourners and—the finest touch of all 
—instead of placing the wreath 
directly on the coffin, deposited it in 
the hands of the trombone-player. 
The latter passed it to the horn- 
player, who passed it to the bassoon- 
player—just as if it were being handed 
up over the orchestra—and it was 
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“Papa’s” old friend, the bassoon- 
player, who finally laid the precious 
wreath on his bier. 

It was all done so naturally—it 
seemed so real! 

And then what do you think hap- 
pened? It shows what a clever man 
the assistant stage manager is. 
Surely he some day will have the full 
direction behind the scenes. 

We were filing out and nearly every- 
one had left the room, when he 
stepped up to the coffin and, placing 
his hand on the laurel wreath, said to 
the undertaker: 

“Mister the director’s compliments, 
and he himself will see that the laurel 
wreath is sent over to the grave.” 

Then he removed it from the coffin, 
went downstairs, got into a cab which 
he had in waiting right in front of the 
door, and drove back to the opera 
house. When we, who were on foot, 
reached there the wreath was hanging 
in its accustomed place. 

That night the last performance of 
the season passed off as brilliantly as 
usual. After every scene the usher 
half ran, half slid down the centre 
aisle, and a laurel wreath tied with a 
broad red ribbon was passed over the 
orchestra and handed up to one of the 
singers. Behind the scenes it was the 
assistant stage manager who paid the 
visits to the dressing-rooms. 

At last Marguerite had died and 
had been borne heavenward by six 
coryphées of the corps de ballet attired 
as angels. The final curtain calls 
were taken and the last farewells 
were said. The lights were turned 
out. The building was wrapped in 
darkness, save for an electric lamp 
here and there to enable the night 
watchman to make his silent rounds. 

In a cemetery over the river was a 
fresh-made grave. From a nail behind 
the proscenium hung the laurel wreath. 


ar 
AN IDEAL PLACE 


“SIN Greenland the nights are six months long.” 
“That wouldn’t be a bad place for a one-night stand of ‘ Parsifal.’” 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY LOVE 


Wwrat to us is time or space, 
Hours of absence, days of grace; 
As we rule and reign alone 
In a kingdom of our own? 

Love like ours is up to date, 

Sneers at fortune, conquers Fate; 
Makes the loves of early times 
Look like three bright, shiny dimes. 

Couldn’t we give cards and spades 

To historic lovers’ shades! 

Easily our love can beat 
That of Faust and Marguerite. 

Héloise and Abélard 

Stooped to tricks that we’d discard; 
Orpheus and Eurydice 
Only knew a simple way; 

Launcelot and Guinevere 

Wondering would our love-songs hear, 
And a few things we might show 
Juliet and Romeo. 

Hero we'd give pointers to, 

Teach Leander how to woo. 

I could coach Semiramis, 
Trojan Helen teach to kiss. 
You'd teach Dante and Petrarch, 
Distance Cleopatra’s Mark. 
Oh, the loves of bygone days 
Were not up to modern ways! 
CaROLYN WELLs. 


A 


UNPRECEDENTED 


RS. CRAWFORD—What was the surprise about the Christmas present 
your husband gave you? 
Mrs. CRaBsHAW—Why, getting it! 


® 


“THERE are many ways to win a woman—but only one way for each woman. 

















THE PURPLE PARASOL 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


OUNG Rossiter did not like the 
task. The more he thought of 
it as he whirled northward on 

the Empire State Express the more 
distasteful it seemed to grow. 

“Hang it all,” he thought, throwing 
down his magazine in disgust, ‘‘it’s like 
police work. And heaven knows I 
haven’t wanted to be a cop since we 
lived in Newark twenty years ago. 
Why the dickens did old Wharton 
marry her? He’s an old ass, and he’s 
getting just what he might have ex- 
pected. She’s twenty-five and beauti- 
ful; he’s seventy and a sight. I’ve a 
notion to chuck the whole affair and 
go back to the simple but virtuous Ten- 
derloin. It’s not my sort, that’s all, 
and I was an idiot for mixing in it. 
The firm served me a shabby trick 
when it sent me out to work up this 
case for Wharton. It’s a regular Peep- 
ing Tom job, and I don’t like it.” 

It will require but few words to ex- 
plain Sam Rossiter’s presence in the 
north bound Empire Express, but it 
would take volumes to express his feel- 
ings on the subject in general. Back 
in New York there lived Godfrey Whar- 
ton, millionaire and septuagenarian. 
For two years he had been husband to 
one of the prettiest, gayest young 
women in the city, and in the latter 
days of this responsibility he was not a 
happy man. His wife had fallen des- 
perately, even conspicuously, in love 
with Everett Havens, the new leading 
man at one of the fashionable play- 
houses. The affair had been going on 
for weeks, and it had at last become 
the talk of the town. By “the town” 
is meant that vague, expansive thing 
known as the “Four Hundred.” Sam 
Jan. 1905—8r 


Rossiter, two years out of Yale, was an 
attachment to, but not a component 
part of, the Four Hundred. The Whar- 
tons were of the inner circle. 

Young Rossiter was ambitious. He 
was, besides, keen, aggressive and de- 
termined to do well for himself. 
Entering the great law offices of Grover 
& Dickhut immediately after leaving 
college, he devoted himself assiduously 
to the career in prospect. He began 
by making its foundation as substan- 
tial as brains and energy would permit. 
So earnest, so successful was he that 
Grover & Dickhut regarded him as 
the most promising young man in New 
York. They predicted a great future 
for him, no small part of which was 
the ultimate alteration of an office 
shingle, the name of Rossiter going up 
in gilt, after that of Dickhut. And, 
above all, Rossiter was a handsome, 
likablechap. Tall, fair, sunny-hearted, 
well groomed, he was a fellow that both 
sexes liked without much effort. 

The Wharton trouble was bound to 
prove startling any way one looked at 
it. The prominence of the family, the 
baldness of its skeleton and the gleeful 
eagerness with which it danced into full 
view, left but little for meddlers to 
covet. A crash was inevitable; it was 
the clash that Grover & Dickhut were 
trying to avert. Old Wharton, worn 
to a slimmer frazzle than he had ever 
been before his luckless marriage, was 
determined to divorce his insolent 
younger half. It was to be done with 
as little noise as possible, more for his 
own sake than for hers. Wharton was 
proud in, not of, his weakness. 

It became necessary to “shadow” 
the fair debutante in matrimony. 
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After weeks of indecision Mr. Wharton 
finally arose and swore in accents ter- 
rible that she was going too far to be 
called back. He determined to push, 
not to pull, on the reins. Grover & 
Dickhut were commanded to get the 
“evidence”; he would pay. When he 
burst in upon them and cried in his 
cracked treble that ‘‘the devil’s to 
pay,” he did not mean to cast any as- 
persion upon the profession in general 
or particular. He was annoyed. 

“She’s going away next week,” he 
exclaimed, as if the lawyers were to 
blame for it. 

“Well, and what of it?’ asked Mr. 
Grover blandly. 

“Up into the mountains,’ 
Mr. Wharton triumphantly. 

“Is it against the law?” smiled the 
old lawyer. 

“Confound the law! I don’t object 
to her going up into the mountains for 
a rest, but 4 

“It’s much too hot in town for her, 
I fancy.” 

“How’s that?’ querulously. ‘But 
I’ve just heard that that scoundrel 
Havens is going to the mountains also.”’ 

“The same mountain?” 

“Certainly. I have absolute proof 
of it. Now,something has to be done!” 

And so it was that the promising 
young lawyer, Samuel W. Rossiter, Jr., 
was sent northward into the Adiron- 
dacks one hot summer day with in- 
structions to be tactful but thorough. 
He had never seen Mrs. Wharton, nor 
had he seen Havens. There was no 
time to look up these rather important 
details, for he was off to intercept her 
at the little station from which one 
drove by coach to the quiet summer 
hotel among the clouds. She was 
starting the same afternoon.. He found 
himself wondering whether this petted 
butterfly of fashion had ever seen him, 
and, seeing him, had been sufficiently 
interested to inquire, ‘‘ Who is that tall 
fellow with the light hair?” It would 
be difficult to perform the duties as- 
signed to him if either she or Havens 
knew him for what he was. His pride 
would have been deeply wounded if 
he had known that Grover & Dickhut 


went on 





recommended him to Wharton as “ob- 
scure.”” 

“They say she is a howling beauty 
as well as a swell,’ reflected Rossiter, 
as the miles and minutes went swing- 
ing by. “And that’s something to be 
thankful for. One likes novelty, espe- 
cially if it’s feminine. Well, I’m out 
for the sole purpose of saving a million 
or so for old Wharton and to save as 
much of her reputation as I can be- 
sides. With the proof in hand the old 
duffer can scare her out of any claim 
against his bank account, and she shall 
have the absolute promise of ‘no ex- 
posure’ in return. Isn’t it lovely? 
Well, here’s Albany. Now for the 
dinky road up to Fossingford Station. 
I have an hour’s wait here. She’s com- 
ing on the afternoon train and gets to 
Fossingford at eleven-ten tonight. 
That’s a dickens of a time for a young 
woman to be arriving anywhere, to say 
nothing of Fossingford.” 

Loafing about the depot at Albany, 
Rossiter kept a close lookout for Mrs. 
Wharton as he pictured her from the 
description he carried in his mind’s eye. 
Her venerable husband informed him 
that she was sure to wear a white 
shirt waist, a gray skirt and a 
sailor hat, because her maid had told 
him so in a huff. But he was to 
identify her chiefly by means of a 
handsome and oddly trimmed parasol 
of deep purple. Wharton had every 
reason to suspect that it was a present 
from Havens and therefore to be 
carried more for sentiment than pro- 
tection. 

A telegram awaited him at Fossing- 
ford Station. Fossingford was _ so 
small and unsophisticated that the 
atrival of a telegraphic message that 
did not relate to the movement of 
railroad trains was an “occasion.” 
Everybody in town knew that a mes- 
sage had come for Samuel Rossiter 
and everybody was at the depot to 
see that he got it. The station agent 


had inquired at the “eating-house” 
for the gentleman, and that was enough. 
With the eyes of a Fossingford score or 
two upon him, Rossiter read the de- 
spatch from Grover & Dickhut. 

















“Too bad, ain’t it?’ asked the 
agent, compassionately regarding the 
newcomer. Evidently the contents 
were supposed to be disappointing. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Rossi- 
ter easily. Nevertheless he was troubled 
in mind as he walked over and sat 
down upon his steamer trunk in the 
shade of the building. The telegram 
read: 

She left New York five-thirty this even- 


ing. Stops overnight Albany. Fossing- 
ford tomorrow morning. atch trains. 
Purple parasol. Sailorhat. Gray traveling 
suit. 

G. & D. 


This meant that he would be obliged 
to stay in Fossingford all night—but 
where? A general but comprehensive 
glance did not reveal anything that 
looked like a hotel. He thought of 
going back to Albany for the night, 
but it suddenly occurred to him that 
she might not stop in that city, after 
all. Pulling his wits together, he saw 
things with a new clearness of vision. 
Ostensibly she had announced her in- 
tention to spend the month at Eagle 
Nest, an obscure but delightful hotel 
in the hills, but did that really mean 
that she would go there? It was 
doubtless a ruse to throw the husband 
off the track. There were scores of 
places in the mountains, and it was 
more than probable that she would 
give Eagle Nest a wide berth. Rossi- 
ter patted his bump of perceptiveness 
and smiled serenely until he came 
plump up against the realization that 
she might not come by way of Fos- 
singford at all, or, in any event, she 
might go whisking through to some 
station farther north. His specula- 
tions came to an end in the shape of a 
distressing resolution. He would re- 
main in Fossingford and watch the 
trains go by! 

After he had dashed through several 
early evening trains, the cheerful, 
philosophical smile of courage left his 
face and trouble stared from his eyes. 
He saw awkward prospects ahead. 
Suppose she were to pass through on 
one of the late night trains! He 
could not rush through the sleepers, 
even though the trains stopped in 
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Fossingford for water. Besides, she 
could not be identified by means of a 
gray suit, a sailor hat and a purple 
parasol if they were tucked away in 
the berth. At eleven o’clock he was 
pacing the little depot platform, wait- 
ing for the eleven-ten train, the last 
he was to inspect for the night. He 
had eaten a scanty meal at the restau- 
rant nearby and was still mad about 
it. The station agent slept soundly 
at his post, and all the rest of the 
town had gone to bed. 

The train pulled in and out again, 
leaving him at the far end of the 
platform, mopping his harassed brow. 
He had visited the chair-cars and had 
seen no one answering the description. 
A half-dozen passengers huddled off 
and wandered away in the darkness. 

“T’ll bet my head she’s in one of 
those sleepers,” he groaned, as he 
watched the lights on the rear coach 
fade away into the night. “It’s all 
off till tomorrow, that’s settled. My 
only hope is that she really stopped in 
Albany. There’s a train through here 
at three in the morning, but I’m not 
detective enough to unravel the mys- 
tery of any woman’s berth. Now, 
where the deuce am J to sleep?” 

As he looked about dismally, dis- 
consolately, his hands deep in his 
pockets, his straw hat pulled low over 
his sleepy eyes, the station agent came 
~~ to him with a knowing grin on his 

ace. 

““’Scuse me, boss, but she’s come,” 
he said, winking. 

“She? Who?” 

“Her. The young lady. Sure! 
She’s lookin’ fer you over in the wait- 
in’-room. You mus’ ’a’ missed her 
when she got off—thought she wasn’t 
comin’ up till tomorrer. Mus’ ‘a’ 


_changed her mind. That’s a woming 


all over, ain’t it?” 

Rossiter felt himself turn hot and 
cold. His head began to whirl and 
his courage went fluttering away. 
Here was a queer complication. The 
quarry hunting for the sleuth, instead 
of the reverse. He fanned himself 
with his hat for one brief, uncertain 
moment, dazed beyond belief. Then 
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he resolutely strode over to face the 
situation, trusting to luck to keep him 
from blundering his game into her 
hands. Just as he was about to put 
his foot upon the lamp-lit door-sill the 
solution struck him like a blow. She 
was expecting Havens to meet her! 

There was but one woman in the 
room, and she was approaching the 
door with evident impatience as he 
entered. Both stopped short, she with 
a look of surprise which changed to 
annoyance and then crept into a 
nervous, apologetic little smile; he 
with an wunsuppressed ejaculation. 
She wore a gray skirt, a white waist 
and a sailor hat, and she was surpass- 
ingly good to look at even in the try- 
ing light from the overhead lamp. 
Instinctively his eye swept over her. 
She carried on her arm the light gray 
jacket, and in one hand was the 
tightly rolled parasol of—he imperti- 
nently craned his neck to see—of 
purple! Mr. Rossiter was face to. face 
with the woman he was to dog for a 
month, and he was flabbergasted. 
Even as he stopped, puzzled, before 
her, contemplating retreat, she spoke 
to him. 

“Did that man send you to me?” 
she asked nervously, looking through 
the door beyond and then through a 
window at his right, quite puzzled, he 
could see. 

“He did, and I was sure he was 
mistaken. I knew of no one in this 
God-forsaken place who could be ask- 
ing for me,” said he, collecting his 
wits carefully and herding them into 
that one sentence. ‘But perhaps I 
can help you. Will you tell me whom 
I am to look for?” 

“It is strange he is not here,” she 
said a little breathlessly. “‘I wired 
him just what train to expect me on.” 

“Your husband?’”’ ventured he ad- 
mirably. 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ said she quickly. 

“I wish she’d wired me what train 
to expect her on,”’ thought he grimly. 
“She doesn’t know me. That’s good. 


She was expecting Havens and he’s 
missed connections somehow,” 
rapidly through his brain. 


shot 
At the 
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same time he was thinking of her as 
the prettiest woman he had seen in all 
his life. Then aloud: “I'll look on 
the platform. Maybe he’s lost in 
this great city. What name shall I 
call out?” 

“Please don’t call very loudly. 
You'll wake the dead,” she said, with 
a pathetic smile. “It’s awfully good 
of you. He may come at any minute, 
you know. His name is—is’’—she 
hesitated for a second, and then went 
on determinedly—* Dudley. Tall, dark 
man. I don’t know how I shall.thank 
you. It’s so very awkward.” 

Rossiter darted from her glorious 
but perplexed presence. He had 
never seen Havens, but he was sure he 
could recognize an actor if he saw him 
in Fossingford. And he would call 
him Dudiey, too. It would be wise. 
The search was fruitless. The only 
tall, dark object he saw was the mail- 
crane at the edge of the platform, but 
he facetiously asked if its name was 
Dudley. Receiving no answer, he 
turned back to cast additional woe 
into the heart of the pretty intriguer. 
She was standing in the door, despair 
in her eyes. Somehow he was pleased 
because he had not found the wretch. 
She was so fair to look upon and so 
appealing in her distress. 

“You couldn’t find him? 
I to do? Oh, isn’t it awful? 
promised to be here.” 

“Perhaps he’s at a hotel.” 

“In Fossingford?” in deep disgust. 
“There’s no hotel here. He was to 
drive me to the home of a friend out 
in the country.” Rossiter leaned 
against the wall suddenly. There was 
a long silence. He could not find his 
tongue, but his eyes were burning 
deep into the plaintive blue ones that 
looked up into his face. 

“T’ll ask the agent,”’ he said at last. 

“Ask him what?” she cried anx- 
iously. 

“Tf he’s been here. No, I'll ask if 
there’s a place where you can sleep 
tonight. Mr. Dudley will surely turn 
up tomorrow.” 

“But I couldn’t sleep a wink. I feel 
like crying my eyes out,” she wailed. 


What am 
He 
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“Don’t do that!” exclaimed he, in 
alarm. “I'll take another look out- 
side.” . 

“Please don’t. He is not here. 
Will you please tell me what I am to 
do?”—very much as if it was his 
business to provide for her in the hour 
of need. 

Rossiter promptly wakened the agent 
and asked him where a room could be 
procured for the lady. Doxie’s board- 
ing-house was the only place, accord- 
ing to the agent, and it was full to 
overflowing. Besides, they would not 
“take in” strange women. 

“She can sleep here in the waiting- 
room,” suggested the agent. ‘‘They’ll 
let you sleep in the parlor over at 
Doxie’s, mister—maybe.”’ 

Rossiter did not have the heart to 
tell her all that the agent said. He 
merely announced that there was 
no hotel except the depot waiting- 
room. 

“By the way, does Mr. Dudley live 
out in the country?” he asked in- 
sidiously. She flushed and then looked 
at him narrowly. 

“No. He’s visiting his uncle up 
here.” 

“Funny he missed you.” 

“It’s terribly annoying,’ she said 
coldly. Then she walked away from 
him as if suddenly conscious that she 
should not be conversing with a good- 
looking stranger at such a time and 
place and under such peculiar circum- 
stances. He withdrew to the plat- 
form and his own reflections. 

“He’s an infernal cad for not meet- 
ing her,” he found himself saying, 
her pretty, distressed face still before 
him. “I don’t care a rap whether 
she’s doing right or wrong—she’s game. 
Still, she’s a blamed little fool to be 
traveling up here on such an out- 
landish train. So he’s visiting an 
uncle, eh? Then the chances are 
they’re not going to Eagle Nest. Lucky 
I waited here—I’d have lost them 
entirely if I’d gone back to Albany. 
But where the deuce is she to sleep 
till morn—?” He heard rapid foot- 
steps behind him and turned to dis- 
tinguish Mrs. Wharton as she ap- 


proached dimly but gracefully. The 
air seemed full of her. 

“Oh, Mr.—Mr.—” she was saying 
eagerly. 

“ Rollins.” 

“Isn’t there a later train, Mr. Rol- 
lins?”’ 

“T’ll ask the agent.” 

“There’s the flyer at three-thirty 
A.M.,”’ responded the sleepy agent a 
minute later. 

“T'll just sit up and wait for it,” 
she said coolly. “He has got the 
trains confused.” 

“Good heavens! Till three-thirty?” 

“But my dear Mr. Rollins, you 
won't be obliged to sit up, you know. 
You’re not expecting anyone, are 
you?” 

“N-no, of course not.” 

“By the way, why are you staying 
up?’ He was sure he detected alarm 
in the question. She was suspecting 
him! 

“TI have nowhere to go, Miss— 
—Mrs.—er—”’ She merely smiled and 
he said something under his breath. 
“I’m waiting for the eight o’clock 
train.” 

“How lovely! What time will the 
three-thirty train get here, agent?’ 

“At half-past three, I reckon. But 
she don’t stop here.” 

“Oh, goodness! Can't you flag it— 
her, I mean?”’ 

““What’s the use?’’ asked Rossiter. 
“ He’s not coming on it, is he?” 

“That’s so. He’s coming in a buggy. 
You needn’t mind flagging her, agent.” 

“Well, say, I'd like to lock up the 
place,”’ grumbled the agent. ‘‘There’s 
no more trains tonight but Number 
Seventeen, and she don’t even whistle 
here. I can’t set up here all night.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t lock me out in 
the night, would you?” she cried, in 
such pretty despair that he faltered. 

“IT got to git home to my wife. 
She’s——”’ 

“That’s all right, agent,’’ broke in 
Rossiter hastily. “I'll take your place 
as agent. Leave the doors open and 
I'll go on watch. I have to stay up 
anyway.” 

There was a long silence. He did 
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not know whether she was freezing or 
warming toward him, because he dared 
not look into her eyes. 

“TI don’t know who you are,” she 
said distinctly but plaintively. It 
was very dark out there on the plat- 
form and the night air was growing 
cold. 

“It is the misfortune of obscurity,” 
he said mockingly. “I am a most 
humble wayfarer on his way to the 
high hills. If it will make you feel 
any more comfortable, madam, I will 
say that I don’t know who you are. 
So, you see, we are in the same boat. 
You are waiting for a man and I am 
waiting for daylight. I sincerely trust 
you may not have as long to wait as I. 
Believe me, I regard myself as a gen- 
tleman. You are quite as safe with 
me as you will be with the agent, or 
with Mr.—Mr. Dudley, for that mat- 
ter.” 

“You may go home to your wife, 
Mr. Agent,” she said promptly. ‘Mr. 
Rollins will let the trains through, 
I’m sure.” 

The agent stalked away in the night 
and the diminutive station was left 
to the mercy of the wayfarers. 

“And now, Mr. Rollins, you may 
go over in that corner and stretch out 
on the bench. It will be springless, 
I know, but I fancy you can sleep. I 
will call you for the—for breakfast.” 

“I’m hanged if you do. On the 
contrary, I’m going to do my best to 
fix a comfortable place for you to 
take a nap. I'll call you when Mr. 
Dudley comes.” 

“It’s most provoking of him,” she 
said, as he began rummaging through 
his steamer trunk. ‘“‘What are you 
doing ?’’ 

“Hunting out something to make 
over into a mattress. You don’t mind 
napping on my clothes, do you? Here’s 
a soft suit of flannels, a heavy suit of 
cheviot, a dress suit, a spring coat and 


’ 


a raincoat. I can rig up a downy 
couch in no time if——”’ 
“Ridiculous! Do you imagine that 


I’m going to sleep on your best clothes? 
I’m going to sit up.” 
“You'll have to do as I say, madam, 


or be turned out of the hotel,” said 
he, with an infectious grin. 

“But I insist upon your lying down. 
You have no reason for doing this for 
me. Besides, I’m going to sit up. 
Good night!” 

“You are tired and ready to cry,” he 
said, calmly going on with his prepa- 
rations. She stood off defiantly and 
watched him pile his best clothes into a 
rather comfortable-looking heap on one 
of the long benches. ‘Now, if you 
don’t mind, I'll make a pillow of these 
negligee shirts. They're soft, you 
know.” 

“Stop! I refuse to accept your—” 
she was protesting. 

““Do you want me to leave you here 
all alone?” he demanded. ‘With the 
country full of tramps and X 

“Don’t! It’s cowardly of you to 
frighten me. They say the railroads 
are swarming with tramps, too. Won’t 
you please go and see if Mr. Dudley is 
anywhere in sight?” 

“Tt was mean of me, I confess. 
Please lie down. It’s getting cold. 
Pull this raincoat over yourself. I'll 
walk out and a 

“Oh, but you are a determined per- 
son. And very foolish, too. Why 
should you lose a lot of sleep just for 
me when s 

“There is no reason why two men 
should fail you tonight, Mrs.— 
Miss——~’’ 

“Miss Dering,” she said, humbled. 

“When you choose to retire, Miss 
Dering, you will find your room quite 
ready,” he said, with fine gallantry, 
bowing low as he stood in the doorway. 
“I will be just outside on the plat- 
form, so don’t be uneasy.” 

He quickly faded into the night, 
leaving her standing there, petulant, 
furious, yet with admiration in her 
eyes. Ten minutes later he heard her 
call. She was sitting on the edge of 
the improvised couch, smiling sweetly, 
even timidly. 

“Tt must be cold out there. You 
must wear this.” 

She came toward him, the raincoat 
in one hand, the purple parasol in the 
other. He took the parasol only and 
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departed without a word. She gasped 
and would have called after him, but 
there was no use. With a perplexed 
frown and smile she went slowly, dubi- 
ously toward the folded bed. 

Rossiter smoked three cigars and 
walked two miles up and down the 
platform, swinging the parasol absent- 
mindedly, before he ventured to look 
inside the room again. In that time 
he had asked and answered many ques- 
tions in his mind. He saw that it 
would be necessary to change his plans 
if he was to watch her successfully. 
She evidently gave out Eagle Nest to 
blind her husband. Somehow he was 
forgetting that the task before him 
was disagreeable and undignified. 
What troubled him most was how to 
follow them if Havens—or Dudley— 
put in an appearance for the three- 
thirty train. He began to curse 
Everett Havens softly but potently. 

When he looked into the waiting- 
room she was sound asleep on the 
bench. It delighted him to see that 
she had taken him at his word and was 
lying upon his clothes. Cautiously he 
took a seat on the door-sill. The night 
was as still as death and as lonesome 
as the grave. For half an hour he sat 
gazing upon the tired, pretty face and 
the lithe young figure of the sleeper. 
He found himself dreaming, although 
he was wide awake—never more so. 
It occurred to him that he would be 
immensely pleased to hear that Hav- 
ens’s reason for failing her was due to 
an accident in which he had been killed. 

“Those clothes will have to be 
pressed the first thing tomorrow,” he 
said to himself, but without a trace of 
annoyance. “Hang it all, she doesn’t 
look like that sort of woman,” his 
mind switched. “But just think of 
being tied up to an old crocodile like 
Wharton! Gee! One oughtn’t to 
blame her!” 

Then he went forth into the night 
once more and listened for the sound 
of buggy wheels. It was almost time 
for the arrival of the belated man from 
the country, and he was beginning to 
pray that he would not appear at all. 
It came to his mind that he should ad- 


vise her to return to New York in the 
morning. At last his watch told him 
that the train was due to pass in five 
minutes. And still no buggy! Good! 
He felt an exhilaration that threatened 
to break into song. 

Softly he stole back into the wait- 
ing-room, prepared to awaken her be- 
fore the train shot by. Something told 
him that the rumble and roar would 
terrify her if she were asleep. Going 
quite close to her he bent forward and 
looked long and sadly upon the per- 
fect face. Her hair was somewhat dis- 
arranged, her hat had a very hopeless 
tilt, her lashes swept low over the 
smooth cheek, but there was an almost 
imperceptible choke in her breathing. 
In her small white hand she clasped a 
handkerchief tightly, and—yes, he was 
sure of it—there were tear-stains be- 
neath her lashes. There came to him 
the faint sob which lingers long in the 
breath of one who has cried herself to 
sleep. The spy passed his hand over 
his brow, sighed, shook his head and 
turned away irresolutely. He remem- 
bered that she was waiting for a man 
who was not her husband. 

Far down the track a bright star 
came shooting toward Fossingford. He 
knew it to be the headlight of the flyer. 
With a breath of relief he saw that he 
was the only human being on the plat- 
form. Havens had failed again. This 
time he approached the recumbent one 
determinedly. She was awake the in- 
stant he touched her shoulder. 

“Oh,” she murmured, sitting erect 
and looking about, bewildered. ‘‘Is it 
—has he—oh, you are still here? Has 
he come?” 

“No, Miss Dering, he is not here,” 
and added, under his breath, “damn 
him!’ Then aloud, “The train is 
coming.” 

“And he didn’t come?’’ she almost 
wailed. 

“TI fancy you’d better try to sleep 
until morning. There’s nothing to 
stay awake for,” although it came 
with a pang. 

“Absolutely nothing,” she mur- 
mured, and his pride took a respectful 
tumble. As she began to rearrange 
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her hair, rather clumsily spoiling a 
charming effect, he remonstrated. 

“Don’t bother about your hair.” 
She looked at him in wonder for an 
instant, a little smile finally creeping 
to her lips. He felt that she under- 
stood something. “Maybe he’ll come, 
after all,”’ he added quickly. 

“What are you doing with my 
parasol?’’ she asked sleepily. . 

“I’m carrying it to establish your 
identity with Dudley if he happens 
to come. He'll recognize the purple 
parasol, you know.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said dubiously. 
“He gave it to me for a birthday 
present.” 

“IT knew it,’’ he muttered. 

“What?” 

“TI mean I knew he’d recognize it,” 
he explained. 

The flyer shot through Fossingford 
at that juncture, a long line of roaring 
shadows. There was silence between 
them until the rumble was lost in the 
distance. 

“If you don’t mind, I'd like to go 
out on the platform for awhile,” she 
said finally, resignation in her eyes. 
“Perhaps he’s out there, wondering 
why the train didn’t stop.” 

“It’s cold out there. Just slip into 
my coat, Miss Dering.”’ He held the 
raincoat for her, and she mechanic- 
ally slipped her arms into the sleeves. 
She shivered, but smiled sweetly up at 


“Thank you, Mr. Rollins, you are 


‘very thoughtful and very kind to me.” 


They walked out into the darkness. 
After a turn or two in silence she took 
the arm he proffered. He admired 
the bravery with which she was trying 
to convince him that she was not so 
bitterly disappointed. When _ she 
finally spoke her voice was soft and 
cool, just as a woman’s always is be- 
fore the break. 

“He was to have taken me to his 
uncle’s house, six miles up in the 
country. His aunt and a young lady 
from the South, with Mr. Dudley and 
me, are to go to Eagle Nest tomorrow 
for a month.” 

“How very odd,” he said, with well- 





assumed surprise. ‘I, too, am going 
to Eagle Nest for a month or so.” 

She stopped stock-still, and he 
could feel that she was staring at him 
hardly. 

“You are going there?’’ she half 
whispered. 

“They say it is a quiet, restful 
place,” he said. ‘One reaches it by 
stage overland, I believe.’’ She was 
strangely silent during the remainder 
of the walk. Somehow he felt amaz- 
ingly sorry for her. “I hope I may 
see something of you while we are 
there,”’ he said at last. 

“I imagine I couldn’t help it if I 
were to try,’ she said. They were in 
the path of the light from the window, 
and he saw the strange little smile 
on her face. “I think I'll lie down 
again. Won’t you find a place to 
sleep, Mr. Rollins? I can’t bear the 
thought of depriving you x 

“T am the slave of your darkness,”’ 
he said gravely. 

She left him, and he lit another 
cigar. Daylight came at last to break 
up his thoughts, and then his tired 
eyes began to look for the man and 
buggy. Fatigued and weary, he sat 
upon his steamer trunk, his back to 
the wall. There he fell sound asleep. 

He was awakened by someone shak- 
ing him gently by the shoulder. 

“You are a very sound sleeper, Mr. 
Rollins,”’ said a familiar voice, but it 
was gay and sprightly. He looked up 
blankly, and it was a full half-minute 
before he could get his bearings. 

A young woman with a purple 
parasol stood beside him, laughing 
merrily, and at her side was a tall, 
dark, very good-looking young man. 

“TI couldn’t go without saying good- 
bye to you, Mr. Rollins, and thanking 
you again for the care you have taken 
of me,” she was saying. He finally 
saw the little gloved hand that was 
extended toward him. Her com- 
panion was carrying her jacket and 
the little traveling-bag. 

“Oh — er — good-bye, and don’t 
mention it,’’ he stammered, struggling 
to his feet. ‘‘Was I asleep?” 

“Asleep at your post, sir. Mr. 
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Dudley—oh, this is Mr. Dudley, Mr. 
Rollins—came in ten minutes ago and 
found—us—both—asleep.”’ 

“Isn’t it lucky Mr. Dudley happens 
to be an honest man?” said Rossiter, 
in a manner so strange that the smile 
froze on the face of the other man. 
The unhappy barrister caught the 
quick glance that passed between 
them, and was vaguely convinced 
that they had been discussing him 
while he slept. Something whispered 
to him that they had guessed the 
nature of his business. 

“My telegram was not delivered to 
him until this morning. Wasn’t it 
provoking?’’ she was saying. 

“What time is it now?” asked Ros- 
siter. 

“ Half-past seven,” responded Dud- 
ley rather shortly. His black eyes 
were fastened steadily upon those 
of the questioner. “Mr. Van Halt- 
ford’s man came in and got Miss 
Dering’s telegram yesterday, but it 
was not delivered to me until a 
neighbor came to the house with both 
the message and messenger in charge. 
Joseph had drunk all the whisky in 
Fossingford.” 

“Then there’s no chance for me to 
get a drink, I suppose,”’ said Rossiter, 
with a wry smile. 

“Do you need one?’ asked Miss 
Dering saucily. 

“T have a headache.” 

“A pick-me-up is what you want,” 
said Dudley coldly. 

“‘ My dear sir, I haven’t been drunk,” 
remonstrated Rossiter sharply. His 
hearers laughed and he turned red but 
cold with resentment. 

“See, Mr. Rollins, I have smoothed 
out your clothes and folded them,” 
she said, pointing to her one-time 
couch. “I couldn’t pack them in 
your trunk because you were sitting 
on it. Shall I help you now?” 

“No, I thank you,” he said un- 
graciously. “I can toss ’em in any 
old way.” 

He set about doing it without an- 
other word. His companions stood 
over near the window and conversed 
earnestly in words too low for him to 


distinguish. From the corner of his 
eye he could see that Dudley’s face 
was hard and uncompromising, while 
hers was eager and imploring. The man 
was stubbornly objecting to some- 
thing, and she was just as decided in 
an opposite direction. 

“ He’s finding fault and she’s trying 
to square it with him. Oh, my beau- 
ties, you’ll have a hard time to shake 
off one Samuel Rossiter. They’re sus- 
picious—or he is, at least. Someone 
has tipped me off to them, I fancy.” 

“I’m sorry they are so badly mussed, 
Mr. Rollins, but they did make a very 
comfortable bed,” she said, walking 
over to him. Her cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes were gleaming. ‘‘ You 
are going to Eagle Nest today?” 

“Just as soon as I can get a con- 
veyance. There is a stage-coach at 
nine, Miss Dering.” 

“We will have room for you on our 
break,” she said simply. Her eyes 
met his bravely and then wavered. 
Rossiter’s heart gave a mighty leap. 

“Permit me to second Miss Der- 
ing’s invitation,” said Dudley, coming 
over. The suggestion of a frown on 
his face made Rossiter only too eager 
to accept the unexpected invitation. 
“My aunt and Miss Crozier are out- 
side with the coachman. You can 
have your luggage sent over in the 
stage. It is fourteen miles by road, so 
we should be under way, Mr. Rollins.” 

As Rossiter followed them across 
the platform he was saying to him- 
self: 

“Well, the game’s on! Here’s where 
I begin to earn my salary. I'll hang 
out my sign when I get back to New 
York: ‘Police Spying. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. References given.’ Hang 
it all, I hate to do this to her. She’s 
an awfully good sort and—and— But 
I don’t like this damned Havens!” 

Almost before he knew it he was 
being presented to two handsome, 
fashionably dressed young women who 
sat together in the rear seat of the big 
mountain break. 

“Every cloud has its silver lining,” 
Miss Dering was saying. “Let me 
present you to Mr. Dudley’s aunt, Mrs. 
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Van Haltford, and to Miss Crozier, 
Mr. Rollins.”’ 

In a perfect maze of emotions, he 
found himself bowing before the two 
ladies, who smiled distantly and 
uncertainly. Dudley’s aunt? That 
dashing young creature his aunt? 
Rossiter was staggered by the bold- 
ness of the claim. He could scarce 
restrain the scornful, brutal laugh of 
derision at this ridiculous play upon 
his credulity. To his secret satisfac- 
tion he discovered that the entire 
party seemed nervous and ill at ease. 
There was a trace of confusion in their 
behavior. He heard Miss Dering ex- 
plain that he was to accompany the 
party and he saw the poorly concealed 
look of disapproval and polite inquiry 
that went between the two ladies and 
Dudley. There was nothing for it, 
however, now that Miss Dering had 
committed herself, and he was ad- 
vised to look to his luggage without 
delay. 

He hurried into the station to ar- 
range for the transportation of his 
trunk by stage, all the while smiling 
maliciously in his sleeve. Looking 
surreptitiously from a window he saw 
the quartet, all of them now on the 
break, arguing earnestly over—him, 
he was sure. Miss Dering was plain- 
tively facing the displeasure of the 
trio. The coachman’s averted face 
wore a half-grin. The discussion 
ended abruptly as Rossiter reappeared, 
but there was a coldness in the air that 
did not fail to impress him as por- 
tentous. 

“I’m the elephant on their hands— 
the proverbial hot coal,’’ he thought 
wickedly. ‘Well, they’ve got to bear 
it even if they can’t grin.”” Then 
aloud cheerily: ‘All aboard! We're 
off!" He tcok his seat beside the 
driver. 


II 


Tue events of the ensuing week are 
best chronicled by the reproduction of 
Rossiter’s own diary or report, with 
liberties in the shape of an author’s 
comments: 


THURSDAY. 


“Settled comfortably in Eagle Nest 
House. Devilish rugged and out-of- 
the-way place. Mrs. Van Haltford is 
called Aunt Josephine. She and Miss 
Debby Crozier have rooms on the third 
floor. Mine is next to theirs, Havens’s 
is next to mine and Mrs. Wharton has 
two rooms beyond his. We are not un- 
like a big family party. They’re rather 
nice to me. I go walking with Aunt 
Josephine. I don’t understand why 
I’m sandwiched in between Havens and 
Aunt Josephine. Otherwise the ar- 
rangement is neat. There is a veranda 
outside our windows. We sit upon it. 
Aunt Josephine is a great bluff, but 
she’s clever. She’s never napping. 
I’ve tried to pump her. Miss Crozier 
is harmless. She doesn’t care. Havens 
never takes his eyes off Mrs. W. when 
they are together. She looks at him 
a good bit, too. They don’t pay much 
attention to me. Aunt Josephine’s 
husband is very old and very busy. 
He can’t take vacations. Everybody 
went to bed early tonight. No evi- 
dence today.” 

FRIDAY NIGHT. 

“Havens and Mrs. W. went hill- 
climbing this afternoon and were gone 
for an hour before I missed them. 
Then I took Aunt Jo and Debby out 
for a quick climb. Confound Aunt Jo! 
She got tired in ten minutes and Debby 
wouldn’t go on without her. I think 
it was a put-up job. The others didn’t 
return till after six. She asked me if 
I'd like to walk about the grounds 
after dinner. Said I would. We did. 
Havens went with us. Couldn’t shake 
him to save my life.”’ 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


“T have to watch myself constantly 
to keep from calling her Mrs. Wharton. 
I believe writing her real name is bad 
policy. It makes me forget. After 
this I shall call her Miss Dering, and 
I'll speak of him as Dudley. This 
morning he asked me to call him ‘Jim.’ 
He calls me ‘Sam.’ Actors do get 
familiar. When she came downstairs 
to go driving with him this morning 
I'll swear she was the prettiest thing I 
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ever saw. They took a lunch and 
were gone for hours. I’d like to punch 
his face. She was very quiet all even- 
ing, and I fancied she avoided me. I 
smelt liquor on his breath just before 
bedtime. 


“One A.M.—I thought everybody 
had gone to bed, but they are out there 
on the veranda talking, just outside 
her windows. I distinctly heard him 
call her ‘dearest.’ Something must 
have alarmed them, for they parted ab- 
tuptly. He walked the veranda for an 
hour, all alone. Plenty of evidence.” 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 


“For appearance’s sake he took Miss 
Crozier for a walk today. I went to 
the chapel down the hill with Miss 
Dering and Aunt Josephine. Aunt Jo- 
sephine put a ten-dollar bill in the box. 
Thinks she’s squaring herself with the 
Lord, I suppose. Miss Dering was not 
at all talkative and gave every sign of 
being uncomfortable because he had 
the audacity to go walking with 
another girl. In the afternoon she 
complained of being ill and went to her 
room. Later on she sent for Dudley 
and Mrs. Van Haltford. They were in 
her room all afternoon. I smoked on 
the terrace with Debby. She is the 
most uninteresting girl I ever met. 
But she’s up to their game. I know 
it because she forgot herself once, when 
I mentioned Miss Dering’s illness, and 
said: ‘Poor girl! She is in a most try- 
ing position. Don’t you think Mr. 
Dudley is a splendid fellow?’ I said 
that he was very good-looking, and she 
seemed to realize she had said some- 
thing she ought not to have said and 
shut up. I’m sorry she’s sick, though. 
I miss that parasol dreadfully. She 
always has it, and I can see her a mile 
away. Usually he carries it, though. 
Well, I suppose he has a right—as orig- 
inal owner. Jim and I smoked to- 
gether this evening, but he evidently 
smells amouse. He did not talk much, 
and I caught him eying me strangely 
several times.” 

MonpDaAy NIGHT. 

“Dudley has departed. I believe they 
have found meout. He went to Boston 


this afternoon, and he actually was 
gruff with me just before leaving. The 
size of the matter is, someone has 
posted him, and they are all up to my 
game as a spy. I wish I were out of 
it. Never was so ashamed of a thing 
in my life; don’t feel like looking any- 
one in the face. They’ve all been nice 
to me. But what’s the difference? 
They’re all interested. She went to 
the train with him and—the rest of us. 
I'll never forget how sad she looked 
as she held his hand and bade him 
good-bye. I carried the parasol back 
to the hotel, and I know I hurt her feel- 
ings when I maliciously said that it 
would look well with a deep black 
border. She almost looked a hole 
through me. Fineeyes. I don’t know 
what is coming next. She is liable to 
slip out from under my eye at any 
time and fly away to meet him some- 
where else. I telegraphed this mes- 
sage to Grover & Dickhut: 


‘“‘He has gone. She still here. What 
shall I do? - 


‘‘Got this answer: 


“Stay there and watch. They suspect 
you. Don’t let her get away. 

“But how the devil am I to watch 
night and day?” 


The next week was rather an un- 
eventful one for Rossiter. There was 
no sign of Havens and no effort on the 
lady’s part to leave Eagle Nest. 

As the days went by Rossiter became 
more and more vigilant. In fact, his 
watch was incessant and very much of 
a personal one. He walked and drove 
with her, and he invented all sorts of 
excuses to avoid Mrs. Van Haltford 
and Miss Crozier. The purple parasol 
and he had become almost inseparable 
friends. The fear that Havens might 
return at any time kept him in a fever 
of anxiety and dread. Now that he 
was beginning to know her for himself 
he could not endure the thought that 
she cared for another man. Strange to 
say, he did not think of her husband. 
Old Wharton had completely faded 
from his mind; it was Havens that he 
envied. He saw himself sinking into 
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her net, falling before her wiles, but he 
did not rebel. 

He went to bed each night appre- 
hensive that the next morning should 
find him alone and desolate at Eagle 
Nest, the bird flown. It hurt him to 
think that she would laugh over her 
feat of outwitting him. He was not 
guarding her for old Wharton now; he 
was in his own employ. All this time 
he knew it was wrong, and that she 
was trifling with him while the other 
was away. Yet he had eyes, ears and 
a heart like all men, and they were 
for none save the pretty wife of God- 
frey Wharton. 

He spoke to her on several occasions 
of Dudley and gnashed his teeth when 
he saw a look of sadness, even longing, 
come into her dark eyes. At such 
times he was tempted to tell her that 
he knew all, to confound her by charg- 
ing her with guilt. But he could not 
collect the courage. For some unac- 
countable reason he held his bitter 
tongue. And so it was that handsome 
Sam Rossiter, spy and good fellow, fell 
in love with a woman who had a very 
dark page in her history. 

She received mail, of course, daily, 
but he was not sneak enough to pry 
into its secrets, even had the chance 
presented itself. Sometimes she tossed 
the letters away carelessly, but he ob- 
served that there were some which she 
guarded jealously. Once he heard her 
tell Aunt Josephine that she had a 
letter from “Jim.” He began to dis- 
cover that “‘ Jim” was a forbidden sub- 
ject and that he was not discussed; at 
least, not in his presence. Many times 
he saw the two women in earnest, 
rather cautious conversation, and in- 
stinctively felt that Havens was the 
subject. Mrs. Wharton appeared 
piqued and discontented after these 
little talks. He made this entry in his 
diary one night, a week after Havens 
went away: 

“T almost wish he’d come back and 
end the suspense. This thing is wear- 
ing on me. I was weighed today and 
I’ve lost ten pounds. Mrs. Van Halt- 
ford says I look hungry and advises me 
to try salt-water air. I’m hanged if 





I don’t give up the job this week. I 
don’t like it, anyhow. It doesn’t seem 
square to be down here enjoying her 
society, taking her walking and all that 
and all the time hunting up something 
with which to ruin her forever. I'll 
stick the week out, but I’m not decided 
whether I'll produce any evidence 
against her if the Wharton vs. Wharton 
case ever does come to trial. I don’t 
believe I could. I don’t want to be a 
sneak.” 

One day Rossiter and the purple 
parasol escorted the pretty trifler over 
the valley to Bald Top, half a mile 
from the hotel. Mrs. Van Haltford and 
Miss Crozier were to join them later 
and were to bring with them Colonel 
Deming and Mr. Vincent, two friends 
who had lately arrived. The hotel was 
rapidly filling with fashionable guests 
and Mrs. Wharton had petulantly ob- 
served, a day or two before, that the 
place was getting crowded and she be- 
lieved she would go away soon. On 
the way over she said to him: 

“T have about decided to go down 
to Velvet Springs for the rest of the 
month. Don’t you think it is getting 
rather crowded here?”’ 

“T have been pretty well satisfied,”’ 
he replied, in an injured tone. “I don’t 
see why you should want to leave 
here.”’ 

“Why should I stay if I am tired of 
the place?” she asked demurely, cast- 
ing a roguish glance at his sombre face. 
He clenched the parasol and grated his 
teeth. 

“She’s leading me on, confound her!”’ 
he thought. At the same time his head 
whirled and his heart beat a little faster. 
“You shouldn’t,” he said, “if you are 
tired. There’s more of an attraction 
at Velvet Springs, I suppose.” 

“Have you been there?” 

ae No.”’ 

“You answered rather snappishly. 
Have you a headache?” 

‘Pardon me; I didn’t intend to an- 
swer snappishly, as you callit. I only 
wanted to be brief.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I wanted to change the 
subject.” 
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“Shall we talk of the weather?” 

“‘T suppose we may as well,” he said 
resignedly. She was plainly laughing 
at him now. “Look here,” he said, 
stopping and looking into her eyes 
intently and somewhat fiercely, ‘why 
do you want to go to Velvet Springs?” 

‘““Why should you care where I go?” 
she answered blithely, although her 
eyes wavered. 

“It’s because you are unhappy here 
and because someone else is there. 
I’m not blind, Mrs.—Miss Dering.” 

“You have no right to talk to me 
in that manner, Mr. Rollins. Come, 
we are to go back to the hotel at once,” 
she said coldly. There was steel in 
her eyes. 

He met her contemptuous look for 
a moment and quailed. 

“I beg your pardon. I am a fool, 
but you have made me such,” he said 
baldly. 

“I? I do not understand you,” 
and he could not but admire the clever, 
innocent, widespread eyes. 

“You will understand me some 
day,” he said, and to his amazement 
she flushed and looked away. They 
continued their walk, but there was a 
strange shyness in her manner that 
puzzled him. 

“When is Dudley expected back 
here?” he asked abruptly. 

She started sharply and gave him a 
quick, searching look. There was a 
guilty expression in her eyes, and he 
muttered something ugly under his 
breath. 

“IT do not know, Mr. Rollins,’”’ she 
answered. 

“When did you hear from him last?” 
he demanded half savagely. 

“IT do not intend to be catechized 
by you, sir,” she exclaimed, halting 
abruptly. “‘We shall go back. You 
are very ugly today and I am sur- 
prised.” 

“T supposed you had letters from 
him every day,” he went on ruthlessly. 
She gave him a look in which he saw 
pain and the shadow of tears, and 
then she turned and walked swiftly to- 
ward the hotel. His conscience smote 
him and he turned after her. For the 


next ten minutes he-was on his knees, 
figuratively, pleading for forgiveness. 
At last she paused and smiled sweetly 
into his face. Then she calmly turned 
and resumed the journey to Bald Top, 
saying demurely: 

“We have nearly a quarter of a 
mile to retrace, all because you were 
so hateful.” 

“And you so obdurate,” he added 
blissfully. He had tried to be severe 
and angry with her and had failed. 

That very night the expected came 
to pass. Havens appeared on the 
scene, the same handsome, tragic- 
looking fellow, a trifle care-worn per- 
haps, but still—an evil genius. Ros- 
siter ran plump into him in the hall- 
way and was speechless for a moment. 
He unconsciously shook hands with 
the new arrival, but his ears were ring- 
ing so with the thuds of his heart that 
he heard but few of the brisk words 
addressed to him. After the eager 
actor had left him standing humbly in 
the hall he managed to recall part of 
what had been said. He had come 
up on the express from Boston and 
could stay but a day or two. Did Mr. 
Rossiter know whether Miss Dering 
was in her room? The barrister also 
distinctly remembered that he did not 
ask for his aunt, which would have 
been the perfectly natural query. 

Half an hour later Havens was 
strolling about the grounds, under the 
lamp lights, in and out of dark nooks, 
and close beside him was a slim figure 
in white. Their conversation was 
earnest, their manner secretive; that 
much the harassed Rossiter could see 
from the balcony. His heart grew 
sore and he could almost feel the tears 
of disappointment surging to his eyes. 
A glance in his mirror had shown him 
a face haggard and drawn, eyes 
strange and bright. He had not 
slept well, he knew; he had worn him- 
self out in this despicable watch; he 
had grown to care for the creature he 
had been hired to spy upon. No 
wonder he was haggard. 

Now he was jealous—madly, fiend- 
ishly jealous. In his heart there was 
the savage desire to kill the other man 
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and to denounce the woman. Pacing 
the grounds about the hotel, he soon 
worked himself into a fever, devilish 
in its hotness. More than once he 
passed them, and it was all he could do 
to refrain from springing upon them. 
At length he did what most men do: 
he took a drink. Whisky flew down 
his throat and to his brain. In his 
mind’s eye he saw her in the other’s 
arms—and he could bear it no longer! 
Rushing to his room, he threw himself 
on the bed and cursed. 

“Good heaven! I love her! I love 
her better than all the world! I can’t 
stay here and see any more of it! By 
thunder, I'll go back to New York and 
they can go to the devil! So can old 
Wharton! And so can Grover & 
Dickhut!” 

He leaped to his feet, dashed head- 
long to the telegraph office downstairs, 
and ten minutes later this message was 
flying to Grover & Dickhut: 


Get someone else for this job. I’m done 
with it. Coming home.—Sam. 


“I’m coming on the first train, too,” 
muttered the sender, as he hurried up- 
stairs. “I can pack my trunk for the 
night stage. I'd like to say good-bye 
to her, but I can’t—I couldn’t stand 
it. What's the difference? She won't 
care whether I go or stay—rather have 
me go. If I were to meet her now 
I'd—yes, by George—kiss her! It’s 
wrong to love her, but-——” 

There was nothing dignified about 
the manner in which big Sam Rossiter 
packed his trunk. He fairly stamped 
the clothing into it and did a lot of 
other absurd things. When he finally 
locked it and yanked out his watch his 
brow was wet and he was trembling. 
It had taken just five minutes to do the 
packing. His hat was on the back of 
his head, his collar was melting, and 
his cigar was chewed to a pulp. Cane 
and umbrella were yanked from be- 
hind the door and he was ready to fly. 
The umbrella made him think of a cer- 
tain parasol, and his heart grew still 
and cold with the knowledge that he 
was never to carry it again. 

“T hope I don’t meet any of ’em,” 








he muttered, pulling himself together 
and rushing into the hall. A 

had already jerked his trunk down the 
stair steps. 

As he hastened after it he heard the 
swish of skirts and detected in the air 
a familiar odor, the subtle scent of a 
perfume that he could not forget were 
he to live a thousand years. The next 
moment she came swiftly around a cor- 
ner in the hall, hurrying to her rooms. 
They met and both started in surprise, 
her eyes falling to his traveling-bag, and 
then lifting to his face in bewilderment. 
He checked his hurried flight and she 
came quite close to him. The lights in 
the hall were dim and the elevator car 
had dropped to regions below. 

_ “Where are you going?” she asked, 
in some agitation. 

“T am going back to New York,” he 
answered, controlling himself with an 
effort. She was so beautiful, there in 
the dim hallway. 

“Tonight?” she asked, in very low 
tones. 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“And were you going without say- 
ing good-bye to—to us?”’ she went on 
rapidly. 

He looked steadily down into her 
solemn eyes for a moment and an ex- 
pression of pain, of longing, came into 
his own. 

“It couldn’t make any difference 
whether I said good-bye to you, and it 
would have been hard,” he replied un- 
steadily. 

“Hard? I don’t understand you,” 
she said. 

“T didn’t want to see you. Yes, I 
hoped to get away before you knew 
anything about it. Maybe it was 
cowardly, but it was the best way,” he 
added bitterly. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
and he detected alarm, confusion, 
guilt in her manner. 

“You know what I mean. I know 
everything—I knew it before I came 
here, before I saw you. It’s why I am 
here, I’m ashamed to say. But have 
no fear—have no fear! I’ve given up 
the job—the nasty job—and you can 
do as you please. The only trouble is 
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that I have been caught in the web; I’ve 
been trapped myself. You've made 
me care for you. That’s why I’m 
giving it all up. Don’t look so fright- 
ened—lI’ll promise to keep your secret.”’ 

Her eyes were wide, her lips parted, 
but no words came; she seemed to 
shrink from him as if he were the 
headsman and she his victim. 

“T'll do it, right or wrong!” he 
gasped suddenly. And in an instant 
his satchel clattered to the floor and 
his arms were straining the slight figure 
to his breast. Burning lips met hers 
and sealed them tight. She shivered 
violently, struggled for an instant in 
his mad embrace, but made no outcry. 
Gradually her free arm stole upward 
and around his neck and her lips re- 
sponded to the passion in his. His kiss 
of ecstasy was returned. The thrill 
of joy that shot through him was almost 
overpowering. A dozen times he kissed 
her. Unbelieving, he held her from 
him and looked hungrily into her eyes. 
They were wet with tears. 

“Why do you go? I love you!” she 
whispered faintly. 

Then came the revulsion. With an 
oath he threw her from him. Her 
hands went to her temples and a moan 
escaped her lips. 

“Bah!” he snarled. “Get away 
from me! Heaven forgive me for being 
as weak as I’ve been tonight!” 

“Sam!” she wailed piteously. 

“Don’t tell me anything! Don’t 
try to explain! Be honest with one 
man, at least!” 

“You must be insane!” she cried 
tremulously. 

“Don’t play innocent, madam. I 
know.” In abject terror, she shrank 
away from him. “But I have kissed 
you! If I live a thousand years I shall 
not forget its sweetness.” 

He waved his hands frantically above 
her, grabbed up his suit-case and traps, 
and, with one last look at the petrified 
woman shrinking against the wall 
under the blasts of his vituperation, 
he dashed for the stairway. And so 
he left her, a forlorn, crushed figure. 

Blindly he tore downstairs and to 
the counter. He hardly knew what he 
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was doing as he drew forth his pocket- 
book to pay his account. 

“Going away, Mr. Rollins?” in- 
quired the clerk, glancing at the clock. 
It was eleven-twenty and the last stage- 
coach left for Fossingford at eleven- 
thirty, in time to catch the seven 
o’clock down train. 

“Certainly,” was the excited answer. 

“A telegram came a few moments 
ago for you, sir, but I thought you were 
in bed,” and the other tossed a little 
envelope out to him. Mechanically 
Rossiter tore it open. He was think- 
ing of the cowering woman in the hall- 
way and he was cursing himself for his 
brutality. 

He read the despatch with dizzy eyes 
and ¢Crooping jaw, once, twice, thrice. 
Then he leaned heavily against the 
counter and a coldness assailed his 
heart, so bitter that he felt his blood 
freezing. It read: 

What have you been doing? The people 
you were sent to watch sailed for Europe ten 
days ago. 

Grover & DickuutT. 

The paper fell from his trembling 
fingers, but he regained it, natural in- 
stinct inspiring a fear that the clerk 
would read it. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped. 

“Bad news, Mr. Rollins?”’ asked the 
clerk sympathetically, but the stricken, 
bewildered man did not answer. 

What did it mean? A vast faintness 
attacked him as the truth began to 
penetrate. Out of the whirling mys- 
tery came the astounding, ponderous 
realization that he had blundered, that 
he had wronged her, that he had ac- 
cused her of— Oh, that dear, stricken 
figure in the hallway above! 

He leaped to the staircase. Three 
steps at a time he flew back to the 
scene of the miserable tragedy. What 
he thought, what he felt as he rushed 
into the hallway can only be imagined. 
She was gone—heartbroken, killed! 
And she had kissed him and said she 
loved him! 

A light shone through the transoms 
over the doors that led into her apart- 
ments. Quaking with fear, he ran 
down the hall and beat a violent tattoo 
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upon her parlor door. Again he rapped, 
crazed by remorse, fear, love, pity. 
shame and a hundred other emotions. 

“Who is it?” came in stifled tones 
from within. 

“It is I—Rossiter—I mean Rol- 
lins! I must see you—now! For 
pity’s sake, let me in!’ he cried. 

“ How dare you—!” she began shrilly; 
but he was not to be denied. 

“If you don’t open this door I'll 
kick it in!” he shouted. “I must see 
you!”’ 

After a moment the door flew open 
and he stood facing her. She was like 
a queen. Her figure was as straight 
as an arrow, her eyes blazing. But 
there had been tears in them a mo- 
ment before. 

“Another insult!’’ she exclaimed, 
and the scorn in her voice was wither- 
ing. He paused abashed, for the first 
time realizing that he had hurt her be- 
yond reparation. His voice faltered 
and the tears flew to his eyes. 

“T don’t know what to say to you. 
It has been a mistake—a frightful 
mistake—and I don’t know whether 
you'll let me explain. When I got 
downstairs I found this telegram and 
—for heaven’s sake, let me tell you the 
wretched story. Don’t turn away 
from me! You shall listen to me if 
I have to hold you!’ His manner 
changed suddenly to the violent, im- 
perious forcefulness of a man driven to 
the last resort. 

“Must I call for help?” she cried, 
thoroughly alarmed, once more the 
weak woman, face to face, as she 
thought, with an insane man. 

“I love you better than my own 
life, and I’ve hurt you terribly. I’m 
not crazy, Helen! But I’ve been a 
fool, and I'll go crazy if you don’t give 
me a chance to explain.” 

Whether she gave the chance or no 
he took it, and from his eager, pleading 
lips raced the whole story of his con- 
nection with the Wharton affair, from 
first to last. He humbled himself, ac- 
cused himself, ridiculed himself and 
wound up by throwing himself upon 
her mercy, uttering protestations of 
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the love which had really been his 
undoing. 

She heard him through without a 
word. The light in her eyes changed; 
the fear left them and the scorn fled. 
Instead there grew, by stages, wonder, 
incredulity, wavering doubt and—joy. 
She understood him and she loved him! 
The awful horror of that meeting in the 
hallway was swept away like unto the 
transformation scene in the fairy spec- 
tacle. 

When he fell upon his knee and 
sought to clasp her fingers in his cold 
hand she smiled, and, stooping over, 
placed both hands on his cheeks and 
kissed him. 

What followed her kiss of forgiveness 
may be more easily imagined than told. 

“You see it was perfectly natural for 
me to mistake you for Mrs. Wharton,” 
he said, after awhile. ‘‘ You had the 
gray jacket, the sailor hat, the purple 
parasol, and you are beautiful. And 
you'll admit that Dudley was an ex- 
cellent substitute for Havens. Can’t 
you see how easy it was to be mis- 
taken?” 

“I won’t fall into easy submission. 
Still, I believe I could recommend you 
as a detective. They usually do the 
most unheard of things—just as you 
have. Poor Jim Dudley an actor! 
Mistaken for such a man as you say 
Havens is! It is even more ridiculous 
than that I should be mistaken for Mrs. 
Wharton.” 

“Say, I’d like to know something 
about Dudley. It was his confounded 
devotion to you that helped matters 
along in my mind. What is he to 
you?” 

“He came here tonight to repeat a 
question that had been answered un- 
alterably once before. You must ask 
no questions, dear. He is good and 
true, and I am his friend.” 

“‘He’s a good deal better than I am, 
I'll wager. Why didn’t you take him, 
Helen?” 

She hesitated a moment before an- 
swering brightly: 

“Perhaps it is because I have a fancy 
for the ridiculous.” 
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By Arthur Macy 


I—HER EYES 


ER eyes are bright— 
I cannot say “like stars at night,” 
Nor can I say 

“Like the Orb of Day,” 
Because such phrases are archaic. 

And if I swear 

That they compare 

With diamonds rare, 
That’s too prosaic. 


I’ve hunted my thesaurus through, 
“The Century” and ‘‘ Webster,” too, 
But all in vain; 
Tis therefore plain 
That they who made these books so wise, 
Had never seen her eyes! 


II—HER GOWN 


When Kate puts on her Sunday gown 
And goes to church all in her best, 
The watchful gargoyles looking down, 
Relax their most forbidding frown, 
And smile with kindly interest. 


Discerning gargoyles! could I be 

One of your number looking down, 
With you I surely would agree 
And share your amiability 

At sight of Kate and Sunday gown. 


III—HER KNOWLEDGE 


How much she knows no one can tell; 
But she can read and write and spell, 
Divide and multiply and add, 
And name the apples Thomas had 
When John enticed him five to sell. 


For “jelly” she does not say “jell,” 
Nor horrify us with “umbrell,” 
For all of which we’re very glad— 
How much she knows! 


IDYLETTES OF THE QUEEN 
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She knows the oyster by his shell, 
Detects the newsboy by his yell, 
Enumerates the bones in shad, 
And thinks my poetry is bad. 
Well! well! well! well! well! well! well! well! 
How much she knows! 


IV—-SHE 


I fain would write on pleasant themes; 
So let me prate 
Awhile of Kate; 
And if my rhyming effort seems 
Uncouth or rough, 
At any rate, 
She’s Kate, 
And that’s enough. 





V—HER LOVE 


love me? 


VI—HER SIGH 


When she utters a sigh 
’Tis a breath from the roses, 
And a-hovering nigh, 
When she utters a sigh, 
The bees wonder why 
No garden discloses. 
When she utters a sigh 
"Tis a breath from the roses. 


VII—HER RING 


Her ring goes round her finger— 
Oh, foolish thing! 
Were I a ring, 

I'd not “go round”—I’d linger! 


¥ 


ECONOMY 


66 HOOPLER is an economical old sport.”’ 
“How so?” 

“Why, when he got ready to settle down he dragged his family skeleton 

out of the closet and set it up for a hat-rack!” 

















THE SECOND MAN 


By Edward Boltwood 


ELL, I will say that, after 

\ \ all my trouble in getting 

a situation that winter, I 

did feel discouraged at sight of the 

Quinlevans’ house. Rattock, the 

groom, was tooling me over from the 
railroad in a sleigh. 

“You'll need your sealskins here in 
Vermont, Mr. Forley, Esquire,” said 
he, being an aggravating lot. 

“Highcrags,” they called the place, 
and high it was, and craggy, too. The 
house was painted green and white and 
was very roomy, but squat and ram- 
bling. Big, fierce mountains were 
stuck up around it, except in front, 
where the ground sloped off half a mile 
or so to the river. On all sides the 
snow lay thick. The river looked like 
the shiny blue steel of a good carving- 
knife, and beyond it up jumped the 
mountains again. As for trees they 
were plenty, mostly pine, and the wind 
out of the north made them sing like 
everything. 

Mrs. Chunn, the housekeeper, gave 
me my orders. Mrs. Quinlevan and 
her son, Mr. Mark Quinlevan, were by 
themselves at Highcrags. Old Chunn 
was the butler, but he was in town 
and coming up with Miss Judith for a 
house party over the holidays, and un- 
til then I was to be first man, though 
I was hired for second. 

I just had time to unpack my togs 
before dinner, get the hang of the din- 
ing-room and pantry, and make up a 
little to the waitress, so that things 
would run smooth. Victorine was her 
name, and her curls nestled snug about 
her ears to put me in mind of Minnie, 
the girl in Tuxedo I was promised to. 

When I went to the library to an- 
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nounce, old Mrs. Quinlevan gave me 
one look, but quite kind. Young Mr. 
Mark spoke a word and said he hoped 
I'd find enough to do. I took a notion 
he hadn’t much use for servants. He 
looked like a gentleman who does for 
himself. He had stocky shoulders and 
adriving jaw, same as my great-uncle’s, 
who was in Her Majesty’s Guards and 
as stubborn and cranky an old strap 
as ever wore a V.C. 

That dinner was a rather rum sort. 
For all his brawn Mr. Mark pecked 
only at fish, and there was no wine. 
They had coffee in the drawing-room, 
and when I went after the cups the 
madam was at the piano playing quiet 
little schoolgirly tunes—strange busi- 
ness for a gray-haired lady, but it was 
sort of pretty to see her. 

“Forley,” says Mr. Mark, smiling as 
he used to without moving a line of 
his face, ‘‘Forley, you’re set up more 
like a middleweight than a butler.” 

I figured from his style that it was 
proper to talk free, so I thanked him 
and answered that I had sparred my 
bit. 

“Aha!” says he. 
me on some day.” 

Now, if he’d been the common run 
that likes blarney I’d have made some 
crack about how easy I’d be, and how, 
if he ever hit me, it would be Sunday 
for me, and so on, which turned out to 
be gospel truth, too, with that lumpy 
chest and that reach of his. But I 
only thanked him again as solemn as 
himself and asked him when he needed 
me in the morning. 

“Oh, I’m used to looking out for my 
own things, Forley,” he said. 

After supper Victorine wanted to 


‘Maybe you'll take 
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buzz the gossip to me about Mr. Mark 
and his love affair, but I was that tired 
I was ready to turn in. I asked the 
cook what was Mr. Mark’s rising hour. 

“Half-past five,’”’ she says, “and 
boils his own tea.”’ 

As luck would have it, my alarm- 
clock never touched me, and I didn’t 
knock at Mr. Mark’s door till after six— 
a rank, sour morning and the house 
creaking with frost. Young Mr. Quin- 
levan was up and gone. There was an 
outlandish mess in his two rooms— 
fur clothes, moccasins, guns, camping 
kit, maps, and such like. The win- 
dows were open, and by the snow on 
the sills they had been open all night. 
There was only a single pair of blan- 
kets on the narrow bed. Several of 
my gentlemen have been hipped about 
fresh air, but it gave me a shiver to 
look at the windows and those flimsy 
blankets. I did my best to set things 
to rights and to straighten out the 
jumble of charts and photographs on 
the dressing-table, and then I went 
downstairs and out on the glass-closed 
piazza. 

From the stable chimney the smoke 
floated straight and slow, and midway 
betwixt the stables and the house I 
saw Mr. Mark floundering over the 
packed drifts on snowshoes, more like 
a crippled duck than a human. Now, 
if you’ve been about gentlemen much, 
you know that they don’t care to be 
looked at when they are making a bad 
job. So I was turning away, when all 
of a sudden he flops down on one knee 
and stays there stiff. I ran out, pow- 
erful cold in my house-pumps and serge 
jacket. Mr. Mark’s face was pale, and 
he was gnawing his lower lip. 

“Twisted my ankle,”’ he says. 

“T noticed you fall, sir,” says I. 

“Oh, the thing happened across the 
river,” says he, with a grunt. “Give 
me a hand, Forley.” 

On the piazza Mr. Mark had me rub 
the strain, and it was swelled the size 
of a cricket ball. He’d been a plucky 


one, I can tell you, to walk from across 
the river with his foot in that shape, 
and an hour later he came into the 
breakfast-room with Mrs. Quinlevan as 
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chipper as you please. Limp? Not 
him. 

Victorine yarned to me about this 
snowshoe game that had been going 
on every blessed morning all winter. 
Forenoons, she said, Mr. Mark would 
work in a gymnasium at the stable. 
Afternoons he tramped and ran along 
the valley, storm or shine. 

“And what does he live on,” says 
she, “but fish and mealy stuff ?” 

“He’s in training for a match,” said 
I; “and proper training, too, by the 
look of him.” 

“Match my grandmother!’ says 
Victorine. ‘‘He’s been writing letters 
to places in Canada next the North 
Pole. Me and the kitchenmaid looked 
it up on a map. Do you train for a 
match by sleeping under one blanket 
in zero weather and studying funny 
foreign sleds hid in the coach-house?”’ 

“Well, my dear,” says I, “if Mr. 
Mark should want me to valet him to 
the under side of Greenland, I couldn’t 
choose better.” 

I hadn’t been at Highcrags a day, 
but, if it hadn’t been for Minnie, I cross 
my heart I’d have made bold to ask Mr. 
Mark to take me with him in case he 
was going any journey where ‘twas 
risky going. Fellows in service can 
size up gentlemen quick, and Mr. Mark 
was the correct card, if ever I saw it. 


II 


It was my second week at the Quin- 
levans’ that I found the Twin Rocks. 
I was taking a walk along the road to 
the station, and the air was tingly and 
the green hemlocks looked cheerful 
where they popped up out of the snow. 
I must have put a matter of two miles 
between me and our house before the 
road forked and a side track took off 
up a slice between the hills. This 
track wasn’t beaten out, but the snow 
was hard as asphalt. 

After awhile I lost the path and I 
was following just a frozen brook among 
the boulders and all the time the sides 
of the gully drew closer in and steeper 
and higher. Then I struck’ a pocket 























where the brook swerved, making a 


little open place in the ravine. That 
is to say, it was open at the top and at 
the two gates where the brook went in 
and out, but it was walled in all around 
by regular cliffs, glary with ice, wild 
and lonesome. In the middle of the 
pocket two rocks stuck up out of the 
level, side by side, like a pair of twenty- 
foot fingers. 

The minute I clapped my eyes on 
those rocks I knew I’d seen ’em before, 
which seemed foolishness, but I couldn’t 
get the notion out of my mind. 

I squeezed in between the rocks, 
where for a patch the size of a door-mat 
the ground was as bare of snow as your 
hand. And hugging that bare ground 
grew a bush with tiny yellow blossoms 
on it. There they were, in the middle 
of that ice and snow, sprouting away 
as brave and natural as if they were 
in a conservatory. I broke off a sprig 
and put it in my purse to send to Min- 
nie for a memento. 


III 


Tuat night I finds out the secret of 
my thinking I’d seen the Twin Rocks 
before. It was a kodak photograph 
of them that I’d seen in a drawer of 
Mr. Mark’s dressing-table. A small 
picture of a young lady was hitched to 
it by a sort of a thong which I judged 
to be the stem of some vine—maybe 
off of the yellow flower bush—and the 
young lady was that beautiful to take 
your breath away. Mr. Mark wasn’t 
the spoony kind, but there, you never 
can tell. Judge Van Doren, that I was 
in service to once, was the stoniest 
fossil ever I knew, and he had a girl’s 
old-fashioned Spanish slipper—vwell, 
you never can tell. 

At dinner Mrs. Quinlevan read a 
letter to Mr. Mark. 

“‘Judith’s party has shrunk,” said 
she. “ Judith’s bringing up only Bob- 
by Collord and Mr. Imboden.” 

“Imboden?” says Mr. Mark, sharp 
like. 

“Yes,” says his mother. 
more slow and _ hesitating, 
Miriam Eldryce.” 


Then, 
“and 
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“That will be very pleasant,” says 
Mr. Mark. “Very pleasant indeed. 
Judith is so thoughtful.” 

“They will be here tomorrow,” says 
Mrs. Quinlevan. She kept staring at 
him sorrowful, as it seemed to me. 

Mr. Mark didn’t go out with her after 
dinner, as he usually did, but he told 
me to fetch cognac. I set out the 
spirit decanters—the first I’d handled 
of them. Mr. Mark leaned back in his 
chair and looked about the room with 
his eyes almost shut. It was a long 
room, furnished very handsome in dark 
wood and crimson, with heavy silver 
set on the mantel and the sideboard, 
and a great crimson lamp giving a glow 
over the big table. Mr. Mark looked 
at these things and then out of the 
window at the snowy hills and the 
North Star hung atop of them like a 
signal light. 

“‘Forley,” he says, more to himself 
than to me, “you're a bit of a fighter, 
orI’mwrong. Did you ever run away, 
Forley?” 

I thought he meant the boxing. 
“I’ve had to take my share of medicine, 
thank you, sir,’”’ I said,-“‘but I disre- 
member ever running away from a 
man, sir.” 

“From a woman?”’ said he. 

“Well, sir,” says I, smiling respect- 
ful at the joke, “I wouldn’t give "em 
that satisfaction, sir.” 

At that he pushes away the half 
tumbler of brandy he’d poured out and 
walks to the door and there he looks 
the room all over again, chucking his 
shoulders into his coat. 

“T’ll need you to pack for me to- 
night, Forley,” he says, and so he went 
to his mother, and I took note of them 
sitting in the shine of the library fire, 
she patting his hand like it was a 
child’s. 

There was a to-do in the servants’ 
hall over the house party, and talk 
about this Miss Eldryce, who was a 
young lady, according to know-all Vic- 
torine, that had thrown over Mr. Mark 
on account of a woman he’d been seen 
traveling with, and taken up with Mr. 
Imboden. 

“And a good job for her, too,” 
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snarls that Rattock, “‘and serves Quin- 
levan right for a proud——” 

“You hold your trap, Mr. Rattock,” 
says I, “or I'll give you what-for, my 
friend.” 

He looked me over, and he nor any- 
body else never spoke to me again 
about Mr. Mark’s fix. You see, I was 
beginning to get touchy about it, 
knowing how I’d feel myself if Minnie 
and I hadn’t been able to hit things off. 

We didn’t do any packing. When I 
went upstairs Mr. Mark said he'd 
changed his mind and that we shouldn’t 
need the boxes for a couple of days 
anyhow. I don’t know why, but the 
whole business didn’t make me sorry 
for him, but just mad and put out. 


IV 


Or course I guessed that the picture 
in Mr. Mark’s room was of Miss Eldryce, 
but she was the kind that can’t be 
photographed real on account of the 
coloring and the style. I’ve only seen 
three duchesses, and they were dowdy. 
Miss Miriam was what those duchesses 
ought to have been, rolled into one. 
The oddest thing about it was that 
without being any kin to him she 
looked like Mr. Mark. She had the 
same high chin and the same temper 
asleep, in a manner of speech, behind 
her black eyes, and—well, when you 
see a woman customarily standing solid 
with her hands clasped behind her and 
one foot a little in front of the other, 
you'd better lie low, that’s all. I 
argued that if she married Mr. Im- 
boden there’d be the devil to pay and 
no pitch hot, as my uncle used to put it. 
Mr. Imboden was a thin gentleman 
with loose ears and no jaw to speak of, 
but the dressing-case and medicine- 
chest in his room were all crusted with 
gold, very fine. 

Chunn and I served dinner, he be- 
ing a fatherly chap who thought every- 
body except Mrs. Quinlevan ought to 
be having poached eggs in the nursery. 
But it was a seven course dinner they 
had, with plenty of wines, especially 
for young Mr. Collord, and Mr. Mark 


silent at the head of the table, and his 
mother watching him continuous with 
her kind old eyes. Small blame to her, 
for you could see that he was holding 
himself in like he did when his ankle 
hurt him. And Miss Eldryce had the 
same air to her, only she bluffed it off 
different, jollying all the time the way 
I’ve noticed ladies do when I expect 
they don’t want to think. As for Mr. 
Imboden, he looked just proud, as 
though she was his already, and as 
though he was an owner at the Horse 
Show with a winner in the ring and 
everybody clapping. He regular got 
my dander up, that Mr. Imboden did. 

Next morning the four of them were 
all off in a Russian sleigh—the two 
young ladies and Mr. Imboden, 
wrapped up in furs like a mummy in 
the Metropolitan Museum, and Mr. 
Collord. Mr. Mark spent most of the 
day packing his boxes. I was in and 
out of his room and it did really gravel 
me, sort of, to see a man like him in 
any hard place and getting his bear- 
ings so twisted that he couldn’t stand 
up and take his punishment, fighter’s 
fashion. It made me kind of want 
to hit out myself, though I didn’t 
rightly know what at. I can tell 
you one thing, though. If Mr. Im- 
boden had brought his valet to High- 
crags, I’d have taken that valet be- 
hind the stable and trimmed him 
proper. 

The sleighing party came back 
fagged. Young Mr. Collord had to 
have hot Scotches, and at dinner they 
agreed on late breakfasts the next day 
and early chocolate in their bedrooms. 
As regards Mr. Mark and Miss Eldryce, 
that dinner was just the opposite of the 
first. She was the quiet one now, and 
he so talky that anyone who didn’t 
know might have guessed liquor. I 
suspicioned he was making fun of Mr. 
Imboden, in the way gentlemen do, 
but of course I couldn’t tell. 

There was music in the drawing- 
room, and Miss Eldryce sang lovely 
in some foreign language, and Mr. Col- 
lord, he played ragtime, and was mad 
when they yawned. I tiptoed about, 
putting out the lights and thinking 
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they'd all gone to bed, and by accident 
who should I see but Miss Eldryce and 
Mr. Mark, alone at the piano. She 
dropped her head and sat down and 
sang a little soft Devonshire song 
that I hadn’t heard since my own 
mother sang it in the old country. 
Then Miss Miriam got up quick. 

“Thank you. Your voice shall be 
with me always,” said Mr. Mark. And 
after waiting, “‘ For the last time,’”’ he 
said, “will you hear the truth about 
Mrs. Brett? She came near being a 
fool with another man. I opened her 
eyes. She asked me to bring her back 
to her husband. That is the truth.” 

Miss Miriam went on up the stairs, 
not turning. 

“Forley,” says Mr. Mark to me, 
“you take Rattock and the luggage- 
sleigh and drive with my things to the 
station tomorrow morning for the 
early express.” 

“Bound which way, sir?”’ says I. 

“Bound north,” said Mr. Mark. 
“Tl meet you at the station. I’m 
going afoot.” 

So I darkens the house, feeling blue 
as indigo. It sounds curious, maybe, 
but the only thing that gave me any 
comfort was to think how Minnie and 
I, after all our fallings out, had finally 
fixed it to be happy together, and 
had found out that the fallings out and 
the quarrels were fiddle-faddle. This, 
I expect, set me to wondering what 
Minnie would do if she was in my place 
and wanted to help Mr. Mark, and the 
long and short of it was that I didn’t 
close my eyes with puzzling. I didn’t 
puzzle for nothing, either. 


V 


It was early when I tumbled out. 
Victorine was stirring in the butler’s 
pantry, getting Miss Eldryce’s choco- 
late. The tray was on the dining-room 
table. I slipped something under- 
neath the napkin. 

A long chance? Well, the long 
chance doesn’t lose every time. Gam- 
blers make their living out of the fel- 
lows who always play certainties. I 
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asked myself why Mr. Mark should be 
going afoot to the station, and I took 
a long chance. I hid the yellow sprig 
from my purse on Miss Eldryce’s tray. 
Women like to be given a lead to do 
what they really want to do. 

Mr. Mark was gone and all of his 
stuff was ready packed, but I idled 
around his room pretending to be 
busy, with the door open. After 
awhile I heard the click-click-click of 
hobnailed heels on the stairs. By 
glory! When I looked out of the 
window and saw Miss Miriam, hitting 
up the pace over the snow, I gave a 
cheer, all to myself. She had on a 
red sweater, I remember, and her 
black hair blew about her face most 
pretty. 

Rattock drove me to the station 
with Mr. Mark’s traps piled in the 
sleigh behind us. I couldn’t say what 
might happen at the station, so from 
there I sent that Rattock about his 
business and told him he needn’t wait. 
Off he drove, grumbling, and I sat 
down on a valise on the platform, and 
twiddled my thumbs and shifted my 
eyes from the road to the clock-dial 
and back so often I thought I’d be 
blinded. 

Five minutes to train time and no 
sign of Mr. Mark, and I waltzed around 
the valise for a mascot. Two minutes 
—one minute—the express whistled at 
the bend. The station agent thought 
I was drunk, and no wonder, for I 
couldn’t swear whether I was in 
Threadneedle street or Horsemongers’ 
Jail. When that express pulled in and 
out and no passengers, I jumped upon 
a trunk and swung my cap. 

“What's eating you?” calls out the 
station agent. 

“I’ve won the Derby, old 
sicks,’”’ says I, and starts back for the 
house. If Minnie’d only been there! 

Maybe on the whole it’s well she 
wasn’t, because she’d have screamed 
or something when Mr. Mark and 
Miss Miriam showed up through the 
hemlocks at the fork of the Twin 
Rocks path. They didn’t see me at 
first, but, while I was scheming to cut 
and run, the young lady spotted me 
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and touched Mr. Mark’s elbow, they 
working sort of close together. 

“Oh, Forley,” says Mr. Mark, “I’m 
sorry to have troubled you. I’ve 
changed my mind about going 
away.” 

“Yes, sir,” I says, and then, worse 
luck, my blundering eyes stuck on 
Minnie’s memento fastened to Miss 
Miriam’s jersey. The yellow flowers 
were like sunshine against the dark 
crimson. I bit my tongue, but I 
guess I grinned. Lord bless you, I 
couldn’t help it! Miss Miriam laughed 
and whispered. 

“By the way, Forley,” said Mr. 
Mark, quite casual, “do you happen 
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to know who—who fixed Miss EI- 
dryce’s tray this morning?” 

“No, sir,”’ said I; “it’s clean slipped 
my memory, sir, for good. And beg- 
ging your pardon, Mr. Mark, and yours, 
miss, and not meaning to be disrespect- 
ful, I'll take my oath nobody else at 
Highcrags knows anything aoout it, 
either.” 

Mr. Mark looked at me solemn and 
yet smiling, somehow. “Forley,” he 
says, “I'll be setting up an establish- 


ment of my own soon. I shall need 
you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” says I. “Second 
man, sir?” 


“No,” said Mr. Mark. “First.” 


e 


CONTEMPLATION IS ALL RIGHT 


HoONt—I'm contemplating matrimony. 


CAMPBELL—Wise man. 


“T shall probably be married in the autumn.” 


Ld Fool = 
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AND THEY HELD CAUCUSES 


66 I ’D like to have my picture in your column, ‘ People Talked About 


“Are you talked about?” 


’ | hd 


“Sure; I’ve a wife and a mother-in-law.” 
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AT THE COTILLION 


Fi LDERLY LADY (watching the dancers)—How well Mr. Heavyweight 


dances! 


on other people’s. 


He is so light on his feet. 
Youne Lapy (who has had expertence)—Humph! 


I wish he were the same 














A BROWNING JINGLE 


By R. K. Munkittrick 


ULL soon the mint on yonder hilltop 
Will top 


The lush spring lamb through which I capture 


Rapture, 

Until it gilds my wild Elysian 
Vision, 

As I climb hills of gustatory 
Glory. 

When I gaze on the spring lamb steaming 
Beaming 

E’en as a lily in a brooklet 
Nooklet, 

I feel much as a maid who’s gazing, 
Blazing 

With joy, upon a bird-and-wing-hat, 
Spring hat 

Within a window when out shopping, 
Popping 

Along the pave to price and buy goods, 
Dry-goods, 

As well as cups and saucers, pots and 
Cots and 

Other things that set the “daisy” 
Crazy. 

I dream of Venice in the noon light, 
Moonlight, 

Or in the blue and pumpkin-pie light, 
Twilight, 

And quite forget life’s picayunes and 
Prunes and 

Reek with fancies by the wistful 
Fistful. 

While of the lamb I’m dreaming gladly, 
Madly, 


And feeling at the core so very 
Merry, 
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I know when fate shall to me bring lamb— 


Spring lamb— 

That spring itself will in the valley 
Sally 

To raise the fragrant mint to garnish, 
Varnish, 

And add a flavor to old king lamb, 
Spring lamb, 

Which is e’en as the strident hollow 
Swallow, 

A bringer of the ding-a-ling time 
Springtime! 

RIGHT IN IT 


M 2&LLY—Do you expect to have much fun at the Christmas masquerade? 
Dotty—How can I help having it? My hat will be trimmed with 
mistletoe. 


we 


TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE 


M R. DAMOIN (of Jowa)—I don’t believe in mixed drinks. 
CoLoneL Gore (of Lowisville)—Neither do I; I never put water in my 
whisky. 


SOK 


HAS TO RUN FOR IT 


MBs. NAYBOR—What is your husband’s pursuit in life? 
Mrs. Suspusps—The seven-forty-five train. 
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A LIAR calls his deviation from the truth diplomacy. 




















THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


By B. Fletcher Robinson 


66 E has the heart of a revolu- 
tionary,” said the Grand 
Duke Karl, as if he were 
quite certain about it. 

“Such is the universal opinion in 
Wolfstein, your highness,” replied the 
Baron Stemnitz, chief of the police, 
tugging at his gray whiskers. 

The grand duke rose from his chair 
and waddled up and down the room 
with his hands behind him. The frown 
that obscured his brow was witness to 
an extreme indignation for so benevo- 
lent a little man. 

“This anxiety is telling upon me, 
Stemnitz,”’ he continued. “I cannot 
enjoy my meals. The duchess has 
noticed it.”’ 

“Without doubt steps must be 
taken,” said the chief of the police. 

“Steps? But what steps, imbecile?’ 
cried the grand duke, halting in his 
promenade. “You tell me that the 
constitution of Wolfstein never con- 
templated such a journal as he pro- 
duces. If I have him arrested I shall 
be held up as a monster of tyranny. 
Moreover, as he breaks no law, it is 
even possible that he may be acquitted. 
Yet I cannot—I cannot, upon my 
honor—stand another week of his so- 
cial jottings. What, Stemnitz, what 
were his headlines this morning? Do 
not spare me.” 

“It is my duty to obey your high- 


ness. They were as follows: ‘Karl at 
the Play. Another Bouquet for Oper- 
atic Star. Clubmen Gossip.’” 


The grand duke grasped an ormolu 
writing-table with both hands, sway- 
ing from side to side as if in extreme 

ain. 

“The duchess, Stemnitz!’’ he cried. 
“Do you think the duchess has seen it?” 
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“T have already taken the liberty, 
your highness, of confiscating the copies 
which a small boy was carrying to the 
servants’ quarters of the castle.” 

“You did well, Stemnitz,” said the 
grand duke, dabbing his forehead with 
a red silk pocket-handkerchief. “ Your 
zeal of late has not gone unmarked by 
us. Karl of Wolfstein does not forget 
those who serve the State—as we would 
have itserved. You are promoted, my 
good Stemnitz, to the second class of 
the Green Falcon.” 

The chief of the police bowed low 
under this honorable burden. Grati- 
tude choked his utterance. 

“Enough, enough,” said his master, 
observing his profound agitation. “ But 
now to work, to plan. Is there noth- 
ing against this young man that will 
warrant his expulsion from Wolfstein? 
Has he not had a past?” 

“Without doubt, your highness.” 

“As I suspected. Of what odious 
crimes, of what unspeakable scandals is 
he guilty? Narrate them one by one.” 

“May it please your highness, he 
was born in America.” 

“That is scarcely in itself sufficient,” 
said the grand duke, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“He then became a journalist.” 

“Taken in conjunction with his place 
of birth, that might—eh?” hinted the 
grand duke, with a question in his eye- 
brows. 

“Hardly, your highness, though 
stamping him as an object of sus- 
picion.” 

“Well, well; perhaps you are right. 
Proceed.”’ 

“I fear that is all, your highness. 
In January last he inherited the sum’ 
of forty thousand marks through the 
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death of his uncle, Gustav Heffler, the 
baker of the K6nigstrasse—a most 
loyal citizen, who long supplied the 
castle with rolls which I have heard 
your highness describe as admirable. 
Gustav’s elder brother, the young 
man’s father, had emigrated to Amer- 
ica and married a person of that na- 
tionality. On his uncle’s death the 
young man came to Wolfstein, and, 
having publicly, in the most offensive 
manner, denounced the lack of prog- 
ress in the town, employed a portion of 
his legacy in founding the paper under. 
which we groan.” 

“ All of which goes to prove that as 
regards him and his paper we are ex- 
actly where we started,’’ said the grand 
duke irritably. ‘This is unworthy of 
you, Stemnitz. Favor me, I beg you, 
with some suggestion.” 

For several minutes there was si- 
lence—a silence unbroken save by the 
solemn ticking of the great Dresden 
clock, which, with its fringe of chubby 
cupids, adorned the mantelpiece. Sud- 
denly the eyes of the baron, which had 
explored the carpet, the walls, the ceil- 
ing, became fixed, his brows contracted, 
and his right hand sought his forehead. 
These signs of intelligence did not pass 
unobserved by his master. 

“You are thinking!” he cried. 

The baron did not immediately af- 
firm or deny this accusation. Instead 
his fingers clenched themselves, his 
bosom heaved under its heavy braid, 
he took a step forward and saluted. 
Finally he spoke. 

“*T have it,” said he. 

“Proceed, I urge you,” implored the 
grand duke. 

“Your highness may remember that 
some two weeks ago we arrested an 
Italian, Giovanni by name, who was 
employed by this Heffler in distribu- 
ting his journal.” 

“T do. He had damaged the prop- 


erty of the State by pasting advertise- 
ments on the door of the Town Hall, 
and was very properly sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment.”’ 

“Since then we have discovered that 
he left his country under a cloud,”’ con- 
tinued the baron, dropping his voice to 


an important whisper. “At Turin he 
was known as an accomplished anarch- 
ist.”” 

“Bless my soul! I trust the jail is 
in a complete state of repair,’’ said the 
grand duke, glancing nervously behind 
him. “Nochance of his escape, Stem- 
nitz? You've seen to that, eh?” 

“There is none at present,” answered 
the baron, with a meaning smile. 
“Now mark this point, your highness. 
While in prison his fare has been sup- 
plemented by sausages—the gift of the 
man Heffler.”’ 

“What, sausages? 
searched, Stemnitz?”’ 

“Yes, your highness, but without 
result.”’ 

“Anyhow, it’s a suspicious circum- 
stance. Can’t we arrest him for it?” 

“Such gifts are, I fear, made legal by 
the new prison regulations that your 
highness benevolently issued. But 
listen. Suppose Giovanni escapes. 
No—I pray you rest assured—there- 
will be no danger. He will move in a 
mesh of my most expert detectives. 
Suppose, I say, he escapes. Whither 
will he fly? To the house of his em- 
ployer, who will doubtless offer him 
shelter and refreshment. Suddenly the 
door is burst open; I and my men ap- 
pear. The anarch and his accomplice 
will be seized and by the law may 
be banished from the country. The 
journal, deprived of its editor, will find 
its grave. How likes your highness 
my plan?” 

Folding his arms with a triumphant 
gesture, the baron paused for a reply; 
but the grand duke stood staring at his 
official with an expression of extreme 
discomfort. 

“You may think yourself very smart, 
Stemnitz,”” he growled; “but to let 
loose an anarchist in my principality 
—why, confound it all, it’s most un- 
generous, most disloyal of you; it is, 
indeed.” 

“But it is the last resort, your high- 
ness,’’ said the baron. ‘Also I trust 
that your highness will remember that 
he has announced a double number 
containing the story of your life—illus- 
trated—for Saturday next, the day 


Were they 














fixed for the celebration of your acces- 
sion.” 

“That must be stopped at all costs,”’ 
cried the grand duke, with a hurried 


resolution. “At all costs, I say, Stem- 
nitz. Proceed with your scheme; it 
has my full sanction.” 


As the next day’s sun climbed to its 
summit over the high peaked roofs and 
winding streets of Wolfstein the worthy 
citizens who had gathered for their din- 
ner in the Waliser Café, overlooking 
the main square, began to realize that 
there was something unusual in the 
wind. 

Beneath the red and white awning of 
the balcony sat the chief of the police, 
with his eyes turned across the square 
to where a profusion of gilt lettering 
announced the editorial offices of the 
Wolfstein World. Two of the best 
known and most respected detectives 
of the town in the garb of waiters 
lounged against the balcony pillars, 
and they, too, looked steadfastly at the 
Wolfstein World. At both corners of 
the square the sun glittered on the 
helmets of the police, who, while feign- 
ing to doze, feigning to direct the 
traffic, feigning to check a tendency 
to loiter among the small boys, never 
ceased to regard the Wolfstein World 
with the most urgent attention. In- 
deed, as the Burgomaster Landolt re- 
marked to his wife after draining his 
second tankard of iced lager, “My 
dear, without doubt the police are on 
the alert.” 

As the first deep note of noon boomed 
out from the cathedral clock a sweep 
in reduced circumstances crossed the 
square, mounted the steps of the bal- 
cony, and seated himself opposite the 
chief of the police. It was an exclusive 
café, but his presumption passed un- 
challenged. Not a waiter, not a guest 
but recognized that beneath the soot 
there moved the majesty of the law. 

“Well, lieutenant,’’ inquired the 
baron eagerly, ‘‘and what news?”’ 

“At eleven-three Giovanni escaped 
from the exercise yard of the prison by 
the main door that had been left un- 
barred. Plunging into the woods he 
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endeavored to approach the town by a 
devious course. He might indeed have 
missed it altogether had not one of our 
men disguised as an English tourist 
placed him on the right path. We 
believe him now to be in the editor's 
room of the Wolfstein World.” 

“You believe, lieutenant! Surely 
there is no guesswork in this matter?”’ 

“T regret to report to you an incident 
which for the moment forbids certainty. 
On reaching the town Giovanni 
avoided the more public streets, choos- 
ing one of the narrow alleys which ap- 
proach the Wolfstein World from the 
rear. Inspector-Detective Zimmer- 
leuten’ was keeping this passage under 
observation disguised as a municipal 
analyst. Still further to divert sus- 
picion he was bottling samples of water 
from a disused well. Suddenly the 
desperado turned the corner. At the 
shock of his advent the inspector lost 
his balance. Fortunately the well was 
not deep. His cries soon brought him 
assistance, but before he was again 
drawn to the surface Giovanni had 
vanished.” 

“Idiot of a Zimmerleuten!”’ cried the 
baron savagely. ‘Would that they 
had let him drown! We must waste 
no time, lieutenant. Give the signal: 
Forward!” 

The silver cali had hardly sounded 
for the second time when the sunlit 
silence of the square was shattered by 
the tramp of running feet, stoutly 
booted. From the shadows of a side 
street sprang two firemen equipped 
with axes, followed by a squad of 
police brandishing their sabres. Thun- 
derous blows echoed from the outer 
gate of the new journal. Indeed, two 
panels had already given way before 
it was discovered that this obstacle 
was merely latched. The narrow 
stairs were scaled with a single rush, 
but before the door marked “Private 
—Mr. John R. Heffler,” the stormers 
recoiled. The baron stepped to the 
front. 

“It is with desperate ruffians that 
we have to deal,”’ he cried. “I im- 
plore you, my comrades, do not chal- 
lenge my rights as your chief and 
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leader. Let me be the first to enter 
their lurking place.” 

“If Baron Stemnitz should fall,” 
said the lieutenant, with emotion, “it 
is we who will avenge him.” 

A low murmur of enthusiasm fol- 
lowed his words. Not a man at- 
tempted to dispute the precedence 
their chief had claimed. 

The baron opened the door and 
peered cautiously round the corner. 

Mr. John R. Heffler was seated in a 
low cane chair with his heels upon the 
edge of a roller-top desk. In the 


corner of his mouth was a long cigar, 
while about him proof-sheets nearly 
hid the polished oak of the flooring. 
“Good day, baron,” he remarked, in 
“Did I hear you 


excellent German. 
knocking ?”’ 

He was a good-looking young fellow, 
Teutonically broad in the beam, but 
with a straight, thin nose and a firm 
chin, legacies from his American 
mother. 

“You don’t seem well,” he con- 
tinued, rising from his chair. “Is 
anything the matter?” 

“Further resistance is useless,” cried 
the baron, producing a large revolver 
from his coat-tails. ‘“‘You are sur- 
rounded and outnumbered.” 

For some moments John Heffler 
stared inquiringly at his visitor. Then 
he dropped back into his seat with a 
low whistle of comprehension. 

““Waliser’s hock is a heady wine,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ You should be more 
careful in this hot weather, baron; you 
should, indeed.” 

“This is no time for insolent banter. 
Where is your accomplice? Where is 
Giovanni, the anarch?”’ 

“In jail, unless you’ve let him out. 
He’s too much of a blamed fool to have 
escaped by himself.” 

“You do not thus deceive me. He 
has broken loose; we have tracked him 
to your very door. Without a doubt 
you have concealed him in this house.” 

“Then you'd better hustle round 
and find him,” snapped Heffler, turn- 
ing back to his proof-reading. He was 
an even-tempered man, but he had his 
limits, and the baron was one of them. 
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Fully half an hour had moved 
strenuously by before the baron again 
strode into the room. Perspiration 
spangled his face, printer’s ink and 
tufts of cotton streaked and specked 
his uniform. It was evident that the 
search had been hotly pressed. 

“Had any luck?” asked Mr. Hef- 
fler politely. 

The chief of the police grunted like a 
sulky bear, but he made no other ob- 
servation. 

The editor laid down his blue pencil. 
Rising to his feet he confronted the 
baron. 

“You say this Giovanni is an 
anarchist. What reason have you 
for making such a charge?” 

“It is enough that we know,” re- 
plied the baron, in the rudest manner. 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear it. He 
was a crank, but I didn’t think he had 
the disease as bad as that. How was 
it you said he escaped?” 

“The matter is still under investi- 
gation.” : 

“T understand. Now, why did you 
imagine I was hiding the poor devil 
here?”’ 

Mr. Heffler was affecting the baron’s 
nerves. But when you have broken 
into a man’s house, accused him of a 
serious crime and turned the whole 
place upside down it is difficult to 
avoid a few simple questions, though 
you belong to the Wolfstein police. 

“The detectives saw him approach- 
ing your back door,” he answered. 

“Then why didn’t they arrest him?” 

“Be silent!” roared the baron, in 
great agitation. “Be silent,I say! I 
will not submit to this infamous cross- 
examination. You may have escaped, 
yet do not presume, young man, upon 
your good fortune. I warn you that 
we are not satisfied with the conduct 
of your journal. It is lacking in good 
taste, if not in assurance; in reverence 
for authorities, if not in scandal con- 
cerning them. Watch, therefore, lest 
a blow strike you where least expected. 
I wish you good day.” 

It is to be feared that Mr. Heffler was 
still unable to realize the serious na- 
ture of his position, for, as the door 
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closed behind the baron, he dropped 
into a chair and laughed and choked 
and choked and laughed again until 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“So the old fox set a trap, did he!” 
he gasped, wiping his eyes; “and it 
hasn’t come off. An anarchist at 
large! Oh, my poor Stemnitz, what 
will your grand duke say to that! An 
anarchist at large! It’s the greatest 
sensation that Wolfstein has had for 
fifty years. And I’ve got it all to my- 
self, a very scoop of scoops. Thrice 
blessed Stemnitz—where’s my writing- 
pad?” 

The sun dipping from its meridian 
saw Mr. Heffler bent at his desk, cover- 
ing page after page, while from be- 
neath him came the thump and jangle 
of the linotype machines. For the 
Wolfstein World was set upon an inno- 
vation. It was about to bring out an 
evening edition. 


“Drive on, man, drive on!” thun- 
dered the baron, thrusting his scarlet 
face out of the window. ‘What the 


deuce are you waiting here for?’ 

“If you please, Herr Baron, the 
drawbridge is up.” 

“Why, bless me, so it is!” cried the 
baron, groping for the door-handle. 
“Very remarkable thing, very remark- 


able indeed.” 

There was no doubt about it. The 
carriageway ended at the rim of the 
castle moat, on the further side of 
which the heavy planking of the draw- 
bridge stood reared perpendicularly. 

“They have seen us; they are lower- 
ing it!” cried the coachman. 

“Imbecile! I have eyes, have I 
not?” barked his master. ‘‘Go! It is 
now five o’clock. You may return in 
an hour.” 

The chief of the police might be 
pardoned some show of irritation. All 
that afternoon his men had searched 
for the Italian without success, and 
now a mounted messenger had sum- 
moned him to the castle. He had 
hoped to secure the anarchist before 
he presented himself, but he could not 
disobey such urgent orders. 

“What is this folly?’ he asked the 


Iit 


porter, who, having lowered the bridge, 
stood to receive him in the shade of the 
great gate. 

“It is the command of his highness,”’ 
replied the fellow stiffly. 

The baron would not stoop to in- 
quire further of so insignificant an offi- 
cial, but he would have given a month’s 
salary to know what it all meant. 

The grand duke’s favorite body-serv- 
ant was waiting for him in the first hall. 

“Thank heaven, you have come, 
Herr Baron!’’ he cried. ‘‘ His highness 
most urgently desires your presence.”’ 

“Where is his highness, my good 
Fritz?” 

“In the old armory.” 

“In the where?’’ asked the baron, 
spurning grammar in his astonishment. 

“The old armory. He has been there 
perhaps half an hour.” 

The old armory of the castle of Wolf- 
stein lay at the extremity of the left 
or most ancient wing. To reach it in- 
volved the passage of numerous sudden 
descents, winding stairs and narrow 
corridors, which, being indifferently 
lighted, resulted in sundry jolts, rasps 
and contusions most exasperating to a 
man in the baron’s state of mind. The 
low oak door was reached at last, how- 
ever; Fritz opened it discreetly, ush- 
ered in the visitor and as silently closed 
it behind him. 

“Scoundrel!’’ said a voice. 

The baron looked to right, to let, 
above, below. The sunset, blazing 
through the east window, showed him 
the antiquated weapons upon the walls 
and the collection of wooden dummies 
which, clad in full armor, lined the 
main alley of the hall. But no living 
thing was visible. 

“Infamous traitor! You shall be 
hanged, if there is law in Wolfstein!’’ 

The voice certainly resembled that 
of the grand duke, but it seemed im- 
possible that a gentleman of his high- 
ness’s figure could so completely con- 
ceal himself. An uneasy tremor shook 
the baron. The castle was above the 
average in ghostly legends. Many and 
black had been the deeds done in this 
very chamber. The sinister details 
thronged fast upon his memory. 
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“Hanged, beheaded, drawn and 
quartered, by my sacred ancestors!’ 
piped the voice, almost in his ear. 

The baron staggered forward with a 
cry of alarm. His outstretched hand 
grasped the shoulder of the first of the 
mailed warriors. But at the same in- 
stant he received a sounding box on 
the ear that projected him against the 
opposing effigy, to which he clung, gaz- 
ing wildly over his shoulder at his as- 
sailant. 

“Would you lay sacrilegious hands 
upon our person?” cried the grand 
duke, revealing himself by removing 
his helmet and turning his flushed 
face upon the culprit. “Is it thus 
that you express repentance for your 
crimes ?’’ 

“Pardon, your highness,” 
mered the bewildered official. 
your disguise of . 

“Disguise — this is no disguise!” 
thundered his master. “‘The helmet I 


stam- 
ri In 


may perhaps dispense with, but this 
corselet of hammered steel is for my 
daily wear until such time as you bring 


me tidings of the capture of this blood- 
thirsty ruffian. Think, baron, think 
to what you have condemned me in 
this extremely warm weather!” 

“If your highness refers to the es- 
cape of the Italian, Giovanni—’’ be- 
gan the baron. 

“To what else should I refer? 
cuses will not avail you. 
Read this.” 

The baron seized the paper that was 
thrust into his hands and tottered to 
the window. It was an evening edi- 
tion of the Wolfstein World—a depar- 
ture newtohim. The upper half of the 
front page was covered with a series 
of headlines in the largest type. This 
is how they ran: 

“DESPERATE ANARCHIST NOW 
AT LARGE.” 

“FEARS FOR THE GRAND 
DUKE’S SAFETY.” 

“THE ITALIAN SMART WITH 
KNIFE, BUT BOMB HIS FAVOR- 
ITE WEAPON.” 

“SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH 
CHIEF STEMNITZ.” 

“Great heavens!”’ groaned the baron. 


Ex- 
I know all. 
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“Why is this infamous editor per- 
mitted to exist?” 

“You would persecute him because 
he tells the truth, eh?” cried the 
grand duke. “For myself, I discover 
something of value in this young man. 
His leading article contains expressions 
of concern for my safety, demands for 
a display of greater energy by the 
police, and scathing attacks upon those 
who would subvert established author- 
ity, which are filled, in my poor opinion, 
with the most noble spirit. He will 
probably receive a substantial reward 
—he will, in short, be decorated.” 

The baron made no complaint at 
this change of front; he was crushed 
into silence by its flagrant injustice. 

“Pray give me the benefit of your 
close attention,”’ continued the grand 
duke, with the utmost severity. “You 
will send fifty police to guard the castle 
tonight. The soldiers are not suf- 
ficient—they are fools; also they have 
arrears of pay. The police will re- 
main here until you have captured this 
assassin, which capture must be ef- 
fected in one week from today. If at 
the end of that time he is still at large 
you lose your post.” 

“But, your highness,” expostulated 
the baron, “that will leave me with 
scarce a dozen men. How can I hope 
to track him down, to take the thou- 
sand intricate steps that only profes- 
sional detectives could imagine, to 
search from house to house—how can 
I do this without my men?” 

“T have no idea, Baron Stemnitz; 
nor do I intend increasing my present 
anxieties by attempting to conceive 
one. You have heard my orders. For 
today you are excused.” 

“It is my zeal that has destroyed 
me,” murmured the chief of the police, 
as he stumbled out through the door. 


Never had there been known such 
excitement in Wolfstein—no, not in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Mr. Heffler’s evening edition was 
read with indignation. The town 
waited for the usual official contra- 
diction. But when on the next day the 
chief of the police swore in one hundred 
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and twelve special constables the 
truth became no longer doubted, while 
the postponement of the grand duke’s 
accession rejoicings sent a shiver of 
alarm through the entire community. 

The Wolfstein World kept the situ- 
ation at full tension. A hint at germs 
in the municipal reservoir wiped out 
the local branch of the Temperance 
party; after perusing an article upon 
poisons the grand duke abandoned his 
regular meals, relying solely on eggs 
laid by approved hens under his own 
eyes; the new boiler-plate shutters at 
the police station were the result of a 
mere paragraph on revolvers. Never 
in the history of anarchy had a man 
sprung more swiftly into a position at 
once so notable and so notorious. 
Giovanni the Italian hung above 
Wolfstein like a hawk over a chicken 
run. 

Three days had gone by, and the 
baron was passing from activity and 
irritation into the stupor of despair. 
No theory that the Wolfstein World 
suggested but had been probed to its 
very depths, yet no clue of value had 
become manifest. On the evening of 
the fourth he was sitting in the balcony 
of his official residence when his man- 
servant approached him. 

“A letter for you, Herr Baron.” 

He took it from the man’s hands and 
laid it on his knee, while he searched 
for his glasses in one pocket, found 
them in another, and finally placed 
them on his nose. This is what met 
his astonished gaze: 

There is a man at Kirchoffer’s hotel, room 
No. 27, second floor front, that knows where 
Giovanniis. He is a foreigner, also a des- 
perate fellow for dynamite. He will not 
speak about the Italian unless he is trapped 
into it. Go after dark and give him the 
password, which is ‘‘ Death to tyrants, four 
—eight—two,”’ then he will think you are a 
local comrade and one of the band. But 
have a care, for plots are abroad and the 
State is mined and menaced. Nomore from 
your 
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For some time the baron sat staring 
at this mysterious communication. 
Alarm and jubilation struggled to gain 
possession of his features. At last he 
rose and with an aspect of extraordi- 
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m. 

Nine o’clock had boomed from the 
cathedral when the baron, in a gray wig, 
blue glasses and a voluminous cloak 
of an obsolete pattern, emerged from 
the shadows of the Town Hall and, 
crossing the moonlit street, entered 
Kirchoffer’s hotel. The gentleman in 
No. 27 was in his room and would see 
him, was the answer returned by the 
waiter. With a palpitation of the 
heart for which, of course, the stairs 
were accountable, the chief of the police 
was ushered into the presence of the 
unknown desperado. 

He was a man of melancholy and un- 
prepossessing exterior. The long and 
tangled locks that hung about his 
head, the black eyebrows, the bristly 
mustache, the untidy costume, all 
served to envelop him in an atmosphere 
of political suspicion. Upon the table 
at which he was writing lay a heavy 
revolver, the handle conveniently at 
his elbow. The baron regarded this 
weapon with an alarm that he found 
impossible wholly to conceal. 

“Welcome to you,” said the stranger, 
in low, sonorous accents. 

“Death to tyrants—four—three— 
eight—ahem— that is—four—eight— 
three.” 

““What?’’ cried the stranger, grasp- 
ing his revolver with the rapidity of a 
striking snake. “What did you say?” 

“ Four—eight—two, I mean,” splut- 
tered the baron, hastily referring to a 
note on his shirt cuff. 

“It is well—but be more careful in 
the future, lest death leave you no 
chance of correction. Indeed, brother, 
I did not hope to meet yet another of 
us in this town of Wolfstein. You are, 
I take it, also of the local branch?” 

“Merely a humble instrument,” said 
the baron, with a modest air. ‘‘ Have 
you yet seen our chief, our Giovanni?” 

“Daily do I hold converse with him. 
A noble fellow, brother, who will ri 
to greater things. In his choice 
plots, in his knowledge of explosiv._ 
in his courage, acumen and ingenuity 
he stands upon a pinnacle of solitary 
excellence. He would think no more 
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of hurling this hotel to destruction 
than I of striking this lucifer.” 

The baron glanced around him un- 
easily as the unknown lit his cigarette. 

“Has Giovanni any schemes for the 
immediate future?’’ he asked. 

“Perhaps a score, though I under- 
stand that there is one upon which he 
is now concentrating his closest at- 
tention.” 

“The destruction of the grand duke, 
the odious Karl, will without doubt 
be a striking effort,” said the per- 
fidious baron, as if he knew all 
about it. 

“It is not the tyrant Karl at whom 
he aims, but the malevolent Stemnitz, 
chief of the police. Any moment may 
see that rascal’s well-merited obliter- 
ation.” 

The baron opened his mouth, but 
with a great effort suppressed the cry 
of alarm that should have resulted. 
Fortunately the disguise concealed the 
extreme agitation of his features. 

“Do you know how—how it will be 
contrived?’’ he stammered. 


“In truth, brother, my memory fails 


me. Yet it had, I fancy, something 
to do with a bottle—or was it perhaps 
a pipestem? Really, I forget which, 
but you must believe me that it was 
incredibly ingenious and foredoomed 
to success.” 

“Let me assure you that Giovanni 
is making a terrible mistake,” urged 
the baron, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. ‘‘Stemnitz is a man 
of the most advanced opinions. I have 
long considered him as a probable 
convert to our cause. For a week at 
least let him be respited. Why waste 
time and dynamite upon this worthy 
fellow when the grand duke still tyran- 
nizes over us from within the feudal 
walls of his insolent castle?” 

“Can you answer for it that Stem- 
nitz will attempt nothing against us?” 

“As I would for myself.” 

“Good. And this Karl—his death, 

you believe, would afford a more 
mofitable example?”’ 

“IT have no doubt at all in the 

atter.”’ 

“Yet I understood that this Stem- 
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nitz had intrigued against. our good 
friend Heffler, whose Wolfstein World 
flaps the wings of freedom daily in the 
face of feudal reaction.” 

“You have been woefully misin- 
formed,” cried the baron eagerly, as 
one who sees daylight among threat- 
ening shadows. ‘‘Stemnitz holds our 
worthy editor in high esteem. They 
are, as it were, old comrades, trusting 
each in each.” 

“I am very pleased to hear it,”’ said 
the unknown, removing his wig and 
mustache. 

“‘Heffler!’’ cried the baron, with a 
scream of indignation. “Infamous 
creature, do you know who I am?” 

“Of course, my dear Stemnitz. For- 
give a little play which at least has 
displayed the generosity of your feel- 
ings toward me.” 

For answer the baron rushed to the 
door and whistled a low, shrill call. 
In an instant the clatter of feet 
sounded on the stairs and a dozen men 
came crowding into the room. 

“ Arrest that man,” he said, point- 
ing to the editor. 

“But, baron, your promises, your 
assurances of support?” 

“If he continues to speak, gag him!” 
thundered the baron. 

““Mercy—in the name of your kind, 
your benevolent master, the grand 
duke.” 

“The grand duke be——”’ 

What awful expression would have 
passed his lips will never be known. 
For at this moment the yellow cur- 
tains of the bed that stood at the fur- 
ther end of the room gave way with a 
rending tear. At the sound the baron 
snatched the pistol from the table, 
but the next moment he dropped his 
weapon and staggered back against the 
wall. 

“Allow me, your highness,” said 
Mr. Heffler, stepping forward. With 
a portentous stride the grand duke 
advanced to the middle of the room. 

“My worthy Heffler,” he said, while 
he fixed the baron with a dreadful 
stare, “I thank you for this opportu- 
nity. I have learned tonight to what 
depths incompetence may descend. 
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Explain the facts, I pray you, to that 
wretched man.” 

“T am really very sorry, baron,” 
said the editor; ‘‘ but having discovered 
the little trick you attempted to play 
me I could not resist a return game. I 
had the honor yesterday to inform his 
highness that Giovanni had left the 
country. Some stray volumes of Tol- 
stoi had converted him, it seems, while 
in jail. He is now an advocate of uni- 
versal peace, has a moral objection to 
explosions and is on his way to join the 
Doukobors in Canada, to which admir- 
able sect he intends to attach himself. 
His highness did me the further honor 
to express gratitude for this intelli- 
gence and consented to come here this 
evening that he might personally note 
the methods of his police, who had failed 
to make the discovery, which indeed 
fell to one of my reporters.”’ 

“Believe me, your highness, the 
words I used were a ruse,”’ implored the 
baron. “I spoke as a detective, not 
as re 

“Silence, infamous one!”’ cried the 
grand duke. And then turning to Mr. 
Heffler he continued, “The editorship 
of the Court Circular, with its customary 
emoluments, is yours. From this 
hour you may, moreover, consider your 
paper as the semi-official journal of the 
principality.” 

“If you could also influence a few 
trade advertisements—”’ suggested Mr. 
Heffler. 

“T will do what I can, young sir; of 
that remain assured. But to mark my 
signal gratitude for your noble conduct 
I grant you one further request, which 
I will execute if it be in my power. 
This I promise you on the word of a 
Wolfstein.”’ 

The editor paused for some moments. 
Presently a smile crept round his lips, 
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broadening into a grin of satisfaction. 
He glanced from the baron to the 
grand duke and back again. Then 
he spoke. 

“Great is the clemency of your high- 
ness—lI ask pardon for the chief of your 

lice.” 

The flushed face of the prince showed 
the severity of his internal struggle. 
Twice he essayed to speak and twice 
fell silent. 

““My word is my word, Mr. Heffler,” 
he said at last. “ But may I ask the 
reason for your strange demand?” 

“Your highness, I feel that I played 
it rather low down on the baron, after 
all. On my honor, the scheme was an 
impulse and I did not realize how hard 
I was hitting a fallen man. He has 
served your highness well in the past, 
has he not? Proved himself a willing, 
even an unscrupulous servant. I be- 
lieve ?’’ 

“True—that is true,’’ murmured the 
grand duke, with some haste. 

“And may do so again, I have no 
doubt. Your highness, I thank you.”’ 

The baron dropped on his knees be- 
fore his master, clutching for his hand. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks and clung 
to his whiskers. 

“Most noble!’ he cried. “‘How can 
I thank you for this clemency? How 
can & 

“ Don’t thank me, Stemnitz,” growled 
the grand duke. “Go and thank 
Heffler there. He’s been a true friend 
to you. I always said he was a good 
fellow, didn’t I?’ 

“Without doubt, your highness—in 
the most gracious manner—on all occa- 
sions.”’ 

And such is the mad humor of the 
world that at that moment Baron 
Stemnitz, reappointed chief of the po- 
lice, meant what he said. 


TR 


ALAS, 


YES! 


“T EACHER— What change takes place when water is converted into ice? 
Joun Smart—A change of price, ma’am. 
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THE GOOD LISTENER 


66\7ES,” said the voluble man to his neighbor on the way to the office. They 

sat next to each other in the street car. “I always like to talk with 
you because I always learn something. You have something to say and you 
say it. You don’t sit like a bump on a log and let another man do all the talk- 
ing. You have ideas and you know how to express them.” 

“T flatter myself—”’ began the other. 

“ That’s the way it is, you see. I can sit and hear you talk all day, because 
I know I am improving my mind; while there are other men I can’t listen to 
for a minute.” 

“T was going to say 

“TI told my wife the other day that I could get more good solid information 
in hearing you talk ten minutes than in listening to some men a week.” 

“May I remark - 

“There’s that Smith. I get up and leave the car every time I see him 
enter, for he is a good enough fellow in his way, but he wants to talk all the 
time and he never says anything. I’m not much of a talker myself, but I like 
to get in a word edgeways.” 

“Tf you will allow me——”’ 

“T don’t see how you manage to pick up so much information on all kinds 
of subjects the way you do. I don’t want to flatter you, but you seem to be 
posted on almost everything.” 

“If you would give me a moment 

“T would talk all the time if I was as good at it as you are. Folks often 
say to me: ‘Jones, why don’t you talk?’ But I know enough to keep still when 
men are about who know by long odds more than I do.”’ 

“To talk well one must have——”’ 

“That’s just it, you see. One must have a good listener. Now, what 
I admire myself for more than anything else is that I am a good listener. I| 
can ride all the way into town listening to you, as I am now, and hardly open my 
mouth. ‘Cause why? ‘Cause I know a good talker when I hear one.” 

“But you don’t——” 

“Oh, yes, I do. I understand everything you say on the subject. Of 
course, I can’t dress it up in such shape as you do. You are a natural talker. 
Iam not. You open your mouth and the words run out clear as a brook, and 
I can’t help but listen.” 

“May I——?” 

“Well, I get off here,”’ rising and shaking hands. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
I have enjoyed listening to you. Instructive as ever. Wish I might fall in 
with you every morning on the way to the office. Good-bye. Good-bye.” 
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LSIE—When did you find out you were standing under the mistletoe? 
Acnes (blushing)—When it was too late. 















THE SEVEN SONGS OF PENITENCE 








By Theodosia Garrison 


And all that night my pillow knew no rest; 
And in the morning I arose, and lo! 
The wound I gave him showed on mine own breast! 
Ah, then I knew how terrible the blow. 


l ONG since I wounded him I loved the best, 


II 


Within a dream one night I spake to thee, 
“What is this road of thorns and misery 
That stretches from my dwelling to thy door?” 
And thou, “The road that leads thee back to me.” 
Yet will I walk it steadfastly, oh, friend, 
What though my feet be bleeding and most sore, 
So thou shalt bind them for me at the end. 


Ill 


I sent my longing for thee like a bird 
To sing without thy door a certain word, 
The word of penitence most exquisite. 
And weary in the morning it returned 
And said, “Against his pane all night unheard 
I beat my wings, and when the red dawn burned 
One drew the casement close and fastened it.” 


IV 


Belovéd, are the tears I shed for thee 
Less than white roses thrown for majesty 
To trample on with cruel, careless feet? 
Nay, pass not unregarding. Pause and see. 
Grown with such pain they surely must be sweet. 


V 


So much I missed my joy that everywhere 
I sought it—by each corridor and stair; 
Yea, sought and called until my voice was dumb, 
Yet all the while I knew it was not there, 
But waits within thy dwelling till I come. 
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Sometimes at night within thy vacant chair 
I bid another sit with face as fair, 
And laugh and drink red wine and force my heart 
To braggart boasting that we do not care; 
But when the gray dawn climbs its windy stair, 
Truthful I waken in the old grief’s might 
And cry unto the heart I bade forswear, 
“Ah, Liar, how we lied to Love last night!’’ 


VII 


The door of my poor house for thee is wide 
As bridegroom swings the door that waits the bride, 
But my impatience is so great a thing 
I may not light my lamps and wait inside, 
But I am gone to meet thee ere the day 
To cry to thee afar my welcoming. 
Oh, friend, thy feet are slow upon the way! 


PH 


COLLEGE EXAMS 


ROFESSOR OF SCIENCE—What is the best known insulator? 
M. P. Cunrus—Poverty. 


% 


WANTED TO SPEND IT 


ASPER—I told my wife last week that I had something laid aside for a rainy 
day. 
RaspER—What did she say? 
“She has been praying for rain ever since.”’ 


Wwe 


OVERHEARD 


*Ton'T you think she sings with feeling?” 
“No; if she had any feeling she wouldn’t sing.” 
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By Edgar Saltus 


Borgia,” and even if you have 

not, you may recall the brindisi 
which that delightful opera provides— 
Il segreto per esser felice. The segreto 
—the secret of happiness—is one which 
the aria does not, of course, very ade- 
quately disclose. But it may be that 
Donizetti, who wrote it, thought that 
the music sufficed. Composers are 
human. They have their illusions. 

Music we used to regard as the vapor 
of art. But succeeding seasons at the 
Metropolitan have chastened us. We 
regard it now as the most expensive 
of noises. It is a pleasure, of course, 
to have box-holding friends gratify 
your taste for it, but when, as may 
happen, you have to cater personally 
to that taste, to the superior taste also 
which the ladies of your household dis- 
play in the selection of thousand-dollar 
opera-cloaks, why, then, don’t you 
know, you rather appreciate what 
Cornewall Lewis meant when he said 
that life would be agreeable were it not 
for its pleasures. 

The secret of happiness is not, there- 
fore, lyrically possible, unless indeed 
such cheerful operas as the “ Elixir of 
Love” and the “ Rheingold” could first 
be fused and then injected, the one 
into your heart, the other into your 
pocket. That would be so nice, don’t 
you think? For perhaps, after all, 
the secret consists but in having the 
dreams of an archangel with—to ex- 
press them—the resources of a billion- 
aire. 

The theory is tempting, is it not? 
And yet, when you come to look at it, 
you see that it is not quite tenable. 
There is plenty of it, but not enough to 
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[’ you have ever heard “ Lucrezia 


go around. It won’t work. Not be- 
cause it is bad. On the contrary. 
But because while, as a nation, we 
produce everything, including panics, 
and raise all things, except hexa- 
meters, we are too practical to believe 
for a moment that by any chance we 
could all become plutocrats and angels 
to boot. 

Plutocrats, yes, that is possible. 
Fifty years ago there were but two 
millionaires among us. Pluto was 
known in the schools, but the pluto- 
crat had not appeared in the streets. 
He had not even appeared in the dic- 
tionary. Today millionaires are as 
common as princes in Petersburg. 
We have quite a hundred thousand of 
them. In fifty years that is rather 
progressive. Moreover, as the multi- 
plication of the breed promises to 
proceed, there is not a reason in the 
world why the rest of us should not 
join the procession, no reason either 
why, eventually, the poorest among 
us should not become spoiled old men 
of fortune—but not angels. A popu- 
lation composed exclusively of rich old 
seraphs is a monstrosity at which the 
imagination balks. 

Is it not, though, a nice subject? 
To talk love is to make love. Influ- 
enza is not more contagious than 
laughter. To discuss happiness is to 
beckon it. But though nice to discuss 
it is hard to find. To define it is even 
harder. 

You may say that unhappiness con- 
sists in the disagreeable things that 
happen to one, and that therefore 
happiness must be the sum total of 
the bothers which one manages to 
elude. Yet though you so character- 
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ize it you provide but a description. 
Descriptions are always inadequate. 
Pictures are worse. 

In a Bavarian inn we once saw a 
picture of a man riding like mad after a 
phantom that kept on ahead, always 
just out of reach. Beneath, for legend, 
were the words: Die Fagd nach dem 
Gliick—The Chase After Happiness. 
Only Bavaria would tolerate a pic- 
ture such as that. It is not wicked 
exactly, but it is so dreadfully stupid. 

Happiness is not a goal, or, as rep- 
resented in the picture, a quarry. It 
is the horse that carries you. The 
secret of it does not consist in the 
selection of the animal, for we all 
know what kind of a nag we prefer. 
What we do not know is how to hold 
on to the beast when we have got 
him, or rather, when get him we do; 
the result being that there are more 
runaway happinesses and consequent 
spills than the fates perhaps intended. 
But people are so venturesome! They 
mistake a bucking bronco for a park 
hack, and then wonder at ensuing 
croppers. 

That is all wrong. There ought to 
be schools for this sort of thing. For 
that matter there is one. In Paris 
recently a School of Happiness was 
opened. There is a step in the right 
direction—but only a step, and one, 
too, that cannot last. The bother will 
be, don’t you see, to get not pupils 
but teachers, in which unhappiness 
the school must close. 

Of course there are the dictionaries. 
They indeed are highly instructive. 
According to them happiness is a 
state of good fortune. But tastes 
differ. Canned in chronicles are the 
memoirs of a satrap whose good for- 
tune was such that he owned every- 
thing in sight—and out of it—except 
this little thing. To acquire it he 
consulted a spook. The spook told 
him to get and wear the coat of a 
happy man. Throughout the satrapy 
a happy man was sought. When he 
was found it was found, too, that he 
was coatless. From which you may 
see not merely how tastes differ but 
how useful dictionaries are. 
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But these are hateful thoughts. 
The satrap lived a long time ago and 
probably never lived at all. More- 
over, admitting that happiness is not 
a state of fortune, good or bad, it must 
be something else. And itis. Happi- 
ness is a breakfast. The courses con- 
sist not of cereals but of surprises. In 
commenting on the menu, Victor 
Hugo—always magnificent—described 
it as a banquet, ‘‘to which,” he de- 
clared, ““many are called.” But to 
which, we may add, few get up. 

That, too, is all wrong. Indolent 
people should not be deprived of hap- 
piness. Indolent people are the very 
ones who would enjoy it most. Ants, 
tradesfolk, literary persons and the 
predatory rich are too busy to know 
whether they are happy or not. It 
is only indolent people that have the 
requisite leisure. 

A plea, then, for them. But every- 
thing is possible. Some day or other 
you may be sure that happiness will 
be an article of commerce. It is not 
even chimerical to assume that else- 


where it has been patented. The fact 
that with us two and two make four 
is not a reason why in some more 
favored planet they should not make 


five. The fact that moral substances 
are unknown to us does not prove that 
there are none. By the same token, 
because happiness seems illusory here 
there is not a reason in the world, or, 
more exactly, in the universe, why 
elsewhere it should not have been 
reduced to a paste and put up in 
collapsible tubes. Is there, now? Of 
course not. Obviously, then, we have 
but to get at its basic element and 
proceed to its manufacture. 

To that end the story of the satrap, 
while hateful, is helpful. For it shows 
that happiness is what we think it, 
provided, however, and on condition, 
that what we think it happens to be 
what we have not got—a deduction 
which, when you come to look it over, 
amounts but to this, that happiness is 
a product of the imagination. 

Imagination is a great thing to have 
about the house. It curtains your 
corridors with cashmeres and sets 
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chimeras to await your approach. It 
may. not precisely preside over the 
conception of best selling novels, but 
it squats among the pomps of etiquette. 
We are indebted to it for things as 
unrelated as sins and fashions, sonatas 
and scandals, antipathies and affec- 
tions, divorces and domesticity, good 
manners and bad, public opinion and 
private ennui. It makes some people 
feel that they are great shakes and 
others that they are great bores. It 
does more. So potent are its spells 
that it puts you on good terms with 
yourself. It is the only earthly thing 
that can. In short, even in the limits 
of this paragraph, there are no limits 
to the wonders it can work. Without 
it we should still be up a tree. We 
should still be among the ancestral 
apes from whom it has obligingly aided 
us to descend. 

Think of that! Imagination is there- 
fore a necessity when it does not hap- 
pen to be a nuisance. There is noth- 


ing more tiresome than a woman who 
has none except a lady who has too 


much. Otherwise, while it lends to 
life a certain terror, it gives it, too, its 
entire tone. Throw out imagination 
and existence would be torpid. Hap- 
piness and unhappiness would be quite 
the same thing. 

From all of which it follows, or 
ought to follow, that given that which 
appeals to the imagination most, to- 
gether with that which appeals to it 
least and, between them, ought to be 
the secret of the world’s desire. 

Here, at once, in the land of the 
brave and the home of the freebooter, 
coin is obviously suggestive. But the 
obvious is misleading. Barring a 
pauper we know of nothing glummer 
than a plutocrat. Coin is not happi- 
ness expressed in a word, though lack 
of coin may be unhappiness in three. 
No, that which appeals to the imagi- 
nation most is not lucre but life, pre- 
cisely as that which appeals to it least 
is not dividends but death. 

The great desiderata are therefore 
the preservation of life, the avoidance 
of death, with—to employ an engaging 
vulgarism—something on the side. 


I2I 


But something is a euphemism. In 
spite of a hymn to the contrary we 
want a great deal here below, we want 
it earnestly, we want it long, until we 
get it, when we do not want it any 
more, for it never, to use another de- 
lightful image, seems quite to fill the 
bill. 

Never is an interminable word. But 
in this instance it has history for sup- 
port, and, as the only way you can 
read the future is through the past, 
we are perhaps rather safe in saying 
that it never will, unless, indeed, 
science takes a hand, in which case we 
may get something fit and, with it, 
happiness at last. 

Happiness is like love and like 
beauty. We all know, or think we 
know, what these things are, yet no 
one has been able to define them; which 
is odd, when you come to think about 
it, for they are all so intimately re- 
lated that in the dark you might mis- 
take them for triplets. They are the 
outward and visible signs of life as 
it should be and, perhaps, as it was. 

The perhaps injected there is meant 
to be spacious. Behind it is the fancy 
ball which, once upon a time, was held 
on Olympus, while, above and beyond 
it, is the affiliated story of the career 
of the soul. With the fancy ball we 
will catch up in a moment. By way 
of prelude the dream-like strophes of 
the story should be heard. In that 
story the soul’s primal home was color, 
its sustenance light. From beatitude 
to beatitude it floated, blissfully, in- 
effably, until, in its ethereal evolu- 
tions, its incarnations began and from 
the ether divine it fluttered and, flut- 
tering, sank, lower, still lower, losing 
its attributes at each descent, until, 
clothed in flesh and desire, it awoke 
in the senses of man. 

The story, as you may see, is poetic. 
But is it not also profound? Does it 
not seem to intimate that if any shape 
of loveliness evokes an idea of what 
beauty really is, or any form of happi- 
ness incites a dream of what beatitude 
may be, both are due to what we once 
beheld when we were other than what 
we are? Or, more exactly and less 











poetically, are not these effects due 
simply to imagination? 

There, then, is the chance for 
science. It has other opportunities, 
of course. Motors are becoming rather 
vulgar, don’t you think? and airships 
might advantageously replace them, 
particularly if they were too expensive 
for common use. On wireless teleg- 
raphy we have supped. It would be 
agreeable now if it were extended to 
the upper circles and communication 
with Mars began. What the fashions 
are there would interest us all very 
much. The telephone, too, could be 
improved. It should transmit sights 
as well as sounds, not merely voices, 
but faces. In time, no doubt, it will. 
We shall be relieved of the fatigue of 
conversing darkly. In time, too, we 
shall gad about in airships and learn 
the last scandals in Mars. But, even 
so, these things will not bring happi- 
ness. Nothing can—except happiness 
itself, and, for science, there is the 
chance. 

How science may go about it is 
simple enough. It has but to take 
not a page but a phase from that ball 
on Olympus. We have shown that 
the basis of happiness is the imagina- 
tion, and, without showing, we all 
know that apart from life and death 
that which affects the imagination 
most is love. Between life, which 
appeals to the imagination, and death, 
which it appals, love alone appeases. 
The tokens of love are youth and 
beauty. In that ball on Olympus 
there was something that produced 
them. That something was ambrosia. 

Genius, somebody said, is a faculty 
for remembering, coupled, we assume, 
with the little art of handing out 
what it remembers as its own. For 
all we care that little art may be prac- 
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ticed by science. It is only to recall 
the effects of ambrosia and then re- 
cover the recipe. Nothing could be 
easier. For the recipe, smuggled by 
the Olympians from the Orient, is ob- 
tainable still. 

Yes, indeed. It is contained in the 
Mahabharata—a good book, though 
not a cook book—where the dish, 
catalogued as somd, is described as an 
entremets of jasmine and curds, which, 
whoso ate of, became young and beau- 
tiful at once. 

There you have—or had—happiness 
in a concrete form. You may object 
that this is all mythical. Even so, it 
is not for that reason unreal. Were 
time reversible the legend of our tele- 
phones and telegraphs would seem 
quite as mythical to the old divinities 
as their ambrosia and afflatus do to us. 

There, anyway, is. the _ secret. 
Science may yet find that two and 
two make five, it may yet find a 
moral substance, and if a moral sub- 
stance, why not an eudemonistic one, 
why not a bliss food? Then at last we 
should have something fit. Instead of 
breakfasting on the aloes of life we 
could send to the grocer for ambrosia. 

That would be nice, would it not? 
But it is not everyone that will think 
so. The austere will declare that such 
breakfasting is contrary to nature. 
They will be quite right. And that 
will make it all the nicer. For every- 
thing we do, from reading novels to 
getting cured of a cold in the head, is 
contrary to nature. Nature is not 
propitious or even progressive. The 
gods were both. It was they that in- 
vented happiness. What was good 
enough for them ought to be good 
enough for us, particularly, don’t you 
think, if the time ever comes when we 
can send for it around the corner? 


> 


THAT, AT LEAST, WAS CERTAIN 


M RS. NOAH—What do you suppose posterity will say of us? 
Noau—Well, they can’t say that we didn’t know enough to go in when 


it rained. 














By W. H. 


HY Billy—Billy’s my master, 
you know—ever called me 


anything so stupid I cannot 
imagine, for all the other horses on the 
ranch have such beautiful, high-sound- 
ing names. There are Roderick, and 
King James, those noble, proud-look- 
ing chestnuts; Fox Hunter, my friend 
who taught me to jump; the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and all the rest of the 
Eastern-bred horses. 

Even the rest of the cow-ponies and 
cayuses had prettier names than I. 
My best friend, Wissihican, and Chief 
Joseph, Nez Perce, Asotin and Lap- 
way, were all Indian names that were 
beautiful compared with mine. I 
would have been proud to have been 
called “Buck” even, for it is a good, 
substantial name. But Raspberry! 
What a name for the best cow-pony 
on the range, just because I had 
peculiar reddish hair! 

I never once thought about my 
name until those Eastern horses came 
out here. How happy I was until then! 

In spite of their faults I cannot help 
admiring them. They are not little, 
sawed-off ponies, as I am, but great, 
beautiful horses, with glossy coats and 
arched necks, who pick up their feet as 
if they were ashamed to put them 
down again on our Idaho soil. I 
wonder if they do the same back in 
New York, or whether they just do it 
to show off? 

I used to envy them when they first 
came out here, they looked so beauti- 
ful and had such fine manners; thor- 
oughbreds, every inch of them. 

How they did scorn me and my 
friends! They would not associate 
with or even look at us, and several 
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times I heard them talking about me, 
making fun of my peculiar shade and 
slovenly walk. 

I shall never forget the day I was 
introduced to them in the corral. 
Billy had been riding me hard, and 
turned me into the corral to be rubbed 
down by the man who has charge of 
Roderick and King James—a “ gro6m”’ 
he calls himself, whatever that means. 

“This is Raspberry,” he said to 
them, “and there’s not a horse in New 
York State, or Idaho either, who can 
touch him.’’ And then he left us 
together. 

I took this for an introduction, and 
though I did not like the way they 
had snubbed me, I wanted to live up 
to our Western hospitality; so I went 
up to them and asked politely if they 
did not find our Western alfalfa very 
refreshing after Eastern hay. You 
should have seen them stare at me. 

“We eat alfalfa or hay! We, New 
York thoroughbreds!’ And _ they 
laughed scornfully and turned their 
backs on me. 

“T suppose you are going to be cow- 
ponies?” I asked, paying them the 
highest compliment that can be paid 
to a Western horse. 

“We cow-ponies!” they shrieked. 
‘“‘We are thoroughbred coach-horses, 
blue-ribbon thoroughbreds, mind you, 
and don’t care even to associate with 
you homely, low-bred creatures.” 
And with that they walked proudly 
away, with necks curved and eyes 
flashing, and that grand, easy, high- 
stepping stride of theirs. 

My feelings were terribly hurt, I 
must admit. I hung my head and 
walked slowly off, more unhappy than 
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I had ever been before. I jumped the 
corral, an easy task for me, and ran as 
fast as I could, for I did not want that 
man who had charge of Roderick and 
King James to touch me, after all I 
had heard. 

I went far up the creek to my ac- 
customed place in the shade of the tall, 
cool pines, where no one would see me, 
to think it over. 

As I drank from the clear, pure 
mountain stream I saw my reflection 
in the water. Yes, I was vety, very 
homely. My neck was short and 
straight, and try as I would I could 
not get that aristocratic curve in it. 
Instead of the rich, dark brown chest- 
nut hair of the thoroughbreds, my 
coat was a peculiar, ugly mixture, un- 
like anything that I had ever seen. 

The only point I had in my favor 
was my tail. I have a glorious tail, 
long and silky, and I can reach any 
part of my body with it, brushing off 
the flies with ease. I wonder what 
could have happened to the tails of 
the thoroughbreds? They are about 
seven or eight inches long, with only a 
tassel of hair hanging from them. 
Such stubby-looking things I have 
never seen. Poor creatures, I pity 
them when fly-time comes! 

For a few days after this I felt 
miserable and discontented. Why 
was I so ugly and low-born? How 
nice it would be to have people gaze 
in admiration at me, and say how 
beautiful I was! And how nice it 
would be to live on rich food, to be 
washed and kept clean all the time, 
with a beautiful box-stall, and soft, 
thick straw to sleep on! 

Some of my friends felt as I did, but 
most of them were above envy, and 
never paid the slightest attention to 
the thoroughbreds, but actually 
treated them as their inferiors. Some 
of them, indeed, were of as old families 
as the thoroughbreds, and as good- 
looking in their way, caring nothing 
for blue ribbons and pedigrees. 

I could not be comforted at first. 
With no family, no looks, and the 
name of Raspberry, I could not feel 
proud. 
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As I think of those days I become 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. I, a 
free-born Western pony, strong and 
sound and honest, fleet of foot, good- 
tempered, and a hard, conscientious 
worker, was actually guilty of being 
jealous of the narrow, butterfly life of 
the proud but good-looking thorough- 
breds! 

It was my dear, honest friend 
Wissihican who first made me see 
things in their true light. He had 
noticed my crestfallen air and bad 
temper, and asked me what it was. I 
took him off to my favorite spot, 
under the pines, where we had stood 
many an hour on cold winter nights, 
with our bodies close together, keeping 
each other warm. Here we lay down 
in the cool of the shade, and placing 
my nose across his withers I unbur- 
dened my heart to him, telling him 
how ashamed I was of my name, my 
birth and my life, and how I longed 
for the good things that I had never 
known of until Roderick and King 
James had come. 

He heard me through in silence, and 
then leaned over and rubbed his nose 
along my neck, in that gentle, sympa- 
thetic way that always had its effect 
upon me. Ah, what it is to have a 
friend like Wissihican to come to 
when you are in trouble! 

“Dear old Raspberry,’’ he said, and 
there were tears in his great, kind 
eyes, “are you really dissatisfied with 
your lot?—you, the finest little horse 
in the country, the pride of the ranch. 
If I were you, I would be the proudest, 
happiest horse in Idaho. Where is 
there a pony with your endurance and 
speed, who can throw a steer twice his 
weight, and round up a thousand head 
of cattle without a prick of the spur 
or a touch of the rein? What pony 
but you would have had the nerve 
and presence of mind without a rider 
to turn that band of cattle from pitch- 
ing headlong over the Grand Rounde 
breaks? And what pony on the ranch 
would not give his right leg to be 
loved by Billy as you are, Rasp- 
berry? What do you suppose he 
cares for Roderick and King James? 

















Do you ever see him kiss them on the 
forehead, and give them sugar? When 
he and Bun (Bun is Billy’s partner, 
and was his roommate at college) are 
talking about us horses, he says, as he 
looks at the thoroughbreds, ‘There’s a 
good-looking pair, Bunney,’ but with 
you he throws both arms around your 
neck, and whispers little words I 
would die to receive, and _ says, 
‘Bunney, this is the dearest little 
horse in the world.’ And the idea of 
your being hurt because he calls you 
Raspberry! Why, if he would call me 
Horse-fly or Mosquito in the tender 
way he calls you Raspberry, I would 
be the happiest horse in the world. 
And you jealous of them, Raspberry! 
Whom did Billy ride for the doctor 
that night Bun broke his arm? Rasp- 
berry. Whom does he always ride 
on the fall round-up? Raspberry. 
Whom does he always feed and rub 
down himself? Raspberry, while he 
hires a man to attend to the thor- 
oughbreds. What do you suppose he 
will do with them pretty soon? Sell 
them to the highest bidder! Do you 
suppose he would sell you, Raspberry? 
Not for all the gold in Idaho; you and 
Brannagin (Brannagin is Billy’s bull 
pup, and a great friend of mine) are 
his dearest possessions. Believe me, 
Raspberry, the life those horses lead is 
not all it looks to be on the surface. 
My cousin is a thoroughbred, as you 
know, and he has told me all about it, 
and said the greatest blessing I had 
was being born out here in the dear, 
wild West, where a horse had a 
chance to make a name for himself, in 
spite of his family or looks. 

“What do you suppose you would 
have been back there in New York? 
Probably a car-horse tied to a heavy 
car, and beaten almost to death; 
while out here you are strong and 
healthy, and by far the superior in 
usefulness of the thoroughbreds.”’ 

My limbs twitched with eagerness 
and life, and my heart beat with the 
old-time pride and joy of living. I 
shot a glance of gratitude at Wissihi- 
can, and he smiled at me kindly. 

I could not restrain myself any 
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longer, but leaped to my feet with a 
whinny of delight, and calling to 
Wissihican to follow, I dashed across 
the broad prairie at the top of my 
speed, kicking up my heels in a more 
coltish fashion than I had used for a 
long time. 

From that day on I was never 
jealous of Roderick and King James, 
or ashamed of my name. In fact, I 
looked on them with pity, as I left 
them standing idly in the corral, when 
we ponies started off on the fall 
round-up. How I did enjoy those 
hard, wild rides gathering in the 
cattle for miles around, through the 
rough old Salmon River country! 
No one ever rode me but Billy, and 
never a cow got away from us in all 
that trip. It was great fun to see 
Brannagin run along and bite at their 
heels, turning them into the bunch 
again, and returning to us, with his 
self - satisfied air. Sometimes he 
would meet his match, and growl to 
me to come help him, and off I would 
dash, without leave from Billy, know- 
ing well he trusted in my judgment, 
and with a rush and lunge from me, a 
bite from Brannagin, and a slash from 
Billy’s quirt, the angry steer would 
turn with rage and fear, and bury him- 
self in the midst of the vast herd, out 
of harm’s way. 

I was very sorry when the round-up 
was over, for I thought Billy would be 
going back to New York for awhile, 
and I would be turned out to pasture, 
with nothing to do. 

“Oh, Wissihican,” I said to my 
friend, ‘when Billy goes Bun will be 
riding you, and I shall be turned out 
all alone.” 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” an- 
swered Wissihican joyfully. “Billy 
has some friends coming out, and is 
not going East this year; I heard him 
tell Bun so today.” 

This indeed was good news, and I 
never carried Billy to the post-office in 
such a short time as I did next morn- 
ing, for I was anxious to learn who 
was coming. 

I thought it might be Morley 
Sheldon, of New York, Billy’s great 
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friend. I hoped it would be, he was 
such a fine fellow, and so gentle and 
clever in the management of his 
horses, and could doctor them as well 
as any farrier. Billy let him ride me, 
so I knew he must be all right. 

This all passed through my mind as 
I stood out at the post, regaining my 
wind, and waiting for Billy to return 
with the mail. 

Shortly he appeared with two let- 
ters, and as usual he read them 
aloud to me, as we loped easily home- 
ward. 

“Morley can’t come, Raspberry,” 
he said, as he gently stroked my nose. 
“He is going to Europe instead. But 
Gertrude and her mother are coming, 
Raspberry. Just think, Gertrude com- 
ing out to this God-forsaken coun- 
try, just to visit me, and I'll have her 
all to myself! It’s too good to be 
true!” And lifting the letter to his 
lips, he kissed it tenderly. 

I was much disappointed to see 
Billy drive Roderick and King James 
down to meet Gertrude on the day of 
her arrival, as I wanted to be the first 
to greet her, but I suppose thirty 
miles was too much for her to ride the 
first day, and I had never been put to 
harness. 

I hardly slept at all that night, so 
anxious was I to see Gertrude, and 
the next morning I was up and wait- 
ing in my accustomed place for sugar 
hours before Billy had arisen. 

At last they came, Billy, Gertrude 
and Brannagin. The latter rushed 
out to meet me, barking something or 
other to me, but for once I paid no at- 
tention to his caresses, so interested 
was I in looking at Gertrude. How 
beautiful she was, tall and slim and 
dark, with quantities of fine black 
hair, and great, lovely brown eyes! 
A thoroughbred from the top of her 
head to the tip of her little patent- 
leather shoe; yet not such a thorough- 
bred as Roderick and King James, I 
thought, as I looked into her eyes, 
which were kind and sweet, without 
the cold, haughty look that the 
horses had. 

“So this is Raspberry, that I’ve 
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heard so much about!’’ she said, smil- 
ing, as I came up; and if I had thought 
Raspberry a harsh name before, now I 
thought it the most beautiful name I 
had ever heard, pronounced as it was 
by the friendly, musical voice of 
Gertrude. 

She came up and handed me a 
lump of sugar with one hand, and 
laying the other on my mane she put 
her face close to my neck and kissed 
me. 

“Oh, you dear little horse!” she 
murmured; ‘“‘you ‘have such kind, 
human eyes, so different from the 
other horses I know. I am sure I 
shall love you very much, and I hope 
you will like me a little.” 

Dumb beasts! Yes, we are, and I 
am very sorry for it, for I longed to 
tell Gertrude how much I loved her 
already. 

That afternoon I was saddled and 
brought up to the ranch, and there 
found Wissihican, with a side-saddle 
on, waiting for Gertrude. 

What a fine ride we had down the 
old Lolo trail by the river, in the cool 
of a charming Western evening, with 
the glorious sunset of the plains light- 
ing up the distant rugged hills, mak- 
ing them glow as I had never seen 
them glow before! 

How well Gertrude looked in. her 
neat-fitting habit, with Billy’s great 
sombrero shading her lovely features! 
and how gracefully she sat to Wissi- 
hican’s long, easy strides! No wonder 
Billy looked with such admiration, for 
she made a charming picture. 

On, on we galloped, until the sun 
was hid behind the distant hills, and 
the great moon came up in the dis- 
tance, out of the very plains, rising 
higher and brighter as we still kept on 
over the silent prairie. 

“Oh, it is all so beautiful, Billy!” 
whispered Gertrude, as we slowed 
down to a walk. 

“Yes,” answered my rider, in the 
same low voice; “it is always beauti- 
ful, but never have I seen it so superbly 
grand as it is tonight. Do you blame 
me, Gertrude, for thinking about and 
wishing for this dear old place, and 

















peaceful life, when I am back in New 
York, amid the noise and bustle of 
city life? And yet, when I am here 
on my ranch in the long, cold winter 
nights, I sometimes get very lonely, 
and my heart yearns for the old life 
and the old faces.”’ 

“T don’t blame you for feeling 
lonely, Billy,” answered Gertrude, 
after a moment’s pause. “But do 
you think your old friends are any 
happier than you are? Out here you 
learn to depend on yourself, and not 
on others, and you have freedom, pure 
air to breathe and wholesome food to 
eat. You are king of your own little 
realm, without the jealousies and 
meanness of the outside world. You 
have your books and your horses and 
dogs, which you love, and which love 
you,” she said, leaning over and gently 
stroking my neck. ‘What more can 
you possibly want, Billy?’ 

He looked into her fine eyes with 
appreciation and sympathy, surprised 
at her views and the depth of feeling 
in her voice. 

“You are right, Gertrude. I have 
all I should wish for, but I didn’t sup- 
pose you would see things in the light 
I do, for I am a queer chap, caring 
more for dogs and horses than for 
most people, and preferring my rod 
or gun to a ball at a king’s court.” 

I glanced at Wissihican and smiled. 
Wasn't that just what he had said to 
me, when I was discontented with my 
lot? Oh, if it would only have the 
effect upon Billy that it did upon me, 
how grateful I would be to Gertrude, 
for then Billy would live out here with 
me all the time, and I would be per- 
fectly happy! 


One day, when we had been for the 
mail, as usual, Billy got a letter 
which seemed to excite him greatly, 
and I was not kept waiting long for 
the contents. 

“Gertrude,” he said, “here’s a 
letter from Morley Sheldon, who has 
returned from Europe. He’s been in 
England, completing the arrangements 
for the International Polo Tourna- 
ment, which comes off at Newport 
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this summer. You know he is cap- 
tain of the American team. He says 
his polo ponies are all used up by the 
trip, and he has to pick up a new 
string, and wants me to help him. 
Now, where in the world am | going 
to find polo ponies, in this land of 


broncos and cayuses? The boy is 
crazy.” 
“Why, Billy,” cried Gertrude, 


“there’s Raspberry! He ought to 
make a dandy polo pony. Just think 
how he can run, and what wonderful 
endurance he has, and I am sure he 
has brains, if ever a horse had!”’ 

“By George! I never thought of 
dear old Raspberry as a polo pony. 
But why shouldn’t he be a good one? 
He ought to be able to follow the ball 
like a hound on the scent. Funny I 
never thought of that before, but some- 
how I never coupled Raspberry’s name 
with polo. I'll get out my sticks and 
a ball, and try him in the corral to- 
morrow morning.” 

What was this polo thing? My 

curiosity was aroused, and I felt a 
little hurt at Billy’s not thinking me 
good enough for it, whatever it was, 
for I had never failed Billy at any- 
thing. 
The next morning Billy came out, 
and after giving me a fine rub-down 
he put on my light English saddle, in- 
stead of the heavy Mexican saddle 
that I used to throw steers with, and 
in place of his quirt he carried a long 
stick, somewhat like a crop, but it was 
longer and had a cross-piece on the 
end. But I wasn’t afraid, for Billy 
never touched me with the quirt, so I 
knew the great stick was not for me. 

He rode me out in the corral, and 
turned out all the other horses, but 
they stood around the outside to 
watch me. I came near losing my 
temper again when I heard the sneer- 
ing laughter of the thoroughbreds as 
they saw me. ‘ 

“Well, by my grandsire, King 
Arthur, if Raspberry isn’t going to 
play polo!’’ said Roderick in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘He’ll be aspiring to the In- 
ternational Match before long.”” And 
they both laughed again. 
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So polo had something to do with 
quality, after all! But Billy had not 
mentioned looks or breeding, only 
speed, endurance and brains! Ah, I 
would show these proud aristocrats, 
and Billy, and Gertrude, and all of 
them, that I could be useful! 

Billy took off the top rails of the 
corral and laid them around in a 
circle—‘‘boundary,” he called it. 
Then my first lesson commenced. 
He threw a little white ball on the 
ground, and leaning over my right 
side, hit it with his stick. Away it 
flew, over the grass, and Billy gave me 
the old signal he used to give when I 
was to turn a stray cow back into the 
herd, and away I went after the little 
ball, as hard as. though I were chasing 
a wild steer. 

While it was still rolling Billy 
leaned over my left side and with a 
back-handed blow sent the ball back 
again, and pulled me around very 


quickly. This time he missed it, and- 


pulled me up as suddenly as though 
he had roped a steer. Then, leaning 
back, he hit it squarely. 

“Well stopped, little horse!’’ said 
Billy, patting my neck. ‘ You'll make 
a crackerjack polo pony, or I am mis- 
taken.” 

Every day we went through the 
same thing, and I tried very hard to 
do just as Billy told me, for Gertrude 
was always there encouraging me, 
and I wanted to show her that she 
had not put faith in me in vain. I 
grew to watch the ball and turn and 
follow without the rein, just as I did 
with the cattle; and when Billy 
missed the ball I knew I was to stop 
just as suddenly as I did when I 
heard the whistle of the lariat. 

At the end of a month Billy wrote 
Morley Sheldon that he had a fine 
pony for him, and would bring him 
East. It was very hard saying good- 


bye to Wissihican. He trotted along 
by the fence down to the old gate at 
the eorner, and kept calling to me as 
long as he could hear the sound of my 
feet. 

I was put in a fine box-stall car, 
much handsomer than I had ever seen, 
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and for days I was hurried East in this 
car; but I did not mind it much, for I 
could see out, and was quite comfort- 
able, and Billy and Gertrude came in 
to visit me very often, and gave me 
sugar. 

At last we came to a stop, and 
Morley Sheldon jumped into my car. 
“What! old Raspberry’s your pony, is 
he, Billy?’ he cried, as he saw me. 
“Well, if he’s as good at polo as he is 
at cow-punching he’ll be a peach.” 

Billy fairly beamed, and I was very 
happy, for we all were afraid Morley 
would condemn me without a trial, as 
I was such a peculiar-looking beast, 
and he was so particular. But it was 
just like him, and I determined then 
and there to do or die for his sake. 

I was taken out to Morley’s home, 
somewhere in New Jersey, I think it 
was, where I had the most beautiful 
quarters I had ever seen, and the finest 
bran mash and oats to eat, and clean, 
soft straw on which to lie. 

There were a lot of other ponies of 
about my size in the stable, each with 
a large box-stall like mine—sleek, 
cleanly built little horses, with beauti- 
fully arched and glossy necks. I 
thought of my poor neck, and was 
backward about speaking to them, for 
though I was not jealous of their kind 
any more, I felt a little ashamed of my 
appearance among all these aristocrats. 

However, when I heard them dis- 
cussing the great International Match 
I thrust aside my scruples and joined 
in the conversation. 

When I told them I was the new 
pony Morley had brought from Idaho 
you should have heard them! 

“What! you a polo pony!” came 
from the stall next to mine, a horse I 
had especially admired for his beauty. 
“TI thought you had come to roll the 
field.”’ 

“Looks more like a hobby-horse,”’ 
said a handsome chestnut mare, as she 
put her head over the rail and eyed 
me coldly and critically. I only smiled 
good-naturedly, and went on eating 
my oats. I would await my time and 
show them a thing or two! 

Early the next morning Billy, 




















Morley and Gertrude came down to 
see me, and I was saddled and taken 
out to a beautiful field as smooth and 
level as the stable floor, with short, 
cool grass and soft, springy turf, 
which felt delicious to my feet. It 
was inclosed by low white boards, 
which were to turn the ball, like the 
rails in the corral at home. But oh, 
how much faster I could run on the 
level, springy sod! And how lightly, 
easily, gracefully Morley sat and 
guided me! 

“My gad, Billy, that pony is a 
wonder!’’ cried Morley enthusiastic- 
ally, as he rode me up to the rails 
where Billy and Gertrude were stand- 
ing. ‘You've done wonders with him 
in such a short time; he turns and 
stops like a veteran, and I never was 
carried so fast on a horse before.”’ 
And away we ran again to the centre 
of the field. After a few minutes’ 
hard playing I was taken back to the 
stables, and I heard Morley say: 
“He’s got an eye like a hawk for the 
ball, Billy, and follows without the 
reins.” 

“That’s from his cow-punching ex- 
perience,” answered Billy proudly, 
and I was repaid for my efforts. 

The next month I worked as I had 
never worked before. The fall round- 
up was colt’s play compared with it. 

Soon I was put into the practice 
games, and learned the different posi- 
tions and duties of the other horses, 
when to ride them off, and when to 
break in the open field. 

That’s what I loved. Morley would 
make a long, clean stroke with his 
mallet—he played a forward—and 
away we would dash, and not a horse 
on the field could overtake us. 

It was glorious sport, and put my 
muscles in splendid condition. I never 
grew tired, and was always sorry when 
the change was made, for I could 
easily stand a whole game; but I sup- 
pose Morley knew best, so I did not 
complain. 

The night before the match arrived 
at last, and I was taken to a place 
called Newport in a special car, and 
had a man just to take care of me. 
Jan. 1905 
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He was continually rubbing me down 
and blanketing and unblanketing me, 
until my legs fairly twitched with my 
eagerness to be moving; but I was put 
in a large, padded box-stall, and Billy 
and Gertrude and Morley all came to 
see me, and patted and kissed me, and 
told me to go to sleep and prepare for 
the morrow. Gertrude stroked my 
face and whispered to me to be brave 
and true, and to play as I had never 
played before for the sake of dear old 
Idaho. Morley walked silently around 
me, feeling my legs and sides, and 
looking at my mouth and feet, while 
Billy just said: ““Do your best, little 
horse,”’ and I knew by his voice that 
he trusted me. 

Sleep! No, I did not sleep a wink; 
I did not need to, I did not want to. 
I wanted to play all night and all day, 
I was so anxious and excited. Would 
morning mever come? 

At last the sun came out, and with 
it came the grooms. They walked me 
up and down, and gave my legs a 
special shampooing, and put new 
leather leggings on my legs, nearly up 
to my knees, for protection. As if J 
needed protection! Then I was led 
out to the beautiful grounds, with the 
other ponies. 

They treated me with greater re- 
spect now, as I had shown them what 
I was worth. Twice I had knocked 
that proud pony clean over on his side 
in practice, and hence his respect. 

As I was led slowly around the 
grounds I had a good opportunity to 
see the strange and beautiful sight. 
Soon the place was alive with horses 
throwing out their legs and showing 
their paces, as they were trotted about 
by their respective grooms. 

I watched this, my first glimpse of 
“high life,” with great interest. A 
crowd of grooms and stable-boys were 
collected around the rails on one side, 


while opposite, the grandstand was 


already filling with handsome men 
and sweet-looking girls, with soft white 
dresses and brightly colored hats and 
parasols. All around the grounds were 
those big red-and-brass automobiles, 
which scared me so at first; and 
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breaks, drags, coaches and smart- 
looking carriages of every description, 
filled with richly dressed men and 
women, and drawn by great, beautiful 
horses, whose shiny black and bay 
satin-like skins shone and glistened in 
the sunlight. 

Suddenly my heart began to beat 
with great, proud, loving throbs, for 
with horns blowing merrily, and chains 
rattling, in drove a beautiful coach, 
drawn by four proud-looking, well- 
built horses, who champed at their bits 
and pawed the ground, as they were 
brought to a standstill by Billy. 
Straight and tall and beautiful, by his 
side sat Gertrude, all in white, her 
lovely face flushed with the excitement 
of it all. No wonder everyone stared! 

And between them sat dear old 
Brannagin, with the same serious, 
comical expression on his wrinkled 
face, as unconcerned as though he were 
going for a trot on the ranch, instead 
of being at the great polo match at 
Newport! 

Morley, already in polo outfit, sat 
on the back seat with some ladies; but 
he soon made his way toward me. 
He looked me over thoroughly, in his 
businesslike way, and, seemingly satis- 
fied, moved on to his other ponies. 

Billy and Gertrude came over to me, 
and tried to quiet my nerves by gentle 
pats and loving words. 

“‘Morley says he is going to save you 
for the last part of the game, little 
horse,” said Billy, putting his arms 
around my neck and laying his face 
against mine. ‘Do, do play the game, 
for my sake, for Gertrude’s, and the 
old ranch,” he whispered. I was 
grateful for his words, but oh, why 
couldn’t I play the whole game! As 
if I couldn’t stand ten games straight, 
the way I was feeling! What! those 
English and Kentucky-bred horses, 
brought up on the luxury of the land, 
stand as much as I, who had faced 
blizzards and all sorts of weather, and 
punched cows twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours, without food or water! 
Oh! why wouldn’t they understand! 

I had little time for regret, however, 
for just then the whistle blew, and I 
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raised my head to see the umpire throw 
the ball among the players. With a 
rush of hoofs and a clatter of sticks the 
game was on. 

Oh, the agony of that first half, 
standing there idle, with every nerve 
twitching and aching to be in action, 
and not being able to help! 

I closed my eyes and groaned, as I 
saw Morley passed by an Englishman, 
and the ball taken right out of his hands 
by a neat, back-handed stroke of the 
opposite forward. That never would 
have happened with me. Oh, what a 
splendid drive! Dear old Morley, he 
had made a beautiful back-handed 
stroke clean between the posts. How 
the crowd did cheer, and I couldn’t 
help feeling jealous of the little pony 
he rode, for he had turned very weil. 

Then the luck went against us, and 
in an incredibly short time the English 
had run up two goals, and the whistle 
blew, with the score two to one against 
us. 
“T’m clean blowed,” panted Morley’s 
horse, as he rode in with bloodshot 
eyes and drooping head. “I’m afraid 
we are licked. We can’t hold out 
against those ponies.”” I laughed in 
his face in my excitement, and was dis- 
gusted with the hopeless look in his 
dull eyes. I would show them if we 
couldn’t hold out! 

The whistle blew again, and I hardly 
heard the message from Billy and Ger- 
trude, as Morley sprang lightly into the 
saddle and we hurried into the field. 
Morley’s hand was light on the rein, 
and he was as cool and steady as ever. 
My limbs stopped trembling, and I 
took the bit firmly in my teeth. If 
he could be cool, so could I. 

I noticed the triumphant, contempt- 
uous smile of the English horses, and 
my blood boiled. Would the whistle 
never blow! 

At last! With a leap that would 
have done credit to my old bucking 
days I was after the ball, and Morley, 
giving it a clean, powerful stroke, 
turned me down the field in hot pur- 
suit. I galloped as fast as I could put 
my feet to the ground, the wind filling 
my eyes with tears; but I could still 














dimly see the ball shooting straight for 
the posts, with only one back between 
it and a sure goal. I saw him take a 
steady aim from a standstill—and 
miss; but the pony knew what he was 
about. He took it square on his un- 
guarded back leg, and it glanced to the 
right just as we came rushing down. 
No need of the rein to turn me—I was 
watching the ball. Like a flash I 
turned almost in the air and was be- 
side the ball, to the left of it. I slowed 
down a trifle as I heard the whizz of 
the mallet as it cut the air, just as the 
lariat used to whistle in the old days. 
I felt Morley’s legs straighten and grow 
tight to my sides as he arose slightly 
from the saddle. Crash! went the mal- 
let, and the ball went humming through 
the grass with a whir like the rise of 
partridges, clean between the posts! 

The yell that followed sounded like 
the distant roaring of thunder to my 
excited ears, and I thought I heard 
Brannagin bark, but I wasn’t sure. 
As we trotted back to the centre of the 
field I could hear the men and women 
praising me and noticed the looks of 
envy and admiration on the faces of 
the other ponies, but all with equal 
indifference. I was all for the game— 
nothing else counted. I had not even 
warmed up yet. Why did we stop at 
all for time? Why not play on until 
all but one dropped dead, and see who 
could stay the longest, English thor- 
oughbreds or Western cow-ponies? 

The whistle blew again, and this time 
they tried to block me. Smash I went 
into my opponent, and I felt him stag- 
ger with the shock; but it spoiled Mor- 
ley’s aim. Then it was here and there, 
first at one end of the field and then at 
the other, Morley and I always in the 
thick of it. My blood was up at last, 
and, with every nerve and muscle on 
the strain and my eye always on the 
ball, I seemed to be all over the field 
at once. 

Once I saw the ball come whizzing 
out of the bunch, and I put out my 
leg and took it fairly in the shin, ex- 
ulting in the pain. Morley turned in 
the saddle and gave it a long stroke, 
back-handed, and it was taken up by 
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our forwards and again sent between 
the posts. 

Another roar of voices, and as I was 
returning slowly on the south side I 
saw Gertrude lean far out from the 
coach and, with tears streaming out 
of her beautiful eyes, she cried: “God 
bless: you, Raspberry, you dear old 
horse!’’ and Billy just looked too over- 
come and excited to speak. My heart 
fairly leaped with pride, and I wanted 
to cry, with the joy and excitement of 
it all. 

Again the whistle, and this time two 
horses blocked my first rush, and I 
lost sight of the ball amid the mass 
of hoofs and mallets. Morley held me 
on the outside, though I wanted to 
rush in and find it. 

Suddenly it shot out, spinning and 
twisting with the force of a one-sided 
blow, straight toward our goal. With 
a rush the whole field was after it, but 
we had a good length’s start. I heard 
the pat, pat of their feet on the solid 
ground, like hail on the old barn roof, 
as they came tearing after me. I ex- 
pected a back-handed stroke from Mor- 
ley at full speed, but instead he slowed 
me up and began nursing the ball 
around the right end by little, short, 
easy strokes. The whole crowd turned 
and made to send us off. 

Then for the first time Morley 
touched the spurs to me, lightly but 
firmly. I nearly jumped from under 
him in response, and ran as I had never 
run before. He hit the ball a sharp 
little tap straight at the advancing 
horses, and again touched me with the 
spurs. I gave a leap that I thought 
would surely land us in the midst of 
the advancing horses; but quick as a 
flash Morley rose high in his stirrups, 
and, with a broad, powerful stroke of 
his stick, he took the ball fairly under- 
neath. Up it rose like a grouse taken 
unawares, and with the speed of a bul- 
let sailed clear over the heads of the 
advancing horsemen, who gave a shout 
of surprise and alarm. But it cleared 
them all, and, striking the ground, shot 
clean and true between the posts. 
Even I was thunderstruck. I had 
never seen a stroke like it before, and 
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doubt if anyone but Morley could have 
done it; but perhaps 1 am wrong. The 
whistle blew before we could return, 
and the game was over. We had won! 

Then such shouting and tooting of 
horns I never heard. The great crowd 
had gone mad with delight. I stood 
dazed and blinking, while thousands 
rushed upon the field and, literally tear- 
ing Morley from my back, bore him 
off in triumph on their shoulders, while 
a hundred hands patted and admired 
me; but I paid little attention, for 
Billy and Gertrude had arrived. They 
kissed me as if they had not seen me 
for years, and Gertrude stroked my 
neck in her old, kind way; and men 
and women stood around, saying things 
about me that were enough to turn the 
head of a simple Western cayuse. 

Oh, if Roderick and King James had 
only seen me then! 

“Dear old Raspberry,” said Billy, 
as he threw a great warm blanket over 
me with his own hands, “I knew you 
would do it! Western pluck and grit 
have triumphed over Eastern blood 
and training. You will start a new 
era in polo, or I am mightily mistaken.” 

“Do you want to sell that horse, 
Billy?’ asked a tall, good-looking fel- 
low in polo clothes of my master. 
“T'll give you four thousand for him, 
cash down.” 

My heart sank. Would Billy sell 
me? Would I never see the old ranch, 
or Wissihican again, or Billy, or Ger- 


trude? But I ought to have known 
Billy better. 

“Sell Raspberry!’ he answered, 
smiling faintly. “Oh, no, Jack, all 
the money in Newport wouldn’t buy 
him! Why, he won me nearly that 
much today; but if he had lost I 
wouldn’t think of selling him, any 
more than I would of selling one of my 
own family. We in the West think 
more of our horses than you Easterners 
do, Jack.” 

“Going to let Morley use him then, I 
suppose,” answered Jack, rather envi- 
ously. 

“No, I think not,” replied Billy slow- 
ly. “He has done his duty nobly, and 
now I am going to take him back West, 
where he is just a cow-pony. He 
would never thrive here at this sort of 
life; he would fall off in no time, while 
out there he has many more years; and 
besides, I can’t spare him.” 

“You surely are not going back to 
that God-forsaken country, are you, 
Billy?” asked Jack in surprise. 

Billy looked across at Gertrude. 
She gave one long, sweet look in return 
and, dropping her eyes, nodded, blush- 
ing slightly. 

“Yes,” answered Billy, with a happy, 
far-away note in his voice, and I felt the 
throb and pressure of hands as they 
met in my mane an instant. 

Brannagin jumped up, with a joy- 
ful bark, and kissed me on the nose. 
Did he, too, understand? 
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A TOAST 


H ERE’S to the 


lying lips we meet, 


For truthful lips are bores; 


But lying lips are 


very sweet 


When lying close to yours! 


Fs 


N EVER put off until tomorrow those whom you can do today. 





THE BURNT-OFFERING 


By Clinton 


E prided himself on not being 

superstitious, yet it gave him 

a slight sense of discomfort 

that they two should be quite alone 

together in the little country cottage— 

now that of her there remained only 

that composed, motionless figure with 
the paper clasped in its icy fingers. 

He saw his own name on the mes- 
sage she guarded so carefully even in 
death, and he reflected that in all likeli- 
hood it was nothing but written re- 
proaches because he had not come as 
soon as she sent for him. Appar- 
ently she had sent for no one else. She 
had asked no nurse in her last illness, 
but had died in solitude, with only this 
note to speak for her. 

With some difficulty, and frowning, 
he drew the paper away; but as he fol- 
lowed the badly scrawled lines his face 
flushed eagerly and, unconsciously, he 
read aloud: 

“Rex,” [it began] “this paper contains an 
important secret, the last we two shall ever 
have together. Whether I speak the truth 
you may judge beforehand by the past 


years, in which I have never told you the 
shadow of a lie 


“That is so,’ muttered the man. 
“She didn’t know anything about ly- 
ing. And at first she thought the 
whole world told the truth. That’s 
why it was so easy to— But bah! 
what’s the use of raking that up?” 

He read on: 

“*Rex, the day I found out our marriage 
was no marriage at all, the day I begged 
you on my knees to right me—that day I 


came into a fortune, though I never said so 
to you. 


“The devil she did!” ejaculated the 
man, hurrying on. 
‘I would not tell you, Rex, because I no 
longer trusted you. I would have been no 
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dowerless bride. I would have brought you 
a great sum of money. But I didn’t care to 
buy a ring, even if I could. Unless you 
married me from a sense of justice it would 
still have been no marriage. So I took all 
my money; I had it changed into bank- 
notes, and I hid it—and hid it well. 


“Surely she’s not going to be mean 
enough to tell me that and nothing 
more,’’ muttered the man; but the note 
continued : 


“‘Last week, when I grew so ill, I had a 
dream. In it a voice said to me, ‘God will 
forgive you yet, if you can save the soul of 

our worst enemy.’ And, of course, I 
ew that meant you, Rex, and I wondered 
and wondered how to save you—to save us 
both—and at last I knew. I understood 
that if you could surmount a great tempta- 
tion there would be hope for us—hope and 
forgiveness. 


“What is she driving at?” gasped the 
man, in alarm, as though the dead could 
answer him. Then he resumed his 
reading, aloud, as though his ears as 
well as his eyes must testify to this 
strange message. 


““You remember, Rex, how, when the 
cellar was rebuilt six months ago under my 
direction, you grumbled at the bill for re- 
pairs. And I stopped you by saying that 
the walls had to be made thicker in the 
corner where I built my preserve-closet, to 
a out the cold, you Bons And when I 
to 
didn’t grumble any more. ou paid the 
bill—you were always fond of sweets. 
Well, that preserve-closet was really my 
treasure-chamber. In a little niche in the 
wall of it, the wall of the south corner, Rex, 
I hid my riches—which might have been 
yours, too. 


“They'll be mine now!”’ shouted the 
man, in a frenzy of delight. “Better 
now than when she was alive—for 
there will be no one claiming a share. 
I'll spend it for you, old girl—and 
spend it royally, too!” 


you it was to save the — you 
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He rushed on with the reading, im- 
patient to be gone in search of the 
treasure: 


“The key to the little niche” [pursued the 
letter] ‘‘is—but stay—before you ever take 
that key in your hands, Rex, this is what I 
ask you to do: You must swear, here on my 
dead body, that you will never open the 
niche, Rex, nor try in any way to possess 
that money. 

“Was she mad?”’ muttered the man. 


‘When I am buried you must, with your 
own hands, set fire to this little cottage— 
this cottage which cost you so little and 
which has been my world for five bitter 
years. And when this house lies in ashes, 
and with it the fortune which might have 
been yours had you stooped to refuse the 
request of the dead, then the greatness of 

our manhood will — out our sin and 

will forgive you the treachery to me, 

and me for not having left you when that 
treachery was proved.” 

A frightful oath rose to the man’s 
lips and choked him into reading to 
himself. 

“This money shall be a burnt-offering, 
Rex—to for our purification—de- 


stroyed as it shall be of your own free will. 
For it is wholly in your hands, Rex. You 


are quite alone here—nothing could prevent 


your seizing it if you chose.” 

The man laughed as he read. 

“Fool!” he whispered harshly. 
“Mad fool that she was! 

“‘And for the key, Rex,’ [continued the 
lines] ‘‘ draw my gown aside from my breast 
and you will find the key lying there. 
Take it, remembering that if with this key 
in your hands you leave the niche un- 
opened, then there shall be peace for us two. 
But if you go and take the money—which 
might have been a bride’s dower—then I, 
who shall not yet have gone to my deserved 
place, will be there in spirit to watch you 
and to rejoice as you rejoice.” 

There was no more. 

He crushed the paper in nervous 
fingers, and stared again at his dead. 
Unruffled and altogether serene she 
lay there, and yet with something of 
the awful austerity of a just judge 
prepared by his coming action to con- 
demn or forgive. 

He drew aside her white gown and 
took the little key from its resting- 
place on her naked breast. Touching 
her thrilled him terribly and unex- 
pectedly. He even bent over her 
and stared fiercely into her calm face 
to see if her woman’s wiles might not 
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be tricking him. But no—the seal of 
eternal silence was on those lips, 
whose sweetness he had once rifled. 
And death had not made her beautiful. 
Her beauty had faded in life and re- 
mained faded now. Yet in that im- 
mobile countenance he vaguely felt a 
power never on it before, and waver- 
ing he stood beside her, fingering the 
key. 

The strangeness of his situation 
woke in him what he never thought to 
feel again—the shadowy, troublous 
stirrings of the underlying quality we 
call conscience, lacking a clearer name. 
He himself would have given it no 
such title. He had forged one for it 
long ago, and boldly called it weak- 
ness—mere weakness which stands 
between a man and pleasure, be- 
tween a man and success. He re- 
sented it now, and found himself re- 
garding it as impartially and as analyt- 
ically as though it had quivered in 
someone else. 

“You couldn’t expect me to turn 
absolute idiot, just for your caprices, 
my girl,” he said defiantly to the 
woman’s form. ‘“ You've been clever 
enough with your letter—but what is 
such a letter, after all? It was born 
of brain centres that are no more now 
than the dust under my heel.” 

He rubbed the key absently against 
his cuff. 

“It ought to be revenge enough for 
you that you’ve shaken me; you’ve 
stirred up the superstition in me that 
sleeps in every man. Doesn’t that 
satisfy you?” 

There was, of course, no answer. 
He walked to the table and took up 
the lamp burning there. 

“TI might wait until after her funeral. 
And meanwhile some _  long-nosed 
scamp would smell out the money and 
steal it. There’s no safety in such a 
hiding-place.” 

He went slowly toward the door. 
Once he halted and looked back; but 
no sign of warning came from the 
quietly folded hands. Again he went 
forward, but as his grasp was almost on 
the knob the lamp he carried went out, 
not quickly but deliberately, as though 
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the flame had been steadily drawn 
from its base. The room lay in utter 
darkness. 

The man gave a cry of horror. 
Then, pulling himself together, he 
managed, with shaking fingers, to find 
a match and relight the lamp, ex- 
pecting to see some invisible force 
blow it violently out. He set it on 
the table and watched it, the cold 
sweat drops standing on his forehead. 
But the wick burned clearly, and even 
radiantly. His composure came back 
to him. A swaggering pride in his 
own resolution upheld him as he lifted 
the lamp again. 

He sighed with relief when he found 
that it did not offer to go out. When 
he closed the door of the death cham- 
ber after him he laughed outright. 

“Damnation!”’ he said. ‘‘ How close 
I came to making an ass of myself— 
just for a flaw in that wick! And 
could money come at a better time? 
That unlucky gamble in shares last 
week has left me penniless. Fancy 
me scratching for bare existence with 
a fortune directly under my nose! 
Trust a woman for asking impossible 
things!” 

He had no doubt that the sum, 
and a very large one, was there. To 
live long with a sincere nature is an 
education in one way. He had, per- 
force, learned from this woman that 
there was, in some natures, such a 
quality as truth. She seemed in- 
capable of deception. He was eager, 
almost frantic, to feel the touch of the 
bills in his hands, to let them slip 
between his fingers, to feed the lust of 
possession by absolute sight. 

Down the cellar stairs he went 


steadily. The lamp threw grotesque 


shadows into a wavering relief. Once 
he could have sworn he saw arms out- 
stretched, as though to clasp him; but 
it was only a shade cast by an irreg- 
ular pile of wood. 

Rats scuttled away at his coming. 
One of them, unaccountably slow in 
moving, was trodden on by his boot 
heel. The creature, gray, wicked- 
eyed, repellent, curled up and bit him 
through the upper leather. 
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Now he reached the preserve-closet 
itself. The broad, heavy oaken door 
was curiously thick and solid—unques- 
tionably to keep an even temperature 
within. 

He shot back the iron bolt fasten- 
ing it, and as he did so a huge wood- 
spider ran halfway down the door 
toward him, as though to charge 
his intrusive fingers. It looked like 
the spawn of some nightmare as it 
defied him, and must have been cousin 
german to a tarantula in its hairy 
hideousness, its bloated body pendu- 
lous from crooked, aggressive legs. 
The man struck at it viciously and, 
its courage vanishing, it fled. With 
an oath he flung open the closet door 
and walked in, setting the lamp on a 
convenient shelf. 

Nothing was visible at first sight 
but two placid, well-filled jars of pre- 
serves. Yet suddenly it seemed to 
him that the rich ruby of the rasp- 
berries was not innocuous fruit, but 
clotted blood. He turned his back on 
the shelves and stared at the south 
corner. 

A plank leaned carelessly against 
the wall. He moved it hurriedly 
away. The act revealed the locked 
door of the little niche. 

He dropped on one knee and fitted 
the key exultantly into the lock. To 
think that he should have wavered 
when the reaching of the niche was so 
simple a thing! He glanced back and 
defied the raspberries, as though the 
near presence of the money brought 
something healing, and he triumphed 
to see that they no longer looked un- 
natural. Then, with swift, unerring 
fingers, he turned the key. 

With a sharp click, the niche door flew 
violently open, slapping back against 
the wall as though he had set some 
strong spring in motion. But he 
cared little for the mechanism of the 
lock. It was open—and there lay 
hundreds of bank-notes, in neat little 
packages. Their -value would, a cur- 
sory glance told him, run far into the 
thousands. 

“Eureka!” he cried, springing up, a 
roll of notes in his hand. “To the 
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devil with all fools who listen to the 
whinings of fear!’ 

But, with the words on his lips, a 
sudden terror shot into his face, 
though an incredulous scorn of his 
fancy at first mingled with it. He 
turned and at a bound launched him- 
self against the large closet door which 
quietly, noiselessly and wholly un- 
accountably—had closed. 

In his first and unreasoning panic 
he rammed his shoulder against it 
with the force of a madman, battering 
and bruising his muscles; but in vain. 
Then he snatched up the plank and 
beat the door so wildly that the stout 
board which he held broke into a 
dozen pieces, and one of them shiv- 
ered the burning lamp. Fortunately, 
or perhaps unfortunately, for him, it 
did not explode, but merely left him 
again in darkness, the precious oil 
draining out upon the floor. 

He screamed aloud, so much did the 
incident unnerve him, and again bat- 
tered the door with his shoulder. 

Forced to give this up, his cunning 
reason at last reasserted itself and 
told him that some connection with 
the little door’s opening had closed 
the larger one. 

To this end he lighted a match, and 
setting fire to the roll of bills reck- 
lessly made a torch of them, and held 
the light searchingly around the niche. 
He soon saw that the large door had 
been controlled by a narrow copper 
wire, passing through a pin-hole in 
the wall. Part of it still hung trailing 
from the wall, and joyfully he seized it. 
With this he could draw back the shot 
bolt. 

He pulled, cautiously and carefully. 
The wire yielded at once, and came off 
in his grasp. Whatever the connec- 
tion had been it was wholly snapped. 

A fresh access of terror drove him 
into temporary madness. A fresh 
return of reason set him intelligently 
to work—striving, planning, digging. 

So day dawned outside—and found 
him still digging, though he knew noth- 
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ing of the day. So night returned 
and discovered him, though in his 
darkness it was already night. 

Fluctuating like a pendulum be- 
tween extremes — between insanity 
brought on by sheer wild terror and 
sanity restored through the instinct 
of reason still in him—he either bat- 
tered himself into exhaustion or la- 
bored with intelligent zeal for freedom. 

And if he had had sustaining food 
he might yet have dug his way to the 
prized outer world, might yet have 
passed mockingly the sleeping figure 
upstairs, of whom none knew but him. 
But the two slender jars of raspberries, 
carefully as he hoarded them, were 
soon quite empty. Some faint rift of 
air under the door alone remained to 
him, but even a chameleon doesn’t 
endure merely on air. 

There came a day when he screamed 
like a terrified child for food; screamed 
to the woman upstairs whose hands 
had so often set dainty meals before 
him, and, receiving no answer to his 
cries, went mad in earnest. 

For now he thought he had never 
entered the cellar; but somehow she 
had put the money into his possession, 
and, of his own free will, he was ready 
to make burnt-offering. 

So he gathered, in the darkness, 
every bill out of the niche, and piled 
them in the centre of the floor. To 
these, with feeble fingers, he set fire, 
and the blaze leaped up cheerily; 
crackling, snapping, blowing warm 
against his white and haggard face. 

It shimmered on the gray sandstone 
walls of his living tomb; it flashed light 
into the empty and despoiled niche. 
He stared at the dancing flames with 
silly and vacuous eyes. 

Then, as suddenly as it had arisen, 
the fire fell to feathery ashes—to total 
darkness. 

But the man made no outcry at its 
death. He was lying motionless and 
senseless on the stone floor, his bare 
hands turning their withered and torn 
palms vainly upward. 


emo 





AT THE ROAD’S TURNING 


H ERE at the further verge of youth 
Where the cool road I know 
Forsakes the lovely, idle green 
For the long hill whose height no man has seen, 
Turning away from morning and the south: 
Here in the little precious now—ah, why, 
Before I go, 
Shall I not slip aside and live awhile— 
Live for the dew in the grass, the dear friend’s smile, 
The tranquil glory of uncounted days— 
For the stars, and silence and June dawns aglow? 


Oh, strange, dear place! 

Oh, dear, strange, changing sky! 

Oh, lovely fleeting hour and hastening stream! 

There will be no revisiting, when I 

Am gone away to follow deed and dream 

And brave desire, calling many ways. 

And so—no wrong, 

If, with the sun in my face, 

The song at my lip and heart divinely young, 

I tarry this last wondering, sunny mile 

Out of my youth, and, tarrying, live awhile. 
Mitprep I. McNEAL. 


2 


COULDN’T ANSWER BOTH TOGETHER 


(,ERALDINE—Am I the only girl you ever kissed—the only girl you ever 
asked to marry you? 
GERALD—I wish you would separate those questions. 


SHE CAN, THAT’S A FACT 


OYCE—Why does a woman give so much attention to dress? Is it because 
she wants to attract men or because she desires to outshine her sister 
women? 
Mrs. Boyce—Can’t a woman do two things at once? 
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LOVE’S WORLD 


i the year be at her spring 
I neither know nor care; 

I have the bird-song of your speech, 
The warm rain of your hair. 

I question not if thrushes sing, 
If roses load the air; 

Beyond my heart I need not reach 
When. all is summer there. 


I go not by the blue above, 
By grasses green or sere; 
Your silences, your sigh, your smile, 
They mark my time o’ year. 
Its own brave wonder-world has love; 
So fair it is, I fear 
Sometimes twill fade and go the while 
I look upon you, dear. 
Joun Vance CHENEY. 


i 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 


EPORTER—Were you badly injured when the automobile ran over you? 
Ex-FooTtBaLL PLAYyER—Oh, no, but the blamed old machine had just 
been painted and I’ve got to have my suit cleaned. 


* %® 


THEY'RE BELOW PAR q 


RIGGS—Made a bad investment, did he? What in? 
Sxaccs—Titled son-in-law. 


me. 


q? seems to be a great comfort to a man who is jealous of his wife’s first hus- 
band to think how jealous the other fellow would be if he knew. 
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PETIT VOISIN 





Par Marcel Prévost 


20 DECEMBRE, 19— 

ALGRE toute ma philosophie 

de vieille fille résignée, — 

bientét trente ans de philoso- 

phie, — je suis obligée de convenir avec 

moi-méme que les choses ne sont pas 

pour le mieux dans ce monde, ou, du 

moins, que le meilleur des mondes pos- 

sibles ne me gate pas. D’abord, il fait 

froid: ‘‘huit dessous,”’ comme dit mon 

voisin de palier, gamin de vingt-six 

ans qui finit sa troisiéme année d’Ecole- 

des-Mines et martéle, d’un terrible 

accent gascon, son argot scolaire. 
Jouvre mon journal, et je lis: 

“Les patineurs sont dans la joie; on 
assure que cette basse température va 
se maintenir...”’ 

Le journal néglige de renseigner ses 
lecteurs sur l'état d’Ame des pauvres 
institutrices telles que moi & l’annonce 
de cette bonne nouvelle. J’ai envie de 
lui écrire, au journal, que huit degrés 
au-dessous, pendant quinze jours, c’est 
quinze jours de mon poéle a grande 
vitesse, soit cinquante centimes de sur- 
charge quotidienne & mon budget, soit 
sept francs cinquante au total: le prix 
d’un chapeau neuf. Mon Dieu! oui, un 
chapeau d’hiver,— que je fais moi- 
méme, bien entendu, — me revient a 
peu prés & ce prix-la. 

Il y a le froid et il y a le chémage. 
C’est curieux comme les Anglo-Saxons 
tiennent peu & apprendre la langue de 
Voltaire cette année! Quant aux Fran- 
cais d’aujourd’hui, & partir de l’Age de 
cing ans, ils savent tous |’anglais, 
parait-il; ils l’ont appris avec une 
bonne suisse. Or, moi, si l’on me sort 
de l’anglais, du francais et d’un piano- 
tage inoffensif, je suis au bout de ma 
science. Que voulez-vous? On ne 
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m’avait pas élevée pour étre institu- 
trice. Je suis la demoiselle dont les pa- 
rents ont eu des revers de fortune dans 
l'industrie. Ca n’offre plus aucun in- 
térét dans les romans. Dans la vie, 
¢a marque tout de méme, croyez-moi! 

Mes moyens d’existence, pour |’in- 
stant, consistent en une dame de Mon- 
tevideo trés-jolie, mais dépourvue de 
tout penchant pour l'étude. D’ailleurs, 
elle ne tient pas & parler couramment 
le frangais, m’a-t-elle dit tout de suite. 
Elle me fait traduire et s’exerce & bien 
prononcer des phrases dans ce gotit (je 
me suis apergue que je comprends par- 
faitement l’uruguayen): 

— Vous avez de jolis yeux bleus et 
une belle barbe blonde... 

— N’oubliez pas que j’ai une grosse 
note chez le tapissier et chez la cou- 
turiére... 

Je ne veux pas songer & l’usage 
qu'elle fera de ce bagage linguistique. 

Ah! dame — comme dit mon petit 
voisin Jean Ducasse,—il faut bien 
payer le “propri” et le ‘‘restau’’!... 

Je Ventends qui rentre, mon voisin. 
Pauvre gamin! Ces jours-ci, comme il 
revenait sur une “impériale” de tram- 
way, de l’Ecole-des-Mines & notre rue 
Git-le-Coeur, il a pris un rhume. Il 
tousse! il tousse! Quand il a toussé 
devant moi, il s’écrie, en se frappant 
sur le thorax: 

— Hein! Quel creux! Un de vos 
Parisiens serait déja mort!... 

C’est ainsi qu’il envisage tous les in- 
cidents de la vie. Cléments ou hostiles, 
ils lui sont matiére & glorifier la Gas- 
cogne et lui-méme. Plus il fait froid, 
plus il triomphe. 

— En voila un sale climat! clame-t-il 
en se frottant les mains; chez nous, 
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aujourd’hui, je parie qu’on ne peut 
pas seulement garder le gilet. 

D’ailleurs, il déclare qu’il ne souffre 
nullement du froid. Si on le poussait, il 
“ quitterait le gilet”” pour prouver son 
indifférence aux intempéries. Jamais 
de feu dans sa chambre: il est bien 
trop paresseux pour en faire! Il vient 
étudier ses cours & cété de mon poéle. 
A chaque instant, il les dépose et me 
conte les histoires de son Ecole. Il 
parle d’affilée, imitant la voix des per- 
sonnes, comme s’il lisait un dialogue. 
Dans sous ses récits, il y a un pro- 
fesseur “collé” par un éléve. Le pro- 
fesseur varie; mais l’éléve, c’est tou- 
jours Jean Ducasse. 

Il est bien gentil tout de méme, gai, 
bavard, la figure finement dessinée, 
comme au burin... 

Il ne va pas tarder & frapper & ma 
porte. Arrangeons un peu nos cheveux 
et changeons de blouse. On a beau 
étre une vieille institutrice, il ne faut 
pas faire peur aux enfants. 


22 décembre. 

Décidément, rien ne va plus! Voila 
que j’ai perdu la dame de Montevideo. 
Elle a disparu, hier, de son apparte- 
ment de la rue Bocador, enlevée par 
un monsieur, “officier de la Légion- 
d’Honneur,”’ m’a dit la concierge. 
Avant de partir, elle a réglé scrupu- 


leusement tous ses comptes. Elle n’a 
oublié que l’institutrice... Dix-huit 
francs, qu’elle me devait!... Ils vont 


manquer & mes étrennes, les dix-huit 
francs! 

Je me faisais une féte d’acheter une 
jolie cravate & mon petit voisin, qui ne 
sait pas s’habiller. 

Jean Ducasse continue & crier, a 
tousser et & mettre la vie en dialogues; 
ce matin, comme il se rendait & 1’Ecole, 
il a entr’ouvert ma porte sans frapper 
(il devient vraiment un peu familier) 
et il a crié triomphalement, par la 
fente: 

— Hé! bé! il a encore baissé de deux, 
le cochon |... 

Sauf respect, le “‘cochon,” c’était le 
thermométre. ; 

Croirait-on que ce petit dévergondé, 
tout en me faisant des galanteries (qui 
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me valent seulement de rire, vous 
pensez bien!), a tenté, ces jours-ci, de 
cent maniéres, de m’extorquer l’adresse 
de la dame de Montevideo! Je vais la 
lui donner tout a l’heure. II ira se 
casser le nez rue Bocador. 

Nous passons notre temps & nous 
faire des niches, comme deux enfants. 
Lui en est un. Mais moi?... 


23 décembre. 

Controverse avec Jean Ducasse, 
tantét, sur Noél. Pour moi, née dans 
les parages d’Hazebrouck, Noél est, 
par excellence, la féte de l’année—plus 
que le premier de l’An, plus que 
Paques méme. Jean parle de Noél 
avec indifférence. Enfant, il n’a ja- 
mais mis ses souliers dans la cheminée. 
Une ou deux fois dans sa vie, il a 
assisté & la messe de minuit; aprés, on 
mangeait une ‘“estouffat’’ avec quel- 
ques “‘cruchades.”” Ce Gascon ignore 
la poésie grave, touchante, tendre et 
plantureuse de notre Noél du Nord. 

Je voulais lui faire mettre, demain, 
ses souliers dans la cheminée; je me 
proposais d’y glisser la cravate que j’ai 
réussi & acheter pour lui tout de 
méme. (A mon 4ge, je puis bien 
entrer chez lui quand il dort!) Il a 
refusé de se préter a “cette pratique 
superstitieuse.”’ 

Impossible de noter phonétique- 
ment comment il prononce ‘“‘super- 
stitieuse.” 

Ce dédain de toute superstition ne 
l’empéche pas de vivre en ‘pleine 
chimére. J’ai di écouter, tout a 
l’heure, une histoire d’une invraisem- 
blance hurlante: une tante “du pays” 
—son pays, naturellement—trés riche, 
“au moins quarante mille francs d’ar- 
gent, et de la terre,” qui vient de 
mourir, “la pauvre femme,” et dont 
V’héritage va, naturellement, échoir & 
Jean. Muni de ce viatique, mon 
voisin laissera 1’Ecole - des - Mines, 
“parce que les diplémes, au fond, 
c'est une blague!” il voyagera un an 
ou deux, et s’en retournera, finale- 
ment, dans son pays, faire valoir la 
terre. Il lui fera rendre le “vingt 
pour cent,” grace & ses connaissances 
scientifiques! Toute cette révasserie 
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m’est débitée du ton le plus sérieux, 
voire le plus grave. 

Pourtant, il finit par une pirouette, 
comme toujours: 

— Et quand je reviendrai de voyage 
pour retourner au pays, belle Hor- 
tense, je passerai vous prendre rue 
Git-le-Coeur, et nous nous marierons! 

Il essaye de m’embrasser la joue, 
attrape le bas de mon chignon, et se 
sauve pour éviter une bonne calotte... 
Quel gosse!... Puis-je me facher?... 

Pour obtenir son pardon, il promet, 
le mécréant, d’assister & la messe de 
minuit avec moi. 

Aprés quoi, nous réveillonnerons en- 
semble au “ Bouillon.” 


25 décembre. 

Ah! bien, oui! La messe de minuit! 
Le réveillon au restaurant! Il s’en est 
passé des choses, rue Git-le-Coeur, des 
deux cétés du palier, depuis avant- 
hier!... Les chiméres de Jean ne 
m’auront pas tourné la téte, au moins, 
et je ne réve pas tout éveillée?... 
Mais non. Les objets, autour de moi, 
ont l’ordre et la netteté du réel. 
Tandis que j’écris, Jean, prés du poéle, 
repasse son cours de “résistance des 
matériaux” d’un air de sage com- 
ponction tout-a-fait comique... Je ne 
réve pas... Quel bonheur! 

Done, la nuit du 23 au 24 décembre, 
Jean rentra se coucher fort tard. 
(Quelque histoire de cotillon serait la 
cause de cette rentrée tardive que je 
ne serais pas autrement surprise.) Je 
ne dormais pas; je l’entendis tousser, 
tousser terriblement, presque sans dis- 
continuer. 

— Le misérable enfant aura encore 
pris froid! pensai-je. 

Je me levai, je passai une robe de 
chambre et j’allai écouter sur le palier. 
Il ne toussait plus, mais il me sembla 
qu'il geignait, qu’il respirait avec effort, 
comme s'il souffrait. Ma foil j’étais 
trop inquiéte: j’envoyai promener les 
convenances, jefrappai. I] ne répondit 
pas. J’ouvris la porte, qu’il ne ferme 
jamais & clef; je m’approchai de son lit. 
Sa figure, sur l’oreiller, était rouge de 
fiévre. Sitdt qu’il me vit, il geignit 
plus fort: 
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— Ah! mademoiselle Hortense, c’est 
fini, je suis mort, tenez!... J’ai pris une’ 
congestion. Je ne peux plus respirer. 
J’étouffe... Ils m’ont tué, avec leur 
Paris de malheur!... Comme c’est 
triste de mourir si jeune, loin de son 
pays!... Ah! pauvre!l... j’étouffel... 
Allez me chercher un docteur, ma 
bonne demoiselle Hortense! 

Tandis qu’il s’apitoyait sur lui- 
méme, je comptais ses pulsations, 
j’examinais ses yeux et je me convain- 
quais que mon Jean Ducasse n’avait 
qu’un fort accés de fiévre, conséquence 
d’une grippe soignée & la diable. Je 
suis assez bonne garde-malade; je 
n’envoyai pas chercher le médecin, 
jadministrai moi-méme |’antipyrine 
et la quinine; je fis bien transpirer le 
patient, selon la méthode des bonnes 
femmes de chez nous; je m’efforcai de 
le calmer et de l’endormir. Il reposa 
un peu vers quatre heures du matin. 

Toute la journée du lendemain, je ne 
le quittai pas. Pauvre petit Jean! 
Sa faconde était tombée. Il était 
vraiment un enfant malade, plaintif et 
nerveux. La fiévre le reprit vers la 
chute du jour, moins rude que la veille; 
puis, de nouveau, le sommeil lui ren- 
dit la quiétude. 

Comme il dormait paisiblement, je 
m’assoupis & mon tour: depuis trente- 
six heures, je n’avais pas fermé l’ceil... 

Quand je m’éveillai, j’apercus Jean 
Ducasse accoudé sur son traversin, qui 
me regardait. Il avait sa jolie figure 
gaie des jours ordinaires, & peine plus 
pale. D’avoir dormi devant lui, je me 
sentis toute honteuse. 

— Bé! me dit-il, vous en avez fait — 
un somme, pauvre!... Moi, je vais me 
lever, vous savez?... J’en ai assez, 
d’étre au lit!... Et puis, j’ai faim! 

Je lui commandai de se tenir tran- 
quille, ce qu’il fit, sur ma promesse 
de réveillonner & son chevet, avec lui; 
comme je quittais la chambre pour aller 
quérir les humbles éléments de ce ré- 
veillon, il me cria: 

—N’oubliez pas les souliers dans 
votre cheminée, Hortense! 

Il m'‘appelle Hortense tout court, 
depuis que je lui ai fait prendre de l’an- 
tipyrine. 
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Nous soupAmes gentiment, en téte & 
téte, lui couché, moi assise, une petite 
table entre nous deux; il était redevenu 
le Jean de tous les jours... Seulement... 
je ne sais pas si c’ était l’effet de la fiévre, 
ou de l’antipyrine... ou du réveillon... 
mais il se permettait de me dire de 
telles folies, que je dus le menacer trois 
fois de m’en aller... Alors, il se mettait 
& tousser d’un ton lamentable, et moi, 
béte, je me rasseyais. 

Je me retirai dans ma chambre vers 
une heure aprés minuit; et, n’étant plus 
inquiéte, le sommeil me prit tout de 
suite. 

Il faisait grand jour, quand on 
frappa & ma porte. 

— Qui est 1a? 

— Moi, Jean! 

— Vous étes souffrant? 

— Hé! non!... Mais j’ai la lettre du 
notaire pour ma pauvre tante... Vous 
n’étes pas préte, que je vous la mon- 
tre?... 

— Attendez... Je vais aller chez 
vous. 

Cinq minutes plus tard, je trouvais 
ton petit voisin assis sur une chaise, 
dans sa chambre oi |’on gelait, tenant 
la lettre du notaire; il avait l’air si peu 
traditionnel d’un héritier que je lui 
demandai aussitét: 

—La tante ne vous laisse rien, 
Jean? 

— Hé!si! fit-il... Seulement, elle avait 
hypothéqué ses terres... Et puis, elle 
n’avait pas tout a fait quarante mille 
francs, tenez!... Elle le disait, oui, pour- 
tant, qu’elle les avait! 

Il me tendit la lettre. On lui deman- 
dait s’il acceptait la succession évaluée, 
aprés remboursement des obligations 
et acquittement des frais, & deux ou 
trois mille francs. Cette réduction 
d’actif ne me surprit pas autant que 
la réalité de l’héritage et de la tante 
elle-méme. Je dis & Jean, qui médi- 
tait: 

—Eh bien! Jean... mais... trois 
mille francs, c’est quelque chose... 
Vous allez accepter? 

— Sfrement, que j’accepte! fit-il... 
Mais voila mon voyage dans l’eaul... 
J’aurais voulu me payer deux ans de 
grande vie dans les endroits chics: 
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Monte-Carlo... Aix-les-Bains... Os- 
tende... avant de me marier'... Que 
voulez-vous?... mous nous marierons 
tout de suite, voila tout! 

— Vous dites?... 

— Je dis que j’en ai assez de cette 
vie que je méne, et ot je risque ma 
santé!... J’aime bien mieux faire la fin 
d’abord... C’est dit, Hortense, nous 
nous marions! 

Je me sentis toute p4le, et tout tour- 
na autour de mes yeux. 

— Il ne faut pas... murmurai-je... il 
ne faut pas rire de ces choses-la, Jean! 

Mais il m’avait pris les mains: 

—Rire?... Je ne ris pas du tout, 
Hortense!... Vous étes bien la meil- 
leure femme que je connaisse, “bou 
Diou!’”’... et vous me plaisez!... 

— Jean... 

— Et vous m’avez si bien soigné! 
Avec vous, je suis bien tranquille. Je 
vivrai.en ménage comme un canard 
qu’on gave. Allons, soyez gentille: ne 
dites pas non! 


—Mais c’est de la folie!... J'ai 
quatre ans de plus que vous! 
— Trois et demi, d’abord... Et vous 


paraissez vingt-et-un ans tout juste!... 
Et puis, dans le pays, je connais des 
quantités de ménages ot la femme est 
plus vieille que le mari... Il y a un 
nommé Piot... non, pas celui-la... un 
nommé Rouillés, qui a dix ans de 
moins que sa femme. Et un nommé 
Corbal a vingt-cing ans de moins. Un 
nommé Lagatére... 

Il n’arrétait plus; je dus l’inter- 


rompre: 
— Ce serait mal de ma part d’ac- 
cepter! Je suis pauvre. Vous, & 


votre sortie de |’Ecole, vous ferez un 
beau mariage. Non, décidément, je ne 
veux pas! 

— Eh bien! alors, répliqua Jean, c’est 
dit: si vous me laissez, je vais retomber 
malade, par votre faute, tenez! 

Et il se remit & tousser, & fendre 
l’Ame. . 

Ma foi! j’ai fini par dire oui. C’est 
entendu, je suis une vieille folle. On 
ne me morigénera pas plus que je ne 
le fais moi-méme. Ce gamin me trom- 
pera, me fera cent miséres... i 
sait?... S’il m’aime, pourtant!... Moi, 























je l’aimerai tant; et sans oser me I’a- 
vouer, je l’aimais tant, déja! Risquer 
les joies de ma vie actuelle, ce n’est 
pas risquer grand’chose. Je veux un 
peu d’amour, un peu de bonheur, 
comme les autres femmes! Il y en a 
tant, dans ma condition, qui tournent 
mal; avec l’aide du maire, c’est ma 
facgon de mal tourner, voila tout! 

...Jean léve le nez de dessus son gros 
cahier. 

— Si j’avais mis mes souliers dans 
la cheminée, dit-il d’un ton demi-gogue- 
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nard, demi-chagrin, peut-étre bien que, 
ce matin, j’y aurais trouvé les qua- 
rante mille de la tante? ; 

— Bien sar!... Le petit Jésus a 
chatié votre incrédulité! 

— Hé! bél... et vous?... Qu’y avez 
vous trouvé dans les vétres, que vous 
aviez mis? 

Je me léve, je vais embrasser dans le 
cou mon grand gamin de futur et, avec 
son accent que je sais trés bien imiter, 
je lui dis & l’oreille: 

— J’y ai trouvé un mari, tél... . 


% 


MINERALOGY 


FA8s as pink as sea-shells, 
Eyes of sapphire blue, 
Lips as red as rubies, 
Brows of ebon hue. 


Figure like a statue, 
Arms of ivory mold, 
Hair a mesh of copper 
With strands of gleaming gold. 


Teeth, two rows of seed pearls, 
Alabaster throat, 

Cheeks of chiseled ivory, 
Laugh of silvery note. 


Glance of diamond brilliance, 
Wit as sharp as steel, 

Words like liquid jewels 
Gem-like thoughts reveal. 


Is it any wonder 
(Taking Ruby’s part), 
That, last night, she gave me 
Just a marble heart? 


NELLIE CRAVEY GILLMORE 


ax. 


NOT WITHOUT RESOURCES 


“e But do you think you can support my daughter?” 
“Well, it isn’t as if I were marrying an orphan, you know.” 
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THE USUAL EXPERIENCE 


VVELL, old boy, you look very blue for Christmas Day.”’ 
“So would you, I reckon, if you’d gone through what I did last night.” 

“Have a big time?” 

“Enormous! I was hopeless imbecile enough to consent weakly when Helen 
coaxed me to help them trim the Christmas tree at her Sunday school. I don’t 
think that just because a girl’s engaged to you she has any right to insist upon 
your next to committing suicide for her, do you?” 

“Well, I don’t know; that’s not much to ask, in some cases. But did any- 
thing particular happen last night?” 

“Nothing but what I might have expected. I fell off the step-ladder un- 
numbered times, but I don’t believe anybody ever did or ever will see a church 
step-ladder that can do more than stand alone; and I pulled the tree over with 
me only once; and I didn’t break any bones.” 

“How about the Commandments?” 

“Not out loud, anyway; so I was pretty lucky in some ways. But say, 
did you ever stick things on a Christmas tree under the direction of half a dozen 
girls, each with an open and avowed opinion that hers is the best taste in the 
bunch?” 

“No, I’m happy to be able to state.” 

“Well, you’ve passed a very uneventful life. They’d pass up a tissue-paper 
and cardboard angel or ballet girl, I couldn’t tell which, whose costume made me 
blush, and then they’d stand back and shriek at the top of their voices conflicting 
and irreconcilable orders as to where to put it, till I got dizzy and fell off the 
step-ladder. Then they’d pitilessly boost me up again, with an aside or two 
plenty loud enough for me to hear about how helpful their last year’s victim 
had been.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I finally thought of the scheme of listening for Helen’s voice in the 
uproar, and doing what she wanted. I thought I’d please her, anyhow; but the 
rest of them discovered my little game in no time; then they'd lie low, waiting 
for her to make a suggestion, and no sooner did she do so than that cheerful bunch 
would take it up and scream it in unison at the top of their voices with diabolical 
glee. Of course, that made her mad, and she kindly informed them that they 
were acting like a lot of babies, and told me that I was a perfect idiot. I owned 
up, but the girls became angry, and from my perch on the ladder I listened to the 
most gorgeous exchange of Christmas compliments I'll bet ever celebrated that 
happy season. It’d be in full blast yet, I reckon, if I hadn’t tried to applaud, 
forgetting where I was, and reminding them I was there by falling off that blessed 
step-ladder the first move I made. I can never live to be old enough to cease 
regretting that moment’s forgetfulness. Well, with the exception of my smash- 
ing a cluster of electric light bulbs, and sticking one leg of the ladder through 
a stained-glass window, carrying it out, the rest is just the same thing over again. 
Say, do you know of anything that will take the ache out of sore bones and cure 
bruises? I'd like to be able to get around without groaning at every step some 
time this week.” 

ALEX. RICKETTs. 





















HARTWELL & DUFF 


By Herbert D. Ward 


were the wolves of the Street. 

They not only devoured the 
flocks of lambs that strayed hopefully 
upon those green pastures, but they 
tore the vitals of bulls and bears who 
had operated on the Exchange since 
their initiation. The rise of Hartwell 
& Duff had been one of the phe- 
nomena of Wall Street, and had not 
yet ceaséd to cause comment. To ex- 
plain this or to analyze it seemed 
almost an impossibility. A year ago 
the firm had opened a brokerage office 
on the tenth floor of one of those 
horrible precipices that flank lower 
Broadway, and at a bound, by rea- 
son of its daring operations, it had 
forged into the front rank of monetary 
notice. 

That there was some mystery con- 
nected with this firm no one seemed to 
doubt. Its offices consisted of the 
inevitable counting-room, where the 
busy clerks looked like anxious ani- 
mals behind grated windows; the close, 
stuffy room where eager customers 
watched the ticker and the alert boy 
shifting quotations upon the board; 
the private consulting-room of the 
manager, with its manifold telephonic 
communications, and beyond, the 
private office of the members of the 
firm themselves. This office had two 
exits, one into the main corridor, and 
one that opened on a back stairway, a 
sort of dark fire-escape that led to the 
first floor. The private office had one 
entrance;.and before it, at a desk, sat 
John Moore, the confidential secretary 
of the firm. No one could enter the 
office, no one could have an audience 
with thé firm, no one could see either 
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Mr. Hartwell or Mr. Duff except by 
the permission of the private secretary. 
The very exclusiveness that Hartwell 
& Duff imposed upon all their cus- 
tomers, upon all their employees and 
upon all their allies or opponents in the 
great game of the Street was not a 
small factor in enhancing the dread 
which this formidable combination in- 
spired. Sinclair, the manager, who 
drew a salary of five thousand a year 
and one per cent. of the profits of the 
firm, dared not go beyond that sacred 
door marked “Private” without 
Moore’s permission. 

That John Moore was an extraordi- 
nary man no one, who saw him for the 
first time, could doubt. He was rather 
short, stockily built, always dressed in 
black, with a black necktie tied after 
the old-fashioned style of a Sunday- 
school teacher; his mustache, which 
barely covered his upper lip, looked as 
if it had been dyed gray, and the color 
was just beginning to fade. His black 
hair was always brushed close to his 
head, and no employee had ever seen 
a lock out of its appointed place. His 
countenance betrayed impenetrable 
solemnity, if that can be called be- 
trayal, and his manners were as suave 
as glycerine. His voice was soft, dis- 
tinct ‘and generally languid. If you 
listened to it and did not know what 
he was saying you would think he was 
entreating you to lead a better life. 
No one had ever heard him utter a 
quick word or seen him commit a rash 
action. The single violet in the lapel 
of his coat never seemed faded. That 
was the man. When he gave orders 
in the name of Hartwell & Duff, even 
in the fiercest moments, of battle, in 
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those squalls that sweep over the 
Street and lay strong men low;-it was 
with a still, small voice that somehow 
seemed to pierce through the tornado 
and dominate the hurricane. Where 
he came from no one knew. All the 
office did know was that he had en- 
gaged every man of them, and, as the 
mouthpiece of the firm, they were ac- 
countable to him. 

It is impossible to describe Mr. Hart- 
well or Mr. Duff, for during the year in 
which this firm had existed it was said 
that no one save their confidential 
secretary or possibly Sinclair, the 
manager, had seen them; and as these 
men were trained not to talk but only 
to manipulate, the personal character- 
istics and the personal appearance of 
the members of the firm must be for 
the present left out of account. 

That this firm had extraordinary re- 
sources everyone admitted. For what 
millionaire or aggregation of captains 
of industry, for what trusts were they 
representatives? Time and time again 
the Street had turned upon them en 
masse expecting to rend them, only to 
find itself baffled by resources that 
seemed almost inexhaustible. 

At the time of which we are the 
chance historian Hartwell & Duff 
had sowed the wind, and everyone pre- 
dicted that they would reap the whirl- 
wind. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Moore’’—the im- 
portant office-boy approached the 
private secretary deferentially—‘ but 
there is a gentleman outside who says 
he must see Mr: Hartwell: What 
shall I tell him?” 

“Who is he?’ asked Moore, not 
looking up from his desk. 

“It’s Mr. Carrol, sir.” 

“Of Stone & Carrol?’ 

“Yes, sir. He says it’s of the ut- 
most importance.” 

Moore sighed, and nodded to the 
office-boy. A curious tightening of 
the lips, whether of exaltation or of 
pity, was the only betrayal of interest 
that his young-old face showed. 
From the other side of the railing 
Sinclair, the manager, turned for a 
moment from a group of excited men 
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that surrounded-him, wondering if the 


‘confidential secretary were a man or a 


mask. Mr. Moore did not rise when 
Carrol came rushing tp. 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Carrol, “I’ve 
got to see Hartwell immediately! 
You don’t suppose,” he burst forth, 
his bloodshot eyes glaring down at the 
unperturbed face, “that I’m going to 
allow myself to be gored like a dog in 
a pen! I’ve got to see him or—!” 
Carrol brought his fist down upon the 
top of the desk, but encountered oak 
as impenetrable as the countenance 
before him. He was only bruised, 
and therefore the more exasperated. 

“Mr. Hartwell is at lunch,’’ Moore 
said pleasantly. 

“Then Duff——?” 

“Mr. .Duff is at his home on Long 
Island, sick with appendicitis. Can I 
do anything for you myself?” 

Carrol was a tall, fine-looking man, 
the type of the clear-cut metropolitan 
bon vivant. He was perfectly groomed, 
and his scarfpin was of the latest 
fashion. One sees dozens of such 
brokers in the uptown restaurants at 
one o'clock at night. They make a 
million dollars a year as room-traders 
and on commission, and carry with 
them the insolent air of self-satisfied 
arrogance that would aggravate the 
poor country farmer, who had relied 
on the latest Wall Street news, to 
shoot them. Carrol’s income was the 
fleece of lambs. 

“No!” he stormed; “I don’t deal 
with subordinates.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Carrol,” said 
Moore suavely; “Mr. Hartwell has 
empowered me to act in the matter 
until he comes back. Let me see”— 
looking over some papers rapidly—‘“I 
believe your firm is about sixty-five 
thousand shares short, is it not?’ 

“Damn it, I should think it was!” 

“T have it from Mr. Hartwell’s own 
lips,’’ continued the private secretary 
quietly, “that he intends to have 
them all called in tomorrow. I am 
afraid there is no help for it. You 
are not the only firm that is in . 
trouble.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Carrol, wiping 























his brow. and ..tipping -his tall hat 
further back, »‘‘do -you »know - what 
that. means?” .. 

“T suppose Mr, “Hartwell. does,” 
plied the secretary, without. looking. vd 
If. glances could -have killed, Moore 
would have been blasted then and 
there. The speculator turned his back 
abruptly, passed through the gesticu- 
lating crowd which surrounded the 
manager, and.rushed out. . 

Moore sighed, and his dark eyes 
tightened alittle as he bent again 
calmly over his papers. 

“Here’s a gentleman,” " interrupted 


the office-boy, “who says he has a 
special appointment. with Mr. Hart- 
well at two o’clock.’”” The boy pre- 


sented the card, at which Moore 
merely glanced. 

“Show him in here,’’ he said. 

“T just met Mr. Hartwell at lunch,” 
said. the stranger, ‘bustling up. “I 
don’t suppose you know, but he is an 
old. classmate of mine. He told me to 
come up and talk this L. & T. matter 
over. By gad, sir, I don’t under- 
stand it at all! I got a straight tip” 
—his voice sank to a whisper—‘and 
here I am landed with five thousand 
short. Hartwell says. he will make it 
all right, though.”’ 

Moore looked at the card and then 
up at the caller. 

“Mr. Plunkett, I presume?”’ 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

“Let me see—what college was it 
that you graduated from?’ 

The man hesitated for the briefest 
moment, and then said: 

“Princeton — Princeton, Seventy- 
nine. . Of course you don’t know 
anything about that. ‘Fred,’ said he 
—he always calls me Frei—'we don’t 
mean to squeeze you—don’t you 
worry about that at all,’ said he——’”’ 

“Are you sure,” interrupted Moore 
casually, “that it is the same Hart- 
well?” 

The man hesitated another instant, 
and then burst forth enthusiastically: 

“As if I didn’t know Frank Hart- 
well!’’ 

“I thought so,” said Moore, rising 
with a genial smile as he held out his 
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hand; “our -Mr.. Hartwell: is. James, 
Let. me see ’—he looked at. his, -memo- 
randa— “ Plunkett — Piunkett— Oh, 
yes!. you will. receive a notice to- 
morrow. Good day!’”, He snapped 
his finger at the office-boy,, who had 
been watching the interview with a 
sardonic grin, and before he knew it 
the member ‘of the class of seventy- 
nine found himself escorted into the 
outer offices. 

At this moment Sinclair, the man- 
ager, found himself backed up against 
the wall, surrounded by a crowd of 
angry men. 

“T tell you, gentlemen,” he said, ‘*I 
have no voice in this matter! You 
will have to see Mr. Hartwell or Mr. 
Duff. I only execute their..orders. 
Mr. Moore and.I are not responsible; 
but I assure you that I will do the 
best I can.” 

That this was not an extraordinary 
scene was instanced by the fact. that 
the. clerks kept on their calculations 
with the same serenity as if the Street 

were not threatened with the greatest 
convulsion since Black Friday. 

Sinclair walked within the gate. . 

“Look here, Mr. Moore,” he said, “I 
can’t do anything with these men; 
they are perfectly wild.” 

“Well, send them in,” said Moore; 
“T’ll run in and see if Mr. Hartwell 
has returned. Tell them that I will do 
all that I can for them. I suppose it 
is only the fortune of war, though,” 

Now it is a fact that these men were, 
or represented, some of the richest 
plungers on the Street. They were 
not of the diffident class. -They were 
used to excitement; they had fomented 
many a riot on the Exchange, and 
they had caused the ruin of many men 
without the quiver of an eyelash. Yet 
as they were ushered within that 
slender paling, in front of that inno- 
cent and. harmless-looking desk, each 
one of them felt a powerful restraint 
which he could not analyze; and 
which calmed him for the instant. If 
the personality of that imperturbed 
private secretary, who could.not pos- 
sibly draw more than a few thousand 
a year in salary, could have such an 
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ominous effect upon them, what would 
Mr. Hartwell’s presence itself accom- 
ser or even that of the invalid, Mr. 

? Neither of these gentlemen had 
they personally met. 

For ten minutes they waited, look- 
ing at one another without speaking 
a word. Voices were heard from 
within, and one could distinguish the 
tones of the private secretary raised as 
if in entreaty. The men looked at the 
clock anxiously. They listened to the 
soprano voice of the lad who was 
tabulating quotations rapidly. 

“L. & T.,” he cried, “one hundred 
forty-four—and a quarter—and a half 
—five-eighths—one hundred and forty- 
five.” 

The men looked at one another like 
rats caged. The door opened—there 
Was a screen, and no one could see 
within. 

“Will you come out yourself, Mr. 
Hartwell?” asked the private secre- 
tary. “ You will be in, then, tomorrow 
morning? Allright. Good afternoon, 
sir! 

“T am sorry, gentlemen,’’ continued 
Mr. Moore, as he closed the door 
quickly: “Mr. Hartwell is just called 
away on important business—to a 
meeting of a board of directors.” 

“IT say! Hartwell!” cried one. 

“TI hope you do not doubt me, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said Mr. Moore, with great 
dignity; ‘I appreciate your position.” 
He opened the door wide and flung the 
screen aside. The room was empty. 

“But Duff?” cried one. 

“Mr. Duff is sick in bed with ap- 
pendicitis,” explained the private sec- 
retary mournfully; “Mr. Hartwell has 
been in full charge of these operations 
for the last two weeks.” 

The private secretary stood easily 
before his desk, with the men flanking 
the rail in front of him. 

“I cannot move him at all,” said 
Moore quietly; “‘as I told our Mr. Sin- 
clair, it is the fortune of war, and I am 
afraid you'll have to accept it.” 

The strident voice of the boy domi- 
hated the secretary’s quiet tones: 

a & T. one hundred forty-six and 
a . 
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The men took out their watches. 
Every leap of that stock spelt greater 
ruin and penury for them. Where 
would it end? And there were only 
thirty-five minutes more to stem that 
fatal tide before the gavel of the pre- 
siding officer fell. 

“But my God!’’ cried one. 

“This is simply hell!’ gasped an- 
other. 

The door of the outer office opened 
with a bang, and another broker 
plunged in, bringing the cold air of 
the street with him. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Hartwell 
yet?” cried an agonized voice. 

“T am sorry,” answered the private 
secretary, tightening his lips again for 
the second time, as he glanced up. 
“T am sorry,” he proceeded, with great 
courtesy, “that Mr. Hartwell is gone 
for the day.” 

- The men looked at one another with 
consternation. 

“L. & T. one hundred and forty- 
seven!’’ piped the shrill voice of fate 
from the adjoining room. 

Silently the men turned, and then, 
as if they were driven by the lash, they 
broke and plunged from the room. 

“L. & T. one hundred forty-seven 
and a half—five-eighths Pe 

The private secretary and the man- 
ager were left alone. So still was the 
room that the sound of the type- 
writers seemed to split the air. The 
two men looked at each other. Sin- 
clair’s hands were trembling, and he 
controlled his excitement with diffi- 
culty. But John Moore smiled at him 
inscrutably. He had the air of listen- 
ing, as if he could hear the frenzied 
shrieks of dozens of brokers dashing 
themselves to death before the board 
on which was L. & T. inscribed. 

“Mr. Hartwell,” he said leisurely, 
“has given orders that the stock shall 
be called in tomorrow.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Mr. Sin- 
clair nervously; “I would not be in 
Mr. Hartwell’s shoes for a million to- 
morrow!”’ 

“Nor I either,’’ answered Moore 
drily as he sank into a seat—‘if I 
could help myself.” 


returned 











-For the first time in its career the 
firm of Hartwell & Duff were not 
speculating, but buying for invest- 
ment. The Louisiana and Tennessee 
railroad had become for them a neces- 
sary outlet to the seaboard, and for 
three months they had been quietly 
picking up its stock in London, in 
Chicago, in Boston, as well as in Wall 
Street. Until very recently no one 
had suspected their part in the quiet 
sequestration of this important stock. 
When they needed only a few shares to 
complete their control they threw off 
the mask, and the bears, their old 
enemies, immediately considered them 
an easy object of attack. Nothing 
pleased. Hartwell & Duff better. 
They bought all that was sold, even 
while the stock was tremendously 
depressed by the seemingly concerted 
movement of the whole Street. Then 
all at once the bears woke up. They 
realized that they had sold what they 
did not possess, and they began to 
shiver with apprehension. When our 
firm had accumulated one hundred 
thousand more shares than they knew 
existed in circulation, they quietly 
called the stock in. Only those who 
have millions behind them can afford 
the hazard of such a gigantic transac- 
tion. 

At the time of which we write the 
Stock Exchange was a scene of inde- 
scribable madness. L. & T. must be 
purchased at any price, and in order 
to do this gilt-edged stocks were 
poured forth like water. Many of the 
stanchest firms on the Street had 
been caught “short,” and, as the 
clock struck three, L. & T. had 
already leaped to two hundred and 
fifty, and there appeared to be no 
limit in sight for what a man must 
pay for a single legitimate share. The 
squeeze promised to rival, if not sur- 
pass, that of the famous Northern 


Pacific, and ruin stared many a mil- 
lionaire in the face. 

On the following momentous day 
when the messenger-boys had been 
sent to call in L. & T. for payment, 
John Moore. seemed the only one in 
the office who was unconeerned. Sin- 
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clair, the manager, as well as everyone 
in the office, kept looking at him 
nervously, starting every time he 
knocked at and disappeared within 
the private office of the firm. The 
noon hour struck, and there was a lull 
in the ticker. At this period of quiet 
an avalanche of men stormed in. 
They rushed past Sinclair, who en- 
deavored to stop them; and the 
crowd only came to an unwilling halt 
before the low railing that separated 
them from the desk of the private 
secretary. These were wild men— 
men whose bloodshot eyes revealed 
the ruin that only a few minutes 
could postpone. They were headed 
by Carrol, whose purple face betrayed 
apoplectic apprehension. 

John Moore arose.’ He got up 
quietly; the only change in his expres- 
sion was that of courteous attention. 
The violet in his buttonhole was 
fresh, and he looked like a man who 
was waiting congratulations on a very 
happy engagement. 

“Look here, young man!’’ stormed 
Mr. Carrol, “‘we’ve got to see Mr. 
Hartwell and Mr. Duff immediately, 
and we will not be put off!’ 

“T will transmit any message you 
may wish to give,” said John Moore 
gently. 

“But we’ve come to—I say we give 
up—we capitulate—we make any com- 
promise that will—that will give us our 
skin! Tell Mr. Hartwell to come out.” 

Moore took a single step which 
brought him before the door of the 
private office. 

“Mr. Hartwell has just left town,” 
he said half apologetically. 

“Do you mean,” cried Carrol, doing 
his best to-control his. excitement, 
“that Mr. Hartwell will leave the 
office on a day like this?” 

“He wanted to .stay,”’ explained 
Moore, “but this is an errand of 
mercy. His partner, Mr. Duff, has an 
operation for appendicitis.” 

“Errand of mercy!’ blazed Carrol 
as he looked around him. Every man 
in that stormy group. knew what he 
wanted to say, but they dared. not 
open their lips. 
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~“ John Moore thréw his head up and 
faced the anger of those before ‘him 
with courteous toldness. 

“Gentlemen,” “he said, ‘Mr.’ Hart- 
well has placed the management of 
this unfortunate matter in my hands 
today. It seems to me that this is 
the fortune of war. You would have 
eagerly ‘devoured us if you could; in- 
deed, you did all you could to do so. 
You have never had any mercy 
toward us in the past, and I doubt if 
you have ever had pity on any poor 
lamb who has strayed upon your 
pastures. Now when your turn has 
come to be tossed, why don’t you take 
it like men, not come around here 
howling for the mercy you would 
never have shown us? You meant to 
ruin Hartwell & Duff. I don’t see 
how we can help you any.” 

The men before him looked at one 
another in consternation. The private 


secretary had not raised his voice as 
he uttered this scathing arraignment, 
but they knew that he had spoken the 


truth. It was simply one life against 
another. It was simply one fortune 
against another. It was one ruin 
against another. They had played 
the game and they had lost. Theirs 
was the punishment, and they were 
squealing like schoolboys. 

“What will you compromise for?” 
demanded Carrol desperately. 

“What would you suggest?” asked 
Moore blandly. “The stock will be 
cheap at a thousand tomorrow noon.” 

The men again looked at one another 
in greater desperation than before. 
Again they knew that the secretary 
had spoken the truth. To. compro- 
mise on two hundred and fifty today 
when he could get a thousand to- 
morrow did not seem good business 
even to those desperate men. 

John Moore stood awaiting an an- 
swer that could not come. Baffled, 
cowed, silent, his visitors turned away. 
The bell of the church at the head of 
the street tolled one. 

“L. & T.,” the strident voice of the 
marker iri the next toom cried, “two 
meget and eighty-seven—three hun- 

weit 
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' The men listened, paled and fled.” 

At’ three o'clock in the afternodh 
the Stock Exchange is closed: For a 
few minutes a few transactions are 
miade on the curb after this daily 
event. But the business of the bank- 
ing-house or the stockbroker’s firm is 
generally continued until six, and 
often far into the night, until all the 
accounts are balanced. 

It was a little after five that same 
afternoon when John Moore prepared 
to leave. Sinclair, the manager, had 
to stay on. The main front entrance 
of the office was locked as usual after 
business hours, and only the side en- 
trance was open. As Moore came 
into the front office to give to the 
manager the firm’s last instrictions 
for the night there was a tap upon the 
front door, and, not knowing what the 
seething day might’ bring, he oe AYE 
the door himself. 

Instead of a messenger-boy, a young 
lady stepped in. When the office-boy 
saw her, with the prerogative of his 
position, he made a leap to her side’in 
order to inquire what her business 
was. So preoccupied was Moore with 
his conversation that he did not even 
look at the lady’s face; he only heard 
the crackle of her skirts, and turned 
away to finish what he was saying. He 
spoke in a tone which the lady could 
not help overhearing. 

“L. & T.,” he continued, “closed at 
three hundred and forty-five. It will 
oper tomorrow at five hundred. I am 
going to meet Mr. Hartwell, and shall 
go down tonight to Long Island to see 
Mr. Duff. They will decide the case, 
and we shall know tomorrow how to 
treat the ‘shorts.’ I shall advise Mr. 
Hartwell not to come to the office to- 
morrow—he isn’t well, and is very 
nervous.’ 

In the absence of the riot of the 
ticker the office seemed preternaturally 
quiet. To the young lady who stood 
waiting, watching .and listening the 
busy silence seemed like the crouching 
of a tiger before its leap. She was 
used to brokers’ offices, but as she 
stood there her limbs trembled ‘vio- 
lently, and terror overcame her. — Be- 
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fore the office-boy dared interrupt his 
principals with the lady’s errand the 
side door opened and a messenger 
pushed in. Sinclair clutched the 
yellow envelope and tore it open 
nervously. The two men paid no at- 
tention to the lady. 

“It’s from Albany,” he said lacon- 
ically,as he handed the paper over to 
Moore. 

“That settles the last block of four 
thousand,” .said Moore quietly. “I 
don’t believe there’s another share to 
be bought in North America. We've 
got the last there is. It will be up to 


a thousand by twelve.” 

' Preoccupied by this final victory, he 
listened to the office-boy’s explanation. 
“Show the lady 
I'll be right 


“Yes,” he said. 
into the private office. 
in.” 

With a feeling of loathing, Miss 
Christine Carrol looked about her. 
She did not sit down. She paced the 
soft carpet restlessly. She noted the 
two shut desks, each one of which had 
the name of a member of the firm 
printed outside. She noted the heavy 
screen before the door—bespeaking a 
Machiavellian privacy; she noted the 
stenographer’s desk and all the ap- 
purtenances of business solidity. Her 
brown eyes darkened, and. she sum- 
moned all her dignity for the interview 
with the subordinate of the firm. 

John Moore had not even looked at 
her card when he went in. Woman 
had never touched him. A woman’s 
weakness, her tears, her pleading, 
could have no. effect upon his cold 
nature. He had never been enchanted 
by that nameless charm which radiates 
from an exquisite feminine person- 
ality. He had been too busy during 
his life, too preoccupied, as he was 
now. 

When he entered he shut the door 
quietly. The distant rumbling of the 
Street accentuated the peace of that 
room. But the girl knew that his 
pseudo-quiet masked the bitterest 
warfare the Street had ever known. 

“Sir,” began the young lady coldly, 
“‘you know who I am and why I am 
here.” 
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“Upon my word I do not,” said 
Moore a little abruptly. He had not 
yet looked the girl straight in the face. 
‘Excuse me,” he said. He glanced at 
the card and then at her. “I beg your 
pardon!”’ 

For the first time in his life John 
Moore almost lost his self-pc ion. 
Instinctively he knew that there stood 
before him the daughter of old Carrol, 
at this moment the firm’s bitterest 
enemy, and he also knew, as he looked 
into her face, that the hatred of the 
father had descended with interest into 
the heart of the daughter. 

“TI,” stammered John Moore, “I— 
am—a—the confidential secretary of 
Hartwell & Duff, and will do all I can 
to please you.” 

“I have come to see Mr. Hartwell.” 
Miss Carrol spoke with freezing hauteur. 
“TI do not like to say what I have to 
to his subordinate.” 

She stood before him, superior, con- 
temptuous, vibrant with hatred, and 
with the power of her own beauty. 
She was dressed in a close-fitting 
tailored gown of gray cloth, with a 
bunch of violets at her corsage. 
From under the black hat her brown 
hair waved rebelliously. Her lips 
were large and generous, and the con- 
tours of her face were proud and 
womanly. She was magnificent in her 
anger. 

“Don’t blame me,” said John aloud, 
with an appealing gesture of his right 
hand. ‘Mr. Hartwell is not here, and 
I only carry out their orders.” 

“But do you know,” flashed the 
girl, “that you—I mean Mr. Hartwell 
—have ruined papa? Do you think,” 
she went on, pacing the room in her 
excitement, ‘do you think that I care 
about it for my sake or for his?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said John 
Moore, looking at her with the naive 
admiration which he had never felt 
before for any woman. 

“Do you think,” continued. the girl, 
stopping before him and eying him 
with scorn, ‘that I would come here 
and ask your Mr. Hartwell or your 
Mr. Duff to save us from ruin? I de- 
spise them too much.” 
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“No,” said John lamely, “I don’t 
think you would.” 

He shifted his weight to the other 
foot, and began to feel like a whipped 
schoolboy. 

“Do you suppose,” continued the 
girl, her voice becoming colder and 
more vibrant, “that papa or I care 
whether we are rich or r?” 

“I should hope not!"’ John ejacu- 
lated idiotically. 

“T’ve come here for my mother's 
sake.”. The girl’s voice changed as 
she said this. Her eyes filled with 
tears and her pride battled royally 
with her emotion. ‘Mama is sick at 
home. She is a nervous invalid, and 
to turn her out of her house and start 
life all over again would kill her. I 
tell you,” blazed the girl again, “I 
wouldn’t care a bit—lI’d like the ex- 
citement of it, and I don’t think papa 
would really care. I wouldn’t beg for 
us, but”—and she choked down a sob 
—*‘I do beg for her.”’ 

John Moore was staring at the girl. 
The tragedies of the Street had never 


come to him in this way. Ruin was 
an abstract matter, and suicide was a 


distant solution. Sometimes it was 
the battle of kids. Sometimes it was 
the battle of wolves. Sometimes it 
was the battle of giants. But the 
groans of the dying and the miseries 
of the defeated had never before 
been brought to his ears. He was 
too far away up there in that upper 
story, where the telephone tells no 
tale of starvation and the ticker no 
stories of forced sales. 

“T assure you, Miss Carrol,’’ began 
John Moore, trying to control his new 
emotion, ‘‘that I will do all I can for 
you. It’s been a fair fight, and your 
father has lost. We are not altogether 
heartless, I hope.” 

The girl looked at him, her face re- 
laxing a little, as if she were trying to 
believe in the secretary’s sincerity. 
Then her old antagonism returned. 

“Hartwell! Heartless!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

John Moore flushed under this sar- 
casm, and his usually impassive face 
began to have a troubled look. He 
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had never before been at a distinct 
disadvantage in his relations with the 
firm, and he was very uncomfortable. 

“I will see the firm this evening,”’ 
he said, “and will lay your case before 
them to the best of my power.” 

“Oh!” cried Christine Carrol, 
clinching her hands, “if I could only 
see this Hartwell once! or your Mr. 
Duff. I’d—I’d show them what I 
felt.” : 

John Moore looked at her quizzic- 
ally, and then said, with great gentle- 
ness, approaching her a step: 

“IT wish you would trust me in this 
matter. Don’t you think you can?”’ 

“Look -here, Mr.—’’ She turned 
upon him quickly. 

“Moore,” he interpolated. 

“Well, Mr. Moore,”’ she went on, a 
little more composedly, “I suppose 
you can answer me one. question 
honestly, can’t you?” 

“T’ll try to,” John Moore replied 
meekly. 

“Couldn’t your firm save papa if 
they wanted to? I mean,” she went 
on nervously, “‘do it on the quiet so 
that the rest of those who are caught 
short wouldn’t know anything about 
it. You know what I mean.” 

John Moore looked at the girl’s 
beautiful and troubled face. A great 
desire arose in his heart to please her 
above all persons in the world. He 
had never had that feeling before, and 
it disturbed a nature cast in the re- 
lentless business mold. 

“Yes,”’ he admitted, “it would be a 
little unusual, but I suppose they 
could.”’ 

“Then, Mr. Moore, if they can, 
won’t you make them?”’ 

She looked at him with a rare smile 
that transformed her unapproachable 
hauteur into sweet dependence. 

“I will let you know tomorrow 
morning,” said Moore decisively. 
“May I call upon you at your house?”’ 

“Not unless you succeed.” 

The girl withdrew into herself again 
and looked at him as a fencer might. 

“Then I will come surely,” he said. 

She broke into a charming smile of 


hope. 
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“But papa must never know that I 
have been here,” she said. “I have 
sacrificed my pride. He never would 
have allowed me to do it.” 


As John Moore stepped from his 
hansom at half-past nine o’clock the 
riext morning his face wore an expres- 
sion of diffident anxiety. By reason 
of his position he was a man used to 
luxury, and he did not even lift an 
eye toward all the garish evidences of 
wealth that greeted him as he entered. 
He sent up his name to Miss Carrol, 
and sat down in the reception-room, 
holding his hat with an embarrassed air. 

As soon as that young lady entered 
he arose to meet her, and instinctively 
held out his hand as if he had the right 
of friendship. 

“What is the matter?”’ he cried, still 
holding her hand, as he noticed the 
girl’s troubled pallor. ‘Has anything 
happened?” 

“I don’t know, I cannot tell.’”” Miss 
Carrol was evidently summoning all 
her strength to repress her emotion. 
“My father did not come home last 
night, and mama has heard something 
and is perfectly wild. Tell me”— 
looking up at him with feverish eyes— 
“have you seen Mr. Hartwell? Did 

persuade him?” 

“Mr. Hartwell,”’ Moore began, “has 
looked into the matter and has de- 
cided’ to do what I consider a very 
generous thing for him. He’s a cold- 
hearted man, and he isn’t apt to give 
his pity outlet, if he has any. Mr. 
Duff is too sick to interfere, and pos- 
sibly he may not survive, so he is 
thrown entirely out of account.” 

Moore stopped speaking, for, in the 
relaxation of her troubled heart, tears 
began to flow unrestrained from the 
eyes of the girl beside him. 

““Oh, Mr. Moore,” she cried, “ for- 
give me—I can’t help it. I don’t re- 
member when I ever did it before, but 
you have been so good, so good to me.” 

John Moore, too, looked greatly 
moved. He felt a choking sensation 
in his throat, and turned his face 
away, but quickly regained himself. 

“Well, it’s all right now, anyway,” 
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he said cheeringly. “I didn’t do any- 
thing; it was all Mr. Hartwell: He’s 
going to let your father off at one 
hundred and fifty. This will mean 
only a small loss to him. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the stock opened at a thou- 
sand this morning.” 

Moore had recovered his poise, and 
looked at the girl gravely. 

“You see, Miss Carrol, I wasn’t al- 
lowed to come here unless I brought 
you good news. Somehow or other I 
had to come. Do you understand? 
It wasn’t altruism on my part, the 
way it was with Hartwell; it was pure 
selfishness.” . 

John Moore arose and glanced at the 
clock upon the mantelpiece; it was 
fifteen minutes slow. Miss Carrol fol- 
lowed him to the door. Expression 
after expression swept over her beauti- 
ful, mobile face; she had done what no 
other power on the Street could have 
accomplished. She had touched the 
relentless hearts of Hartwell & Duff. 
She had saved her father from ruin, 
her mother from poverty, and all 
through the chivalrous instrument 
who stood before her. She had cast 
her pride to the winds, and her heart 
gloried in the fact. She could not 
speak. She dared not. Would he 
misinterpret her gratitude? He had 
held the fate of her family in the palm 
of his hand. She owed him every- 
thing, possibly the life of her father, 
the reason of her mother. 

“May I come and see you again, 
Miss Carrol?” 

John Moore looked up at her 
timidly, almost like a boy; but he 
could not veil his emotion. 

The girl’s eyes drooped before his. 

““Yes,”’ she said, in a low tone, “I 
owe you everything—of course you 
may.” 

“Not that,’ urged Moore. 
already forgotten it. I never want it 
mentioned again. I ask it, not for 
what I’ve done, but for myself.’ 

The color surged to Miss. Carrol’s 
cheeks. 

“ Just as you will,” she said, with a 
ravishing smile. “I shall be glad to 
see you for your own sake.”’ 


“T’ve 
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They stood together for a minute or 
so, both hesitating, both embarrassed. 
Then the woman of the world spoke, 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Forgive me,” she began, “what I 
said about your Mr. Hartwell yester- 
day. I shall never think of him as 
heartless again. I couldn’t do that 
now; and tell him from me,” she con- 
tinued seriously, “that he can never 
ask me anything that I wouldn’t do 


for him.” 

“You mean that?” asked John 
abruptly. 

“Mean it? Of course I do. He 


has given me everything—it is the 
least I could do in return.”’ 

“You wouldn't carry your gratitude 
so far as to marry him?’’ Moore asked, 
with a quick look. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” Miss 
Carrol replied gravely. “I’m _ so 
happy I don’t know what I wouldn’t 
do. 


“Mr. Hartwell is not married,” said 
John, “and I cannot vouch for the 
consequences if he sees you.” 

For a moment the girl hesitated, 
and then looked up at her guest with 
the air of a consecrated martyr. 

“I meant just as much and as little 
as I said,” she replied steadily, though 
startled. 

“Very well, ” said John; “I will re- 
member.” 

“And papa?” asked Miss Carrol. 

“Mr. Hartwell has made an ap- 
pointment with your father at eleven 
this morning, provided that Mr. Duff 
is better. At any rate, I will be 
there, and will have a confidential 
talk with him.” 

Miss Carrol could not speak. She 
held out her hand, which Moore took, 
and did not at once release. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ he said; “you will see 
me again soon.” 

The portitres closed behind him. 
He did not know that the lady of his 
heart stood behind the lace curtains 
watching him drive away. 


Beneath the green terrace the Hud- 
son looked like a broad blue ribbon. 


. Beyond the tennis court the trees 
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made an etched frame for the picture. 
The summer had already beguiled the 
rich out of the city. 

Two young people sat upon the ‘cool 
grass in the shade talking earnestly. 
The man twirled his racquet. e 
had a habit of lookmg up when she 
spoke, and of looking down when he 
spoke. One could not tell whether he 
were happy or ill at ease. But the 
lady, sitting more upright, seemed to 
have the advantage of self-possession 
as well as of position. 

“Papa says,” began Christine Carrol 
in a questioning way, “that they 
haven’t heard much lately from your 
firm. I think he seemed a little 
anxious, not knowing which way the 
cat would jump.” 

“Well,” John Moore replied frankly, 
“there hasn’t been much doing since 
Mr. Duff died and Mr. Hartwell went 
to Europe. You see, Mr. Hartwell 
took the bereavement very deeply. It 
will take some time to restore his 
nerve.” 

“I think they are real mean”— 
Christine jabbed her racquet into the 
ground—"‘not to make you a member 
of the firm. Papa says——” 

“Oh! I couldn’t aspire to anything 
like that, Miss Carrol.” John looked 
down sadly. “I’m only a poor man 
without any backing. If it had not 
been for my father they wouldn’t have 
taken me in at all. You see, he was a 
miner in Cripple Creek when he died.”’ 

“I think it’s splendid to be poor!’’ 
The young lady spoke with the deep 
conviction of one who had always had 
two maids and a footman to wait upon 
her. 

“Do you really mean that?” John 
asked eagerly. 

“When papa was married he was 
only a clerk : 

“Well, a clerk is better than a 
private secretary!”’ 

“But—I thought,” and the girl 
cast upon him a keen look, “that you 
managed all the business of the firm 
now. Papa says——” 

“T have a cablegram from Mr. 
Hartwell every day,” John answered 
quietly. 

















For a few minites the two young 
eons Sat silent and constrained. 
Then their eyes, compelled, met 
steadily, arid each’ read in the other’s 
face the message that is easily spoken 
in the month of June. 

“Ah, Miss Carrol!’ John Moore*be- 
gan, this time looking up bravely into 
her waiting eyes, “do you know I’m 
not going to waste another minute? 
It’s either wreck or rescue. For three 
months I've been mad to tell you that 
I love you and can’t live without you. 
Why, the first time I saw you T loved 
you. You know I’m poor and tied 
down, but I’ve got a heart just as if I 
were rich—perhaps more so. Won't 
you give me a little hope?” 

A smile, roguish, evanescent, swept 
over the girl’ s beautiful face. 

“Haven't you forgotten Mr. Hart- 
well?’ she asked. “You know I half 
promised myself to him. I hope you 
didn’t tell him, did you?” 

“Do you want to know?” asked 
Moore. 

The girl nodded. 

“Well, if you insist upon it ’’—John 
looked her straight in the eyes—‘“I 
did. And he said 

“What did he say?” gasped Chris- 
tine. 

“He said: ‘Confound the girl! Does 
she ag FC that I can marry every 
woman I help?” 

Miss Carrol flushed as if she had re- 
ceived a blow in the face: 

“The insolent! I hope you——” 

“Well, I should think I did!’ John 
returned with spirit. “I told him he 
was no gentleman, and offered my 
resignation then and there.” 

“He didn’t take it, did he?” 
tine paled at the thought. 

o.”” John waved his hand as if he 
were waving the senior member of his 
firm out of existence. ‘He’s rather a 
decent fellow although he is insolent, 
as you say. He said he wouldn't 
stand in the way of my advancement 
for the world.” © 

“I hope he'll never come back to 
this country,” flashed Christine. “I 
just hate him!” 

“Tf you hate him,” 





Chris- 


pleaded Moore 
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_ voice Sounded behind them. 
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passionately, ‘ 
just a little?” 
The girl’s eyes fell before the mastery 
of his. A gust of wind stirred the trée 
above them. A’ green léaf’ floated 
down, and even as it fell the girl’s 
head drooped and drooped, until, if 
the young man had not had a shoulder, 
it must have fallen on the grass beside 
the leaf. John caught her. 
“Christine!” he cried in ecstasy. — 
“John, dear John!” she sobbed, “I 
don’t care how poor you are, I’ve 
always loved you. I couldn’t help it.” 
With the innocent naiveté of a wo- 
man for the ‘first time won, she put up 
her lips to be kissed. 
“Hello, young people!’ 


“won't’ you love ime— 


A raucous 
“What 
are you up to?” 

At the sound of the paternal inter- 
ruption, man-like, John started away, 
but woman-like, Christine looked up 
and neither blushed, nor paled, nor 
fluttered. Her hand was still on her 
lover’s shoulder, and she looked 
straight up into her father’s face. 

“You’ve come just in time, papa,” 
she said sweetly. “Mr. Moore has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

“T thought it was about time,” 
Mr. Carrol drily. 

He sat down on the grass beside the 
young lovers and looked them over 
with quizzical tenderness. 

“I suppose now,” he said with as- 
sumed gruffness, “that we'll have to 
take you into the firm of Stone & 
Carrol. We need a new manager. 
Have you any prospects, young man, 
besides your present position —or 
what I suggest?’ 

' “Everything I’ve got is investéd in 
Hartwell & Duff,” John answered 
manfully. 

“That’s all right, papa,” began 
Christine, patting her lover’s hand. 
“John’s poor and I love him, and we 
are going to begin life just as you and 
mama did. Aren’t we, John?” 

a don’t quite like that firm of 
yours,” Mr. Carrol persisted. “Not 
that it has~ no ‘financial standing. 
None is rated higher on the Street. It 
does millions a year. But~there’s 


said 
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some mystery. about it. 
my daughter I shall insist upon your 


If you marry 


getting out. 
salary?” 

Christine looked at her lover and 
nodded encouragingly. She was in 
that beatific state when she did not 
care how infinitesimal his salary was. 
But John looked embarrassed. He 
hesitated, and moistened his lips, and 
the color swept from his face. 

“Well?” asked the old man im- 
patiently. 

“You see,” began John slowly, 
“Sinclair has a salary, and all the rest 
of them in the office have salaries. I 
am the only one who has no regular 
weekly stipend.” 

“Are you there on percentage, then? 
That’s strange!’ Mr. Carrol looked at 
his future son-in-law suspiciously. 

“It isn’t exactly a percentage,” 
John explained haltingly. “I—I get 
all I can.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
dependent on the—whim of Hartwell 
& Duff? On their bounty?” 

“Mr. Duff is dead.” 

Christine cast down her eyes. 

“And,” proceeded Moore, “ Hart- 
well has a nervous shock, from which 
he may never recover. I received a 
cable from him this morning.”” While 
John said this he was digging his 
racquet into the earth. 

“Look here, Mr. Moore ’’—the elder 
man spoke grimly—‘‘you profess to 
love my daughter, and my daughter 
thinks she loves you. On your word 
of honor as a gentleman, Mr. Moore, 
did you receive a cable from Mr. Hart- 
well this morning?” 

Mr. Carrol’s daughter dropped her 
lover’s hand, and looked from one to 
the other in a frightened way. John 
looked down. It seemed a long time 
before he raised his eyes with a grave 
smile to Mr. Carrol’s, and answered: 

“No, I did not.” 

“Then, sir,’ and the elder man’s 
face darkened, ‘‘ you lied to me!’’ 

John flushed again. 

“TI suppose, in a way, I did. 1 can 
explain.” 

“TI think you had better, sir,” 


What is your exact 


re- 
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plied. Mr. Carrol sternly, “Defore you 
marry my daughter.” 

“Why, the fact of it is simply, if 
you must know”—the young man 
spoke as nonchalantly as he could— 
“there isn’t any Hartwell and there 
wasn’t any Duff, although he did 


“You may continue your explana- 
tions.’’. Mr. Carrol spoke coldly. 

“There never were any.” Moore 
smiled blandly. ‘‘They are only sign- 
boards—that’s all.” 

“T see,” Mr. Carrol nodded. “ Hart- 
well & Duff were men of straw. I 
insist upon knowing who’s_ behind 
them.” 

This time John Moore turned his 
face from the father to the daughter, 
and made answer to the startled ques- 
tion in her eyes. 

“TI am,” he said. 

“You?” Carrol started to his feet. 

“You?” Christine cried. 

“Yes,”’ answered John demurely; “I 
am Hartwell & Duff, and always have 
been.” 

“Then,” blazed Carrol, “you are the 
man who would have ruined me!’’ 

“Yes,” admitted John, “I would, 
and I feel a little ashamed of it now.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Christine, “you 
are the man who saved him!” 

“How could I help it?” 

“Then ”—and this time’Mr. Carrol 
spoke with great respect—“then you 
are one of the richest men in New 
York and one of the shrewdest on the 
Street.” 

“TI suppose I am 
mitted John. “All 
love your daughter.” 

But Christine recoiled from the man 
to whom she had just plighted her 
troth. 

“Then you are not poor, and. we 
cannot begin as papa did? And you 
have played with me, and have not 
told me the truth, and you’ve won me 
under false pretenses, sir!” 

But Mr. Carrol had turned his back 
upon the pair and had walked away. 
His ambition for his daughter was 
more than satisfied. .While.he ad- 
mired Moore he preferred to receive 


hat I am,” ad- 
know is that I 
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him into the family.as he was, rather 
than as he might have been. 

“Christine,’’ said John, “I love you 
with all my soul, and I wanted you to 
love me just as I am. I wanted to 
win you. I didn’t want anything else 
to win you. Don’t you see? Now 
will you forgive me, girl?” 

Christine looked away over the deep- 
flowing blue ribbon beyond the trees. 
Her ideals of things were suddenly 
shattered, but her ideal of him refused 
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to break -beneath the blow. which he 
had dealt upon it. 

“T don’t see how you can get out of 
it, dear,” said John softly. “You 
know you said you might marry Mr. 
Hartwell if he asked you, and he is 
asking you now. He isn’t heartless. 
He is a very loving, tender man.” 

With a quick movement she dashed 
the tears from her eyes and turned to 
him, and this time their lips met and 
clung without interruption. 
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9° T°WAS Christmas Eve; Drusilla sat 
Before the open fire dozing. 
The gathered shadows tokened that 
The day was closing. 


Reflected by the ruddy glow, 
Above her where she slumbered gently, 
There hung a sprig of mistletoe 


Quite innocently. 


He gazed at her a moment where 
She slept, a picture most beguiling. 
“It wouldn’t be exactly fair,” 
He murmured, smiling. 


The green leaves hung so close above, 
He wondered at his hesitation, 
Yet feared to take advantage of 


The situation. 


But now, ah, cruel hand of Fate, 
Drusilla’s eyes are fast unveiling. 

Ah, what had made him hesitate 
With courage failing? 


He feared lest she his thoughts had read, 


And held his breath. 


“ How irritating! 


I placed it there myself,” she said. 
“What keeps you waiting?” 


REYNALE SMITH PICKERING. 
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WHE 2 man makes a mistake in his first marriage the victim is his second 
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NATURE-LONGING 


T° be alone with Nature, you and I 
Together in some undiscovered place, 
Where we may look the Silence in the face, 
And learn of the wise winds that wander by 
The secret of their healing. Oh, to lie 
For hours on Time’s broad bosom, with blue space 
Laid on us like a garment! To embrace 
The motherly trees that never will deny 
Sustenance to their children! Let us find 
The way that beckons where the days are green, 
The nights a hue our eyes have never seen, 
And leaving the world-dissonance behind, 
Seek the earth-harmony. So our dust-blind 
Spirits shall learn what their own longings mean. 


Eusa BARKER. 
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WHEN IT WOULD BE NEEDED 


HEWITT—How did the prisoner take his sentence? 
JewetT—All right; he said he would get out at the same time his twenty- 
year endowment insurance policy matured. 


% 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN 


BAGGE—That man has misrepresented me. 
Canninc—Why; has he said something to your credit? 


Wwe 


‘PRE man who calls himself the victim of circumstances is often. to blame for 
the circumstances. F 











A QUESTION OF FITNESS 
By Lilian Tweed 


WISH to goodness Nellie had not 
started me on such a worrying 
train of thought! I wish it all 

the more devoutly, because today 
happens to be Sunday, tomorrow will 
be Christmas Day, and the next day 
bank holiday; therefore three days 
must elapse before I can take any steps 
to put the matter right which is troub- 
ling me. 

This afternoon, when we had finished 
the usual stupefying midday Sabbath 
meal—somehow a Sunday without a 
joint of roast beef would almost seem 
sacrilegious—we began talking about 
Christian Science. I say we began 
talking about it, but by the time Nellie 
had ended it didn’t sound like any- 
thing at all Christian. Indeed, the 
principles she propounded reminded 
me more of a saying that the devil 
looks after his own. 

“You should never take care of any- 
thing. It’s the surest way to lose it— 
your train, or your reputation, or your 
complexion. You should take no 
thought at all for the morrow, and it 
will take care of you.” 

“That’s what we’ve been doing all 
our lives,” I remarked; “until you in- 
sured the flat against fire, and then the 
geyser went wrong. And that’s the 
only bit of bad luck we ever had since 
we married.” 

My wife, Nellie — professionally 
known as Helen O’Rourke—and I mar- 
tied on our salaries—such poor little 
salaries then!—exactly four and a half 
years ago. By all the laws of proba- 
bility we ought to have starved, or 
tun hopelessly into debt, instead of 
which, we got on—Nell in particular. 
But then, her voice is really wonderful. 

We have the coziest flat in London, 
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and I have a three years’ contract with 
that management which nearest ap- 
proaches being ideal. And we have 
this quaint little cottage in Essex, 
whither we repair for Sundays and 
holidays, and where we are idling away 
Christmas now. Nell, who has been 
resting since October, will not, I should 
think, be able to work again, till April 
or May. The loss of her salary makes 
an awful vacuum in the exchequer, 
and if her voice suffers—and such 
things do happen—we shall have to 
alter our mode of living. 'Women have 
wonderful courage. I don’t believe 
that a single disquieting thought ever 
enters her pretty head. And with 
that dreadful ordeal to look forward to 
through all these months! 

What worries me this afternoon is 
this: that I have forgotten to renew 
my life insurance policy. It was hor- 
tibly, idiotically careless. of me, and 
this carelessness on my part is wicked— 
is almost criminal. Because, last June, 
when we had only our two selves to con- 
sider, and the responsibilities of life 
touched us very lightly, I raised a good 
big loan for Nell’s father, standing as 
personal security for him. It was a 
case of sheer necessity, and it had to 
be done to save him from exposure and 
disgrace. 

I do wish to goodness that tomor- 
row wasn’t a holiday! 

“Darlingest,”” says Nellie, “there’s 
Mrs. Donnelly creeping round to the 
back door. Do go and let her in. I 
expect she wants a Christmas box. 
You know who she is—her husband 
does up the garden for us, when he 
isn’t having fits. And they have all 
those tiny children, who are nearly all 
of them imbecile.” 
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“Only a weak-minded philanthro- 
pist like you would encourage such 
people,” I remark to her, after Mrs. 
Donnelly has departed, showering bless- 
ings upon us. 

“Tf I had my way,” says Nell, who 
occasionally astounds me with the ve- 
hemence of her opinions on certain 
much debated and delicate problems, 
“I would send the entire family to the 
lethal chamber. But, as a weak- 
minded spirit of humanity decrees that 
human life is sacred, and that useless 
and worse than useless people must 
live and cumber the ground, I suppose 
we must try and make them as little 
wretched as possible. Do you think 
it is too early for tea?” 

I make tea for us both. I should 
really make a first-class housemaid, 
though I’m not so tall as ladies like 
them nowadays. And then I light a 
pipe, and roll cigarettes for Nellie, and 
read the Referee. And, every five min- 
utes, something that I read, or the way 
the clock strikes, or the almanac on the 
wall, or a remark of Nell’s, sets me 
worrying about that life insurance 
policy. 

I won’t brood like this! 
for a walk. 

“IT am going for a walk, Nell,” I 
announce. 

“T am not,” she rejoins promptly. 

Nell has such an honest, whole- 
hearted hatred of exercise in any form! 
So she curls herself up on the sofa, like a 
little rat, and I put a rug over her feet, 
and a cushion under her dear little 
head, and start out by myself. 

A thaw seems to have set in since 
the morning, and I am sorry, for I was 
hoping that the ice would bear to- 
morrow. There is a river just across 
the fields, which ought to be good for 
skating. It is covered with thickish 
ice for some way down, but, just up 
by the mill, where the strong current 
comes, there is only a thin coating, 
and icicles cluster thickly on the old 
mill-wheel. Some members of the 


I shall go 


Donnelly family are playing aimlessly . 
in the fields. 

One of them, a boy of nine, creeps 
down the bank, and begins sliding. -I 
call to him to come off at once, for it 
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is rapidly growing dark, and he will 
not be able to see where the thin ice 


joins the thick. It is too late, for hee 
has embarked upon another run, ami, 
he cannot stop the impetus of lier 
slide! 

He falls! There 
splash—a shriek 

I dash down the bank, and, tearing 
off my coat as I plunge knee-deep into 
the icy water, I throw it out to him 
and call to him to catch hold of it. 
But he—helpless imbecile !—he doesn’t 
comprehend. He sinks—once! 

I watch for his rising. Then—ah, 
as I feared!—the force of the current 
has dragged him nearer the mill-weir, 
just’ where the stream is strongest. I 
grasp the bushes, and lean out-as far 
as I can, but he is beyond my reach. 

If I plunge in after him, the cold 
will probably benumb me, and I sha’n’t 
be able to swim, and then it’s certain 
death to both of us. And he’s a hope- 
less imbecile, and his life is of no use to 
him. What can he do but starve and 
suffer? And, if he lives to grow up, 
he’ll but perpetuate his own miseries, 
for that is the way of his kind. If I 
were alone in the world— But, being 
what I am, ought I to risk my life? 

That neglected insurance policy! 

I am not even a man with a business 
or profession, which would secure 
some provision for his widow. All an 
actor’s fortune lies bound up in him- 
self—insecure bonds, truly. 

He has gone down under the water 
again. He can rise only once more! 

My Nell would be a widow, my un- 
born child fatherless, Nell’s father 
would be hopelessly disgraced. But I 
can’t stand by, and see a child drown 
before my very eyes. I, a man! 

He has come up again, and it is for 
the last time, now. I can’t leave him 
to die alone. I can’t stop and see 
him—is he conscious? It seems as 
though his eyes were open and fixed 
reproachfully on me—but it’s growing 
dusk. I feel rooted to the bank.- 


is a crack—a 





I can’t go home—I can’t face my 
wife. Ihave stood by and let a -helpe 
less child drown! My God! I feeitames 
though I were his murderer! ~~ 
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By Arthur Stringer 


ceiver at his ear. Once more 

the signal-bell shrilled and 
cluttered its curtly hurried warning. A 
vague yet nasal and half-impatient 
voice murmured brokenly out of some- 
where to someone: “‘ You’re connected 
now—go ahead!” 

Then came a grating rasp and drone, 
a metallic click or two, and out of the 
stillness there floated in to his waiting 
ear the space-filtered music of an anx- 
ious ‘‘ Hello!’’—flute-like, mellow, far- 
away. 

It seemed to him there, under the 
stress of his passing mood, that an in- 
corporeal presence had whispered the 
word to him. Suddenly, for the first 
time in his life, the miracle of it all 
came home to him, the mystery and 
magic of that tenuous instrument, 
which could guide and treasure and 
carry in to him through the night the 
very tone and timbre of that one 
familiar voice, flashing it a thousand 
miles through star-hung forest and hill 
and valley, threading it on through 
sleeping towns and turbulent cities, 
winging it through wind and water 
unerringly home to his waiting ear. 

“Hello?” the anxious contralto was 
asking again. 

“Hello?” cried Durkin, pent in the 
bald little speaking-closet, yet his face 
illuminated with a wonderful new alert- 
ness. “Hello! Is that you, Mame?” 

A ripple of relieved laughter ebbed 
out of the wire. 

“Oh, Jim!’ sounded the far-away 
voice in his ear sighingly, “it seems 
so good!” 

“Where are you?” 
Feb. 1905—1 


1) cove waited, with the re- 


“In Chicago—at the Wellington of- 
fice.” 

He chuckled a little, as though the 
accomplishment of the miracle, the an- 
nihilation of half a continent of space, 
was a matter of his own personal tri- 
umph. 

“Here we're talking together, 
through a thousand miles of mid- 
night!’’ he boasted to her. 

“Yes, I know; but I wish it wasn’t so 
far! Did you recognize my voice?” 

“T’d know that voice in—in Hades!”’ 
he answered, with a sudden grim but 
inadequate earnestness. He had hoped 
to say something fitting and fine, but, 
as always seemed to happen to him in 
such moments, his imagination foun- 
dered in the turbulence of his emotions. 

“You may have to, some day, my 
poor Orpheus!” she was laughing back 
at him. 

But the allusion was lost on Durkin, 
and he cut in with a curt, “What's 
happened ?”’ 

“IT want to come home!’’ It must 
have been a good night for ’phoning, 
he felt, as he heard those five cogent 
words, and an inconsequential little 
glow suffused him. Not an ohm of 
their soft wistfulness, not a coulomb 
of their quiet significance, had leaked 
away through all their thousand miles 
of midnight travel. It almost seemed 
that he could feel the intimate warmth 
of her arms across the million-peopled 
cities that separated them; and he pro- 
jected himself, in fancy, to the heart 
of the far-off turbulence where she 
stood. There, it seemed to him, she 
radiated warmth and color and mean- 
ing to the barren wastes of life, a 
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glowing and living ember in all the 
dead ashes of unconcern. And again 
it flashed through him, as the wistful 
cadence of her voice died down on the 
wire, that she was all that he had in 
life, and that with her thereafter he 
must rise or sink. 

“I want to come home,” she was 
repeating dolefully. 

He laughed crisply. 

“You've got to come, and come 
quick!”’ 

“What was that?” 

“T say risk it and come,” he called 


back to her. “Something has hap- 
pened!”’ 

“Something happened! Not bad 
news, is it?’ 


““No—but it will open your eyes 
when you hear it!” 

“Everything at my end has been 
done, you know.”’ 

“You mean that it came out all 
right?” 

“Not quite all right, but I think it 
will do. Is it safe for me to tell you 
something ?”’ 

“Yes, anything in reason, I guess.” 

“Curry’s men in New Orleans are 
working against him.” 

“Let me add something to that. 
Green and his men are trying to break 
Curry, and Curry all the time is laying 
a mine under every blessed one of 
them!” And Durkin gave vent to a 
triumphant chuckle deep down in his 
throat. 

“Where did you find this out?” the 
unperturbed and far-away contralto 
was demanding. 

“You could never guess.” 

“Talk faster, or this telephoning will 
break us,” she warned him. 

“Oh, I don’t care—it’s worth the 
money.” 

“ Hello—hello! Go 
on!” 

“You heard about the fire in the 
terminal-room of the Postal Union? 
Well, some Dago with a torch got a 
little too careless in a P. U. conduit 
and set fire to a cable-splicer’s pot of 
paraffin down on lower Broadway, not 
much more than a stone’s throw from 
Wall Street itself. Then the flames 


Oh, all right. 








caught on the burlap and the insula- 
tion grease and stuff round the cables. 
There was the dickens to pay, and in 
about ten minutes they looked more 
like a cartload of old excelsior than 
the business wires of a few thousand 
offices!’’ 

“Yes, go on!” 

“Well, it stopped nine thousand tele- 
phones and put over two hundred 
stock-tickers out of business and cut 
off nearly five hundred of the Postal 
Union’s wires and left all lower New 
York without even fire-alarm service. 
That’s saying nothing of the out-of- 
town wires and the long-distance serv- 
ice! Did you get all that?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Well, there’s a lot more to tell, 
but it will keep—say, till Thursday 
night. Listen: 1 think I can open your 
eyes when you get here,” he said slowly 
and significantly. 

“All right—even a Great Western 
wire might have ears, you know!”’ she 
warned him. 

“Quite so—but how about your 
Savannah mix-up?” 

“You saw the newspaper stories?” 

“The Herald yesterday said the 
Secretary of Agriculture had demanded 
from the Savannah Cotton Exchange 
the name of the wire house that bulle- 
tined a Government crop report thirty 
minutes ahead of the official release.” 

“Yes; that’s Dunlap & Co. They 
are frantic. They still declare there 
was no leak, and are fighting it out with 
the department at Washington. In 
the meantime, luckily for us, of 
course they’re sending out press state- 
ments saying it was all a coincidence 
between their firm’s private crop 
estimate and the actual Government 
report. I couldn’t give you much of 
a margin of time to work on.” 

“That thirty minutes just gave me 
time to get in on the uptown quo- 
tations. I missed the lower office, 
of course.” 

“Hadn't we better hold this over?” 

“Yes; I rather forgot—it’ll wait 
until you get here.” 

“Then Thursday night, at eight, 
say, at the Grenoble!” 




















“No, no; make it nine forty-five—I 
don’t get away until then.” 

“What would the Grenoble people 
sa a 

Yrhat’s so—you'd better go to the 
Ralston. It’s free and easy. Yes, 
the Ralston,” he repeated. ‘“‘ The Ral- 
ston, at nine forty-five, Thursday. 
Good-bye!” 

A moment later he could hear the 
frantic signal-bell again. 

“Hello! Hello! What is it?” 

“Hello, New York! Not through 
yet,” said the tired and nasal voice of 
the operator. 

“You forgot something!” It was 
the contralto voice this time, reproach- 
ful and wounded. Durkin laughed a 
little as he leaned closer to the mouth- 
piece of his transmitter. 

“Good-bye, dearest!” he said. 

“Good-bye, my beloved own!” an- 
swered the wire, across its thousand 
miles of star-strewn midnight. 

Durkin hung up his receiver with a 
sigh, and stopped at the office to pay 
his bill. All that was worth knowing 
and having, all that life held, seemed 
withdrawn and engulfed in space. He 
felt grimly alone in a city out of which 
all reality had ebbed. It seemed to 
him that somewhere a half-heard lilt 
of music had suddenly ceased. 

A spirit of restless loneliness took 
possession of him as he stepped out into 
the crowded solitudes of Broadway. 
His thoughts ran back to the day that 
he had first met Mabel Candler, when, 
discharged from his Postal Union 
office, he had half unwillingly joined 
forces with MacNutt and had followed 
that most adroit of wire-tappers to 
his uptown house, where, together, 
they were to cut in on Penfield’s 
poolroom wires and make away with 
what spoils they could. He remem- 
bered his astonishment as the door 
swung back to MacNutt’s secret ring, 
and Mabel Candler stood there in the 
doorway, looking half timidly out at 
them, with her hand still on the knob. 
He had thought her a mere girl at first, 
and imagined there had been a mis- 
take in the house number, as he saw 
the well-groomed figure in black, with 
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its wealth of waving chestnut hair, 
and the brooding violet eyes with 
their wordless look of childish weari- 
ness. It was only later that he had 
taken note of the betraying fulness 
of her breast and hips, and the touch 
of mature womanhood in the shadows 
about the wistful eyes. He remem- 
bered the slow English voice, with its 
full-voweled softness of tone, as she 
answered MacNutt’s quick questions, 
and again the girlishly winning smile 
with which she had welcomed him as 
her partner in that house of under- 
ground operating and unlooked for 
adventure. 

Bit by bit he recalled their tasks 
and their perils together, their final 
revolt against MacNutt and the terri- 
ble penalty which it had involved. 

What touched him most, as he paced 
the odorous, lamp-hung valley of the 
Rialto, was the memory of this wistful 
woman’s efforts to lead him back to 
honesty. Each effort, he knew, had 
been futile, though for her sake alone 
he had made not a few unthought of 
struggles to be decent and open and 
aboveboard once more. 

But the inebriation of great hazards 
was in his veins. They had taken 
great chances together; and thereafter, 
he felt, it could be only great chances 
that would move and stir and hold 
them. Now he would never be con- 
tent, he knew, to lounge about the 
quiet little inns of life, with the mem- 
ory of those great adventures in his 
heart and the thirst for those vast 
hazards in his veins. 

As he turned, in Longacre Square, 
to look back at that turbulent valle 
of lights below him, he remembered, 
incongruously enough, that the mid- 
night Tenderloin was the most 
thoroughly policed of all portions of 
the city—the most guarded of all 
districts in the world. And what a 
name for it, he thought—the Ten- 
derloin, the tenderest and most delec- 
table, the juiciest and the most sus- 
taining, district in all New York for 
the lawless egoist, whether his self- 
seeking took the form of pleasure or 
profit! 
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A momentary feeling of repugnance 
at what was unlovely in life crept over 
him, but he solaced himself with the 
thought that, after all, it was the 
goodness in bad people and the bad- 
ness in good people that held the 
mottled fabric together in its tight- 
meshed union of contradictions. 

Then his spirit of loneliness re- 
turned to him, and his thoughts went 
back to Mabel Candler once more. 
He wondered why it was that her 
casual woman’s touch seemed even to 
dignify and consecrate open crime 
itself. He felt that he was unable, 
now, to move and act without her. 
And as he thought of what she had 
grown to mean to him, of the sustain- 
ing sense of coolness and rest which she 
brought with her, he remembered his 
first restless night in New York, when 
he had been unable to sleep, because 
of the heat in his stifling little hall 
bedroom, and had walked the breath- 
less, unknown streets, until suddenly 
on his face he had felt a cool touch of 
wind and the old-time balm of grass 
and trees and green things had struck 
into his startléd nostrils. It was 
Central Park that he had stumbled 
on, he learned later; and he crept into 
it and fell placidly asleep on one of the 
shadowy benches. 

His next memory, as he turned to 
take a last look down the light-hung 
cafion of the Rialto, was of the even- 
ing that he and his desk-mate, Eddie 
Crawford, had first driven down that 
luminous highway in a hansom, and 
the lights and the movement and the 
stir of it had gone to his bewildered 
young head. For he had leaned out 
over those titanic tides and exclaimed, 
with vague and foolish fierceness: “My 
God, Eddie, some day I’m going to get 
a grip on this town!” 


II 


It was not until night had settled 
down over the city that Durkin opened 
the back window of his little top-floor 
room and peered cautiously out. 

There was, apparently, nothing 


i 


amiss. A noise of pounding came to 
him from the shipping-room of a lace 
importer below. A few scattered 
shafts of light glimmered from win- 
dows opposite. A hazy half-moon 
slanted down over the house-tops. 

When Durkin leaned out of the win- 
dow for the second time he held in his 
hand something that looked peculiarly 
like a fishing-pole. From it dangled 
two thin green wires, and with the 
metal hook on the end of it he tested 
and felt carefully up among the slov- 
enly tangle of wires running out past 
the overhanging eave. 

It was a silly and careless way of 
doing things, he inwardly decided, this 
lazy stringing of wires from house-top 
to house-top, instead of keeping them 
to the tunnels where they belonged. 
It was not only violating regulations, 
but was putting a premium on “light- 
ning slinging.” And he remembered 
what Mame had once said to him about 
criminals in a city like New York, how 
the careless riot of wealth seemed to 
breed them, as any uncleanness breeds 
bacteria; how, in a way, each was only 
a natural and inevitable agent, taking 
advantage of organic waste, seizing on 
the unguarded and the unorderly. She 
had even once argtied that the criminal 
could lay claim to a distinct economic 
value, enjoining as he did continual 
alertness of attention and cleanliness 
of commercial method. 

Yet the devil himself, he had some- 
where read, could quote Scripture for 
his purpose; and his fishing-pole moved 
restlessly up and down, like a long 
finger feeling through tangled harp 
strings. Each time, almost, that his 
hook rested on one of the wires the 
little Bunnell relay on the table be- 
hind him spoke out feebly. To the 
trill and clatter of these metallic pulsa- 
tions Durkin listened intently, until, 
determining that he had looped into 
the right wire, he made secure his 
switch and carefully drew down the 
window to within an inch of the sill. 

Then he gave his studious attention 
to the little Bunnell relay. Its ac- 
tion was feeble and spasmodic. It was 
doing scant justice to what Durkin easi- 
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ly saw was a master hand toying with 
the rubber button at the end of the 
wire. It was not unusually quick 
operating, but as the dots and dashes 
flew on and on the interloper for a mo- 
ment or two forgot the meaning of the 
messages in the clear-cut, crisp and 
precise beauty of the sender’s Morse. 

“That man,’’ commented the ad- 
miring craftsman in Durkin, “is earn- 
ing his eight dollars an hour!” 

Then, adjusting his rheostat, he 
slowly and cautiously graduated his 
current, until new life seemed to throb 
and flow through the busy little piece 
of clicking metal. A moment later it 
was speaking out its weighty and se- 
cret messages, innocently, authorita- 
tively, almost triumphantly, it seemed 
to the eavesdropper, bending over the 
glimmering little armature lever. 

A quietly predaceous smile broadened 
on Durkin’s intent face. He suddenly 
smote the table with an impetuous 
little rap of the knuckles, as he sat 
there listening. 

“By heaven, this will open her eyes!” 
he cried, under his breath. 

And he repeated the words, more 
abstractedly, as he lifted a telephone 
transmitter out on his table and threw 
open a switch on the wall, well con- 
cealed by the window-curtain. 

He then adjusted a watch-case re- 
ceiver to his ear, and settled quietly 
down in his chair. Striking a match, 
he held it poised six inches away from 
the cigar between his teeth. For the 
sounder had suddenly broken out into 
life once more, and strange and mo- 
mentous things were flashing in to him 
over that little thread of steel. The 
match burned away and fell from his 
fingers. He shook himself together 
with an effort. 

Then he snatched up a pencil, and 
with the watch-case receiver still at 
his ear and the Bunnell sounder still 
busy before him, he hurriedly wrote 
notes on the back of an envelope. 

He felt like a lean and empty wharf- 
rat that had tunneled into a store- 
house of unlimited provision. The 
very vastness of it amazed and stupe- 
fied him. He had been looking for 


pennies, and behold, he had stumbled 
on a bank-note! 

Then, as item by item he was able 
to piece his scattered shreds of informa- 
tion together, his mind became clearer 
and his nerves grew steadier. 

He looked at his watch. It was 
twenty-six minutes past nine. As he 
had expected, and as had happened 
every night since Curry had installed 
the private wire in his Madison avenue 
residence, the operator on the uptown 
end of the line switched off. The 
sounder grew still, like a clock that had 
run down. The telephone wire still 
carried its occasional message in to him, 
but he knew that he could wait no 
longer. : 

It took him but a minute or two to 
detach his looping wire from the Curry 
private line. Then he threw back the 
switch of his telephone, concealed his 
transmitter, and caught up his hat and 
coat. 

Five minutes later he was careering 
up Fifth avenue in a hansom. A new 
interest, submerged in the sterner 
tides of life, drifted in on him as he 
drew nearer the Ralston and Mabel 
Candler. He began to meditate on 
how much he had been missing out of 
existence of late, and even how empty 
triumph and conquest might be if 
unshared with another. Some vague 
and gently disturbing inkling of just 
how much a woman could become to 
a man crept into the quieter back- 
grounds of his consciousness. And 
with a man of his walk in life, uncom- 
panioned, isolated, migratory, this muf- 
fling and softening element was doubly 
essential. 

He sent his card up to Mame with an 
unreasonably beating heart. Word 
came down to him, in time, that she 
was engaged, but that she would see 
him in twenty minutes. 

“But I must see her, and at once!’ 
he told the impassive clerk. 

It would be possible in twenty min- 
utes, was the second message which 
came down to him. 

Mame engaged—and not able to see 
him! The very idea of it startled and 
enraged him. Who had the right to 
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stand between them? he demanded of 
himself, with irrational fierceness. And 
out of the very midst of his soft and 
consuming eagerness to see her sprang 
up a mad fire of jealousy and uncer- 
tainty. Who was there, he again de- 
manded of himself, who was there that 
could come in this way between Mabel 
Candler and himself, at such a time 
and under such circumstances? After 
all, her career was one of open and 
continuous deception. There was 
MacNutt! And Ottenheimer! And 
a dozen more! She made it her busi- 
néss to deceive and ‘dupe others, so 
artfully, so studiously, so laboriously— 
why would she not use her tools on 
him as well? Was she, indeed, so 
open and candid as he had taken her to 
be?—she, with all her soft little feline 
graces, and with all that ambiguous 
and unknown past of hers! 

And yet he remembered how she had 
held out against him, how he, with his 
laxer code, had hurt and wounded 
every feeling of her sensitive nature. 
Even before this he had tried to argue 
that crime in one phase of life implied 
moral weakness in all other phases of 
that same career. Yet there she ob- 
durately though pantingly stood, un- 
yielding, stanch, clean of mind and 
life, a woman of stern honor—and 
through it all an adventuress and a 
robber! A blackleg with the con- 
science of a schoolgirl !—and he laughed 
inwardly and bitterly at the cheap 
irony of it all. 

His icy and exacting scrutiny of her, 
as he stepped into her private room, 
sapped all the warmth out of her greet- 
ing. She had thrown on a loose-fitting 
dressing-gown of pale blue, which 
showed the white fulness of her arms 
and throat and darkened the violet 
of her brooding and seemingly unsatis- 
fied eyes. She was more than beauti- 
ful, Durkin told himself, with a little 
gulp of anguish; but why had the cor- 
roding poison of his life been poured 
into a glass so tinted and fragile and 
lovely to the sight! For there, as he 
looked at her with still angry and sus- 
picious eyes, he realized, for the first 
time, just what she was to him, just 





how completely and implacably she 
had subjugated him. 

“What is it?” she demanded shrilly, 
with a sudden little flutter of fear, 
standing halfway across the room. 

“Who was in this room with you?” 
he demanded heatedly. 

She studied his face for a moment 
or two, slowly shaking her head from 
side to side. He noticed the tumbled 
wealth of her glinting chestnut hair, 
here and there almost a golden red, 
and again a gulp of anguish swelled at 
his throat. It was no wonder Mac- 
Nutt had made good use of her. 

“Who has been up here with you?” 
he repeated miserably, but inexorably. 

She seemed to sigh a little, and then 
her slow English laugh melted out 
through the room. It was a quiet and 
sorrowful little laugh, but it shattered 
the tragedy from the overstrained 
moment. 

“You foolish boy!”’ she said sorrow- 
fully, as she turned to put the be- 
littered room to rights. “It was only 
the dressmaker I sent for, as soon as 
I got here. I haven’t a rag! You 
know that! And you know how often 
you have said that persons in our sort 
of business ought to dress well.” 

The mad wave of doubt that still 
tumbled him back and forth ebbed 
suddenly away as a woman of forty, 
short and stolid, stepped briskly and 
quietly out of the inner bedroom. 
She bowed a businesslike good night 
to them as she passed out into the 
hallway, carrying a handbag. 

“And this is the way you welcome 
me back!’’ reproved Mame, as she 
drew away from him and fell to 
studying his face once more. “Well, 
we can at least talk business,” she 
added bitterly, on the heels of his awk- 
ward silence. ‘‘ And that, I know, will 
appeal to you!” 

Durkin bowed to the stroke, and 
even made belated and disjointed 
efforts of appeasement. But the petals 
seemed to have fallen from the shaken 
flower, and a teasing sense of her 
aloofness from him oppressed his mind. 
In fact, it had always been in the full 
hue and cry of these adventures with 

















the grim powers of the law that she 
had seemed nearest to him. 

The thought came to him, with a 
quick sense of terror, of how he might 
suffer at a time or in a situation not 
so ridiculously transparent as the pres- 
ent. If, indeed, she ever did give him 
actual cause for jealousy, how it 
would rend and tear those roots 
which had pierced so much deeper 
than he had ever dreamed! And for a 
passing moment he felt almost afraid 
of himself. 


Ill 


“INDEED, yes, you must have had 
trouble!’ concurred Durkin, as Mame 
ended a description of her stormy 
week in the West, where a Government 
cotton report had leaked so myste- 
riously from the wires. 

“It wasn’t the trouble so much— 
only I felt so cruelly alone.” 

“That's the drawback in doing this 
sort of thing by oneself!’ 

“We really ought to hunt in pairs, 
don’t you think, like timber-wolves?” 

She turned and looked at him, with 
a mocking and yet a warmer light 
coming into her eyes, as she sniffed 
girlishly at his cigar-scented glove, 
which she had been toying with nerv- 
ously while she talked. 

“And out of it all,’ he went on, 
“when brokerage fees and other things 
are counted, we have made just three 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars.” 

“Only that?” 

“You see, I had only the thirty- 
minute margin to work on.” 

She pushed back her hair with a 
languid hand. 

“But why cry over spilt milk?’’ she 
asked wearily. Firmer and firmer, she 
felt, this mad dream of money-getting 
was taking hold on him. 

“Especially when we seem about to 
wade knee-deep in cream.” 

She made a last effort to fall in with 
his mood of ruthless aggression. 

“Yes; what’s this you were going to 
open my eyes with?”’ 

The final vestige of his clouded re- 
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straint slipped away from Durkin’s 
mind. 


“I had better start right at the 
beginning, hadn’t I?” he queried, 
cigar in hand, as Mame nodded com- 
fortably to the silent question as to 
whether or not he might smoke. 

“TI suppose you know that Curry 
was once a New Orleans cotton broker. 
It was a little over two years ago that 
he first came to New York, with about 
a million and a half of his own, and an 
available three or four million belong- 
ing to a pool that was to back him 
through thick and thin. This they did, 
when he became a member of the 
Cotton Exchange. Then step by step 
he began to plan out his campaign, 
patiently and laboriously plotting and 
scheming and manipulating and in- 
creasing his power, until the news- 
paper men dropped into the habit of 
speaking of him as the Cotton King, 
and the old home pool itself got a 
little afraid of him, and held a few 
secret meetings to talk things over.” 

“But how did this campaign end?” 

“It has not ended. Of just how it 
will end only two men, outside of 
Curry and his confidential old head 
broker down on the Exchange floor, 
have any inkling.” 

“Who is the other man?’ asked 
Mame quietly. 

Durkin smiled covertly, with a half- 
mockingly bowed “ Thanks!” 

“The other man, not counting my- 
self, is the operator, or, rather, the 
private secretary he keeps at the home 
end of the wire he has had put into 
his house, for carrying on his collat- 
eral manipulations, as it were.” 

“‘And then comes yourself!’ 

“Then comes myself,” he added 
confidently. 

The woman settled back in her 
leather-lined armchair, locking her 
slender white fingers together above 
her head. The clustered lights of the 
chandelier threw heavy shadows about 
her quiet eyes, and for the first time 
Durkin noticed a tender little hollow 
just under her cheek-bones, lending 
an indescribable touch of tragedy to 
the old-time softer oval of her face. 
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“Now, this is what our friend Curry 
has been doing, in a nutshell. For 
months and months he has been the 
acknowledged bull leader of the Ex- 
change. Point by point, week by 
week and day by day he has man- 
aged to send cotton up. Where it was 
at first 11 and 12 and perhaps 13 
cents, he has shouldered, say, August 
cotton up to 16.55, and July upto 
17.30, and May up to 17.20. Day 
before yesterday July cotton advanced 
to 17.65 in New Orleans. Some time, 
and some time mighty soon—if not 
tomorrow, then the next day, or per- 
haps even the next—every option is 
going to go still higher. And this 
man Curry is the imperial dictator of 
it all. He is known to have interests 
behind him that amount to millions 
now. And this is the point I’m coming 
to: this present week is to see the 
rocket go up and burst.” 

Durkin was on his feet by this time, 
pacing up and down the room. 

“The first, but not the final, climax 
of all this plotting is twenty-cent cot- 
ton.” 

“Has it ever been that before?” 

“Never! It has not been above sev- 
enteen cents, not since 1873!” declared 
Durkin excitedly. ‘But here is the 
important part of it all, the second cli- 
max, asit were. When it strikes nine- 
teen his old home pool are going to ab- 
dicate. They are going to turn traitor 
on him, I mean, and suddenly stand 
from under. Then here is the third 
and last climax: Curry knows this fact; 
he knows they’re making ready to 
crush him. And when they get ready 
he’s going to turn and smash ’em, 
smash ’em and sling ’em down, even 
though he goes with them in the crash. 
Which he won't, if he’s the Curry I 
take himtobe. Inother words, Mame, 
at the right moment he is going to ab- 
dicate from the bull movement abso- 
lutely, before it is publicly realized.” 

“It all seems vague and misty to 
me—but I suppose you know.” 

“Know? Why, I’ve been rioting 
through his holy of holies for over a 
week now. I’ve been cutting in and 
reading his own private wire. He 


firmly intends to forsake this bull 
movement, which, apparently, he has 
spent so much time and toil in build- 
ing up. But in reality, out of the 
crash that comes with a collapsing 
market—and it must collapse when he 
stands from under!—he is to sit and 
on a million or two rain down into his 
ap. 

“But can he, one solitary man, do 
all this—I mean do it unmistakably, 
inevitably?” 

“Yes, he can. I firmly believe that 
nothing short of a miracle can now 
upset his plan. Today he is not only 
the leader of the cotton pit; he is both 
openly and tacitly the supreme dicta- 
tor of the market—of the world’s mar- 
ket. Why, last week, when he pub- 
licly announced that he was going 
down to Lakewood for a couple of days, 
the market fell back to 12.85 for an 
hour or two, and he had to jump in 
and start buying, just to give a little 
order to things. Somebody even said 
that when his wife and an actress friend 
of hers visited the Exchange gallery 
he asked them if they’d lik= to see a 
little panic on the floor. The actress 
said she’d love to see cotton go up a 
few points, if he wouldn’t mind. So 
he started down into the pit and pulled 
the strings until his puppets danced to 
their hearts’ content.” 

Mame nodded her appreciation of 
the scene’s dramatic values, and waited 
for Durkin to continue. 

“And one minor result of all that 
was that half an hour later a well- 
known cotton merchant was found in 
his chair, with a slowly widening stain 
of red on his shirt front, as the even- 
ing papers put it. He had shot him- 
self through the heart—utterly ruined 
by that last little capricious rise in our 
Cotton King’s market.” 

“Who, after all, is not much better 
than a wire-tapper!”’ exclaimed the 
woman half bitterly. 

“There’s a difference—he thinks in 
big figures and affairs; we, up till now, 
have worked and worried and fretted 


This man Curry, 
‘ You have 
to smash the eggs to make your ome- 


over little things. 
too, is a sort of Napoleon. 
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let’ was all he said when he heard 
that a big brokerage firm had closed 
its one hundred and twenty-five offices 
because of his bull operations. Why, 
this week he’s making his clerks eat and 
sleep right in the offices—he’s turned 
one of the rooms into a sort of dormi- 
tory and has their meals sent up to 
them. And outside of all this he’s 
manipulating his own underground 
movement, doing that over his home 
wire, after his regular office hours.” 

“And this is the wire you have 
tapped?” 

““Yes, that’s the wire that has been 
giving me my information—or, rather, 
little scattered shreds of it. But here, 
mind, is where the difficulty comes in. 
Curry has got to let his partner, Green, 
down in New Orleans, in on the last 
movement of his campaign, so that the 
two can strike together. But he is 
wise, oh, very wise, and he isn’t trust- 
ing that tip to any open wire. When 
the time comes it’s to be a cipher 
message. It will read, ‘Helen sails’— 
then such and such a time on such and 
such a day. That message Curry’s 
confidential operator will send out over 
the wire, under the protection of a 
quadruplex, from his Wall Street of- 
fice. And that is the message I have 
to intercept.” 

She was moving her head slowly up 
and down, gazing at him with unseeing 
eyes. 

“And you have some plan for doing 
it?” 

“Precisely,” replied Durkin, wheel- 
ing nervously back and forth. ‘This 
is where I’ve got to run the gantlet 
of the whole Postal Union system, cut 
in on their double-guarded wires, and 
get away with my information without 
being caught.” 

“But you can’t do it, Jim. 
possible.” 

“Oh, but it is possible,” he said, 
halting for a moment before her. 
‘* Here’s wheré the climax comes to my 
story —the one I started to tell you over 
the phone. You see, just at the time 
of that little conduit fire the Postal 
Union Company was having trouble 
with the Electricians’ Union. I was 


It’s im- 


just laying in the supplies for that up- 
town loop of mine when I found they 
were offering two dollars an hour for 
expert work. I jumped on a Broad- 
way car and took the plunge.” 

“What plunge?” 

“T mean that I applied for work 
down there as a cable-splicer.” 

““Wasn’t it rather dangerous work?” 

“Yes, a trifle so, I suppose. But 
none of the inside men was on the 
force. No one there knew me from 
Adam. And it was worth it, too!’’ 

“You mean ”” 

“I mean that a certain cable-splicer 
has the entrée to that conduit, that 
he has a hand-made chart as to its 
wire disposition, and—well, and sev- 
eral other things!” 

He waited for some word of appre- 
ciative triumph from her. As she 
remained silent, he went on again. 

“And I mustn’t forget to tell you 
that I’ve leased a little basement place 
not far from Pine street. I’m going 
to do commercial printing and that 
sort of thing. I’ve got a sign out and 
the power all ready—only my presses 
are slow in coming!” 

“And will be still further delayed, I 
presume?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so.”’ 

Some mysterious touch of his ex- 
citement communicated itself to the 
listening woman. As she compre- 
hended his plot, point by point, she 
began to realize the vast possibilities 
that lay before them. Nor did she 
lose sight of the care and minuteness 
with which Durkin had reconnoitered 
his territory and laid his mine. And 
added to this was the zest of stalking 
the stalker; it carried with it an 
ameliorating tang of irony. 

As often happened with her in 
moments of excitement, the expanded 
pupils of Mame’s violet eyes crept over 
and blotted out the iris, until out of the 
heavy shadows that hung under her 
full brow they all but glowed with an 
animal-like luminousness—‘‘as though 
a halo had melted and run down into 
them,’ Durkin had once playfully de- 
scribed it. 

He had looked for some word of dis- 
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approval from her, for he could re- 
member how often, with her continual 
scruples, she had taken the razor-edge 
off his enthusiasm, when he stood on the 
brink of adventuring with something 
big and momentous. So he studied 
her face abstractedly, his own alight 
with an eager and predaceously alert 
look which only his half-whimsical, 
half-boyish smile held above the plane 
of sheer vulpine craftiness. 

“Why, this man Curry,” he went on, 
still standing in front of her, “has got 
such a grip on the market that he can 
simply juggle with it. Before this 
boom you or I could buy a bale of cot- 
ton on a dollar margin. Today most 
of the brokerage houses insist on a 
four-dollar margin, some of them de- 
mand a five, and it’s said that a ten- 
dollar margin can still be looked for.”’ 

“But still I don’t see how one man 
can do this, and keep it up!” 

“It’s mostly all the natural outcome 
of his own, indiv:dual, long-headed 
plot. Beyond that it’s a mere in- 
fection, a mania, an operation of mob 
law. Curry, all along, is crying out 
that the demand has outgrown the 
supply, and that the commercial world 
has got to get used to the idea of twen- 
ty-cent cotton. In ’96 it sold away 
down around six cents, and ever since 
then mills have been increasing their 
spindles. In ten years, Curry’s papers 
claim, the mills have added more than 
seventeen million spindles, to swell 
this tremendous cry for cotton. That’s 
his argument, to tide him along until 
he kicks the post out and the drop 
comes. Then, of course, he and the 
rest of his bull pool have been buying, 
buying, always openly and magnifi- 
cently, yet all the while selling quietly 
and secretly.” 

“And they call this legitimate busi- 
ness?’’ demanded Mame, with a tinge 
of scorn in her voice. 

“Yes, they call it finance. But it’s 
about as legitimate, on the whole, as 
the pea-and-thimble game I used to 
watch up at the country fairs in Can- 
ada. In other words, Mame, when we 
carry on our particular line of business 
cleanly and decently, we’re a hanged 


sight more honest than these Ex- 
change manipulators!” 

“But not recognized!” she cut in 
drily, for she knew that with this 
unction of comparison he was salving 
a still tender conscience. 

“That’s because we are such small 
fry,” he went on heatedly. ‘But, by 
heaven, when we get this thing going, 
I guess we'll rather count a little!” 

“ And what is to keep us from getting 
it going?” 

He wheeled on her suddenly. 

“One thing, and one hard thing!” 

“Well?” 

“Within twenty-four hours we've 
got to have ten thousand dollars!” 


IV 


“Ten thousand dollars is a great 
deal of money,” said Mame easily, 
with a languid shrug of her shoulders. 

“It ds a great deal! But we're up 
against a great deal! If we had twice 
as much it would be even better. I 
have a possible twelve hundred now, 
altogether—just a scrawny, miserable 
twelve hundred! I got most of it 
through dabbling in this cotton of 
Curry’s. Tomorrow morning every 
cent of it goes down to Robinson & 
Little, and if the market is moderately 
steady and he takes a two-dollar mar- 
gin, I double that amount.” 

“Robinson & Little? Who are they? 
New friends of yours?” 

“They’re the big Wall Street peo- 
ple. I had to pay three hundred dol- 
lars for a letter to that firm. I still 
have a suspicion it was forged, too, and 
I’ve been getting acquainted with 'em 
and showing ‘em that I’m all right. 
When the eleventh hour comes, and 
when I have to cut in on Curry’s Postal 
Union wire downtown, we have to tear 
round to Robinson & Little, flop over 
with the market, and buy cotton short, 
on a stop order. It all depends on 
what margin we may have to put up, 
whether we make forty thousand dol- 
lars or a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. Curry, you may be sure, will 
try to start the thing off as quietly as 
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possible. So a normal market will 
bring a more normal margin, and give 
us something worth while to play on.” 

“Something worth while!” she 
mused absently. Then she came and 
stood by Durkin, and studied his face 
once “more. Some sense of isolation, 
of unhappy aloofness from his kind, 
touched and wrung her feelings. She 
caught at his arm with a sudden com- 
panionable enthusiasm, and joined him 
in pacing the room. 

“ After all, there would be something 
big and wide and sweeping about this 
sort of work, wouldn’t there?” 

“Yes; it’s a blamed sight better than 
poolroom piking!” he cried. “It’s 
living—it’s doing things!” 

“TI believe I could plunge in it, and 
glory in it,’ she went on consolingly. 

“There’s just one drawback—just 
one nasty little blot on the face of the 
fun,” he ventured, catching at the 
sustaining arm of her enthusiasm. 

“ And that is >” 

“We've got to get this ten thousand 
dollars, just for a day or two.” 

“But have you any idea as to how, 
or where, or when?” 

“Yes, I have,”’ he answered, looking 
at her steadily. There seemed to be 
some covert challenge in his glance, 
but she faced him unwaveringly. 

“Say it out, Jim; I’m not afraid.” 

“T mean you must get it! You've 
got to borrow it!” 

He began bravely enough, but he 
hesitated before the startled scorn on 
her face. 

“You mean I’ve—I’ve got to steal 
it?” 

He held up a protesting hand. Then 
he went to the half-open door of her 
inner room and closed it carefully. 

“No; as I said before, we cannot 
and must not steal it. It may be 
called theft, of course, but every cent 
of it will be returned. No, no; listen 
to me—I have it all figured out. Only, 
it has to be done this very night!” 

“Tonight?” she said, with a reprov- 
ing little cry. 

“Yes, tonight. And this is why. 
I’ve been desperate, of course, and have 
been looping every telephone wire that 





runs near my uptown room, hoping 
against hope for a chance to pick up 
something to work on. The only 
thing that gave me that chance was 
Theodore Van Schaick’s house-wire. 
Now, listen. Two days ago his daugh- 
ter Lydia came of age. I could tell 
you most of the things she got, and how 
she has been ’phoning gratitude and 
thanks and girlish rapture out round 
the city. But among other things 
Miss Lydia received from: her father 
was a neat little bundle, not long out 
of the Sub-Treasury. It was made up 
of one hundred equally neat little 
pieces of parchment, and each one of 
them is a one-hundred-dollar bank- 
note!” 

“And I’m to crawl through one of 
her windows and burglarize the house 
of this amount!” 

“No, no, Mame—listen to me a mo- 
ment! Yesterday Miss Lydia tele- 
phoned her Uncle Cedric about this 
money. She feels nervous having it 
around and wants it put somewhere. 
Her level-headed old Uncle Cedric ad- 
vised her to take it down tomorrow 
to the Second National Bank and open 
a deposit account with it. And this 
Lydia intends to do. Tonight her ten 
thousand dollars are laid carefully 
away in a glove-box in one of her 
chiffonier drawers in her own private 
bedroom. So tonight is our only 
chance!” 

“Couldn’t I sandbag her in the 
morning, on her way downtown?” de- 
manded Mame, with mock seriousness. 
She had learned not to ask too much 
of life, and she was struggling to school 
herself to the thought of her new role. 

“No, my dear girl, it can be done so 
much easier than that. Her mother 
and her younger sister are still at Drift- 
wood, their summer place in Mamar- 
oneck. At four o’clock this afternoon 
they sent into the city a certain Miss 
Annie Seabrooke. She is a St. Luke’s 
graduate, a professional nurse who’s 
been looking after old Mrs. Van 
Schaick. This lady, apparently, is a 
good deal of a hypochondriac. The 
nurse, of course, has to get things 
ready for her patient’s return. I have 
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already met Miss Seabrooke at the 
Grand Central Station, and at Miss 
Lydia’s urgent request installed her 
overnight at the Holland House—this, 
by the way, is her bag—so that the 
whole house might be given over to 
Miss Lydia’s coming-of-age party.” 

Mame was moving her head slowly 
up and down; light had sifted in to 
her through all the tangle of clouds. 

“In this bag, among other things, 
you'll find a nurse’s uniform—it’ll fit 
a little loose, I’m afraid; Miss Sea- 
brooke is a big, raw-boned Canadian 
girl—and in forty minutes from now 
you've got to be inside that uniform 
and inside the Van Schaick house.” 

“And then——?” 

“Then you have, by some means or 
other, to get hold of a certain glove- 
box in Miss Lydia Van Schaick’s chif- 
fonier drawer!”’ 

“But the others—the servants— 
won't they know me?” 

“You were engaged in Mamaro- 
neck; not one of the city servants has 
seen your face.” 

“But it will be eleven and after— 
was my train delayed?” 

“No, not delayed—but you took a 
later train.” 

“And do you realize just how hard 
all this is going to be?” 

“It’s not easy, I know,” he an- 
swered ; “but it’s our only chance.” 

“There might be another,” she 
ventured. “I’m not certain of it, 
but it started me thinking, at the 
time.” 

“Well?” he said half impatiently. 

“It happened when I went into that 
little Postal Union office at Broadway 
and Thirty-seventh street. The re- 
lays and everything are in the same 
room, you know, behind the counter, 

_and a wire screen. I wanted to send 
for my dressmaker to come right down 
tonight. While I was sitting at a little 
side desk chewing my pen-handle and 
trying to boil seventeen words down 
into ten a man came in with a rush 
message. I could see him out of the 
corner of my eye. It was Sunset 
Bryan, the race-track plunger, and it 
occurred to me that it might be worth 


while to know what he was sending 
out.” 

“Did he see you or know you?” 

“TI took good pains that he shouldn’t. 
So I scrawled away on my blank and 
just sat there and read the ticker as 
the operator took the despatches off 
the file and sent them out. Here is 
the wording of Sunset Bryan’s message, 
as well as I can remember it: ‘Duke— 
of—Kendall —runs—tomorrow—get— 
wise—and—wire—St. Louis—and— 
South!” 

“Well, what of it?”’ Durkin asked. 

“Why, this Bryan is the man who 
took one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars out of the Aqueduct ring in one 
day. Since the Gravesend meeting be- 
gan, people say, he has made nearly 
half a million. He’s a sort of race- 
track Curry. He keeps close figures 
on every race he plays. He has one 
hundred men on his pay-roll, and 
makes his calculations after the most 
minute investigating and figuring. It 
stands to reason that he manipulates 
a little, though the Pinkerton men, as 
I suppose you know, have never been 
able to get him off the Eastern tracks. 
Now, my belief is that there is some- 
thing cooked up for tomorrow after- 
noon, and if we could only find out 
what this Duke of Kendall business is 
we might act on it in time.” 

She waited for Durkin to speak. He 
tapped the top of his head meditatively 
with his right forefinger, pursing his 
lips as his mind played over the prob- 
lem. 

“Yes, we might. But how are we 
to find out what the Duke of Kendall’s 
merely running means?” 

“I took the trouble to look up the 
Duke of Kendall. He is a MacIntosh 
horse, the stable companion to Mary 
J., and ridden by Shirley, a new jockey. 
My idea is, Jim, that this horse is going 
to run under heavy odds for what they 
call ‘a long shot.’”’ 

“But still, how could we make sure?”’ 

“T could go and ask*Sunset Bryan 
himself.” 

Durkin threw up his hand with a 
gesture of angry disapproval. 

“That beast! He’s—he’s unspeak- 
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able! He’s the worst living animal in 
America!” 

“IT shouldn’t be afraid of him,” she 
answered quietly. 

“The whole thing comes too late in 
the game anyway,” broke in Durkin 
pettishly, with a second gesture of dis- 
gust. Then he added, more gently: 
““Good heavens, Mame, I don’t want 
to see you get mixed up with that kind 
of cur! It wouldn’t be right and 
fair!” 

“‘ After all, we are not so different,”’ 
she responded, with acidulated mild- 
ness. 

He took her hand in his with real 
pain written on his face. 

“Don’t talk that way,” he pleaded; 
“it hurts.” 

She smoothed his hair with her free 
hand, quietly, maternally. 

“Then you had rather that I—I bor- 
rowed this money from the Van Schaick 
house?’’ she asked him conciliatingly. 

“It is the choice of two evils,’’ he 
answered unhappily, all his older en- 
thusiasm now burnt down into the 
ashes of diffidence. 

“If only I was sure that it would go 
back,” she said dreamily, as she studied 
his face. 

“It will go back!” he responded de- 
terminedly, ‘“‘even though I have to 
make it, dollar by dollar, and though 
it takes me twenty years! But I tell 
you, Mame, that will not be needed. 
Here we have the chance of a lifetime. 
If we only had the money to start 
with, the whole business could be car- 
ried on openly and decently—hbarring, 
of course,”’ he added, with his sudden 
shamefaced smile, ‘‘the little bit of 
cutting-in I'll have to do downtown on 
the Curry wires!” 

“One minute—before we go any 
farther with this. Supposing we suc- 
cessfully get this glove-box, and suc- 
cessfully watch Curry, and on the 
strength of our knowledge invest this 
money, and get our returns, and find 
ourselves with enough—well, with 
enough not to starve on—will you 
promise me this: that it will be the 
last?” 

“But why should it be the last?’’ 


“You know as well as I do! You 
know that J want to be honest, to 
live straight and aboveboard; but a 
hundred times more, that I want to 
see you honest and aboveboard!”’ 

He studied the tense and passionate 
mood that flitted across her face, that 
seemed to deepen the shadows about 
her brooding violet eyes. 

“I would do anything for you, 
Mame!” he said, with an inadequate 
and yet eloquent little outthrust of 
the arms. 

“Then do this for me! Let us get 
back to the daylight world again!’’ 

“But would it satisfy us? Would 
we P” 

“Would we—?’ she echoed for- 
lornly. Then she turned suddenly 
away, to hide a trace of inconsequen- 
tial tears. 

“We have got to!’ she cried out 
passionately over her shoulder, as she 
stooped over the suit-case and deftly 
opened it. A moment later she was 
rummaging hurriedly through its neat- 
ly packed contents. 

“You haven’t promised!’’ she mur- 
mured, her face still low over the 
womanly white linen, and the little 
cap and apron and uniform which she 
was gently shaking out before her. 

She rose to her feet and turned to 
him. 

“I promise you—anything!” he 
cried, in the teeth of all his inner mis- 
givings. He followed her to the open 
window. 

“Then kiss me!’’ she said, with a 
little exhausted sigh of surrender, as 
she sank into his arms, and her lonely 
and hungry body felt the solace of his 
strength above and about it. And in 
that minute they lost all count of 
time and place, and for them, with the 
great glimmering granite city stretch- 
ing away at their feet, there was 
neither past nor future. 





V 


MAME waited until complete quiet 
reigned over the house. Then she 
noiselessly opened her door, and 
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peered up and down the darkened 
hallway. 

A sudden thought came to her, as 
she stood there in the silence, and, 
slipping back to her room, she took 
first a hot-water bottle out of her 
nurse’s bag, and then a hypodermic 
syringe from its neat little morocco 
case. Miss Annie Seabrooke, she de- 
cided, was sadly addicted to the use 
of morphine, for in her bag beside the 
syringe case she found a little bottle 
bearing its telltale chemical formula: 
C,, H,, NO,. 

She removed the screw-top from 
the graduated “barrel,”’ and in its 
place adjusted the glistening little 
hollow needle. Then she carefully 
filled the graduated tube with its in- 
nocent-looking liquid, and wrapping 
the syringe in her pocket-handker- 
chief, thrust it into the bosom of her 
bodice. Many things lay ahead of 
her, and before the night was out even 
this might be of use to her. 

The hot-water bottle she carried 
openly in her hand, as she once more 
softly opened the door and crept out 
into the half-lighted hallway. 

They had given her a room on the 
third floor, a concession, she told 
herself, to the dignity of her profes- 
sion. Most of the servants slept on 
the fourth floor. It had, accordingly, 
been by way of the front stairs that 
the bibulous English butler, with more 
than one open blink of admiration, 
had brought her up to her quarters 
for the night. 

She felt that she would like to find 
the back stairway, the stairway by 
which the household servants came 
and went. 

She moved forward softly, listening 
a second at doorways as she passed. 
Then she suddenly stood transfixed, 
panting a little. For the sound of 
approaching footsteps fell on her 
startled ear. 

To turn and run was out of the 
question, for she had no knowledge 
of where or into what she might flee. 
To hesitate longer would be equally 
fatal. Instant action only could save 
her. 





As quick as thought she opened the 
door on her left, and stepped inside. 

“Is it you, Adolph?” a whispered 
voice asked quietly out of the gloom. 
It was a woman’s voice—she must 
have been a young woman, Mame felt 
—a voice that was neither startled nor 
unhappy. 

She stood, then, in one of the serv- 
ants’ rooms. She pictured to herself 
the different faces she had seen below 
stairs, though in none of them could 
she remember any sign or hint of what 
she had now stumbled upon. But 
the pregnancy of that muffled ques- 
tion gave Mame a flashing conscious- 
ness of the wheels within even those 
inner wheels in the dark and com- 
plicated mills of life. 

“Hsssssh!”’ said the intruder softly, 
as she quickly swung to the door, 
padding it with her hand. 

She stood there, waiting until the 
steps passed by. They were brisk, 
businesslike steps, those of a woman, 
mingled with the tinkling of a chain 
of keys. She surmised that it was 
the housekeeper, on her last rounds 
for the night. 

She realized the peril of another 
minute inthe room. The wiring of the 
house, she -had already noticed, with 
the quickness of an expert, was both 
thorough and modern. Any moment 
the turning of a bedside button might 
flood the room with brilliant light and 
betray her beyond redemption. 

“Ssssssssh!"’ she said again sharply, 
as though in warning, and a moment 
later dodged out through the door, 
going as noiselessly as she had come. 

But the ground was now dangerous, 
she felt; and she was glad to escape to 
the comparative freedom of a wider 
hallway, running at right angles to the 
one she had just left, This surely led 
to the back stairs, she argued, as she 
groped her way stealthily forward. 
She was even debating whether it 
would not be better to risk the fully 
lighted front stairs, rather than lose 
time as she was doing, when her 
groping hands came in contact with 
the cool wood of the polished balus- 
trade. 
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Her foot was on the carpeted second 
step, when she drew back, with a ter- 
rified catch of the breath. 

The familiar click of a light-button 
had thrown the entire hall and stair- 
way into dazzling light. A man stood 
at the foot of the stairs, in his slip- 
pered feet, with his hand still on the 
button. He had not yet seen her; 
but it was too late to escape. 

It was the bibulous English butler 
who had shown her to her room. Ina 
crook of his arm he carried a Sauterne 
bottle and a nearly empty champagne 
bottle, carefully recorked. It was 
plain, Mame argued, that he was pil- 
fering a nightcap for himself. That 
gave her at least a shred of courage. 

She hesitated only the fraction of a 
second. Then she coldly and _ briskly 
descended the stairs, with her hot- 
water bottle in her hand. 

The butler fell back a step or two 
at the sudden apparition, blinked at her 
unsteadily in the strong light, and made 
a gigantic effort to draw himself up. 

Mame’s first intention had been to 
march disdainfully past him; but this, 
she remembered, was now out of the 
question. It was midnight or past, 
and for all his unsteadiness of limb he 
was a shrewd and capable person, well 
trained in his duties. 

“Well, miss, what is it?’ She could 
see him putting on his official attitude, 
just as he might draw on his serving- 
coat. The new nurse, apparently, 
took cold easily, for she still wore her 
galoshes. 

“Which way do I go to the kitchen?” 
she demanded curtly. 

“The kitchen, miss, is closed.”’ He 
was looking at her with his pale and 
beady little eyes. “‘What were you 
wanting?” 

“I must have some hot water,’’ she 
answered, swaying her instrument of 
deliverance before her. 

“There is a bathroom on your floor, 
miss, two doors to the right of your 
own door.’”’ He spoke thickly but 
peremptorily. Mame could plainly see 
that he was not to be juggled with. 

“T said hot water, not warm,” she 
retorted almost angrily. 


“You'll find a gas-heater in the bath- 
room, miss,” he added, more respect- 
fully. She tried to wither him with a 
look, but it was unavailing. He even 
preceded her to her own door, turning 
the lights on and off as they went. 

A moment later, as she stood biting 
the end of her fingers in mingled vex- 
ation and anxiety, she could hear the 
sound of running water, and the hollow 
puff of a lighted gas-flame. She won- 
dered, dreadingly, if she was never to 
get rid ofthe man. As she waited, she 
let down her hair. 

The butler appeared with a steam- 
ing pitcher. He entered unsteadily, 
to her preoccupied “Come!” He 
looked at her over his shoulder as he 
put the steaming pitcher down on her 
dresser. 

“A demned fine girl!” he said to 
himself, as he looked at her for a 
second time, and seemed loath to 
leave. In fact, months afterward, he 
dilated to the second cook on the won- 
der of that chestnut hair, which now 
fairly blanketed the girl’s head and 
shoulders. 

“Are you in pain, miss?” he asked 
anxiously, coming nearer to her. His 
attitude was cogent, and yet non- 
committal. 

“No,” she said icily, and then she 
added, more discreetly, ‘No—not 
much.” 

“Isn’t there anything I can do for 
you?” he asked, still unabashed. 

It would have been laughable, under 
other circumstances, Mame felt—this 
solicitous tenderness of a too respon- 
sive English butler. 

“Yes, you can leave this room,” 
she said steadily. ‘I shall not want 
anything more.” 

A sudden flame of audacious heat 
crept into the bloated face above her, 
but the butler saw that this woman 
meant what she said, and silently left 
the room, nursing his two bottles in 
the crook of his arm. 

A shudder, as momentarily benumb- 
ing as a chill, swept over Mame from 
head to foot. Then a sudden passion 
to get out where she could breathe and 
move took its place—at whatever 
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ultimate loss—only to get away from 
that house of benumbing horrors. 

The mood passed, however, and 
with an effort she shook her tired 
nerves together. Then still once more 
she groped her way out through the 
darkness Now, however, there was 
neither trepidation nor hesitancy in 
her silent movements, as she flitted 
through the hallway, and passed like a 
shadow down ‘the dark stairs. 

She paused only once—at the door 
which she knew was Lydia Van 
Schaick’s bedroom. In an oriel win- 
dow, opposite this door, was a little 
alcove fitted up with bookshelves, a 
highly polished writing-table and two 
low-seated rattan lounging-chairs. On 
one end of the writing-table stood a 
flat silver vase holding a spray of roses; 
on the other end stood a desk tele- 
phone transmitter and an oblong folio 
of green morocco with ‘Telephone 
Addresses’’ stamped -in gold on its 
richly tooled cover. All this Mame 
noticed with one quick glance, as, 
nursing the knob in her cautious fin- 
gers, she turned it slowly. 

The door was securely locked, from 
the inside. 

One chance remained to her—by 
way of the little white-tiled bathroom, 
which she had caught a glimpse of on 
her first journey up through the house. 
This bathroom, she knew, would open 
into the girl’s boudoir itself. 

This door was unlocked. A mo- 
ment later she was inside, and the door 
was closed behind her. She groped 
carefully across the tiled flooring, un- 
til her finger-tips came in contact with 
a second door, which creaked a little 
at her touch, for it stood a few inches 
ajar. 

This door she opened, inch by inch, 
in terror of that tiny hinge-creak. It 
was a sleeping-room she knew the 
moment she had crept inside; and it 
held a sleeper, for the air seemed laden 
with some subtle fragrance of warmth 
and soft womanhood. 

Mame listened with strained atten- 
tion, hoping to overhear the quiet 
and regular breathing of the sleeper. 
But no sound reached her ears. 


Through the muffling blackness she 
could dimly make out the open door- 
way leading into what must be the 
girl’s sitting-room. In that room, 
Mame felt, would stand the chiffonier. 

She felt her way to the foot of the bed. 
There she stood, strained second after 
second, still listening. No sound came 
from the sleeper; but she could feel her 
presence there, as though the room had 
been steeped in noonday light. 

Step by step, then, she crawled and 
edged her way into the second vault 
of black silence, feeling with out- 
stretched fingers for each piece of fur- 
niture. The chiffonier, some womanly 
intuition told her, would stand between 
the two heavily curtained windows. 

Her feelings had not misled her. It 
was a well-made piece of furniture, 
and the top drawer opened noiselessly. 
This was explored with light and fever- 
ish fingers, as a blind woman might. 
But it held nothing beyond laces and 
scattered bits of jewelry, and filmy 
things she could not name and place. 

The second drawer opened less 
readily, and a key had been left in the 
lock. She touched little leather boxes, 
deciding they must be jewel-cases, 
and methodic little layers of silk and 
linen, and a package or two of papers. 
Then her fingers fell on something 
cold, and hard, and purposeful. It 
was a woman’s little revolver, obvi- 
ously, with a jeweled handle. She ex- 
plored the trigger-guard and the safety- 
latch with studious fingers, and de- 
cided that it was a 32-calibre ham- 
merless. 

Then her startled hand went up 
to her lips, and she wheeled noiselessly 
about where she stood. It could not 
have been a sound that she heard. It 
was only a presence that had made 
itself felt to some sixth sense in her. 

It was nothing that she had heard 
or seen, but she leaned forward and 
studied the surrounding gloom in- 
tently, from side to side. 

Acting under some quick subliminal 
impulse, she picked the little hammer- 
less weapon up out of the drawer, with 
one hand, while her other hand ex- 
plored its farther end. This exploring 
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hand felt feverishly along the edges 
of what seemed a mother-of-pearl 
writing-portfolio, and rummaged 
quickly and deftly down among laces 
and silks, until her fingers came in con- 
tact with the glazed surface of a little 
oblong box. 

There could be no two thoughts as 
to what that box was. It was the 
glove-box which held that particular 
package for which she had already 
dared so much. 

An awakened and alert sixth sense 
still warned her of something ominous 
and imminent; but there was neither 
fear nor hesitation in her actions as 
she drew out the little oblong box and 
with quick fingers thrust it, along with 
the toy-like hammerless, into the 
bosom of her dress. 

Then she took three stealthy steps 
forward—and once again caught her 
breath sharply. 

“Somebody is in this room!” 

The intruder and thief fell back, 
step by step, gropingly, until she 
touched the chiffonier once more. 

“Somebody is in this room!” 

It was a woman’s voice that broke 
in on the black silence, a quiet but 
sternly challenging voice, tremulous 
with agitation, yet strident with the 
triumph of conviction. 

“Who is here?” 

Mame did not move. She stood 
there, breathing a little heavily, watch- 
ing. For now that sudden challenge 
neither thrilled nor agitated her. Con- 
sciousness, in some way, refused to 
react. Her tired nerves had already 
been strained to their uttermost; noth- 
ing now could stir her dormant senses. 

Then she felt the sudden soft patter 
of bare feet on the floor. 

Still she waited, wondering what this 
movement could mean. And, as she 
had felt at other times, in moments of 
dire peril, a sense of detached and dis- 
embodied personality seized her—a 
feeling that the mind had slipped its 
sheath of the body and was standing 
on watch beyond and above her. She 
suddenly heard the sound of a key being 
withdrawn. It was from the door 
leading into the hallway. Then, almost 
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before she realized what it meant, the 
bedroom door had been slammed shut, 
a second key had rattled and clicked 
decisively in its lock—and she was a 
prisoner! 

A moment later she caught the sound 
of the signal-bell in the alcove. 

“Central, quickly, give me the Sixty- 
seventh street police station!’ It 
was the same clear and determined 
young voice that had spoken from the 
doorway. 

There was a silence of only a few 
seconds. Then Mame heard the girl 
give her name and house number. 
This she had to repeat twice, appar- 
ently, to the sleepy sergeant. 

“There is a burglar in this house. 
Send an officer here at once!” 

A chill douche of apprehension 
seemed to restore Mame to her senses. 
She ran across the room and groped 
feverishly along the wall for the electric- 
light button. She could find none. 
But on the chiffonier was a drop-globe, 
and with one quick turn of the wrist 
the room was flooded with tinted light. 

The prisoner first verified her fears; 
there was no way of escape by way of 
the windows. These, she at once saw, 
were utterly impossible. 

So she stood in front of the mirror 
thinking hard and fast, and for the 
second time that night she decided to 
let down her hair. She could twist 
the bank-notes up into a little rope, 
and pin her thick braids closely down 
over them, and no one might think to 
search for them there. 

She tore open her dress and flung 
the cover from the precious glove-box, 
scattering the gloves about in her fever- 
ish search. 

The box held nothing. The money 
was not there. It had been hidden 
elsewhere. And she might never have 
known until it was too late! 

Then methodically and more coolly 
she made a second search throughout 
the now lighted room. But nowhere 
could she find the package she needed. 
And, after all, it was too late! 

So she set to work to rearrange the 
chiffonier, vacuously, and did what 
she could to put the room once more 
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in order. This done, she took up her 
hot-water bottle, and still told herself 
that she must not give up. Then she 
seated herself in a little white-and-gold 
rocker, and waited, quietly blazing 
out through her jungle of danger each 
different narrow avenue of expediency. 

“Poor Jim!’ she murmured, under 
_ her breath, with one dry sob. 

The hum of voices came to her from 
the hallway—the servants, obviously, 
had been awakened. She could hear 
the footsteps come to a stop without, 
and the shuffling of slippered feet on 
the hardwood floor. Then came the 
drone of excited whisperings, the creak 
and jar of doors opening and closing. 

Then, remote and muffied and far- 
away, sounded the sharp ringing of a 
bell. Somebody out in the hallway 
gasped a relieved, “Thank heaven!” 

Mame looked at herself in the mir- 
ror, adjusting her hair, and taking note 
of the two little circles of scarlet that 
had deepened and spread across her 
feverish cheeks. 

Then she sat down once more, and 
swung the hot-water bottle from her 
forefinger, and waited. 

She heard the dull thud of the front 
door closing and a moment later the 
sound of quick footsteps on the stairs. 

She looked about the comfortable, 
rose-tinted room, with its gilded Louis 
clock, with its womanish signs and 
tokens, with its nest-like warmth and 
softnesses; she looked about her slowly 
and comprehensively, as though she 
had been taking her last view of life. 

Then she rose and went to the door, 
for the police had arrived. 


VI 


DuRKIN was both puzzled and appre- 
hensive. That a hansom should follow 
his own at eleven o’clock at night, for 
some twenty-odd blocks, was a singular 
enough coincidence. That it should 
stop when he stopped, that it should 
wait, not a square away, for him to 
come out of his café and then shadow 
him home for another thirteen circui- 
tous blocks, was more than a coinci- 


dence. It was a signal for the utmost 
discretion. 

It was not that Durkin, at this stage 
of the kaleidoscopic game, was given 
to wasting tissue in unnecessary worry. 
But there had been that mysterious 
cigar-light in the hallway. When he 
had glanced cautiously down through 
the darkness, leaning well out over the 
bannister, he had distinctly seen the 
little glow of light. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of his own top-floor rooms, the 
building was given over to business 
offices, and by night he had invariably 
found the corridors empty and un- 
used. 

But when he descended quietly, to 
reconnoitre, he saw that no one went 
down to the street door. And no one, 
he could see equally well, remained on 
the stairs or in the halls, for he turned 
on the gas, floor by floor, as he went 
back to his rooms. 

Yet nobody, intelligently trying to 
secrete himself, would thus flaunt a 
lighted cigar in the darkness. From 
the suave and mellow odor of that 
cigar, too, Durkin knew that the in- 
truder was something more than the 
ordinary house-thief and night-hawk. 

As he thought the matter over, com- 
fortably lounging back in a big arm- 
chair up in his rooms, he tried to force 
himself to the pacifying conclusion 
that the whole affair was fortuitous. 
He would keep a weather-eye open for 
such casual occurrences, in the future; 
but he now had no time to bother with 
the drifting shadows of uncertainty. 
He had already that day faced more 
material dangers ; there were also more 
substantial perils, he knew, rising up 
about him. 

He flung himself back, with a sigh, 
after looking at his watch, and through 
the upward-threading drifts of his 
cigar smoke he wondered what was 
taking place in the house not two 
hundred yards away from him, where 
Mame was so wakefully watching and 
working, while he sat there, idly wait- 
ing. 
He afterward decided that in his 
sheer weariness of body and mind he 
must have dozed off into a light sleep. 

















It was after midnight when he awoke 
with a start, a vague sense of impend- 
ing evil heavy upon him. 

His first thought, on awakening, 
was that someone had knocked. He 
glanced at his watch, as he sprang to 
open the door. It was on the point of 
one. 

Mame should have been back an 
hour ago. Then he had fallen asleep, 
of a certainty, he decided, with electric 
rapidity of thought. 

But this was she, come at last, he 
conjectured. Yet with that sense of 
impending danger still over him he 
stepped back and turned down the 
lights. Then he quietly and cau- 
tiously opened the door. 

No one was there. He peered down 
through the gloom of the hallways, 
but still neither sound nor movement 
greeted him. 

His now distraught mind quickly 
ran the gamut of possibilities. A baf- 
flingly indeterminate impression seized 
him that somebody, somewhere, was 
reaching out to him through the mid- 
night silence, trying to come in touch 
with him and speak to him. 

He looked at the motionless clapper 
of his transmitter signal-bell, where he 
had discreetly muffled the little gong 
with a linen handkerchief. It could 
not have been the telephone. 

Yet he caught up the receiver with a 
gesture of half-angered impatience. 

‘ in this house—send an 
officer at once!” were the words which 
sped along the wire into his listening 
ear. 

An officer at once! Six quick strokes 
of conjecture seemed to form the miss- 
ing link to his chain of thought. 

““My God!” he cried in terror, “that 
means Mame!” 

There had been a hitch, somewhere, 
and in some way. And that was the 
Van Schaicks telephoning for the po- 
lice—yes, decided Durkin, struggling 
to keep his clearness of head, it would 
be first to the Sixty-seventh street 
station that they would send for 
help. 

He had already learned, or striven 
to learn, at such work, not only to 
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think and to act, but to do his think- 
ing while he did his acting. 

He rummaged through a suit-case 
filled with lineman’s tools and snatched 
up a nickel badge similar to that worn 
by inspectors of the Consolidated Gas 
Company. It was taking odds such 
as he had never before in his career 
dared to take. But the case, he felt, 
was desperate. 

Once off the Avenue he ran the 
greater part of the way round the 
block, for he knew that in five min- 
utes at the outside the- police them- 
selves would be on the scene. And as 
he ran he let his alert imagination play 
along the difficulties that walled him 
in, feeling, in ever-shifting fancy, for 
the line of least resistance: 

He mounted the brownstone steps 
three at a time and tore at the bell.. 
He pushed his way authoritatively up 
through a cluster of servants, shivering 
and chattering and whispering along 
the hall. 

At a young woman in a crimson 
quilted dressing-gown, faced with baby- 
blue silk, he flashed his foolish little 
metal shield. She was a resolute- 
browed, well-poised girl, looking 
strangely boyish with her tumbled hair 
thrown loosely to one side. 

“I’m the plain-clothes man, the de- 
tective from the police station.” 

He looked at her abstractedly and 
curtly shifted his revolver from his hip- 
pocket to his side-pocket. This caused 
a stir among the servants. 

““Get those people out of here!’ he 
ordered. 

The resolute-browed young woman 
in the dressing-gown slipped a key into 
his hand and pointed to a doorway. 

“This thing was half expected, 
ma’am, at headquarters,” said Durkin 
hurriedly, as he fitted the key. 
a woman, isn’t it?” 

The girl with the resolute brow and 
the tumbled hair could not say. 

“But I think I understand,” she 
went on hurriedly. “I had quite a 
large sum of money, several thousand 
dollars, in my room here!”’ 

Durkin, who had stooped to un- 
lock the door, turned on her quickly. 


“It’s 
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“And it’s still in this room?’ he 
demanded. 

“No; it worried me too much. I 
was going to keep it, but I took it 
down to the bank this afternoon.” 

Then the girl said ‘Sir!’ wonder- 
ingly; for Durkin had emitted a quick 
oath of anger. They were doubly de- 
feated. By this time the bedroom door 
was open. 

“Ah, I thought it would be a wo- 
man,” he went on coolly, as he glanced 
at Mame’s staring and wide eyes. 
“And, if I mistake not, Miss Van 
Schaick, this is Number 17358 at the 
Central Office.” 

Mame knew his chortle was one of 
hysteria, but still she looked and won- 
dered. Once more Durkin flashed his 
badge as he took her firmly by one 
shaking wrist. 

“You come with me,” he said, with 
quiet authority, and step by step he 
led her out into the hallway. 

“It’s too bad!” broke in the girl in 
the dressing-gown half relentingly, 
with an effort to see the prisoner’s dis- 
creetly downcast face. 

“An old offender!” 
gruffly. ; 

The bibulous English butler in the 
doorway shook his head knowingly, 
plainly intimating that he all along 
knew as much. 

“Have these people watch the back 
of the house—every window and door, 
till the inspector and his men come 
up. I'll rap for the patrol from the 
front.” 

Durkin waited for neither reply nor 
questions, but hurried his charge down 
the stairway, across the wide hall and 
out through the heavy front door. 

The audacity, the absurdity of it all 
made him light-headed, and he broke 
into a raucous laugh as he stood with 
her in the cool and free night air. 

But once down on the sidewalk he 
caught her shaking hand in his and 
ran with her, ran desperately and 
madly, until the rattle and clatter of 
hoofs broke on his ear. It was a 
patrol-wagon rumbling round from the 
Avenue on the east. He would have 
turned back, but at the curb in front 


said Durkin 


of the Van Schaick mansion already 
a patrolman stood, rapping feverishly 
for help. 

In his dilemma Durkin dropped 
breathlessly down an area stairs, feeling 
the limp weight of the woman on his 
body as he fell. He dragged her in 
under the shadow of the heavy brown- 
stone steps, behind a galvanized iron 
garbage can, hoping against hope that 
he had not been noticed and silently 
praying that if indeed the end was to 
come it would not come in a setting 
so sordid and mean and small. 

A street cat, lean and gaunt and 
hungry-looking, slunk like a shadow 
down the area steps. The eyes of the 
two fugitives watched it intently; and 
as it slunk and crept from shadow to 
shadow it suddenly became, to the 
worn and depressed Durkin, a symbol 
of his own career, a homeless and mi- 
gratory Hunger, outlawed, pursued, 
unresting, a ravenous and unappeased 
purloiner of a great city’s scraps and 
tatters. 

The soft pressure of Mame’s arm on 
his own drove the passing thought 
from his mind. And they sat together 
on the stone slabs, silently, hand in 
hand, till the hoofs clattered and 
rattled past once more and the street 
noises died down and hastily opened 
windows were closed and footsteps no 
longer passed along the street above 
them. 

Then they ventured cautiously out, 
and, waiting their chance, sauntered 
decorously toward the corner. There 
they boarded a passing car, bound 
southward and crowded to the doors 
with the members of a German mu- 
sical club, who sang drunkenly and 
boisterously as they went. 

It seemed the most celestial of mu- 
sic to Durkin, as he hung on a strap in 
their midst, with Mame’s warm body 
hemmed in close to his, and the pre- 
cious weight of it clinging and swaying 
there from his arm. 

Suddenly he looked down at her. 

“Where are you going tonight?” he 
asked. 

Their eyes met. The tide of aban- 
donment that had threatened to en- 
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gulf him slowly subsided, as he read 
the quiet pain in her gaze. 

“T am going back to the Ralston,” 
she said, with resolute simplicity. 

“But, good heavens! think of the 
risk!” he-still half-heartedly pleaded. 
“It’s dangerous now!” 

““My beloved own,” she said quietly, 
with her habitual slow little head 
shake, “life has worse dangers than 
the Ralston!” 


VII 


Mame irrelevantly wondered, as she 
slowly wakened in response to the call 
that had been left at the hotel office, 
if Durkin were still sleeping. 

His awakening, she knew, would be 
a gray and disheartening one. The 
meaning of their defeat would then 
come home to him, probably, for the 
first time, and once more, and with all 
her strength, she would have to help 
him face the old-time, dreaded mo- 
notony of inactive life. 

“Poor Jim!” she murmured again 
under her breath. 

She hoped, as she wakened to her 
world of realities, that he at least was 
sleeping, that he at least was getting 
his rest of nerve and body, for some 
heavy dregs of her own utter weariness 
of the previous night still weighed 
down her spirits and ached in her 
limbs. 

She had always boasted that she 
could sleep like a child. “I make a 
rampart of my two pillows, and no 
worries ever get in!’’ Yet she now 
felt, as she waited for a lingering last 
minute or two in her warm bed, that 
she could lie there forever and still feel 
tired and still be unsatisfied with her 
too brief rest. 

But she had already sternly made 
her plans for the day, and time, she 
knew, was precious. She at once or- 
dered up an ample breakfast of fruit 
and eggs and coffee and deviled mut- 
ton chops—remembering, as she rigor- 
ously devoured her meat, that Durkin 
had always declared she was carnivor- 
ous, protesting that he could tell it by 
those solid white English teeth of hers! 


Then she dressed herself simply, in a 
white shirt waist and a black cloth 
skirt, with a black-feathered turban 
hat draped with a heavy traveling veil. 
This simple toilet, however, she made 
with infinite care, realizing that to- 
day, as never before, appearances were 
to count with her. 

Then she stepped into a hansom, 
and, through the clear, cool, autumnal 
sunlight, drove straight down to the 
Guilford, an apartment hotel, where 
Sunset Bryan, the race-track plunger, 
made his home when in New York. 

The Guilford was one of those ultra- 
ornamented, over-upholstered, upper 
Broadway hotels, replete with marble 
and onyx, with plate glass and gilt 
and outward imperturbability, where 
a veneer of ceremonial covered the 
punkwood of affluent license. It was 
here, Mame knew, that little Myers, 
the jockey, held forth in state; it was 
here that an unsavory actress or two 
made her home; that Upton Banastar, 
the turfman, held rooms; that Pen- 
field himself had once lived; it was 
here that the initiated sought and 
found the court of every gentlemanly 
blackleg in all New York. 

Mame’s fingers trembled a little at 
the office desk as she took out her card 
and penciled beneath her name: “‘Rep- 
resenting the Morning Fournal.” 

She knew that Sunset Bryan’s suc- 
cess on the circuit, his midnight 
prodigalities, his bewildering lavish- 
ness of life and his projected depar- 
ture for New Orleans had already 
brought the reporters buzzing about 
his apartments. Even as she lifted 
the blotter to dry the line she had 
written with such craven boldness her 
eye fell on a well-thumbed card before 
her bearing the inscription: 


ALBERT ERIC SPAULDING 
The Sunday Sun 


A moment later she had it in her 
white-gloved hand, with her own card 
discreetly hidden away, and she was 
asking the busy clerk behind the desk 
if she could see Mr. Bryan. 

“Mr. Bryan is a very late riser,” he 
explained. 
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“T know that,” she answered coolly, 
“but he’s expecting me, I think.” 

The clerk looked at her, as he 
stamped the card, and he continued to 
look at her studiously and yet quiz- 
zically, as a bell-boy led her back to 
the elevator. Sunset Bryan and the 
type of men he stood for the puzzled 
clerk knew well enough; but this type 
of. woman he did not know. Sunset, 
obviously, was branching out. 

“You needn’t bother to wait!” she 
said to the youth who had touched the 
electric button. beside the great, high- 
paneled door of the apartment. 

She stood there quietly until the 
boy had turned a corner in the hallway; 
then she boldly opened the door and 
stepped inside. 

The big, many-mirrored, crimson- 
carpeted room was empty, but from 
an inner room came. the clinking of 
chopped ice against glass and the hiss 
of a seltzer siphon. The race-track 
king was evidently about to take his 
morning pick-me-up. A heavy odor 
of stale cigar smoke filled the place. 
She wondered what the next step 
would be. 

“Hello, there, Allie, old boy!” the 
gambler’s offhand and _ surprisingly 
genial bass voice called out, as he 
heard the door close sharply behind 
Mame. 

That must mean, thought the fright- 
ened girl, that Albert Eric Spaulding 
and the plunger were old friends. 
Once more the siphon hissed and 
spat and the ice clinked against the 
thin glass. Here was a predicament. 

“Hello!” answered Mame at last, 
steeling herself into a careless buoy- 
ancy of tone ill suited to the fear- 
dilated pupils of her eyes. 

She heard a muffled but startled 
“Good God!” echo from the inner 
room. A moment later the doorway 
was blocked by the shadow of a huge 
figure, and she knew that she was being 
peered at by a pair of small, wolfish 
eyes, as coldly challenging as they 
were audacious. 

She looked nervously at her gloved 
hands, and at the little handkerchief 
she was torturing between her slightly 


shaking fingers. Her gloves, she 
noticed, were stained here and there 
with perspiration. 

If she had not already passed 
through her chastening ordeal with a 
certain half-drunken English butler, 
and if the shock of that untoward 
experience had not in some way be- 
numbed and hardened her shrinking 
womanhood, she felt that she would 
have screamed aloud and then in- 
continently fled. It flashed through 
her, with the lightning-like rapidity 
of thought at such moments, that for 
all her’ dubiously honest career she 
had been strangely sheltered from the 
coarser brutalities of life. She had 
always shrunk from the unclean and 
the unlovely. If she had not always 
been honest, she had at least always 
been honorable. Durkin, from the 
first, had recognized and respected 
this inner and better side of her beat- 
ing so forlornly and so ineffectually 
against the bars of actuality; and it 
was this half-hidden fineness of fibre 
in him, she told herself, that had al- 
ways marked him, to her, as different 
from other men. But here was a man 
from whom she could look for no such 
respect, a corrupt and evil liver whom 
she had already taunted and chal- 
lenged with her own show of apparent 
evilness. So she still tortured her 
handkerchief and felt the necessity of 
explaining herself, for the big gam- 
bler’s roving little eyes were still siz- 
ing her up, cold-bloodedly, judicially, 
terrifyingly. 

“You're all right, little girl,” he 
said genially, as his six feet of insolent 
rotundity came and towered over her. 
“You're all right! And a dimple in 
your chin, too, just like Julia Mar- 
lowe!” 

A new wave of courage seemed 
pumping through all of the shrinking 
girl’s veins of a sudden, and she looked 
up at her enemy unwaveringly, smil- 
ing a little. Whereupon he smilingly 
and admiringly pinched her ear, and 
insisted that she have a John Collins 
with him. 

Again she felt the necessity for talk- 
ing. Unless the stress of action came 














to save her she felt that she would 
faint. 

“I’m a Morning Fournal reporter,” 
she began hurriedly. 

“The devil you are!”’ he said with a 
note of disappointment, his wagging 
head still on one side, in undisguised 
admiration. 

“Yes, I’m from the fournal,”’ she 
began. 

“Then how did you get this card?” 

“That’s a mistake in the office—the 
clerk must have sent you the wrong 
one,” she answered glibly. 

“Come off! Come off! You good- 
looking women are all after me!” and 
he pinched her ear again. 

“T’m a Morning Fournal reporter,” 
she found herself rattling on as she 
stood there quaking in mysterious fear 
of him, “and we’re going to run a story 
about you being the Monte Cristo 
of modern circuit-followers, and all 
that sort of thing. Then we wanted 
to know if it was true that you copped 
one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars on Africander at Saratoga, and 
if you would let our photographer get 
some nice pictures of your rooms here, 
and a good one of yourself—oh, yes, 
you would take a splendid picture. 
And then I wanted to know if it is true 
that your system is to get two horses 
that figure up asif they each had a good 
square chance and then play the longer 
of the two and put enough on the other 
for a place to cover your losses if the 
first one should lose. And our sport- 
ing editor, you know, has said that 
you make that a habit, and that often 
enough you are able to cash on both, 
and that you Fs 

“Say, look here, little girl, what in 
the devil are you driving at, anyway?” 

“I’m a reporter on the Morning 
Fournal,” she reiterated vacuously, 
foolishly, passing her hand across her 
forehead with a weak little gesture of 
bewilderment. 

“Well, it’s a shame for a girl like 
you to get afraid of me this way! 
Hold on, now, don’t butt in! It’s not 
Square to use a mouth like that for 
talking—I’d rather see it laughing, 
any day. So just cool down and tell 
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me, honest and out-and-out, what it is 
you're after.” 

She flung herself forward and hung 
on him, in a mad and quite unlooked 
for paroxysm of weeping and hysteria, 
reckless of the moment and of the 
future. 

“It’s this,” she sobbed in a sudden 
mental obsession, the tears of actual 
anguish running down her face. “It’s 
this,” she went on shrilly, hurriedly. 
“I’ve my money on the Duke of 
Ke today—and if he doesn’t come 
in I'm going to kill myself!"’ 

Sunset Bryan let his arm drop from 
her shoulder in astonishment. Then 
he stepped back a few paces, studying 
her face as she mopped it with her 
moistened handkerchief. 

“Why'd you do it?” he demanded. 

““Because— because Clara—that’s 
Clara Shirley, his rider’s sister—told 
me the Duke of Kendall was fixed to 
win on a long shot this afternoon!’’ 

“Now, look here—are you, or are 
you not, a newspaper woman?” 

“No, I’m not,” she shrilled out. 
“T lied, just to get in to see you!” 

“And you’ve put your money on 
this Duke of Kendall?” 

“Every cent I own—every cent! 
If I lose it—ah— It will kill me to 
lose it!” 

“But what the devil did you come 
here for?’ 

“Because I am desperate! 
I’ve——” 

“Now, don’t spoil those lovely eyes 
with crying this way, honey-girl! 
What would I get if I told you some- 
thing about that race this afternoon?” 

“Oh, I’d give you anything!” she 
cried impulsively, snatching some be- 
lated hope from the change in his tone. 

“Do you mean that?’ he demanded 
suddenly, stepping back and looking 
at her from under his shaggy brows. 

“No—no, not that,” she gasped 
quickly, in terror, for then, and then 
only, did she understand his meaning. 
She felt that she had floundered into 
a quagmire of pollution, and that the 
more fiercely she struggled and fought, 
the more stained with its tainted 
waters she was destined to remain. 


I’ve— 
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She was afraid to look up at the 
crafty, sunburnt, animal-like face be- 
fore her, with its wrinkles about the 
heavy line of the mouth and in the 
corners of the shrewd and squinting 
eyes. 

She felt that the very air of life was 
being walled and held away from her. 
Still another fierce longing for escape 
took hold of her, and she shuddered 
a little as she fought and battled 
against it. She seemed without the 
strength to speak, and could only 
shake her head and try not to shrink 
away from him. 

“Still afraid of me, eh?” he asked 
as he lifted her drooping head brazenly 
with his forefinger under her chin. 
He studied her tear-stained, colorless 
face for a minute or two, and then he 
went on: 

“Well, I’m not so rotten as I might 
be! Here’s a tip for you, little girl! 
The Duke of Kendall ts goin’ to come 
in on a long shot, and what’s more, 
he’s goin’ to run on odds of fifty to 
one!”’ 

“You're certain of it?’’ she gasped. 

“Dead sure of it, between you and 
me! There’s a gang down at the Ross- 
more’d cover this floor with gold 
just to know that tip!”’ 

“Then we can win! It’s not too 
late!” she broke out fervently, for- 
getting the man before her. She was 
already reaching up to draw down her 
veil, with a glance over her shoulder 
at the door. 

“Am I goin’ to see you again?’’ he 
still wheedled. 

Again their eyes met. She had to 
struggle desperately to keep down the 
inward horror of it all. 

“Yes,”’ she murmured. 

“When?” he demanded. 

“T'll come back—tomorrow!” 

She already had her hand on the 
door-handle when he called to her 
sharply. 

“Here, wait one minute!” 

She paused, in some deadly new fear 
of him. 

“Look here, little girl, I began to 
follow this business of mine when I 
was nineteen years old. I’m forty- 


three now, and in those twenty-four 
years I’ve hauled in a heap of money. 
Are you listening?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“What I haven’t made by plunging 
I’ve made by poker. And I’d never have 
come out the long end if I didn’t know 
a thing or two about faces. I know a 
bluff when I see it. Now I want to 
tell you something.” 

“Well?” she faltered. 

“You're not coming back tomor- 
row! You’re not comin’ back at all, 
my pink-and-white beauty! I’m tell- 
in’ you this for two reasons. One is 
that I don’t want you to carry off the 
idea that you’ve been breakin’ me all 
up, and the other is that I’m not so 
rotten bad as—well, as Bob Pinkerton 
would try to make me out. That’s 
all.” 

“Good-bye!” murmured the hum- 
bled woman from the doorway. 

“Good-bye, and good luck!’ an- 
swered Sunset Bryan in his genial 
bass. 


Vill 


For all the rest of that day Mabel 
Candler hated herself, hated Durkin 
for the mean and despicable paths 
into which he and his plottings had 
forced her, hated even her sordid and 
humiliating conquest of the gambler 
Bryan and his secret. 

But most of all she hated what she 
saw was happening within herself, the 
insidious and yet implacable harden- 
ing and narrowing of all her nature, 
the accumulating of bemeaning and 
corroding memories, the ripening of a 
more and more morose self-contempt 
into a sullen malevolence of thought 
and wish. 

She told herself, forlornly, that she 
still would not let her better nature 
die without a struggle, for all that she 
had done, and for all that she had 
been through. What crushed and dis- 
heartened her was the conviction that 
this struggle would once more, in the 
end, prove a futile one. She was not 
bad, though, all bad, like women she 
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had known! She had always aspired 
and turned toward what was right and 
good—her spirit cried out desolately. 
It was not that she had gained any- 


thing through all her wrong-doing. 


From the first, she felt, she had been 
the tool in some stronger hand; she 
had been only the leaf on the winds of 
some darker destiny. At first it had 
been to live, and nothing more. Now 
it was to love—only some day to love 
as she had always hoped to do; not at 
once to win that crown, but some day 
to hope to be able to win that crown, 
for this she was surrendering her 
womanhood, her integrity of soul, 
even the last shred of her tattered self- 
respect. 

She would not die in a day, she told 
herself again, desperately. She would 
not surrender everything without a 
struggle. What remained of her scat- 
tered legions of honor, she passion- 
ately promised herself, would still be 
gathered together and fostered and 
guarded. 

Above all things she needed com- 
panionship. Durkin meant much to 
her—meant far too much to her, for 
time and time again he had only too 
easily shattered her card-house of good 
resolutions. She had blindly sub- 
merged herself for him and his efforts. 
It was not that she stopped to blame 
or reprove him—her feeling was more 
one of pity, of sorrow for the unstable 
and unreconciled nature in the fell 
clutch of circumstances. Yes, hemeant 
more to her than she dare tell herself. 
But there were moods and moments 
when he proved inadequate. If she 
had, or could have, the friendship of 
women, the comradeship of one warm 
woman quick to understand another, 
she vaguely felt that things might not 
yet be so ill with her. 

But she knew of none. There was 
no one, she felt, to whom she could 
turn. And she tried to console her- 
self with the bitter unction of the claim 
that with her the world had always 
been unkind and cruel. 

This maddening feeling of self-hate 
and contempt stayed with her all that 
day. It made stiflingly hideous and 


sinister, to her brooding eyes, the over- 
furnished woman’s poolroom which 
had once been Penfield’s own, where 
she counted out her money and placed 
her bet on the Duke of Kendall. The 
broken-spirited and hard-faced women 
who waited about the operator’s wicket, 
the barrenness and malignity of their 
lives, the vainly muffled squalidness of 
that office of envenomed Chance, the 
empty and hungry eyes that waited 
and watched the figure-covered black- 
board, the wolf-like ears that pricked 
up at the report of some belated prey 
in the distance—it all filled Mame with 
a new and disheartening hatred of her- 
self and the life into which she had 
drifted. 

“Oh, God!’ she prayed silently, yet 
passionately, while the little sounder 
in the operator’s stall clicked and 
sang; “oh, God, may it turn out that 
this shall be the last!”’ 

Listlessly she read the messages, as 
the report for the fifth Aqueduct event 
of the afternoon began to flash in and 
the announcer cried out, “ They're off!’’ 
Dreamily she interpreted the snatches 
of information as they came in: 
“Scotch Heather leads, with White- 
Legs second!’ “Scotch Heather still 
leading at the quarter, and Heart’s 
Desire pressing White-Legs close.” 
“Heart’s Desire leads at the half, with 
the Duke of Kendall second.” ‘‘ White- 
Legs, the Duke of Kendall and Heart’s 
Desire bunched at the turn.” “Duke 
of Kendall holds the rail, with Heart’s 
Desire and White-Legs locked for sec- 
ond place.’”’ Then, for a minute or 
two, silence took possession of the little 
brass sounder. Then thrilled out the 
news: “The Duke of Kendall wins!’’ 

Mame quietly waited, amid the 
hubbub and crowding and commotion, 
until the wire report had been duly 
verified and the full returns posted. 

Then, when the little window of the 
paying clerk slid open for the making 
of settlements, she deposited her ticket 
and asked to have it in hundreds. 

Her slip read for two hundred dollars 
on the Duke of Kendall at odds of 
fifty to one. 

“T guess this shop shuts up soon on 
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this kind of runnin’,” said the paying 
clerk sourly, as he flung her money 
through his little wicket at her. She 
counted it methodically, amid the 
gasps and little envious murmurs of 
the women at her elbow, and then hur- 
ried from the room. 

“Well, you ought to be happier-look- 
ing!’ snarled a painted woman with 
solitaire diamond earrings as Mame 
hurried down the half-lighted stairway 
to the street. 

There the woman who ought to be 
happy signaled for a hansom and drove 
straight to Durkin’s apartments. 

She flung the pile of bills at him in 
a heap before his astonished eyes. 

“There it is,’ she said, with shaking 
hands and quivering lips, flashing at 
him a look in which he could see hatred, 
contempt, self-disgust and infinite un- 
happiness. 

‘There it is!’ she screamed at him 
shrilly. “‘There it is—all you wanted, 
at last, and I hope it will make you 
a 

he tore the veil she had dragged 
from her head between her two dis- 
traught hands and flung it from her, 
and then fell in the other’s arms and 
wept on his shoulder like a tired child, 
convulsively, bitterly, hopelessly. 


IX 


“HELEN cannot possibly sail tomor- 
row.” 

This was the cipher message which 
flashed from Samuel Curry to his New 
Orleans partner, giving him hurried 
warning that the final movement in 
their cotton coup had been again post- 
poned for at least another twenty-four 
hours. Mabel Candler, keeping watch 
on the uptown wires, had caught the 
first inkling of this relieving news. 
After a passionate*hour of talk and 
pleading from Durkin, and after twelve 
long hours of unbroken sleep, much of 
her spirit of rebelliousness had passed 
away and she had unwillingly and list- 
lessly taken up the threads of what 
seemed her sadly tangled duty once 


more. 


But with the advent of Curry’s cli- 
mactic message her old, more intimate 
interest in the game awoke. By day- 
light she had sent word down to Dur- 
kin, who, about that time, was having 
quite trouble enough of his own. 

For this underground guerrilla work, 
as it was called, had its risks in even 
the remoter parts of the city. But 
here, in the Wall Street district, by day 
the most carefully guarded area of all 
New York, just as by night the Ten- 
derloin is the most watched—here, 
with hundreds hourly passing to and 
fro and Central Office men buzzing 
back and forth, Durkin knew there 
were unusual perils and need for un- 
usual care. 

Yet early that morning, under the 
very eyes of a patrolman, he had casu- 
ally and hummingly entered the Postal 
Union conduit, by way of the manhole 
not sixty yards from Broadway itself. 
In his hands he carried his instruments 
and a bag of tools, and he nodded with 
businesslike geniality as the patrolman 
stepped over toward him. 

“Got a guard to stand round this 
manhole?’’ demanded the officer. 

“Nope!” said Durkin. ‘Three min- 
utes down here ought to do me!” 

“You people are gettin’ kind of care- 
less about these things,’’ rebuked the 
officer. “It’s me gets the blame, of 
course, when a horse sticks his foot in 
there!’’ 

“‘Oh, cover the hole, then!’ retorted 
Durkin genially, as he let himself down. 

Once safely in the covered gloom of 
the conduit, he turned on his light and 
studied a hurriedly made chart of the 
subway wire-disposition. The leased 
Curry wires, he very well knew, were 
already in active service; and the task 
before him was not unlike the difficult 
and dangerous operation of a surgeon. 
Having located and cut open his cables, 
and in so doing exposed the busy ar- 
teries of most of Wall Street’s brokerage 
business, he carefully adjusted his 
rheostat, throwing the resistance coils 
into circuit one by one as he turned the 
graduated pointer. It was essential 
that he should remain on a higher re- 
sistance than the circuit into which he 


























was cutting; in other words, he must 
not bleed his patient too much,. for 
either a heavy leakage or an accidental 
short-circuiting, he knew, would lead 
to suspicion and an examination, if not 
a prompt reversal to the protection of 
sothe distant and indirect wire. 

When his current had been nicely 
adjusted and his sensitive little polar- 
ized relay had broken into a fit of busy 
‘and animated chattering, he turned his 
_g\ attention to the unused and rusted 
. Vend of gas-pipe which careless work- 


~~ men, months and months or even years 


before, had hurriedly capped and left 
protruding a good half-inch into the 
conduit. On this cap he adjusted a 
pair of pocket pipe-tongues. It took 
all his weight to start the rusted pipe- 
head, but once loosened, it was only a 
minute’s work to unscrew the bit of 
metal and expose the waiting ends of 
the wires which he had already worked 
through from the basement end of the 
pipe. He then proceeded with great 
deliberation and caution to make his 
final connections, taking care to cover 
his footsteps as he went, concealing his 
wire where possible, and leaving, wher- 
ever convenient, no trace of interfer- 
ence. 

When everything was completed, 
it was nothing more than an incision 
made by a skilled and artful surgeon, 
a surgeon who had as carefully dressed 
the wound, and had left only a slender 
drainage tube to show how deep the 
cutting had been. 

Durkin then repacked his tools in his 
spacious, double-barreled club bag 
of black sea-lion, put out his light, 
emerged whistling and dirt-soiled from 
his manhole, and having rounded the 
block, slipped into his basement print- 
ing office and changed his clothes. 

What most amazed and impressed 
Durkin, when once his quadruplex 
had been adjusted and pressed into 
service, was the infinite carefulness 
and precision with which the Curry 
campaign had been prearranged. This 
Napoleonic operator’s private wires 
were humming with messages, depu- 
ties throughout the country were 
standing at his beck and call, waiting 
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to snatch up the crumbs which fell 
from his overloaded board, his corps 
of clerks were toiling away as feverishly 
as ever, Chicago and St. Louis and 
Memphis and New Orleans were being 
thrown into a fever of excitement 
and foreboding, fortunes were being 
wrested away in Liverpool, the Lan- 
caster mills were shutting down, and 
still cotton was going up, up, point by 
point; timid clerks and messenger boys 
and widows, even, were pouring their 
pennies and dollars into the narrowing 
trench which separated them from 
twenty-cent cotton and fortune. Yet 
only two men knew and understood 
just how this Napoleon of commerce 
was to abandon and leave to its own 
blind fate this great, uncomprehending 
and maddened army of followers. 
Speculators who had made their first 
money in following at his heels were 
putting not only all their winnings, but 
their original capital as well, on the 
“long’”’ side of the great bull move- 
ment, waiting for the Fata Morgana of 
twenty-cent cotton. However, this 
bull leader, Durkin felt, was infinitely 
wiser and craftier than those he led. 
Curry knew and saw the utter hopeless- 
ness of his cause; he realized that he 
was grandiloquently trifling with a 
great current that in the end, when 
its moment came, would sweep him 
and his followers away like chips. 
He faced and foresaw this calamity, 
and out of the calamity he quietly 
prepared to reap his harvest. 

As these thoughts ran through Dur- 
kin’s busy mind, some vague idea of 
the power which reposed in his knowl- 
edge of how great the current was to 
turn came tohim. Properly equipped, 
millions lay before him. But the 
strain of illegitimacy clung to his 
methods, and as it was, his returns at 
the best could be only a paltry few 
thousand—fifty or sixty or even a hun- 
dred thousand at most; with Curry it 
would be millions. 

Then he remembered his frugal 
train-despatching days at the barren 
little wooden station at Komoka Junc- 
tion, where forty dollars a month had 
seemed a fortune to him. He lighted 
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a Carolina perfecto, and inhaled it 
slowly and deliberately, and demanded 
to know why he ought not to be satis- 
fied with himself. In those earlier 
days he used to eat his dinner out of a 
tin pail, carried each morning from his 
bald and squalid boarding-house. To- 
day, he remembered, he was to take 
luncheon with Mame at the Casa 
Napoleon, with its exquisite Franco- 
Spanish cookery, its tubbed palms, 
and its general air of exotic well-being. 

His luncheon with Mame, however, 
was not what he had looked for. He 
met her in front of the West Ninth 
street restaurant as she was stepping 
out of her motor cab. She seemed 
unusually pale and worried, though an 
honestly happy smile flitted across her 
lightly veiled face as she caught sight 
of him. 

In a moment again her manner 
changed. 

“We are being watched,” she said, 
in a low voice. 

“Watched! By whom?” 

Their eyes met, and he could see 
the alarm that had taken possession 
of her. 

“By MacNutt!” 

Durkin himself grew a little paler as 
he looked down at her. 

“He has shadowed us for two days,” 
she went on in her tense, low, quick 
tones. “He followed me out of our 
own building, and I got away from 
him only by leaving my hansom and 
slipping through a department store.” 

“Did he speak to you?” 

“No, not a word.*I don’t even 
think he dreams I have seen him. 
But it is hard to say how much he has 
found out. Oh, Jim, he’s cold and 
sly and cunning, and he won't strike 
until the last minute. But when he 
does, he will try to—to smash us both!” 

“T’ll kill that man as sure as I’m 
standing on this curbstone, if he ever 
butts in on this game of ours! This 
isn’t poolroom piking we're at now, 
Mame—this is big and dangerous 
business!” 

He had remembered the cigar-light 
in the dark passageway, and the 
mysterious disappearance, and then 


later the hansom that had strangely 
followed his own. 

“No, no, Jim; you mustn’t say 
that!”” Mame was murmuring to him, 
with a little shiver. “I’m afraid of 
him!” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Durkin, and he 
swore softly and wickedly, as he re- 
peated his threat. “‘What does he 
want to come into our lives for, now? 
He’s over and done with long ago!” 

“We are never over and done with 
anything we have been,” she almost 
sobbed, half tragically. 

Durkin looked at her, a little im- 
patient, and also a little puzzled. 

“Mame, what is, or whatever has 
been, this man MacNutt to you?” 

“He is a cruel and cunning and bit- 
terly vindictive man,” she said, evad- 
ing the question. “And if he deter- 
mined to crush a person, he would do it, 
although it took him twenty years.” 

“Then I certainly shall kill him!” 
declared Durkin, shaken with a sudden 
unreasoning sweep of white passion. 

It was not until he had half finished 
his luncheon that his steadiness of 
nerve came back tohim. Mame plead- 
ed with him not to drink so much, but 
for once he seemed to find solace in a 
second bottle of ChAateau “Yquem. 
Here he had been shadowing the 
shadower, step by step and move by 
move, and all along, even in those 
moments when he had taken such de- 
light in covertly and unsuspectingly 
watching his quarry, a second shadow 
had been secretly and cunningly stalk- 
ing his own steps! 

“It will be a fight to the finish, what- 
ever happens!” he declared, still harp- 
ing on the string of his new unhappi- 
ness. 


x 


DurkIN, bending restlessly over his 
relay, and dreamily cogitating on the 
newly discovered fact that Morse was a 
language as harmonious and mysteri- 
ous and subtly expressive as music 
itself, sat up with a sudden galvanic 
jerk of the body. 

“Helen sails at one tomorrow!” 














trilled and warbled and sang the little 
machine of dots and dashes; and the 
listening operator knew that his time 
had come. He caught up the wires 
that ran through the gas-pipe to the 
conduit, and bracing himself against 
the basement wall, pulled with all 
his strength. They parted suddenly, 
somewhere near the cables, and sent 
him sprawling noisily over the floor. 

He hurriedly picked himself up, 
flung every tool and instrument that 
remained in the dingy basement into 
his capacious club bag, and carefully 
coiled and wrapped every foot of tell- 
tale wire. As little evidence as possi- 
ble, he decided, should remain behind 
him. Then he made his escape to the 
street, after cautiously locking his door 
behind him. 

Five minutes later he stepped into 
Robinson & Little’s brokerage offices. 
It was, in fact, just as the senior mem- 
ber of the firm was slipping off his 
light covert-cloth overcoat and making 
ready for a feverish day’s business. 

Ezra Robinson stared a little hard 
when Durkin told him that he had 
thirteen thousand dollars to throw 
into “short” cotton that morning and 
asked on what margin he would be 
able to do business. 

““Well,”’ answered the broker, with 
his curt laugh, “it’s only on the buying 
side that we’re demanding five dollars 
a bale, this morning!” 

He looked at Durkin sharply. 
““You’re on the wrong side of the mar- 
ket, young man!” he warned him. 

“Perhaps,” said Durkin easily. 
“ But I’m superstitious!’ 

The man of business eyed him 
almost impatiently. 

“IT mean I had a regular Joseph’s 
dream that cotton was going to break 
down to sixteen today!” 

“Well, you can’t afford to work on 
dreams. Cotton goes up to nineteen 
today, and stays there. Candidly, I'd 
advise you to keep off the bear side— 
for a month or two anyway!” 

_ But Durkin was not open to dissua- 
sion. 

“When May drops down to sixteen 
or so Pll be ready to let the ‘shorts’ 
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start to cover!’’ he argued mildly, as 
he placed his money, gave his instruc- 
tions, and carried away his all-impor- 
tant little slip of paper. 

Then he hurried out, and dodged 
and twisted and ran through those 
crowded and sunless cajions of business 
where only a narrow strip of earth’s 
high-arching sky showed overhead. 
As he turned from William street into 
Hanover Square, through the second 
tier of half-opened plate glass windows 
he could already hear the dull roar of 
the cotton pit. The grim day’s busi- 
ness, he knew, was already under way. 

Four policemen guarded the eleva- 
tors leading to the spectators’ gallery. 
The place was crowded to the doors; 
no more were to be admitted. Dur- 
kin, however, pushed resolutely 
through the staggering mass, and el- 
bowed his way slowly up the stairs. 
Here again another row of guards con- 
fronted him. 

“No use, mister, we can’t let you in,” 
said a perspiring officer. 

He stood with his back to the closed 
door. At each entrance a fellow- 
officer stood in the same position. 

“Hey, stand back there! Let ’em 
out! Here’s a woman fainted!” came 
the cry from within, and the doors were 
swung wide to allow the woman to be 
carried through. 

Durkin wedged a five-dollar bill 
down between the guarding police- 
man’s fingers. 

“There’s your chance. For God’s 
sake, get me in!” 

The doors were already being closed, 
and the din within shut off from the 
listening crowd in the hallway. 

“Here, stand back! Gentleman’s 
got a ticket!” and without further ado 
the big officer cannonaded him into the 
midst of the gallery mob. 

Once there, Durkin edged round by 
the wall, and squeezed himself uncere- 
moniously out, until, at last, he came 
to the brass railing guarding the edge 
of the spectators’ gallery. Then he 
took a deep breath, and gazed down 
at the sea of commotion that boiled 
and eddied at his feet. 

It was one mad tumult of contend- 
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ing forces, a maelstrom of opposing 
currents. Seldom was there a lull 
in that hundred-throated delirium, 
where, on raised steps about a little 
circular brass railing, men shouted and 
danced and flung up their hands and 
raced back and forth through a 
swarming beehive of cotton-hunger. 
Some were hatless, some had thrown 
coats and vests open, some white as 
paper and some red and perspiring, 
some were snowing handfuls of torn-up 
pad sheets over their comrades, some 
were penciling madly in call-books, 
some were feverishly handing slips to 
agile youths dodging in and out through 
the seething mass. Every now and 
then a loud-noted signal-bell sounded 
from one end of -the hall, calling a mes- 
senger boy for despatches. 

In the momentary little lulls of that 
human tempest Durkin could catch 
the familiar pithy staccato of the tele- 
graph keys cluttering and pulsating 
with their hurried orders and news. 
He could see the operators, where they 
sat, apathetically pounding the brass, 
as unmoved as the youth at the light- 
crowned, red-lined blackboard, who 
caught up the different slips handed 
to him and methodically chalked down 
the calls under the various months. 

Then the tumult began afresh once 
more, and through it all Durkin could 
hear the deep, bass, bull-like chest- 
notes of one trader rising loud above 
all the others, answered from time to 
time by the clear, high, penetratingly 
insistent soprano of another. 

Curry once more had cotton on the 
upward move! It was rumored that 
the ginners’ report was to be a sensa- 
tional one. Despatches from South- 
ern points had shown advancing 
prices for spot cotton. A weak point 
had been found in the Government re- 
port. The mills, it had been whispered 
about, were still buying freely, eagerly; 
yet already purchasers were having 
more difficulty in getting the com- 
modity than when, weeks before, it had 
stood two hundred points lower. And 
still the sea of faces fought and howled 
and seethed, but still the price of cot- 
ton went up. 





Durkin searched more carefully 
through that writhing mass of fren- 
zied speculators for a glimpse of Curry 
himself. 

He caught sight of him, at last, 
standing cool and collected and rosy- 
faced, a few paces in front of the New 
Orleans blackboard, at the edge of the 
little sea of frantic men that fought and 
surged and battled at his side. Spot 
cotton had already soared to 17.55. 
The wires were reporting it at eighteen 
cents in New Orleans. Hurry orders 
from Liverpool were increasing the 
tension. 

Durkin took a second and closer look 
at the great bull leader. He made 
note of the large emerald flashing in 
his purple cravat, of the gaily dotted 
white waistcoat in the armholes of 
which were jauntily caught the careless 
thumbs, of the black derby hat tilted 
a trifle down over the careless, rosy 
face. This was the man who was so 
lavishly giving away houses and jewels 
and automobiles. This was the man 
on whom men and women in all walks 
of life, in every state and territory of 
the Union, were pinning their faith for 
established twenty-cent cotton and the 
balm of affluence that it would bring 
them! This was the man at whose 
whisper a hundred thousand spindles 
had ceased to revolve, and at whose 
nod, in cotton towns half a world away, 
a thousand families either labored or 
were idle, had food or went hungry. 

A momentary lull came in the storm, 
a nervous spasm of uncertainty. It 
seemed only a sheer caprice, but in 
sixty seconds the overstrained price 
had fallen away again twenty points. 
Curry, stroking his small mustache, 
stepped in closer to the circular brass 
railing of the Pit, and said a quiet word 
or two to his head-broker. His rosy 
face was expressionless, and he pulled 
languidly at his little mustache once 
more. But his motion had started 
the passionate upward tendency again. 
Both May and July cotton bounded 
up, point by point, unreasonably, ca- 
priciously, implacably, as though at the 
wafting of a magician’s wand. 

When the excitement seemed at its 














highest, when the shrill-noted chorus 
of sellers and buyers was shrieking its 
loudest, Samuel Curry went out to eat 
his luncheon. This was at once no- 
ticed and commented on—for dozens 
of eyes, both eager and haggard, 
watched the leader’s every move and 
expression. 

The change that swept over the Pit 
was magical. The tumult subsided. 
The shouting men about the brass rail- 
ing stopped to take breath. The sal- 
low-faced young man who chalked 
prices up on the Pit-edge blackboard 
rested his tired fingers. Brokers sat 
about on little campstools. For the 
first time Durkin could catch the sound 
of the sustained note of the telegraph 
keys clicking busily away. The sun- 
light fell across the paper-littered 
floor. The crowd in the gallery grew 
less. The operators were joking and 
chatting. A messenger boy had fallen 
asleep on his bench. The army was 
waiting for the return of its leader. 

Curry re-entered the Pit quietly, 
with a toothpick in one corner of his 
mouth. He stood there for a moment 
or two, his thumbs in his waistcoat 
armholes, rocking comfortably back 
and forth on his heels, enigmatically 
and indolently watching the floor, 
which his reappearance had thrown into 
sudden confusion. 

Durkin, in turn, watched the leader 
closely, breathlessly, waiting for the 
beginning of the end. He saw Curry 
suddenly throw away his toothpick 
and signal to a bent and pale-haired 
floor broker, who shot over to his 
leader’s side, exchanged a whispered 
word or two with him, and then shot 
back to the brass railing. There he 
flung his hands up in the air, with 
fingers outthrust, and yelled like a 
madman: 

“Buy July fifty-one! Buy July 
fifty-two! Buy July fifty-three—four 
—five! Buy July fifty-six!” 

With arms still extended and gaunt 
fingers outstretched he kept it up, im- 
parting his madness to the men who 
screamed and fought and gesticulated 
about him. 


“Buy July sixty-three! Buy July 
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sixty-four! Buy July sixty-five— 
sixty-seven—sixty-eight !”’ 

The frenzy in the Pit increased. 
Up, up went July cotton to seventy, to 
seventy-one, even to seventy-two. In 
thirty years and over no such price 
had ever been known. Eighty-five 
million dollars’ worth of cotton bales, 
on paper, were deliriously exchanging 
hands. But the bow had been bent to 
the uttermost. The tide had flooded 
in to its highest point. 

A sudden change came over Curry. 
He flung up his two hands, and 
brought them smartly together over 
his jauntily tilted black derby. This 
done, he elbowed and pushed his way 
hurriedly to the ringside. The market 
hung on his next breath. 

“Sell twenty thousand May at 
sixty!” 

The leader was unloading! It was 
rumored that five thousand bales more 
than the whole crop had been sold. 
The bubble had been overblown. 
There was still time to be on the safe 
side. 

But the downward trend had already 
begun. 

Everybody attempted to unload. 
Outside orders to follow the move- 
ment poured in. What before had 
been unrest was soon panic, and then 
pandemonium. 

Wire houses promptly learned of 
the unloading movement, of the ab- 
dication of the bull king, and a mad 
stream of selling orders added to the 
rout of the day. 

Curry had started the current; he 
let it take its course. Through its own 
great volume he knew it could easily 
carry all opposition down with it. 
He even ostentatiously drew on his 
tan-colored gloves and took up his 
overcoat, as he announced, laughingly, 
that he was out of the market, and 
that he was off to Florida for a holiday. 

Then panic—frenzied, irrational, des- 
perate, self-destroying panic—took hold 
of that leaderless mob trampling out 
their last hope with their own feverish 
feet. Curry had liquidated his entire 
holdings! He was going South for the 
winter! He was carrying out his old 
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threat to take the bears by the neck! 
He had caught the pool on the eve of 
betraying him! 

They had warned him that he would 
find no mercy if he did not draw in 
with his manipulations. He had 
found treachery used against him, and 
as he had promised, he was giving them 
a dose of their own medicine. 

July, in the mad rush, dropped fifty 
points, then a ruinous one hundred 
more, then wilted and withered 
down another fifty, until it stood 
173 points below its high quotation 
mark. The rout was absolute and 
complete. 

Seeing, of a sudden, that the market 
might even go utterly to pieces, with- 
out hope of redemption, the old-time 
bull leader, now with a pallor on his 
plump face, leaped into the Pit, and 
tried to hold the runaway forces 
within bounds. 

But his voice was lost in the din and 
tumult. He was a mere cork on the 
grim tide of disaster. Even his own 
frantic efforts were in vain. The coup 
had been effected. The day had been 
won and lost! 

Durkin did not wait for the gong to 
sound. He hurried round to Robin- 
son & Little’s offices, racing past dis- 
heveled men as excited as himself. 

Neither member of the distraught 
firm of Robinson & Little was to be 
seen. But a senior clerk, with a pale 
face and a wilted collar, quickly and 
nonchalantly counted Durkin out his 
money, after verifying the slip. 

When his brokerage commission had 
been deducted, Durkin was still able 
to claim as his own some forty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

It had been a game, for once, worth 
the candle. 

He walked out into the afternoon 
sunlight, pausing a moment at the 
doorway to drink in the clear autumnal 
air. of the open street. After all, it 
was worth while to be alive in such a 
world, with all its stir, with all its 

His line of thought was suddenly 
disrupted. A tingle of apprehension, 
minute but immediate, was speeding 
up and down his backbone. 











“That’s your man,” a voice had said 
from the shadow of the doorway. 

Durkin took the two stone steps as 
one, and without turning hurried on. 
His eyes were half closed as he went, 
counting his own quick footfalls and 
wondering how many of them might 
safely be taken to mean escape. 

He walked blindly, with no sense of 
direction, each moment demanding of 
himself if it meant defeat or freedom. 

At the twentieth step he felt a hand 
catch at the slack in his coat sleeve. 
He jerked a startled and indignant 
arm forward, but the clutch was one 
of steel. 

“T guess we want you, Jimmie 
Durkin,” said a grim but genial and 
altogether commonplace voice to him 
over his averted shoulder. 

Then Durkin turned. It was Doo- 
gan’s plain-clothes man, O’Reilly. Be- 
side him stood a second plain-clothes 
man showing a corner of his Detective 
Bureau badge. 

“For God’s sake, boys, whatever it 
is, don’t make a scene here!’ said 
Durkin passionately. “I'll go easy 
enough, but don’t make a show of 
me!” 

“Come on, then, quick!’’ said the 
Central Office plain-clothes man, wheel- 
ing him about and heading for the Old 
Slip station. 

“Quick as you like,” laughed Dur- 
kin, very easily but very warily, as he 
realized that he was indeed under 
arrest. 


XI 


DurRKIN, with an officer at either 
elbow, tried to think far ahead and 
fast. Yet try as he might, his desper- 
ate mind could find no crevice in the 
blind wall of his predicament. Nothing, 
at any rate, was to be lost by talking. 

“What's this for, boys, anyway?” 
he asked them. 

“Different things,” said Doogan’s 
man, O'Reilly, noncommittally. 

‘But who made the charge? Who 
laid the complaint, I mean?” 

“"'Tis an old friend of yours!” 
chuckled O'Reilly. 











Durkin looked at the man studiously. 
“Not Robinson?” 

“Guess again!” 

“Nor the Postal Union people?” 

“And what have you been doin’ to 
them?” retorted the officer, as he 
gnawed at the corner of his tobacco 
plug and tucked it away in his vest- 
pocket again. 

Durkin’s hopes rose. After all, he 
felt, it might be only some old, un- 
happy, far-off thing. 

“Who the devil was it, then?” 

“Twas MacNutt!” said O’Reilly, 
watching him. “MacNutt’s turned 
good. He’s a stool-pigeon now!” 

“MacNutt!” echoed Durkin, and as 
before, a great rage burned through 
him at the sound of the very name. 

Hope withered out of him, but he 
gave no sign. He wondered what, or 
just how much, MacNutt dare reveal, 
even though he did stand in with the 
Central Office. 

It was a dark minute or two for him, 
as his mind still leaped and groped at 
the old blind wall. Then suddenly 
into the depths of his despair swayed 
and stretched a single slender thread 
of hope. 

It was Custom House Charley’s 
saloon. There the second bartender 
was Eddie Crawford—the same Eddie 
Crawford who had worked with him on 
the Aqueduct poolroom plot, and had 
been discharged with him from the 
Postal Union. 

It seemed eons and eons ago, that 
poor little ill-fated plot with Eddie 
Crawford! 

Eddie had struggled forlornly on 
as an inspector of saloon stock-tickers, 
had presided over a lunch counter, 
and had even polished rails and wiped 
glasses. But now he mixed drinks and 
drew beer for Custom House Charley. 

If Eddie was there—— 

“Look here, you two,” cried Durkin 
decisively, coming to a full stop to gain 
time. “I’ve struck it heavy and honest 
this time, and, as you people put it, I’ve 
got the goods on me. I can make it 
worth five thousand in spot cash to 
each of you, just to let this thing drop 
while you’ve still got the chance!” 


Feb. 1905 
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The Central Office man looked at 
O’Reilly. Durkin saw the look, and 
understood it. One of them, at any 
rate, if it came to the pinch, could be 
bought off. But O’Reilly was differ- 
ent. “Look here, you two,” said 
Durkin, showing the fringe of his 
neatly banded packet of notes. 

The Central Office man whistled 
under his breath. But O’Reilly seemed 
obdurate. 

“Double that, young man, and then 
double it again, and maybe I'll talk 
to you,” Doogan’s detective said 
easily, as he started on again with his 

risoner. 

“And if I did?” demanded Durkin. 

“Talk’s cheap, young fellow! You 
know what they’re doing to us boys, 
nowadays, for neglect of duty? Well, 
I’ve got to get up against more than 
talk before I run that risk!” 

“By heaven, I can do it—and I 
will!” said Durkin. 

O’Reilly wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand. The prisoner could 
feel the two officers silently interrogat- 
ing each other. 

“Step in here, then, before you’re 
spotted with me,” said Durkin. “Come 
in, just as though we were three friends 
buying a drink, and shoot me if I make 
a move to break away!” 

“You'll not break away!” said the 
man with the steel grip confidently, 
still keeping his great handful of loose 
coat sleeve. But he stepped inside 
the barroom, none the less. 

Durkin’s heart leaped into his mouth 
with joy. There stood Eddie Craw- 
ford, leisurely peeling a lemon, with his 
lips pursed in a whistle. One hungry 
broker was taking a hurried and belated 
free lunch from the cheese-and-cracker 
end of his counter. 

Durkin stared at his old friend 
with a blank and forbidding face. Not 
a sign of recognition passed between 
them. 

“What will you have, gentlemen?” 
said Durkin easily, briskly. 

“Highball,” said the officer on his 
right. 

“Give me a gin rickey,” said the 
officer on his left. 








“A silver fizz,” added Durkin, be- 
tween them. 

That, he knew, would take a little 
time to mix. Then there came a mo- 
ment of silence. 

Durkin’s long, thin fingers were 
drumming anxiously and restlessly on 
= polished wood of the mahogany 

ar. 

The busy bartender, with a nervous 
little up-jerk of the head, gave these 
restlessly tapping fingers a passing 
glance. Then he bent down over his 
glass, for he was mixing the silver fizz 
first. 

It was the telegrapher’s double “I” 
that he had heard repeated and repeated 
by those carelessiy tapping fingers, 
and he knew that it meant “attention.” 

Yet he worked away, impassive, 
unmoved, while with his slender little 
sugar-spoon he signaled back his an- 
swer, on the rim of his mixing-glass. 

“Get a move on, boss,’’ said O’ Reilly 
impatiently. 

“Sure,” said the bartender ab- 
stractedly, quite unruffled, for his ear 
was a little out of practice, and he 
wanted to make sure just what those 
finger-nails tapping on the mahogany 
meant. 

And this is what he read: 

“Five hundred dollars, spot cash, for 
a knock-out drop to each of these two!” 

“Too expensive,” answered the 
Sugar-spoon on the tumbler, as it 
stirred the mixture; “I’d have to 
migrate.” 

“Then make it a thousand,” an- 
swered the mahogany. “I’m pinched.” 

“Done!” said the spoon, as the silver 
fizz was put down on the bar. Then 
came the gin rickey and the highball. 

“They'll get it strong!” drummed 
the idle bartender on a beer faucet. 

A moment later the three glasses 
stood before Durkin and his guardians. 

“Well, here’s to you,” cried the 
prisoner, as he gulped down his drink. 
Then he wiped his mouth, slowly and 
thoughtfully, and waited. 

“Ah, here’s a table in the corner,” he 
said at last meaningly. “Suppose I 
count out that race-money that’s com- 
ing to you?” 
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The three men moved over to the 
table, and sat down. Durkin had 
never seen chloral hydrate take effect, 
and Eddie Crawford realized that 
his friend was foolishly preparing to 
kill time. 

“Here, boss, don’t you go to sleep 
in here,” howled the irate bartender, 
for already the Central Office man was 
showing signs of bodily distress. 

Even the broker was gazing with 
wondering eyes at the two lolling 
figures. Then, having satisfied both his 
hunger and his curiosity, the frugal 
luncher hurried away. 

The hand of steel dropped from 
Durkin’s coat sleeve. 

“I’m queer,” murmured O’Reilly 
brokenly, as he sagged back in his 
chair. Durkin said nothing. He was 
watching the whitening faces, the quiv- 
ering eyelids, the slowly stiffening 
limbs. 

“My God, Eddie, you haven’t killed 
them?” he cried, as he turned to hand 
over his fee. 

Eddie laughed unconcernedly. 

“They'll be dead enough till we get 
out of this, anyway!” he said, already 
taking off his apron and drawing down 
a window-curtain in front of the table 
in the corner. 

“What’s that for?” demanded Dur- 
kin nervously as the bartender dodged 
around to the telephone booth. 

“Why, I’ve got to ‘phone over to 
the boss to get in here and ‘tend to 
his business. You don’t suppose I can 
afford to stay in this town now, with 
a man like O’Reilly after me!” 

“But what can they do?’’ demanded 
Durkin, as he looked down at the col- 
lapsed figures. 

“Oh, they daren’t peach out and 
out, seeing that they were in after 
graft, and we could show ’em up for 
neglect of duty. But they’d just hound 
me and keep after me and make life 
kind o’ miserable. Besides that, I al- 
ways wanted to see St. Louis, any- 
way!” 

The swing doors opened as he spoke 
and Custom House Charley himself 
hurried in. 

“I’ve got to climb out for a few min- 

















utes, Charley, with a friend o’ mine 
here,” said his assistant, as he pulled 
on his coat. 

He turned back at the swing door. 

“You'd better put those two jags 
out before they get messin’ things up,” 
he suggested easily, as he held the door 
for Durkin. - 

A moment later the two men were 
out in the street, swallowed up in the 
afternoon crowds swarming to ferries 
and Elevated stations, as free as the 
stenographers and clerks at their el- 
bows. 

Durkin wondered, as he hurried on 
with a glance at the passing faces, if 
they, too, had their underground trials 
and triumphs. He wondered if they, 
too, had explored some portion of that 
secret network of crime and excitement 
and daring which ran like turgid sewers 
under the asphalted tranquillity of the 
open city. 

There was neither sign nor token, in 
the faces of the citied throng that 
brushed past him, to show that any of 
life’s more tumultuous emotions and 
movements had touched their lives. 
It was only as he passed a newsboy 
with his armful of flaring headlines and 
a uniformed officer, suggestive of the 
motley harvest of a morning police 
court, that once more he fully realized 
how life still held its tumult and ro- 
mance, though it was the order of mod- 
ern existence that such things should 
be hidden and subterranean. It was 
only now and then, Durkin told him- 
self, through some sudden little explo- 
sion in the press or through the steam- 
ing manhole of the city magistrate’s 
court, that these turgid and often un- 
dreamed of sewers showed themselves. 

After all, he maintained to himself, 
life had not changed so much! 


XII 


Durxin’s first feeling, incongruously 
enough, once he was out in the open 
air, Was a ravenous sense of hunger. 
Through all that busy day his only 
meal had been a hasty and half-eaten 
breakfast. 
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His second thought was at once both 
to submerge and sustain himself in one 
of those Broadway basement restau- 
rants where men perch on stools and 

p down meals over a counter. 

Then he thought of Mame, of her anx- 
iety, of her long waiting, and he tried 
to tell himself, valiantly enough, that 
another hour would make little differ- 
ence, and that they would take their 
dinner in state and at their ease at the 
Beaux-Arts or the Waldorf or perhaps 
even at Sherry’s. 

The thought of her gave a sudden, 
warm glow to the gray flatness of life, 
born of his hunger and weariness. He 
pictured her, framed in the gloom of 
the open doorway, in answer to his 
knock, the slender oval of her face 
touched with weariness, her shadowy, 
brooding, violet eyes grown suddenly 
alert, even her two warm, woman’s 
arms open, like a very nest, to receive 
and hold him and her motherly young 
shoulder to shield him. He laughed to 
himself as he remembered the time that 
he had described her as the victim of an 
ingrowing maternal instinct—she had 
always seemed so ready to nurture and 
guard and cherish. She was a woman, 
he said to himself—with a sudden, 
strange foreboding of he knew not 
what—who ought to have had children. 
She was one of those deeper and richer 
natures, he knew, who would always 
love love more than she could love men. 

“What is electricity?” he had asked 
her one quiet night, touched into won- 
der for the familiar miracle, as they 
bent together over their relay, while an 
operator five hundred miles away was 
talking through the darkness. “We 
live and work and make life tenser with 
it and do wonders with it, but, after all, 
who knows what it is?” 

He remembered how the great, 
shadowy eyes had looked into his face. 
“And what is love?’’ she had sighed. 
““We live and die for it, we see it work 
its terrible wonders; but who can ever 
tell us what 7t is?”’ 

Durkin had forgotten both his hun- 
ger and his weariness as he mounted 
the stairs to his uptown apartment, 
where, he knew, Mame was waiting for 
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him. He decided, in his playful reac- 
tion of mood, to take her by surprise. 
So he slipped his pass-key silently into 
the door-lock and was about to fling 
the door wide when the unexpected 
sound of voices held him motionless, 
with his hand still on the knob. 

It was Mame herself speaking. 

“Oh, Mac, don’t come between him 
and me now! It’s all I’ve got to live 
for—his love! I need it—I need him!” 

“The devil you do!” said a muttered 

wil. 

“Oh, I do! I always wanted the 
love of an honest man.” 

“An honest man!’’ again scoffed the 
deep bass of the other’s voice, with a 
short little laugh. It was MacNutt 
who spoke. ‘“‘An honest man! Then 
what were you hanging round Sunset 
Bryan for?” 

“Yes, an honest man,” went on 
Mame’s voice impetuously ; “he is hon- 
est in his love for me, and that is all I 
care! Leave him to me, and I'll give 
you everything! If it’s money you 
want I'll get you anything—anything 
in reason! I can still cheat and lie 
and steal for you, if you like—it was 
you who taught me how to do that!” 

Durkin felt that he could stand no 
more of it; but still he listened, spell- 
bound, incapable of action or thought. 

“T’ve got to have money!” agreed 
MacNutt quietly. ‘“That’s true 
enough!’ Then he added insolently, 
“But I almost feel I’d rather have 
you!” 

“No, no!’ moaned the woman, seem- 
ingly in mingled horror and fear of 
him. “Only wait and I'll get you 
what money I have here—every cent 
of it! It’s in my pocketbook here, in 
the front room!” 

Durkin could hear her short, hard 
sobs and the swish of her silk under- 
skirt as she fluttered across the bare 
floor into the other room. He could 
hear the other’s easy, half-deprecating, 
half-mocking laugh; and at the sound 
of it all the long-banked, smoldering, 
self-consuming fires of jealous rage that 
burned within him seemed to leap and 
burst into relieving flame. An invis- 
ible cord seemed to snap before his 
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eyes—it might have been within his 
very brain, for all he knew. 

“And now I kill him!” This one 
idea spun through his mind, the one 
living wheel in all the deadened ma- 
chinery of consciousness. 

Darting back until he felt the plaster 
of the narrow hallway behind him, he 
flung himself madly forward against 
the door. He kicked with the solid flat 
of his boot-sole as he came, against the 
light pine, painted and grained to look 
like oak. 

It crashed in like so much kindling, 
and a second later, white to the very 
lips, he was in the room, facing Mac- 
Nutt. 

In his hand he held his five-shooter. 

As he faced the man whom he was 
going to kill it flitted vaguely through 
his mind that somebody—he could not 
remember who—had said always to 
shoot for the stomach—it was the 
easiest and the surest. He also re- 
membered that his weapon had a rifled 
barrel, and that the long, twisting 
bullet would rend and tear and lacerate 
as it went. 

“Before I kill you,” he heard him- 
self saying, and the quietness of his 
voice surprised even his own ears, 
“before I kill you, I want to know, 
once for all, just what that woman is 
to you.” 

The other man looked vacantly 
down at the pistol barrel, within six 
inches of his own gross stomach. 
Then he looked at his enemy’s face. 
A twitching nerve trembled and flut- 
tered on one side of his temple. Only 
two claret-colored blotches of color 
remained on his otherwise ashen face. 

“For the love of God, Durkin, don’t 
be a fool!” 

MacNutt’s fingers were working spas- 
modically, and his breath began to 
come wheezily and heavily. 

“I’m going to kill you!” repeated 
Durkin, in the same level monotone. 
“‘ But what is that woman to you?” 

MacNutt was desperately measuring 
chance and distance. There was not 
the shadow of escape through struggle. 

“It’s murder!” he gasped, certain 
that there was no hope. 























He could see Durkin’s preparatory 
jaw-clench. 

“You—you wouldn’t get mixed up 
in cold murder like this!” MacNutt 
half pleaded, hurriedly and huskily, 
with his eyes now on the other man’s. 
“Why, you’d swing for it, Durkin! 
You'd go to the chair!” 

Durkin uttered a foul name im- 
patiently, and closed out the picture 
with his shut eyelids as he thrust his 
right hand forward and down. 

He wondered, with lightning-like 
rapidity of thought, if the blood would 
stain his hand. 

Then he felt a quick bark, and a 
sudden great spit of pain shot through 
him. 

The gun had exploded, he told him- 
self dreamily, as he staggered to the 
wall and leaned there weakly, swaying 
back and forth. But why didn’t Mac- 
Nutt go down? he asked himself un- 
concernedly, as he watched with dull 
eyes where a jet of red blood spurted 
and pumped regularly from some- 
where in his own benumbed forearm. 

Then he had a thin and far-away 
vision of Mame, with a smoking re- 
volver in her hand, drifting out from 
the other room. He seemed to see 
her floating out like a bird to where his 
own weapon lay, and catch it up, as 
MacNutt, or some vague shadow of 
him, leaped to put a heavy foot on it. 

A hundred miles away, seemingly, 
he heard Mame’s voice telling Mac- 
Nutt to go or she would shoot him 
there herself, like a dog. 

Succeeding this came a sense of 
falling, and he found something bound 
tightly round his arm and a new dull 
and throbbing pain as this something 
twisted and twisted and grew still 
tighter on the benumbed flesh. Then 
he felt the weight of a body leaning on 
his own, where he lay there, and a 
hand trying to fondle his face and 
hair. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!” the thin and far- 
away voice ‘seemed to be wailing, 
“oh, Jim, I had to do it! I had to— 
to save you from yourself! You 
would have killed him. . . . You 
would have shot him dead. ‘ 
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And that would be the end of every- 
thing. . . . Don’t you under- 
stand, my beloved own?” 

Some heavy gray veil seemed to lift 
away, and the wounded man opened 
his eyes and moved uneasily. 

“It’s only the arm, poor boy 
but I know it hurts!” 

“What is it?’’ he asked vacantly. 

“It’s only the arm, and not a bone 
broken! See, I’ve stopped the bleed- 
ing, and a week or two of quiet some- 
where, and it’ll be all better! Then— 
then you'll sit up and thank God for 
at!” 

He could hear her voice more dis- 
tinctly now, and could feel her hands 
feverishly caressing his face and hair. 

“Speak to me, Jim,” she pleaded 
passionately. ‘‘You’re all I’ve got— 
you're all that’s left to me in the whole 
wide world!” 

He opened his eyes again, and 
smiled at her; but it was such a wan 
and broken smile that a tempest of 
weeping swept over the woman bend- 
ing above him. He could feel her hot 
tears scalding his face. 

Then she suddenly drew herself up, 
rigid and tense, for the sound of heavy 
footsteps smote on her ear. Durkin 
heard them, too, in his languid and 
uncomprehending way, and also heard 
the authoritative knock that came 
from the hall door. 

He surmised that Mame had opened 
the splintered door, for in the dim side- 
light of the hall gas-jet he could see 
the flash of metal buttons on the dark 
blue uniform, and the outline of a 
patrolman’s helmet. 

“Anything wrong up here, miss?” 
the officer was demanding, a little out 
of breath. 

“Dear me, no,” answered Mame’s 
voice in meek and plaintive alarm. 
Then she laughed a little. 

“What a consummate actress!” 
thought the wounded man languidly, 
as he lay there, bleeding in the dark- 
ened room, not twelve paces away 
from her. 

“H’m! Folks downstairs said they 
heard a pistol-shot up here some- 
wheres!” 
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“Yes, I know; that was the tran- 
som blew shut,” she answered glibly. 
“It nearly frightened the wits out of 
me, too!”” She opened the door wide. 
“But won’t you come in, and make 
sure?”’ 

The officer looked up at the tran- 
som, wagged his head three times 
sagely, glanced at the lines of the 
girl’s figure with open and undisguised 
admiration, and said it wasn’t worth 
while. Then he tried to pierce the 
veil that hung from her hat about her 
smiling face with still another ad- 
miring glance, and sauntered off down 
the stairs, tapping the baluster with 
his night-stick as he went. 

Mame waited, pantingly, against the 
doorpost, listened for a second or two, 
and then crept inside and closed the 
door after her. 

“Thank God!” she gasped fervently, 
as she tore off her hat and veil once 
more. ‘Thank God!” 

Then, being only a woman, and 
weak and hungry and tired, and tried 
beyond her endurance, she took three 
half staggering steps toward Durkin, 
and fell in a faint over his feet. 

The door opened and closed softly; 
and a figure with an ashen face, 
blotched with claret-color, slunk into 
the silent room. Night had almost 
closed in by this time, and having 
listened for a reassuring second or two, 
he groped slowly across the bare floor. 
His trembling hand felt a woman’s 
skirt. Exploring carefully onward, he 
felt her limp arm, and her face and 
hair. 

Then he came to the figure he was 
in search of. He ripped open the wet 
and soggy coat with a deft little pull 
at the buttons, and thrust a great, 
hungry hand down into the inside 
breast-pocket. The exploring fat 
fingers found what they were in 
search of, and held the carefully 
banded packet up to the uncertain 
light of the window. 

There he tested the edges of the 
crisp parchment of the bank-notes, 
and then, satisfied, hurriedly thrust 
them down into his own capacious 
hip-pocket. 
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Then he crept to the broken door 
and listened for a minute or two. 
At last he opened it cautiously, tip- 
toed slowly over to the baluster, and 
turned and closed the door. 

As the latch of the shattered lock 
fell rattling on the floor a sigh quav- 
ered through the room. It was a 
woman’s sigh, wavering and weak 
and freighted with weariness, but one 
of returning consciousness. For, a 
minute later, a voice was asking, 
plaintively and emptily, “Where am 


XIII 


OrTEN, in looking back on those 
first terrible, phantasmal days that 
followed, Mabel Candler wondered 
how she had lived through them. 

Certain disjointed pictures of the 
first night and day, especially, re- 
mained vividly in her memory; unim- 
portant and inconsequential episodes 
haunted her mind, as graphic and yet 
as vaguely unrelated as the midday 
recollection of a nightmare. 

One of these memories was the doc- 
tor’s hurried question as to whether or 
not she could stand the sight of a little 
blood. A second memory was Durkin’s 
childlike cry of anguish, as she held the 
bared arm over the sheet of white oil- 
cloth, pungent-odored with its disin- 
fectant. Still another memory was 
that of the rattle of the little blackened 
bullet on the floor as it dropped from 
the jaws of the surgical forceps. A 
more vague and yet a more pleasing 
memory was the thought that had come 
to her, when the wound had been 
washed and dressed and hidden away 
under its white bandages, and Dur- 
kin himself had been made comfortable 
on the narrow couch, that the worst 
was then over, that the damage had 
been repaired, and that a week or two 
of careful nursing would make every- 
thing right again. 

In this, however, she was sadly mis- 
taken. She had even thought of shyly 
slipping away and leaving him to sleep 
through the night alone, until standing 
over his bed, she beheld the figure that 
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had always seemed so well-knit and 
self-reliant and tireless shaking and 
trembling in the clutch of an oncoming 
chill. It seemed to tear her very 
heart-strings, as she gave him brandy 
and even flung her own coat and skirt 
over him, to see him lying there so im- 
potent, so childishly afraid of solitude, 
so miserably craven, before this un- 
known enemy of bodily weakness. 

As the night advanced the fever that 
followed on Durkin’s chill increased, 
and from the second leather couch in 
the back room, where she had flung her- 
self down in utter weariness of nerve 
and body, Mame could hear him mum- 
bling. Toward morning she awakened 
suddenly, from an hour of sound sleep, 
and found Durkin out of bed, fighting 
at his bedroom mantelpiece, protest- 
ing, babblingly, that he had seen a red 
mouse run under the grate and that at 
all hazard it must be got out. 

She led him back to bed, and during 
the five days that his fever burned 
through him she never once gave her- 
self up to the luxury of actual sleep. 
Often, during the day and night, she 
would fling herself down on her couch, 
in a condition of half-torpor, but at the 
least word or sound from him she was 
astir again. 

Then, as his mind grew clearer, and 
he came to recognize her once more, 
her earlier sense of loneliness and half- 
helpless isolation crept away from her. 
She even grew to take a secret pleas- 
ure in giving him his medicine and milk 
and tablets, in dressing his wound, 
day by day, in making his pillow more 
comfortable, in sending the colored 
hall-boy out after fruit and flowers for 
him, and in all those duties which broke 
down the last paling of reserve be- 
tween them. 

And it was a new and unlooked for 
phase of Mabel Candler that Durkin 
slowly grew to comprehend. The con- 
straint and the quietness of every- 
thing seemed to have something akin 
to a spiritualizing effect on each of 
them; and it was not long before he 
waited for her coming and going with 
a sort of childish wistfulness. Her 
tenderness of speech and touch and 


look, her brooding thoughtfulness as 
she sat beside him, seemed to draw 
them together more closely than even 
their old-time most perilous moment 
had done. 

“We're going to be decent now, 
aren’t we, Mame?” he said quietly and 
joyously one morning. 

But there were times when his weak- 
ness and stagnation of life and thought 
gave rise to acute suffering in both of 
them, times when his imprisonment and 
his feebleness chafed and galled him. 
It was agony for her to see him in these 
passionate outbursts, to be forced to 
stand helplessly by and behold him 
unmanned and weeping, and sometimes 
when his nervous irritability was at 
its worst, wantonly and recklessly 
blaspheming at his fate. 

This sinfulness of the flesh she set 
down to the pain which his arm might 
be giving him and the unrest which 
came of many days in bed. As he 
grew stronger, she told herself, he 
would be his old, generous-minded and 
manly self once more. 

But Durkin gained strength very 
slowly. A rent day came around, and 
rather than remind him of it Mame 
slipped out of a rainy afternoon and 
pawned her rings to get money for the 
payment. 

It was as she was creeping shame- 
faced out of the pawnshop that she 
looked up and caught sight of a passing 
carriage. It was a flashing little vic- 
toria with a lemon-colored body, and in 
it, beside a woman with lemon-colored 
hair, sat MacNutt, gloved, silk-hatted 
and happy-looking. 

At first she beheld the two with an 
indeterminate feeling of relief. Then 
a hot wave of resentment swept over 
her as she watched them drive away 
through the fine mist. A consuming 
sense of the injustice of it all took pos- 
session of her, as her thoughts went 
back to the day of the theft, and she 
remembered what a little and passing 
thing Durkin’s money would be to 
MacNutt, the spender, the prodigal 
liver, while to her and to Durkin it had 
meant so much! She knew, too, that 
he would soon be asking about it; and 
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~ brought a new misery into her 
e. 

It was, indeed, only a day or two 
later that he said to her: 

“Do you know, I’m glad we didn’t 
take that girl’s money—the Van Schaick 
girl, mean. It was all our own from 
the first!’’ 

Mame did not answer. 

“She was a decent sort of girl, 
really, wasn’t she?” he asked again, 
once more looking up at her. 

“T wish I had a woman like that for 
a friend,”’ Mame said at last. “Do 
you know, Jim, it is years and years 
since I have hada woman friend. Yes, 
yes, my beloved own, I know I have 
you, but that is so different.” 

He nodded his head sorrowfully, 
and stretched out his hand for hers. 

“You're better than all of ’em!’’ he 
said fondly. 

They were both silent for several 
minutes. 

“We're going to be decent now, 
aren’t we, Mame?” he went on at last, 
quietly, joyously. 

“Yes, Jim, from now on.” 

“T was just thinking, this town has 
got to know us a little too well by this 
time. When we start over we'll have 
to migrate, I suppose.” Then he 
smiled a little. ‘“‘We ought to be 
thankful, Mame, they haven’t got us 
both pinned down by the Bertillon 
system over at the Central Office!’’ 

“I'd defy Bertillon himself to find 
you,” she laughed, “underneath that 
two weeks’ beard.” 

He rubbed his hand over his stubbled 
chin absent-mindedly. 

“Where shall we go, when we mi- 
grate?’ he asked, not unhappily. 

She gazed with unseeing eyes through 
the window, out over the house-tops. 

“TI know a little English village,” 
she said in her soft, flute-like con- 
tralto, ‘I know a little village, nestling 
down among green hills, a little town 
of gardens and ivy and. walls and 
thatches, in a country of brooks and 
hawthorn hedges—a little village 
where the nightingales sing at night, 
and the skylarks sing by day, and the 
old men and women have rosy faces, 


and the girls are shy and soft- 
spoken——”"’ 

“But we'd die of loneliness in that 
sort of place, wouldn’t we?” 

“No, Jim, we should get more out of 
life than youdream. Then, in the win- 
ter, we could slip over to Paris and 
the Riviera, or down to Rome—it can 
be done cheaply, if one knows how— 
and before you realized it you would be 
used to the quiet and the change, and 
learn to like it.” 

“Yes,” he said wearily. “I’ve had 
too much of this wear-and-tear life— 
even though it has its thrill now and 
then. It’s intoxicating enough, but 
we've both had too much of this drink- 
ing wine out of a skull. Even at the 
best it’s only feasting on a coffin-lid, 
isn’t it?” 

She was still gazing out of the win- 
dow with unseeing eyes. 

“And there is so much to read, and 
study, and learn,’’ Durkin himself went 
on more eagerly. “I might get a 
chance to work out my amplifier then, 
as I used to think I would, some day. 
If I could once get that sort of relay 
sensitive enough, and worked out the 
way I feel it can be worked out, you 
would be able to sit in Chicago and 
telegraph right through to London!” 

“But how?” she asked. 

“I always wanted to get a link 
between the cable and the ordinary 
Morse recorder, and I know it can be 
done. Then—who knows—I might in 
time go Lee De Forest one better, 
and have my amplifier knock his 
old-fashioned electrolytic out of busi- 
ness, by simply making a responder 
to Hertzian waves so delicate that it 
will translate even wireless and a tele- 
phone signal into Morse!” 

Then he fell to talking about wireless 
and transmitters and conductors, and 
suddenly broke into a quiet chuckle 
of laughter. 

“T don’t think I ever told you about 
the fun we had down in that Broadway 
conduit. It was after the fire in the 
Subway and the Postal Union terminal 
rooms. A part of the conduit roof had 
been cleared away by the firemen. 
Well, while we were working down 
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there a big Irish watering-cart driver 
thought he’d have some fun with us, 
and every time he passed up and down 
with his cart he’d give usa shower. It 
got monotonous, after the fourth time 
or so, and the boys began to cuss. I 
saw that his wagon was strung with 
metal from one end to the other. I 
also knew that water was a good enough 
conductor. So I just exposed a live 
wire of interesting voltage and waited 
for the water-wagon. The driver came 
along as bland and innocent-looking asa 
baby. Then he veered over and doused 
us, the same as ever. Then the water 
and the wire got together. That 
Irishman gave just one jump—he went 
five feet up in the air, and yelled, and 
ran like mad up Broadway, with a 
policeman after him thinking he’d 
suddenly gone mad, trying to soothe 
him and quiet him down!” 

And Durkin chuckled again, at the 
memory of it all. The sparrows twit- 
tered cheerily about the sunlit window- 
sill. The woman did not know what 
line of thought he was following, but 
she saw him look down at his bandaged 
arm and then turn suddenly and say: 

“What a scarred and battered-up 
pair we'd be, if we had to keep at this 
sort of business all our lives!” 

Then he lay back among the pillows, 
and closed his eyes. 

“T say, Mame,” he spoke up unex- 
pectedly, ““where are you taking care 
of that—er—of that money?”’ 

Her hands fell to her lap, and she 
looked at him steadily. Even before 
she spoke she could see the apprehen- 
sion that leaped into his colorless face. 

“No, no; we mustn’t talk more 
about anything today!” she tried to 
temporize. 

““My God!” he cried, rising on his 
elbow. ‘“ You don’t mean that any- 
thing has happened to it?” 

He demanded an answer, and there 
was no gainsaying him. 

“There is no money, Jim!” she said 
slowly and quietly. And in as few 
words as she could she told him of the 
theft. 

It was pitiable to Mame to see him, 
already weak and broken as he was, 


under the crushing weight of this new 
defeat. She had hoped to save him 
from it, for a few more days at least. 
But now he knew; and he reviled Mac- 
Nutt passionately and profanely, and 
declared that he would yet get even, 
and moaned that it was the end of 
everything, and that all their fine talk 
and all their plans had been knocked 
in the head forever, and that now they 
would have to crawl and slink through 
life living by their wits again, cheating 
and gambling and stealing when and 
where they could. 

All this Mame feared and dreaded 
and expected; but desperately and 
forlornly she tried to buoy up his shat- 
tered spirits and bring back to him 
some hope for the future. 

She told him that she could work, 
that they could live more humbly, as 
they had once done, years before, when 
she was the fifth daughter of an im- 
pecunious provincial barrister-at-law 
and taught little children music and 
French, and he was a telegraph agent 
up at the bald little Canadian junction- 
station of Komoka, with a boarding- 
house on one side of him and a mile of 
gravel-pit on the other. 

“ And if I have you, Jim, what more 
do I want in life?” she cried out, as she 
turned and left him, that he might not 
see the misery and the hopelessness on 
her own face. 

“Oh, why didn’t you let me kill him!” 
he called out passionately after her. 
But she did not turn back, for she 
hated to see him unmanned and weep- 
ing like a woman. 


XIV 


“Surety this is Indian summer!” 
said Mame one morning a few days 
later, as she wheeled Durkin and his 
big armchair into the sunlight by the 
open window. 

His arm was healing slowly, and his 
strength was equally slow in coming 
back to him. Yet Mame was not alto- 
gether unhappy during those fleeting 
days of work and anxiety. 

Her darkest moments were those 
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when she saw that Durkin was fretting 
over the loss of his ill-gained fortune, 
burning with his subterranean fires of 
hatred for MacNutt, and inwardly vow- 
ing that he would yet live to have his 
day. 

She was still hoping that time, the 
healer, would in some way attend to 
each of his wounds, though that of the 
spirit, she knew, was the deeper of the 
two. Yet from day to day she saw 
that his resentment lay sourly em- 
bedded in him, like a bullet; her only 
hope was that what nature could 
neither reject nor absorb she would in 
due time encyst with indifference. So 
if she herself became a little infected 
with his spirit of depression, she strug- 
gled fiercely against it and showed him 
only the cheeriest ingle-nooks of her 
many-chambered emotions. 

“See, it’s almost like spring again!’’ 
she cried joyously, as she leaned over 
his chair and watched the morning sun- 
light, misty and golden on the city 
house-tops. 

The window-curtains swayed and 
flapped in the warm breeze; the clatter 
of hoofs on the asphalt, the rumble 
of wheels and the puff and whir of 
passing automobiles came up to them 
from the street far below. 

“It seems good to be alive!’’ she 
murmured pensively, as she slipped 
down on the floor and sat in the 
muffled sunlight, leaning against his 
knees. There was neither timidity nor 
self-consciousness in her attitude, as 
she sat there companionably, comfort- 
ably, with her thoughts far away. 

For a long time Durkin looked down 
at her great tumbled crown of chest- 
nut hair, glinting here and there with its 
touch of reddish gold. He could see 
the quiet pulse beating in the curved 
ivory of her throat. 

She grew conscious of his eyes resting 
on her, in time, and turned her face sol- 
emnly up to him. He held it there, 
with the oval of her chin caught in the 
hollow of his hand. 

“Mame, there’s something I’m going 
to ask you, for the twentieth time!’’ 

She knew what it was, even before he 
spoke. But she did not stop him, for 
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that new note of quiet tenderness in 
his voice had taken her by surprise. 

“Mame, can’t you—won’t you 
marry me now?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“Isn’t it enough that [’m near you 
and can help you, and that we can 
both still go and come as we want to?” 

“No. I get only the little frag- 
ments of your life, and I want all of it. 
If you can’t do it willingly, of course, 
it’s as silly for me to demand it as to 
try to nail that sunbeam down to the 
floor there! But tell me, has there 
ever been another?”’ 

““No, never, Jim!’’ she cried. “‘ There 
was never anyone who could make me 
so happy—and so miserable, who could 
make me so unsatisfied with myself 
and with my life!’’ 

He studied her upturned face. In it 
he imagined he could see all the old 
opposition of the dual and strangely 
contending nature. About the shad- 
owy eyes seemed to lurk the weariness 
and the rebelliousness of the inwardly 
pure woman who had been driven to 
face life in its more dubious phases, the 
woman who had broken laws and es- 
sayed great hazards with him. Yet 
about the fresh young mouth remained 
all the pride and virginal purity of the 
woman whose inward life was still vir- 
ginal and pure. In this, he felt, lay 
the bitterest sting of all. She was still 
a good woman, but the memory of how, 
through the dark and devious ways 
of the career that seemed to have en- 
gulfed her, she had fought and strug- 
gled for that almost incongruous purity 
of mind and body, remained to him a 
tragic and autumnal emblem of what her 
unknown earlier, April-like goodness of 
girlish soul must have been. He sighed 
as he thought of it, before he began to 
speak again, for it gave him the haunt- 
ing impression that he had been cheat- 
ed out of something; that the beauty 
and rapture of that Aprilian girlhood 
should have been his, and yet had 
eluded him. 

“Even though there had been 
another,” he went on quietly, “I don’t 
believe it would count. Isn't it strange 
how we all beat and flutter and break 














our around a beautiful face! 
One face, just a little softer, one wo- 
man’s eyes, just a little deeper, and 
one voice a little mellower; and dear 
me, dear me!—how this wayward mor- 
tal passion of ours throbs and beats and 
surges about it! One beautiful face, 
and it sends world history all awry and 
upsets empires, I suppose, and sends 
out armies and makes men happy or 
miserable, as it likes!’ 

“That’s the first time I ever knew 
you were a poet!’’ she cried in almost a 
coo of pride. 

His hand lay heavily on her crown 
of tumbled gold hair. 

““Won’t you marry me?” he asked 
again, as quietly as before. 

“Oh, Jim,” she cried, “I’m afraid 
of it! I’m afraid of myself, and of 

ou!” 

“But see what we’ve been through 
together—the heights and the depths. 
And we never hated each other, there!’’ 

“But there were times, I know there 
were times when you might have, if 
you were tied to me! We were each 
free to go and come. But it’s not 
that, Jim, I’m so afraid of. It’s the 
keeping on at what we have been do- 
ing, the danger of not keeping decent, 
of getting our thoughts and feelings 
deadened, of getting our hearts macad- 
amized. That’s why I could never 
marry you until we are both honest 
once more!” 

“But if I do try to get decent—I 
can’t promise to turn angel all at once, 
you know!—if I do try to be decent, 
then will you marry me, and help me 
along?” 

“T don’t look for miracles, Jim— 
neither of us can be all good; I don’t 
think anybody can. It’s not the be- 
ing good, anyway; it’s the trying to be 
good!” 

“Wasn't there a bishop in your 
family?” he asked, with a quizzical 
little upthrust of his mouth corners. 

“A bishop?” she asked, all gravity. 

“There must have been a bishop, 
somewhere—you take to preaching so 
easily!” 

“It’s only to make it easier for 
you,” she reproved him. Then she 
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added drearily, ‘heaven knows, I’m 
not self-righteous!” 

“Then take me as I am, and you 
will be making it easier for me!” 

“I could, Jim, if I thought you 
would begin by doing one thing.” 

“And that is?” ‘ 

“Not try to get even with MacNutt.” 

She could feel the galvanic move- 
ment of uncontrol that sped down his 
knees. 

“When that damned welcher gives 
me back what is mine, fair and square 
and honest, then he can go his way 
and I’ll go mine—but not before!” 

“But, was it fair and square and 
honest?” 

“About as much so as most of the 
money people get—and I’m going to 
have it!” 

“And that means going back to all 
the old mean, humiliating ways, to 
the old, degrading dodges and the old, 
incessant dangers!” 

“But it’s ours, that money—every 
cent of it—it’s what we’ve got to have 
to start over again with!” 

“Then you will scheme and plot 
and fight for it? And keep on and 
on and on, struggling in this big 
quicksand of wrongdoing, until we are 
deeper than ever?” 

“Do you forgive MacNutt?” 

“No, Ido not! But I would rather 
lie and scheme and plot myself than 
see you do it. A woman is different 
—I don’t know how or why it is, 
but in some way she has a fiercer fur- 
nace of sacrifice. If her wickedness is 
for another, her very love burns away 
all the dross of deceit and selfishness!” 

“T hate to hear you talk that way, 
Mame, when you know you're good 
and true as gold, through and through. 
And I want you to be my wife, Mame, 
no matter what it costs or what it 
means.” 

“But will you make this promise?” 

“It’s—it’s too hard on you! Think 
of the grind and the monotony and 
the skimping! And besides, suppos- 
ing you saw a chance to get the upper 
hand of MacNutt in some way, would 
you fold your hands and sigh meekly 
and let it slip past?” 
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“T can’t promise that J would! But 
it’s you I’m afraid of, and that I’m 
trying to guard and protect and save 
from yourself!” 

She caught up his free hand and 
held it closely in her own. 

“Listen,”’ he broke in irrelevantly, 
“there’s a hurdy-gurdy somewhere 
down in the street! Hear it? It’s 
playing ‘Under the Bamboo Tree’!” 

The curtains swayed in the soft 
breeze; the street sounds crept up to 
them, muffled and far away. 

“Can’t you promise?” she pleaded. 

“I could promise you anything, 
Mame,” he said after a long pause. 
“Yes,” he repeated, “I promise.” 

She crept closer to him, and with 
a little half-stifled, half-hungry cry held 
his face down to her own. He could 
feel the abandon of complete surrender 
in the most intimate warmth of her 
mouth, as it sought and clung to his 
own. 

When her uplifted arms that had 
locked about his neck once more fell 
away, and the heavy head of dull gold 
sank capitulatingly down on his knee, 
the hurdy-gurdy had passed out of 
hearing, and the lintel-shadow had 
crept down to where they sat. 


XV 


On the following afternoon Mame 
and Durkin were quietly married. 

It was a whim of Durkin’s that the 
ceremony should take place on Broad- 
way, “on the old alley,” as he put it, 
“where I’ve had so many ups and 
downs.”’ So, with his arm in a black 
silk sling, and she in a gown of sober 
black velvet, with only a bunch of 
violets bought from an Italian boy 
on a street corner, they rode together 
in a motor-cab to the rectory of Grace 
Church. 

To the silent disappointment of each 
of them the rector was not at home. 
They were told that it would be im- 
possible for a marriage service to be 
held at the church that afternoon. A 
little depressed, inwardly, at this first 
accidental cross-thread of fate, they 


at once made their way up Madison 
avenue to the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, where, they knew, many 
an impatient and lovelorn pair like 
themselves had been made man and 
wife. 

“The way we ought to do it,” said 
Mame, as they rode up the undulating 
line of the avenue, “‘ would be to have 
it all carried on over a telephone. We 
should have had some justice of the 
peace in Jersey City ring us up at a cer- 
tain time, and send the words of the 
service over the wire. That would 
have been more in the picture. Then 
you should have twisted up an emer- 
gency wedding ring of KK wire, and 
slipped it on my finger, and then cut 
in on a Postal Union or an Associated 
Press wire and announced the happy 
event to the world!” 

She rattled bravely on in this key, 
for she had noticed, in the strong side- 
light of the cab window, that he looked 
pale and worn and old, seeming, as he 
sat there at her side, only a shadow 
of the buoyant, resilient, old-time 
Durkin that she had once known. 

The service was read in the chapel, 
by a hurried and deep-voiced English 
curate, who shook hands with them 
crisply but genially, before uncere- 
moniously slipping off his surplice, and 
wished them much happiness. Then 
he told them that the full names would 
have to be signed in the register, as 
a report of the service must be sent 
to the Board of Health, and that it was 
customary to give the sexton and his 
assistant two dollars for acting as 
witnesses. 

Mame noticed Durkin’s little wince 
at the obtrusion of this unlooked for 
sordidness, though he looked up and 
smiled at her reassuringly as he wrote 
in the register, “James Altman Dur- 
kin,”’ and “Mabel Edith Candler.” 

The service, in some way, had utterly 
failed to impress Durkin as it ought. 
The empty seats of the chapel, with 
only one pew crowded with a little 
line of tittering, whispering schoolgirls, 
who had wandered in out of idle 
curiosity, the hurriedly mumbled words 
of the curate—he afterward confessed 














to them that this was his third service 
since luncheon—the unexpected brief- 
ness of the ceremony itself, the absence 
of all those emblems and rituals which 
from time immemorial had been asso- 
ciated with marriage in his mind— 
these had combined to attach to the 
scene a teasing sense of unreality. 

It was only when the words, “‘ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
were repeated that he smiled and 
looked down at the woman beside him. 
She caught his eye and laughed a little, 
as she turned hurriedly away, though 
he could see the tear drops glistening 
on her eyelashes. 

She held his hand fiercely in her own 
as they rode from the little ivy-covered 
church, each wondering at the mood 
of ineloquence weighing down the 
other. 

“Do you know,” she said musingly, 
“I feel as though I had been bought 
and sold, that I had been tied up and 
given to you, that—oh, that I had been 
nailed on to you with horseshoe nails! 
Do you feel any difference?’”’ 

“T feel as though I had been cheated 
out of something—it’s so hard to ex- 
press!—that I ought to have found 
another You when I turned away from 
that railing; that I ought to be carry- 
ing off a different You altogether— 
and yet—yet here you are, the same 
old adorable You, with not a particle 
of change!” 

“Yes; after all, what is it? Why, 
Jim dear, we were married in reality 
that afternoon I opened the door to 
MacNutt’s ring and saw you standing 
there looking in at me as though you 
had seen a ghost!’’ 

“No, my own, we were joined to- 
gether and made one a million years 
ago, you and I, in some unknown star 
a million million miles away from this 
earth, and through all those years we 
have only wandered and drifted about, 
looking for each other!” 

“Silly!” she said happily, with her 
slow, English smile. 

In the gloom of the motor-cab, with 
a sudden, impulsive little movement of 
the body, she leaned over and kissed 
him. 
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“You forgot that,” she said joy- 
ously from the pillow of his shoulder. 
“You forgot about that in the chapel!” 

They drifted down through. what 
seemed a shadowy and far-away city, 
threading their course past phantas- 
mal carriages and spectral crowds en- 
grossed in their foolish little ghost-like 
businesses of buying and selling, of 
coming and going. 

“You're all I’ve got now,” she mur- 
mured again, with irrelevant doleful- 
ness. 

Her head still rested on the hollow 
of his shoulder. His only answer was 
to draw the warmth and clinging 
weight of her body closer to him. 

“And you'll have to die some day!” 
she wailed in sudden misery. And 
though he laughingly protested that 
she was screwing him down too early 
in the game, she reached up with her 
ineffectual arms and flung them pas- 
sionately about him, much as she had 
done before, as though such momen- 
tary guardianship might shield him 
from both life and death itself for all 
time to come. 


XVI 


Mame sent Durkin on alone to the 
Bartholdi, where, he had finally agreed, 
they were to take rooms for a week or 
two at least. There, she had argued, 
they could live frugally, and there they 
could escape from the old atmosphere, 
from the old memories and associations 
that hour by hour had seemed to grow 
more unlovely in her eyes. 

On wisely reckless second thoughts, 
she ran into a florist’s and bought an 
armful of roses. These she thrust up 
into the cab seat beside him, explain- 
ing that he was to scatter them about 
their rooms, so that he could be in the 
midst of them when she came. Then 
she stood at the curb, watching him 
drive off, demanding of herself whether, 
after all, some Indian summer of hap- 
piness were not due to her, wondering 
whether she were still asking too much 
of life. 

Then she climbed the stairs to the 
little top-floor apartment, saying to 
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herself, compensatingly, that it would 
be for the last time. She felt glad to 
think that she had taken off Durkin’s 
hands the burden of packing and shut- 
ting up the desolate and dark-memo- 
ried little place. 

Yet it had taken her longer than she 
imagined, and she was still stooping, 
with oddly mixed emotions, over the 
crumpled nurse’s dress and the little, 
glittering hypodermic that she had car- 
ried away from the Van Schaick house, 
when she heard a hurried footfall on 
the stairs and the click of a pass-key in 
the lock. She realized, with a start, 
that it was Durkin come back for her, 
even after she had begged him not to. 

She ran over toward the door, and 
then, either petulantly or for some 
stronger intuitive reason, she could 
never decide which, stopped short and 
waited. 

The door opened slowly. As it 
swung back she saw standing before 
her the huge figure of MacNutt. 

“You!” she gasped, with staring eye. 

“Sure it’s me!’’ he answered curtly, 
as he closed the door and locked it 
behind him. 

“But how dare you? What right 
have you to break in here?” 

She was trembling from head to foot 
now, recoiling back step by step as she 
saw some grim purpose written on the 
familiar blocked squareness of his flac- 
cid jaw and the old glint of anger in 
the deep-set, predatory eyes. 

“Oh, I didn’t need to break in, my 
lady! I’ve been here before, more 
than once. So don’t start doin’ the 
heavy emotional and makin’ scenes!’’ 

“But—but Durkin will kill you this 
time, when he sees you!’ she cried. 

MacNutt tapped his pocket confi- 
dently. 

“He'll never catch me that way 
twice, I guess!’’ 

“How dare you come here?” she 
still gasped, bewildered. 

“Oh, I dare go anywhere, after you, 
Mame! AndI may as well tell you, 
that’s what I came for!” 

She still shivered from head to foot. 
It was not that she was afraid of him. 
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It was only that, in this new begin- 









ning of life, she was afraid of some 
unforeseen disaster. And she knew 
that she would kill herself, gladly, 
rather than go with him. 

““Now, cool down, little woman,” 
MacNutt was saying to her in his 
placid guttural. ‘We've been through 
enough scrapes together to know each 
other, so there’s no use you gettin’ 
high-strung and nervous. And I guess 
you know I’m no piker, when it comes 
to anybody I care about. I never went 
back on you, Mame, even though you 
did treat me like a dog and swing in 
with that damned welcher Durkin and 
try to bleed me for my last five hun- 
dred! I tell you, Mame, I can’t get 
used to the thought of not havin’ you 
’round!”’ 

She gave forth a little inarticulate 
cry of hate and abhorrence for him. 
She could see that he had been drink- 
ing, and that he was shattered in body 
and nerve. 

“Oh, you'll get over that! I’ve 
knocked around with women—I’ve 
been makin’ and spendin’ money fast 
enough for anybody this season; but 
no one’s just the same as you! You 
thought I was good enough to work 
with once, and I guess I ought to be 
good enough to travel with now!” 

“That’s enough!” she broke in 
wrathfully. She had grown calmer by 
this time, and her thoughts were re- 
turning to her mind now, buzzing and 
rapid, like bees to a fallen hive. 

“No, it’s not,” he retorted, with an 
ominous shake of the square jaw and 
beefy neck. ‘And you just wait until 
I finish. You’ve been playin’ pretty 
fast and loose with me, Mame Cand- 
ler, and I’ve been takin’ it meek and 
quiet, for I knew you’d soon get 
tired of this two-cent piker you’ve been 
workin’ the wires with!” 

She opened her lips to speak, but 
no sound came from them. 

“T tell you, Mame, you’re not the 
sort of woman that can go half fed 
and half dressed, driftin’ round dowdy 
and hungry and homeless, most of the 
time! You’re too fine for all that kind 
o’ thing. A woman like you has got to 
have money, and be looked after, and 














showed around, and let take things 
easy—or what’s the use o’ being a 
beauty, anyway! You know all that 
as well as I do!” 

“Yes, I know all that!’ she said 
vacantly, wearily, for her racing 
thoughts were far away. She was in- 
wardly confessing to herself that they- 
who live by the sword must die by the 
sword. 

“Then what’s the use of crucifyin’ 
yourself?” cried MacNutt, seeming to 
catch hope from her change of tone. 
“You know as well as I do that I can 
hound this Durkin off the face of the 
globe. I can make it so hot for him 
here in New York that he daren’t 
stick his nose within a foot of the Hud- 
son. And I’m goin’ to do it, too! 
I’m goin’ to do it, unless you want to 
come and stop me.” 

“Why?” she asked emptily. 

“Didn’t you save my life once, 
Mame, right in this room? Damn it 
all, you must have thought a little 
about me, to do a thing like that!” 

“And what did you do for it?” she 
demanded, with a sudden change of 
front. Once again she was all animal, 
artful and cunning and crafty. ‘“ You 
played the sneak-thief. You slunk 
back here and stole his money. No, no; 
there’s no good your denying it—you 
came and stole his honestly earned 
money!” 

“Honestly earned?” he scoffed. 

“No, not honestly earned, perhaps, 
but made as clean as it could be made, 
in this low and mean underhand busi- 
ness you taught us and dragged us into! 
And you came and stole it, when it 
meant so much to me, and to him!” 

“Yes; I said I’d knock him, and I 
did knock him! But good heavens, 
what’s his money to a _ high-roller 
like me! If that’s all you’re swingin’ 
your clapper about, you may as well 
get wise. If it’s the money you’re 
achin’ after you can have it—providin’ 


you take it the way I’m willin’ to give * 


it to you!” 
“IT can’t believe you—you know 
that!” 
“You think I’m talkin’ big? Well, 
look here. Here’s my wad! Yes, look 
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at it good and hard—there’s enough 
there to smother you in diamonds, and 
let you lord it round this town for the 
rest of your life!” 

“You’re drunk,’”’ she cried, once 
more consumed by a sudden fear of 
him. 

“No, I’m not; but I’m crazy, if you, 
want to put it that way, and you’re the 
cause of it! I’m tired of plottin’ and 
schemin’ and gettin’ mixed up in all 
kinds of dirty work, and I want to 
take it easy now, and enjoy life a 
little!”’ ‘ 

She watched him slowly close the 
great polished pig-skin wallet, replace 
it in his inside breast-pocket and se- 
cure it there with its safety-button. 

Mame gazed at him blankly, with 
detached and impersonal attention. 
He stood to her there the embodiment 
of what all her old life had been. In 
him she saw incarnate all its hideous- 
ness, all its degrading coarseness, all its 
hopeless vileness and wickedness. And 
this was what she had dreamed that 
at a moment’s notice she could thrust 
behind her! She had thought that it 
could be slipped off, at a turn of the 
hand, like a soiled skirt, when the in- 
sidious poison of it had crept into 
her very bones, when it had corroded 
and withered and killed that holier 
something which should have remained 
untouched and unsullied in her inmost 
heart of hearts. He was her counter- 
part, her mate, this gross man with the 
many-wrinkled, square-set jaw, with 
the stolid bull-neck, with his bloated, 
vulpine face and his subdolous green 
eyes. This is what she had fallen to, 
inch by inch and day by day. And 
here he was talking to her, wisely, as 
to one of his kind, bargaining for her 
bruised and weary body, as though 
love and honor and womanly devotion 
were chattels to be bought and sold in 
the open market. 

The ultimate, inexorable hopeless- 
ness, the foredoomed tragedy of her 
dwarfed and perverted life came crush- 
ingly home to her, as she looked at him, 
still confronting her there in his chal- 
lenging comradeship of crime and his 
kinship of old-time dishonor. 
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“Mac,” she said quietly, but her 
voice was hard and dry and colorless, 
“I could never marry you, now. But 
under one condition I would be willing 
to go with you wherever you say.” 

“And that condition is?’ 

“It is that you return to Durkin 
every cent you owe him, and let him 
go his way while we go ours.” 

“You mean that, Mame?” 

“Yes, I mean it!” 

He looked at her colorless face 
closely. Something in it seemed to 
satisfy him. 

“ But how am I to know you're going 
to stick to your bargain?”’ he hesitated. 
“How am I to be sure you won't get 
your price and then give me the slip?” 

“Would Durkin want me after 
that? Would he take up with me 
when you had finished with me? Oh, 
he’s not that make of man!” she scoffed 
in her hard, dry voice. There was a 
little silence; then, ‘“‘Is that all?” she 
asked in her dead voice. 

“That’s just as you say,” he an- 
swered. 

“Very well,”” she said between her 
drawn lips. She stepped quickly to 
the back of the room, and lifting the 
hidden telephone transmitter up on the 
table she threw open the window to 
loop the wire that ran by the over- 
hanging eave. 

“Hold on there!” cried MacNutt in 
alarm. ‘ What’s all this, anyway?” 

“T have got to tell Durkin, that’s all. 
He has got to know, of course, what 
we have decided on.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, my beauty! If 
there’s going to be any telephoning 
out of this house I do it myself!” 

“Tt makes no difference,’ she an- 
swered apathetically. ‘You can tell 
him as well as I could.” 

She could see some new look of sus- 
picion and rage mounting into his 
watchful eyes. “I do the talking 
this trip,” he cried. 

“Then cut in and loop that third 
wire—no, the fourth, counting the 
lighting wire—on the eave there. It 
is the Van Schaick house-wire—indeed, 
it would be much better to cut them 
off altogether, or there might be some 
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interference from them with Central. 
Now throw open that switch behind 
the window-curtain there—so. Now, 
if you will ring up Central and ask for 
the Bartholdi, they will connect you 
directly with Durkin. He is waiting 
in his room there for me. And every 
room of the Bartholdi has a telephone.” 

He looked at her, suspicious and 
puzzled, the momentary note of tri- 
umph gone out of his voice. 

““See here, Mame, I may as well tell 
you one thing, straight out. Although 
I square up with Durkin for what I got 
out of him, and pass this money of his 
over to you, I tell you right now, /’m 
going to smash that man, once for all!” 

“Smash him?”’ she echoed dismally. 
“Then you’ve been lying!” 

“Yes, smash him! You don’t im- 
agine I’m going to have that piker shad- 
owing and dogging me like a flatty all 
my days! I stand pat now with 
Doogan and his men. And in ten days 
I can have Durkin up against ten years!” 

“Then this was all a trap, a plot?” 
she gasped. , 

“No, it’s not a trap—it’s only that I 
wanted to save you out of the mess. 
I’m wise enough in most things, but 
about you I’ve always been a good 
deal of a fool. It’s my loose screw, all 
right; sometimes it’s driven me near 
crazy. I’m goin’ to have you and I’ve 
got to have you, I don’t care what it 
costs me—I don’t care if I have to 
pound this Durkin’s brains out with a 
lead-pipe!”’ 

“Take me! Take me—but save 
him!’’ she pleaded. 

“Good God, it’s not you I want— 
it’s your love that I’ve got to have!’’ 

“Oh!” she moaned, covering her 
face with her hands. 

“It’s a queer way of makin’ love, 
eh?—but I mean it! And I want to 
know if you’re goin’ to swing in with 
me and get taken care of, or not?”’ 

“Oh, you fool, you fool!” she cried 
suddenly, smiting the air with her 
vehemently closed fists. “You poor, 
miserable, misled fool! I loathe and 
hate the very sound of your voice! 
I despise every inch of your brutish, 
bloated body! I’d die—I’d kill my- 
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self ten times over before I’d so much 
as touch you!” 

He looked at her gathering storm of 
rage, first in wonder, and then in a 
slow and deadly anger that blanched 
his face and left only two claret-col- 
ored blotches on his withered cheeks. 

“T’ll give you one last chance,”’ he 
said, clenching his flaccid jaw. 

“Chance! I don’t want a chance! 
Now I know how things must go! 
Now I know how to act! And before 
we settle it between us, and if I have to 
—to lose everything. I want you to 
know one thing. I want you to know 
that I’m doing it for Durkin! I’m 
doing it all, everything, for him!” 

“For Durkin?” he choked, with an 
oath. ‘“‘ What are you fightin’ for that 
washed-out welcher for?’ 

“Because Durkin is my husband!” 
she said in her ashen white determina- 
tion, as she stepped quickly to the 
door and double-locked it. “And 
because I would die for him’’—she 
laughed shrilly, horribly, as she said 
it—before I’d see him hurt or un- 
happy!” 

She stood firmly with her back 
against the door, panting a little, her 
jaw fallen loosely down, her eyes 
luminous with their animal-like fire. 

“Then, by God, you will!” said 
MacNutt in his raucous guttural, with 
his limbs beginning to shake as he 
glared back at her. 

She stood there motionless, trying to 
think out the first moves in that grim 
game for which freedom and love and 
even life itself were the stakes. 

“Then, by God, you will!’ repeated 
MacNutt, with the sweat coming out in 
beads on his twitching temples. 


XVII 


Maset Durkin knew the man she 
had to face. She knew the pagan and 
primordial malevolence of the man, the 
almost demoniacal passions that could 
sweep through him. More than once 
she had seen his obsessions tremble on 
the verge of utter madness. She had 
come to know the rat-like pertinacity, 
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the morbid, dementating narrowness 
of mind, that made him what he was. 
In his artful and ruthless campaign 
against Penfield, in his relentless crush- 
ing of his old-time confederate, Mac- 
kenzie, in each and all of his earlier 
underground adventures, she had seen 
the sullen, bulldog, brutal contumacy 
of the man. 

She expected nothing from him, 
neither mercy nor quarter. And yet, 
she told herself, she was in no way 
afraid of him. As she had felt before, 
time and time again, in moments of 
great danger, a vague sense of duality 
of being took possession of her, as if 
mind stood detached from body, to 
flutter and dodge through the dark- 
ness before her, freed from its sheath 
of flesh. 

She knew that she would kill him 
now, if the chance came, quite easily 
and calmly. Yet she still diffidently 
half hoped that the chance would be 
denied her. It was not that she would 
be cowardly about it, but it seemed to 
her the darker and more dubious way 
out of it all. 

No; it was he who must do the kill- 
ing, she told herself, with a sudden 
pang of half-delirious abnegation. 

That was the utter and ultimate so- 
lution of the tangled problem; it would 
be over and done with in a minute. 
She had lived by the sword and she 
could die by the sword, and from that 
moment would be counted the days of 
MacNutt’s own doom and the release 
and the deliverance of Durkin! 

She seemed to hug this new self- 
illumination to her, and a smile of 
scorn trembled on her lips as he stood 
over her, in his white and shaking 
wrath. 

“Oh, I know you, you she-devil!”’ 
he suddenly cried out, with an animal- 
like snarl from the depths of his flabby 
throat. ‘I know what you're after! 
You think you'll do the cheap-heroine 
act; you think you’ll end it by comin’ 
between him and me this way! You 
think you'll save his puny piker’s heart 
a last pang or two, don’t you! You 
think you'll cheat me out of that, do 
you? You think that it’s just between 
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you and me now, eh, and that you can 
do your martyr’s act here while he’s 
off somewhere else mooning about your 
eyebrows and taking it easy!” 

And he laughed horribly, quietly. 

“No!” he cried, with a volley of the 
foulest oaths; “‘no! If I’m going to 
get the name I’m going to have the 
game! I mean to get my money’s 
worth out of this! I’m going to kill 
you, you cat, but I’m going to do it 
my own way!” 

The room, that rang with his hoarse 
voice, seemed to grow small and dark 
and cell-like. The great, gorilla-like 
figure, in the gray light, seemed to 
draw back and go a long way off, and 
then tower over her once more. 

“You're going to kill me?” she 
gasped, as though the thought of it had 
come home to her for the first time. 

Her more ecstatic moment of reck- 
lessness had passed strangely away and 
had left her helpless and craven. 

Nothing but terror was written on 
her face as she cowered back from him 
and sidled along the wall, with her 
fingers groping crazily over its blind 
surface, as though some unlooked-for 
door of release might open to their 
touch. 

“You cat! You damned cat!” he 
cried hoarsely, as he leaped toward her 
and tried to catch her by the throat. 
She writhed away from him and 
twisted and dodged and fought until 
she had gained the door between the 
front and the back room. Through 
this, cat-like, she shot sidewise and 
swung to the door with all her strength. 

It had been her intention to bolt and 
lock it, if possible. But he had been 
too quick for her. He thrust out a 
maddened hand to hold it back from 
the jamb, and she could hear his little 
howl of pain as the meeting timbers 
bit and locked on the fingers of the 
huge, fat hand. 

As she stood there, panting, with her 
full weight against the door, she could 
see the discoloring finger-tips and the 
blood beginning to drip slowly from 
the bruised hand. Yet she knew she 
could not long withstand the shock of 
the weight he was flinging against her. 


So she looked about the darkening 
room quickly, desperately. Her first 
thought was of the windows. She could 
fling herself from one of them, and it 
would all be over with in a minute. 

Then she caught sight of the nurse’s 
uniform of striped blue and white linen 
flung across the bed, and in a sudden 
inspirational flash she remembered the 
hypodermic. That, at least, would be 
painless—painless and sure. 

She slipped away from the door, and 
at the next lunge of his great body 
MacNutt fell sprawling into the room. 
By the time he was on his feet she had 
the little hollow-needled instrument in 
her hand. 

But he fell on her, like a terrier on a 
rat, and caught her up and shook her 
and crushed her in his great ape-like 
arms. 

“Oh, I'll show you!” he panted and 
wheezed. “I'll show you!” 

He dragged her writhing and twist- 
ing body through the door into the 
back room. She fought and struggled 
and resisted as best she could, catch- 
ing at the door-posts and the furniture 
with her one free hand as she passed. 
She would have used her hypodermic 
and ended it all then and there, only 
his great grip pinned her right arm 
down to her side, and the needle lay 
useless between her fingers. 

The room was almost in darkness by 
this time, and a chair was knocked over 
in their struggles. But still MacNutt 
bore her, fighting and panting, toward 
the little table between the two win- 
dows, where the telephone transmitter 
stood. 

He pinned and held her down on the 
edge of the table with his knees and 
his bleeding right hand, while with his 
left hand he caught up the receiver of 
the telephone. 

“Central, give me the Bartholdi, 
quick—the Bartholdi, the Bartholdi!”’ 

It was then and then only that the 
exhausted woman clearly understood 
what he meant to do. She started up, 
with a great cry of horror in her throat; 
but he muffled it with his shaking hand, 
and, biting out an oath, squeezed the 
very breath out of her body. 
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“IT want to speak to Durkin,” panted 
MacNutt into the transmitter a mo- 
ment later. “‘ Durkin, James Durkin— 
a man with his arm in a sling. He 
just took rooms with you today. Yes, 
Durkin.” 

There was another long wait, through 
which Mame lay there, neither strug- 
gling nor moving, saving her strength 
for one last effort. 

“Yes, yes; Duggan; I guess that’s 
it!’ MacNutt was saying over the 
wire to the switchboard operator at 
the hotel. “Yes, Duggan, with a lame 
arm!” 

Then he let the receiver swing at 
the end of its cord and with his freed 
left hand drew his revolver from his 
pocket. 

The gasping woman felt the crush- 
ing pressure released for a moment and 
fought to free her right hand. It came 
away from his hold with a jerk, and 
as her finger slipped into the little 
metal piston-ring she flung the freed 
arm up about his shoulder and clung 
tohim. . Fora sudden last thought had 
come to her, a rotten thread of hope, 
on which swayed and swung her last 
chance of life. 

It was through the coat and cloth- 
ing of the struggling MacNutt that the 
little needle was forced, through the 
skin, and deep into the flesh of the 
great, beefy shoulder. She held it 
there until the barrel was empty. Then 
it fell to the floor. 

“You'd try to stab me, would you!” 
he cried, madly, uncomprehendingly, 
as he struggled in vain to throttle the 
writhing body, and then raised his re- 
volver, to beat her on the head. 

The signal-bell rang sharply, and 
he caught up the receiver instead. 

“Now!” he gloated insanely, deep 
in his wheezing throat. ‘‘Now!” 

“Ts that Durkin speaking? Is that 
Durkin? Oh, it is, is it! Well, this is 
MacNutt—I say, your old friend, 
MacNutt!” and he laughed horribly, 
dementedly. 

““You’ve done a good deal of busi- 
ness over the wires, Durkin, in your 
day, haven’t you? Well, you listen 
now, and you'll hear something doing! 
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I say to listen now, and you'll hear 
something doing!” 

“Jim!” screamed the woman pinned 
down on the edge of the table. “Jim!” 
she screamed insanely. “Oh, fim, 
save me!” 

She could hear the sharp phono- 
graphic burr of her husband’s voice 
through the receiver. 

“Oh, Jim, he’s killing me!” she 
wailed. 

For MacNutt had taken up the re- 
volver in his trembling left hand and 
was forcing the head with all its wealth 
of tumbled hair closer and closer up 
before the transmitter. 

It had been too late! She closed 
her eyes, and in one vivid, kaleido- 
scopic picture all her discordant and 
huddled life stood out before her. 

She felt a momentary shiver speed 
through the body that pinned her so 
close to it, as she waited, and it seemed 
to her that the gripping knees relaxed 
a little. — 

“Listen, you welcher, while I shoot 
her!” 

She felt the little steel barrel waver 
and then muzzle down through her 
tangled hair until it pressed on her 
skull. At the touch of it she straight- 
ened her limp body, galvanically, 
desperately. He staggered back under 
the sudden weight. 

Then she caught his hand in hers, 
and with all her strength twisted the 
menacing barrel upward, inch by inch. 
The trembling finger on the trigger 
suddenly compressed as she did so, 
and the bullet plowed into the ceil- 
ing and brought down a shower of 
loose plaster. 

Then he fell prone on his face, and 
she stood swaying drunkenly back 
and forth, watching him through the 
drifting smoke. Twice he tried to 
raise himself on his hands, and twice 
he fell back moaning, flat on his face. 

“It’s a lie, Jim, it’s a lie!” she ex- 
ulted insanely, turning and springing 
to the transmitter, and catching up the 
still swaying receiver. ‘“‘Do you hear 
me, Jim? It’s a lie—I’m here, waiting 
for you! im, can’t you hear?” 

But Durkin had fainted away at 
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the other end of the wire, and no re- 
sponse came to her cries. 

She flung herself down upon the col- 
lapsed MacNutt, and tore open his 
coat and vest. As she did so the 
polished pig-skin wallet fell out on the 
floor. 

His heart was still beating, but it 
would be murder, she felt, to leave him 
there without attention. His life was 
his own. She wanted and would take 
only what was her due. 


It was fifteen minutes later that a 
frightened and pale-faced woman in a 
black velvet gown left word at the cor- 
ner drug store that an old gentleman 
was ill of morphine poisoning, and 
asked if the ambulance might be sent 
for. All that the clerk could remem- 
ber, when he was later questioned by 
the somewhat bewildered police, was 
that she had seemed weak and sick, 
and had asked for some plain soda 
water with brandy in it, and that the 
side of her face was swollen and 
bruised where she lifted her veil to take 
her drink. He was of the opinion, 
too, that she had been under the drug 
herself, or had been drinking heavily, 
for she walked unsteadily, and he had 
had to call a hansom for her and help 
her into it. What made him believe 
this, on second thoughts, was the fact 
that she had flung herself back in her 
seat and said, ‘‘ Thank God, oh, thank 
God!” half a dozen times to herself. 


XVIII 


NEITHER Mame nor Durkin seemed 
to care to come on deck until the bell 
by the forward gangway had rung for 
the last time and the officer had given 
his last warning of “All visitors 
ashore!” 

Then, as the last line was cast off, 
and the great vessel wore slowly out 
from the crowded pier, a-flutter with 
hands and handkerchiefs, the two 
happy travelers came up from their 
cabin. 

As the liner swung round in mid- 
stream, and the good-byes and the 


cheering died down in the distance, the 
two stood side by side at the rail, 
watching the city, as the mist-crowned, 
serrated line of the lower town sky- 
scrapers drifted past them. The 
shrouded morning sun was already high 
in the east, and through the lifting fog 
they could see the river and the widen- 
ing bay, glistening and flashing in the 
muffled light. 

Mame took it as a good omen, and 
pointed it out, with a flutter of laugh- 
ing wistfulness, to her husband. Be- 
hind them, she took pains to show 
him, the churned water lay all yellow 
and turgid and draped in fog. 

“TI hope it holds good,” he said, 
linking his arm in hers. 

“We shall make it hold good,” she 
answered valiantly, though deep down 
in her heart some indefinite premoni- 
tion of failure still whimpered and 
stirred. Yet, she tried to tell herself, 
if they had sinned surely they had 
been purged in fire! Surely it was not 
too late to shake off the memory of 
that old entangled and disordered life 
they were leaving behind them! 

It was not so much for herself that 
she feared as for her husband. He 
was a man, and through his wayward 
manhood, she told herself, swept tides 
and currents uncomprehended and un- 
controlled by her weaker woman’s 
heart. But she would shield him, 
and guard him, and watch him, and, 
if need be, fight for him and with 
him. 

She looked up at his face with her 
great luminous eyes, after a little in- 
eloquent gesture of final resignation, 
and he laughed down at her, and 
crushed her arm happily against his 
side. 

“Do you know how I feel?” he said 
at last, as they began to pace the deck, 
side by side, and the smoke-plumed 
city, crowned with mist, died down 
behind them. “I feel as if we were 
two ghosts, being transported into 
another life! I feel as if you and I 
were disembodied spirits, traveling out 
through lonely space, to find a new 
star!” 

“Yes, my beloved own, I know!” 
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she said comprehendingly, with her 
habitual little head-shake. Then she 
sighed. 

“Oh, my own! I’m so tired,” she 
murmured. 

He looked at her, knowingly, but 
said nothing. 

Then she stopped and leaned over 
the rail, breathing in the buoyant salt 
air. He stood close beside her, and 
did the same. 

“It’s fresh and fine and good, isn’t 


it!’ he cried, blinking back through 
the strong sunlight at the drifting city 
smoke. 

She did not answer him, for her 
thoughts, at the moment, were far 
away. He looked at her, quietly, 
where the sea-wind stirred her hair. 

“Good-bye, Old World, good-bye!” 
she murmured at last, softly. 

“Why, you are crying!’ he said as 
his hand sought hers on the rail. 

“Yes,” she answered, “a little.” 


ew 


PANTALOON’S CHOICE 


ULYSSES and King Solomon, Prince Paris, Ruy Cid 
Were mighty persons, I have heard, and famous deeds they did. 


Aye, some were Christian gentlemen; some went to sea in ships; 
Some traveled far, like Prester John, some died for ladies’ lips. 


Lord Cesar bled with nineteen wounds—I think that was the number— 
And many a tall and clanking king was done to death in slumber. 


Duke Agamemnon he was stabbed. 


‘““Gramercy!”’ he did cry. 


Count Hugo had his head chopped off—a chilling way to die! 


Saint Louis was a holy man and Attila was bold; 
But, like the twelve apostles, both went hungry and a-cold. 


Thus, on the whole, I think I have no reason for complaint 
That I was born poor Pantaloon and not a king or saint. 


Sooth, they were gallant gentlemen, Pharaoh and Saladin; 
Yet, by my stripes, not one of them would I choose to have been. 


I’d rather be poor Pantaloon, to get me a good wife, 
To live at home and die in bed and lead an honest life. 


& 


FINANCIALLY PROVIDENT 


66 H4vE you heard why she got a divorce?” 
“Yes. She said she preferred a regular alimony to an irregular 


allowance.”’ 


FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
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IN MEXICO 


FORGETTING naught of those fair days 
Which seemed the sweeter for the blaze 
Of tropic sun, and flowers run mad 
With color, and the joy they had 

In setting all our eyes agaze; 


I wonder in a musing maze 
If your remembrance ever strays 
Along that path; if you are glad, 
Forgetting naught? 


I still pursue prosaic ways; 
But something lost my heart dismays. 
The landscape of my life is clad 
In pensive tints, exceeding sad. 
My penalty is what one pays 
For getting naught! 
Witiiam Hooper Howe tts. 


bk 


WANTED TO SETTLE 


66 “THEY say,’ said the society girl, “that Lord Littledough proposed to 
Grace Millyuns just to settle a bet.” 
“Indeed,” said her friend; “‘ what was the bet?” 
“Well,” replied the society girl, ‘“they say he bet five thousand pounds on 
the last Derby, and lost.” 


CONNUBIAL MATHEMATICS 


66 MA™A; a man and wife are one, aren’t they?” 
“Yes.” 
“ And the wife is the better half?” 
“Yes.” 
“Then what is the man?” 
“A vulgar fraction.” 








THE DUTY OF THE BEAST 


By Caroline Duer 


AURA BELLEGRADE became 
Laura Stanton at the age of 
nineteen. She knew that her 

mother and her two elder sisters, be- 
tween themselves, spoke of the mar- 
riage as a sacrifice, and she therefore 
looked upon it as such, but she was 
also aware that it was a sacrifice which 
neither Elise nor Helen would have 
refused to make had it been required 
of them. 

Charles Stanton, the son of an old 
friend and partner of her father’s, was 
twelve years her senior; quiet and re- 
served to the point of taciturnity, un- 
prepossessing in appearance, cold and 
shy in manner, but a remarkably 
shrewd and capable man of business, 
and one who had already made a 
reputation in the world of finance. 

Laura remembered that some six 
years before, at the time of his en- 
trance into the firm of Bellegrade & 
Stanton, she had had vague suspicions, 
schoolgirl as she was, of some disaster 
not unmixed with disgrace which hung 
over her family. She could not have 
told what chain of small events, what 
half-overheard sentences, what hardly 
understood words led her to this con- 
clusion; but she gradually absorbed 
the belief that a serious and sinister 
misfortune had barely been averted, 
and that the elder Mr. Stanton, while 
behaving with extraordinary mag- 
nanimity at some particular crisis, 
had, in putting his son into the place 
he now occupied, deprived her father 
of all but the name and semblance of 
power. That this was unresented 
seemed to her proof positive that the 
affair, whatever it might have been, 
Was one in which Mr. Bellegrade felt 
himself blameworthy ; and indeed, from 
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that time forward she thought she 
detected a certain tremulous humility 
in his bearing whenever he was brought 
into contact with either of his partners. 

The retirement of her family to the 
country at about this period of their 
career naturally affected her less than 
it did her sisters. Her governess in- 
structed her as well—or as ill—on the 
banks of the Hudson as in the neigh- 
borhood of Fifth avenue, and it was 
undoubtedly more amusing to drive 
down to the station for her father of an 
afternoon than to take prim walks 
through streets lined with brown- 
stone-fronted houses. But as she 
grew into young ladyhood she began, 
naturally enough, to sigh for those 
social gaieties which they had been 
deprived of and which she had never 
known. An occasional visit to some 
not inhospitable friend or relation, 
a ball or two—where her vivacity was 
overshadowed and her prettiness, even, 
eclipsed by the consciousness of a 
contrast between her own dress and 
deportment and that of the more 
sophisticated girls of her acquaint- 
ance—these were the nearest ap- 
proaches to the joys of “coming out” 
that Laura had ever experienced when 
Charles Stanton made his proposals. 

Mr. Stanton, senior—by whom she 
felt herself to be kindly regarded on 
the rare occasions when he came to her 
father’s house—had died some eight 
months before, and Mrs. Bellegrade, 
pitying the young man’s loneliness 
and perhaps not unmindful of obliga- 
tions past and present, insisted upon 
his being invited from time to time to 
dine and spend the night at Brook- 
dale. 

Whether it was in compliance with 
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his father’s wishes, as Mr. Bellegrade 
surmised, or simply the effect of Laura’s 
company by moonlight, as her mother 
believed, certain it is that the day 
after a particularly soft, silvery night 
in June, the Head of the Family re- 
turned from town with the surprising 
request that its most youthful member 
would take into consideration the not 
distant prospect of becoming Mrs. 
Charles Stanton, provided, that was, 
that she could be induced to look fa- 
vorably upon such a proposition at all. 

Laura, who had driven to the station 
that afternoon, not so much to meet 
her father as to search for certain boxes 
delayed by the express and ardently 
desired by her sisters and herself, 
seemed, in her childish way, more eager 
for the safe arrival of a garland of 
artificial roses for her hat than inter- 
ested in the presentation of a suitor for 
her hand. She appeared to be under 
the impression that Mr. Bellegrade 
Was amusing himself at her expense, 
and warned him, with mock indigna- 
tion, to carry the joke no farther under 
pain of being deprived of her company 
then and there. 

She could and would walk home 
through the woods, she declared, but 
she could not and would not—please— 
be teased any more about Charles 
Stanton. 

The lodge gates were in sight before 
she allowed herself to be convinced 
that the question was a serious one. 
Then she at once became grave and 
inquired with great gentleness whether 
in her father’s opinion it would be right 
and wise for her to make such a mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Bellegrade, somewhat stam- 
meringly, went through the usual for- 
mula; the precariousness of his own 
life, the uncertainty of their prospects, 
the comfort of knowing that one of his 
daughters was happily and suitably 
provided for in the care of one of the 
finest young fellows he knew, by gad. 
He expatiated upon the many good 
qualities of Charles Stanton, for whom 
he seemed to have a genuine, if rather 
timid, admiration, and ended, as the 
carriage drew up at the house-steps, 





by advising her—as indeed it would be 
well if the whole human race could be 
advised—not to be influenced by out- 
ward appearance. He wished her to 
decide entirely for herself, he told her, 
but he begged her to consult her 
mother before letting her mind come 
to any final determination. 

Contrary to Laura’s expectations, 
Mrs. Bellegrade showed no anxiety to 
persuade her. She admitted the ex- 
cellence of the match from a prudent 
and provident point of view; she did 
not uphold the romantic notion that 
if one marries for love, one is, of ne- 
cessity, certain to live happily ever 
after; but she did feel that her daugh- 
ter was very young, very pretty and 
very charming, and that if she waited 
a little longer Fate might in some way 
give her the opportunity of seeing more 
of the world before she settled herself 
in life. 

Laura’s elder sisters, who ungrudging- 
ly admired her beauty and spirit, and 
deplored the lack of both in Mr. Stanton, 
were of their mother’s opinion. They 
felt, unselfishly and poetically, that the 
heliotrope-and-violet of their natures 
was more suitable for his transplanting 
than the carnation-pink of hers. It 
was a safe marriage, it was a sensible 
marriage; it was, perhaps, in a business 
way, rather a surprisingly good mar- 
riage for a little country girl to make, 
but for Laura they had hoped for some- 
thing almost ideal. The arrival of 
Lohengrin in his swan-boat, or Prince 
Ahmed on his magic carpet, would not, 
figuratively speaking, have astonished 
them too greatly. 

Laura, however, after a day of dewy- 
eyed musing, put from her all future 
dramatic possibilities, and, for reasons 
which she deemed full and sufficient, 
elected to become Charles Stanton’s 
wife. Her behavior to him, when he 
appeared in the character of an ac- 
cepted lover—quieter, and, if possible, 
more self-contained than ever—was 
sweet and submissive in the extreme. 

She rowed with him on the river, 
she walked with him in the gardens, she 
sat with him on the terrace in the even- 
ings, she laughed and chatted to him 
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more gently than was her wont, and 
left no innocent device untried to 
please and amuse him. When he de- 
parted she told her mother that the 
preparations for the wedding must 
be hurried as much as possible, for 
“Charles” was really beginning to 
find her so companionable that he hated 
to be without her longer than was 
necessary. And the little air, half of 
pride and half of reluctance, with 
which she said it almost brought tears 
to Mrs. Bellegrade’s eyes. 

So they were married, and went 
abroad for the traditional honeymoon, 
and came back in time for Laura to 
superintend, with due attention, cer- 
tain redecorations and refurnishings 
of the old Stanton house before the 
winter arrived and she began her first 
season in town as a married woman. 

She was prettier than ever, and 
people found her a charming and con- 
siderate hostess. They praised her 
good looks, her good manners, her 
good taste—in all but the selection of a 
husband, and that they assumed to be 
the choice of circumstance rather than 
of nature. 

And in truth the man had added to 
his habitual silence and awkwardness 
a moroseness of bearing which made 
him far from popular with the friends 
whom his wife gradually drew about 
her. They did not hesitate to declare 
that he snubbed her and she was afraid 
of him, and they made unflattering re- 
marks about the incongruity of the 
two every time they appeared together 
in public; his strong, short, thick-set 
figure, large head and heavy-lidded 
eyes making him look not unlike some 
sturdy gnome intrusted with the guard- 
ianship of the graceful wood nymph 
that Laura represented. 

She deferred to him in everything, 
and had a way of appealing to him for 
approval, even in the smallest matters, 
as though her happiness were incom: 
plete unless she pleased him entirely. 
This was so marked that the half of 
society who would have it that she 
feared her husband were almost talked 
down and put to shame by the other 
half, who affirmed that, strange as it 
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might seem, she was tremendously in 
love with him. 

Her family, who considered them- 
selves particularly sharp-sighted where 
she was concerned, were persuaded of 
her happiness and congratulated them- 
selves many times upon the wonderful 
way in which the match was turning 
out. It was not until the second 
Christmas which Laura spent with them 
unattended by her husband that Mrs. 
Bellegrade, listening to the plausible 
excuses advanced to account for his 
non-appearance, began to wonder 
whether the sudden but sincere affec- 
tion which she believed him to have 
entertained for her daughter had 
suffered any change. 

She would, however, have dismissed 
the idea as absurd—for how could 
such a man be otherwise than joyfully 
bewildered by Laura’s regard?—if the 
girl herself had not inadvertently let 
fall several things which served to con- 
firm the momentary suspicion. 

“It was very good of Charles to con- 
demn himself to loneliness and let you 
come to us,” Mrs. Bellegrade had said 
gratefully, as they went upstairs to- 
gether before dinner. 

“Oh, husbands and wives are none 
the worse for an occasional separa- 
tion,’’ Laura had returned constrained- 
ly. ‘He made no objection to my 
coming. I—I think he rather enjoys 
a little solitude.” 

And though she was ordinarily a 
person of intuitions, she seemed quite 
unconscious of the fact that she had 
left her hearer with the distinct im- 
pression that Mr. Stanton preferred a 
lonely Christmas to one spent with his 
wife and her family. 

This, of course, might not mean that 
he had absolutely ceased to care for the 
woman he had so hastily elected to 
marry, but it chilled the amiable feel- 
ings with which his mother-in-law had 
been disposed to regard him, and left 
her in no way unready to receive other 
impressions to his disadvantage. 

So, later, when Laura exhibited to 
her the presents she had brought, de- 
ploring their poorness and inadequacy 
to express her loving wishes, adding 
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that she had unfortunately been ex- 
travagant of late and Charles had, 
very properly, refused to give her any 
more money to make ducks and drakes 
of—and quoting, as if in unwitting 
repetition of her husband’s speech, 
“Put a beggar on horseback, you 
know’’—Mrs. Bellegrade, considering it 
a proverb the reference to which did 
little credit to her son-in-law’s taste, 
registered the incident in her mind as 
something significant. 

“He seems to have provided the 
beggar with very lovely things,” was 
all she allowed herself to say, as she 
glanced at the pretty gown spread out 
upon the bed, and noticed the heap of 
glittering rings and jeweled chains 
which her daughter had just deposited 
on the dressing-table. 

And Laura, flushing, murmured 
something about being forced to ap- 
pear suitably dressed, no matter how 
empty her pockets were, and seemed 
so distressed—either at the difference 
between her own and her family’s 
worldly goods, or at having placed her 
husband in a possibly disagreeable 
light—that the subject was dropped by 
mutual consent. 

But the conversation had the effect 
of making Mrs. Bellegrade sure that in 
the matter of ready money, at least, 
the poor child felt herself pinched, and 
she sighed as she wished to herself that 
they had been in a position to provide 
a suitable allowance for her. 

“Lavishness and love change only 
too soon to coldness and carping,” she 
thought. ‘I trust I am mistaken, but 
I wish in any event she were more free 
to lead her life according to her own 
sweet nature. I hope he is not hard 
with her, but something is not right 
between them.” 

Being a woman of sense she resolved 
to keep her own counsel, but neverthe- 
less about this time it began to be 
whispered, here and there, that in his 
dealings with his wife Charles Stan- 
ton was neither generous nor con- 
siderate. 

Later in the winter the inevitable 
“third party” appeared. 

He was a distant relation of the 


Bellegrades, who had lately come to 
the East to practice medicine. He had 
soon met and fallen secretly, hopelessly 
and sentimentally in love with his 
charming cousin, and hearing rumors— 
as who did not hear them?—that her 
path was not altogether strewn with 
roses, conceived it his duty to watch 
over her with whatever amount of tact- 
ful care nature and art had placed at 
his disposal. 

His fine, grave, clean-cut, Indian 
face and lean, large-boned figure were 
often to be seen in her little, dim, fire- 
lighted boudoir late in the afternoon; 
and he fancied that in the freedom of 
relationship she did not shut him so 
entirely outside the pale of her real life 
as she did all others of her friends and 
acquaintances. He liked to think that 
her soft eyes turned unconsciously 
toward him when her husband failed 
to respond to some delicately pointed 
suggestion, or murmured an unwilling 
assent to an anxiously proffered re- 
quest. He was overjoyed when on 
rare occasions she permitted him to 
exert himself in her service, and looked 
upon the few times when some speech 
or action of his had appeared to contrib- 
ute to her pleasure as the most golden 
moments of his life. 

But Laura was by no means as the 
“beautiful woman without discretion” 
mentioned in the Scriptures. She bore 
herself with a delicious, mild dignity, 
like a child playing at being grown up, 
and did not permit herself to notice 
any hint of sympathy for her position 
or of admiration for herself. If she 
could not quite conceal from so con- 
stant a visitor as her cousin that her 
husband was at times less than con- 
genial, that his appearance and manner 
mortified her, that his abrupt entrances 
and sullen exits disturbed her, and that 
in certain moods she shrank from him 
almost as if terrified, she could at least 
avoid all recognition of the fact that 
such knowledge was mutual. 

She made it apparent that in every 
way she proposed to play the part she 
had assumed to the best of her ability, 
and nothing could be finer than the 
simple loyalty with which she defended 
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a character whose idiosyncrasies she 
did not always succeed in concealing. 

Her cousin never forgot the shock 
he received when he found her one 
afternoon deep in the perusal of a cer- 
tain peculiarly unsavory specimen of 
French literature, nor his horror when, 
in the confusion of justifying herself 
before his austere and unsophisticated 
criticism, she heedlessly betrayed the 
fact that Charles was bored by her co- 
lossal ignorance and had recommended 
a series of such emotional classics. 

Suddenly perceiving the effect of her 
words, she never rested till she had 
explained away her impulsive confes- 
sion. But the more she assured her 
outraged and infuriated hearer that she 
“‘must have mistaken her husband, as 
in her stupidity she often did, and that 
doubtless he would be as offended by 
her unfortunate choice as anybody 
could be,” the less he believed her. 

Nor was his anger soothed by meet- 
ing that gentleman in the hall as he 
made his way out with the confiscated 
volume in his hand. 

“T am stealing this book from your 
wife,”” he had said significantly. “I 
believe I shall appreciate it more than 
she will.” 

To which the other, raising his thick 
eyebrows, had made answer: 

“TI dare say she has plenty more. 
I hope you read French better than I 
do.” 

To the young doctor, who already 
suspected him of meanness, harshness 
and an utter lack of consideration for 
her, this—as it appeared to him—de- 
liberate, underhanded attempt to de- 
prave her mind seemed the very depth 
of unworthiness, and he hated Charles 
Stanton with a steadily increasing 
hatred. 

He was hardly aware of the violence 
of this feeling until one day, when, 
while awaiting Laura’s coming, he had 
wandered into the small boudoir where 
she usually gave him tea and overheard 
her in the room beyond, her voice 
strained almost out of knowledge, pas- 
sionately exclaiming: “This is sheer 
brutality, Charles.’”” Then there had 
been a short, hoarse laugh from her 


husband, and she had entered with her 
hands at her throat and her eyes full 
of angry tears. 

The change she forced into her fea- 
tures at the sight of her cousin, and 
her immediate attempt to greet 
him with some happy conventionality, 
served only to exasperate him still 
further, and, abandoning for the mo- 
ment his rigidly enforced self-control, 
he made a quick step toward her. 

“Perhaps you do not want me here 
now,” he said stammeringly, “but I 
cannot go. I must—you must let me— 
do something to help you.” 

“If I ever require it,” she answered, 
meeting his 'ook more fully than she 
had yet done, “I will depend upon 
you, for I know that I have no truer 
or more faithful friend. In the mean- 
time, let us forget that I am so silly 
as to make a baby of myself because 
my husband perpetrates a—joke that 
I cannot appreciate. I am ashamed 
to be so childish.” 

“Oh, Laura!” he broke out, a great 
pity flooding his heart. ‘You are 
nothing but a child. Why did you 
shut the gates upon your life so early?” 

“Hush!” she laughed softly. “I 
did nothing that I would not do again. 
There are some things required of one 
which one must not look upon as a 
sacrifice, and if I have suffered in yield- 
ing to the pressure brought to bear 
upon me, I have also had my compen- 
sations.”’ 

But in his eyes the martyr’s palm 
was in her hand and the saint’s starry 
crown in her chestnut hair, while his 
detestation for the man whose name 
she bore smoldered like fire in his 
brain. He thought of him as a hid- 
eous and wily devil who had got her 
into his power that he might, at his 
will, wound her affections, undermine 
her goodness and only too possibly ill- 
treat her person. 

And strangely enough Fate was pre- 
paring to deliver his enemy into his 
hands. 

“Charles is ill,’”’ she told him, meet- 
ing him in the hall the next time he 
came. ‘He seems to be in great pain. 
Will you go up and see him? I prom- 
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ised that you should; that I would 
send for you if you did not come.” 

“He has ‘ Moses and the prophets,’”’ 
objected the young man. ‘“ Why hasn’t 
he sent for them? Who am I that he 
should wait for me?” 

“He wants you,” she answered 
gently, “and I want you to go to him.” 

“Very well,’ he assented briefly, and 
followed her upstairs. At the door of 
the room she stopped and he went in 
alone. 

In the shadow of the drawn curtains 
and the sudden flare of the firelight, 
the high-ceilinged apartment had some- 
what the appearance of a cavern, and 
the master of it, lying awkwardly drawn 
up on the sofa, with one great shoulder 
raised against the cushions, his thick 
black hair tossed, and his heavy-lidded 
eyes laden with pain, looked not un- 
like a wounded animal that had crawled 
away there to suffer by itself in decent 
solitude. 

The interview was brief, but when 
the doctor rejoined Laura his expres- 
sion was extraordinarily strained and 
troubled, grave and perplexed, as she 
had never seen it. 

“Your husband has a bad case of 
appendicitis,” he said, ‘‘and he knows 
it. In my opinion the operation 
ought to be performed at once. He 
knows that also, but refuses to submit 
to it. He says he sent for me because 
he believed I would take care of him 
on these terms. I decline to accept 
such a responsibility. You must call 
in someone else.” 

“ Against his wishes?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do you believe,” she gasped, 
“that he will die if he does not have 
the operation?” 

“TI am afraid he already has general 
peritonitis, but I believe he has one 
chance in a hundred of pulling through 
if itis done at once,” he returned, with 
a sort of fierce frankness. 

“And if he will not consent, you 
must send someone else?” 

“Under any circumstances it would 
be better.” 

She was silent a moment, her whole 
face quivering. 








“He may refuse to see another per- 
son. He is horribly determined,” she 
murmured at last under her breath, 
her frightened eyes fixed on his. 

“He must not be allowed the choice. 
If there is a chance for him he must be 
induced to take it.” 

“Yes—yes,”” she whispered. ‘Go 
and tell him so again. He will con- 
sent. And if he allows it to be done, 
you will do it, won’t you?” 

““Not—” he began desperately, and 
then, meeting her look, stopped short. 
“Tf he and you desire it—of course— 
I will do exactly what you wish, 
but——_”” 

“T could not bear to have anyone 
else near him and me at such a time,” 
she said simply. 

His hands clenched and his features 
hardened for an instant; then he turned 
away from her with all his usual im- 
passiveness, and mounted the stairs 
again, leaving her standing in the hall. 

As he paused on the first landing 
her voice reached his ears. She was 
standing just below him, looking up. 

“Only one chance in a hundred, you 
said,”’ she sobbed. “Tell him—that I 
—beg him to give himself that— 
chance, for my sake.” 

He bowed his head and went on. 

““So you’ve come back, doctor?”’ said 
Stanton, looking up as the door opened. 
“TI hoped you might.” 

“On my own conditions, only.” 

“Still determined that I shall not 
die my own way?” 

“There is a good fighting chance 
that you may not die at all.” 

“T am quite aware that, if you per- 
formed the operation, you would give 
your life’s blood to save me,”’ returned 
the other, with a curious widening of 
the mouth which might have been 
owing to a spasm of pain, or a sarcastic 
grimace. 

The young man’s eyes contracted. 

“IT am not anxious to officiate in per- 
son,” he said coldly. 

“No,” agreed Stanton, “but if I let 
you, you would do your best for me 
because” —this time the smile was 
entirely apparent—‘ you hate me.” 

“T hardly think we need discuss that 
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now. My likings and dislikings have 
very little to do with the case.” 

“True,” agreed Stanton again. “It 
merely pleased me to let you see that, 
in spite of that dislike, there was no 
one to whose skill I would so willingly 
trust—if I were going to trust to 
any.” 

“The worst devil on earth, if he 
were my patient, might still feel that, 
I hope,” said the doctor shortly. 

“And I’m not quite the worst, per- 
haps,” suggested Stanton, with a 
whimsical sort of self-pity. 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t waste 
time now talking about what you are 
or are not,” brokein the other. ‘‘ Your 
wife, who knows, and who has borne, 
and is prepared to bear, from you more 
than most women bear from their hus- 
bands, begs and entreats you, for her 
sake, to give yourself the chance of 
living.” 

There was a pause. Stanton’s gaze 
never left his companion’s face. 

“She has borne and is prepared to 
bear from me more than most women 
bear from their husbands,” he re- 
peated slowly at last, “and still ‘begs 
and entreats’ that I give myself this 
poor chance of living—for her sake. 
Did she send that message?” 

“The latter part of it.” 

Stanton smiled, and then sighed 
heavily. 

“With due respect to your dexterity, 
doctor, it will be of no use,”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘And I’m pretty well tired out 
with living. Still, if she thinks it 
best for her: 2 

“Best for her!” exclaimed the young 
man indignantly. 

“Best for me; best for both of us,” 
amended Stanton, without expression. 
“Tf, in short, she wishes it—why, I'll 
take the chance, if there is one, at your 
hands. Make what arrangements you 
please.” 





Mrs. Stanton had completely re- 
covered her composure when her 
cousin met her a little later, and was 
able to listen to his suggestions and 
follow out his directions with perfect 
calm. 


The operation was to take place 
that very night. 

Nurses had arrived. She had 
glanced in at the horrid bareness of 
the place they were preparing. She 
had had an interview with her hus- 
band’s lawyer, a parchment-faced, 
musty gentleman, of the name of 
Grudge, who had been hastily and, 
she declared, unnecessarily summoned, 
and who thought, as he watched her 
sweet face and listened to her gentle, 
despairing voice, that she more than 
deserved the extremely liberal terms 
of the codicil he had just added to his 
client’s former will. 

Now she was walking up and down 
her own room in a sort of trance; 
hoping for something she would not 
admit she feared, and fearing some- 
thing she could not believe she hoped 
for. 

The silence was horrible, but any 
sound seemed suggestive of something 
more horrible still. What were they 
doing in that bare room? At what 
awful period in their merciful butchery 
had they arrived? She opened her door 
and then shut it again, shuddering. 
The very air outside her own imme- 
diate surroundings felt oppressive. 
And yet the suspense and excitement 
within were strangling her. She suf- 
fered as she had never suffered in all 
her life before, and her face grew 
drawn and haggard. 

In the meantime, behind another 
closed door, under the glare of the 
electric light, the intense gaze of four 
pairs of eyes was focussed upon the 
white, hoarsely breathing figure on 
the table. 

All through the afternoon, as soon 
as he had been confronted with the 
crisis, and during his talks with 
Stanton, the doctor had been con- 
scious only of his excessive dislike of 
the man and his rooted conviction 
that it would be unspeakably better 
for his wife if he died. He had 
dreaded indescribably having to per- 
form the operation. He had an awful 
fear of bungling it in some way from 
the very constraint he would put upon 
himself to do his best. But the in- 
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stant he approached his patient he 
became, as it were, an instrument, 
with steady nerves, a keen intelli- 
gence and absolute self-reliance be- 
hind it. 

He had operated with incredible 
neatness and despatch, and, though he 
had found the conditions such as to 
realize his gravest fears, he believed 
he had saved Charles Stanton’s life. 

The moment that he could leave 
him in the hands of the assistant and 
the nurses he went to Laura as she 
had bidden him. His mood was 
almost exalted and he hardly noticed 
her piteous state of excitement. 

“We hope he will live,” he said. 
“That is all I dare say now, and I 
must not stay am 

“Oh, don’t leave me,” she begged, 
beginning, now that the first suspense 
Was over, to tremble and shake from 
head to foot. ‘‘ You don’t realize how 
hard this has been for me.” 

But for once his thoughts were en- 
tirely aloof from her; his mind still 
concentrated upon the condition of his 
patient. 

“You must try not to let yourself 
give way,” he said gently, rolling for- 
ward a chair for her. “‘Rest here for a 
little while and I will come back. 
This is a letter which your husband 
begged me to give you after the opera- 
tion was over, no matter what the 
results might be.”’ 

He put the envelope into her hand 
and left her. 

Laura sank back in the chair, her 
eyes closed and her lips slightly mov- 
ing. It was some minutes before she 
drew the lamp toward her and opened 
the letter: 


Beloved [she read], something of the old 
tenderness comes back just as I write the 
word. This, you see, may be my last let- 
ter to you; your first to me—do you re- 
member slipping it into my hand?—I’m 
sentimental enough to keep always with me 
because it brought me my first dream of 
happiness. 

owing as I did how ugly I was, how 
awkward in speech and manner, it seemed 
impossible that anyone so pretty and 
charming as you were could for any reason 
turn to me. In spite of my years I did not 
understand women very well in those days. 
Since then you have taught me a great deal 
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about them and their motives. How they 
may shrink from a man so that his mere 
touch is hateful to them—‘ sheer brutality”’ 
u called it the other day—and yet de- 
berately—but I beg your pardon, dear, it 
ts ‘‘sheer brutality” in me to write so bitterly. 

I’m afraid I have not made your life all 
that you hoped and expected it would be. 
I have tried—with my wretched money, 
which you were free to hoard or to let run 
through your little fingers like water, as 
best suited you; with my clumsy care, 
which you despised; with my love, which 
you repelled; but I know that I have failed 
utterly. I know, too, that it has pleased 
you sometimes to misinterpret and mis- 
represent me. I have read it between the 
lines of your mother’s letters to me. I 
have seen it in the attitude of your friends. 
I have had it absolutely hurled at me by 
this new cousin of yours, who, poor young 
man! hates me roundly. Why did you do 
it, I wonder? It could add so little to the 
interest you already excited, and it has 
made me suffer beyond anything you can 
imagine. Beyond even the tortures of 
jealousy and hurt feeling I used to endure 
at first. 

But no matter what you have done, I 
know you wanted to atone when you 
begged me—who was so more than willing to 
die—to live ‘‘for your sake.” 

If I do, we'll manage better in future. 
If I don’t, I have arranged everything with 
Grudge, according to the written instruc- 
tions you sent me, and I hope it will meet 
your wishes. 

I should have told you all this, but I 
think you were afraid to come, and I would 
not send for you. 
ours ever, 

CHARLES STANTON. 


Mechanically Laura laid the letter 
on the table and gazed at it as intently 
as but now those four pairs of eyes in 
that other room had gazed at her hus- 
band’s helpless body. Ina dim way 
she felt that this was his soul, and that 
she ought to be very much touched by 
his revelation of it to her, and that, 
being dazed and numbed and hardened, 
it did not touch her at all. 

A little sharp thought stirred deep 
down in her brain. He had said he 
carried a particular letter of hers always 
with him. He was ill; watched and 
waited upon by other people; all sorts 
of accidents might happen. Whether 
he lived or died—but he was going to 
live—she did not desire that any eyes, 
least of all the calm ones of her cousin, 
should inadvertently fall on that piece 


of paper. 














With a sudden sense of violent irri- 
tation she sprdng to her feet. But, 
after all, what could she do? Knock 
at the door of a dangerously sick man’s 
room and demand a paper that he had 
hidden about him? 

She threw herself down on the sofa 
and buried her face in the cushions. 
The short sentences of her first commu- 
nication to him seemed printed before 
her eyes in little red flaming letters. 
The evening she gave it to him was as 
if it had been yesterday. She remem- 
bered the sudden recklessness of her 
determination to try a throw with 
Fate; to escape, by any means in her 
power, from the intolerable boredom 
of her life and flutter out into the 
world, dazzled and dazzling. This un- 
couth man-creature could not fail to 
be flattered by the proposition laid 
before him. Confident in her own 
charms, she had felt less the boldness 
of the action than the condescension of 
the request her note conveyed to him. 

I believe your father liked me, and did 
not wish me to suffer for the sins of mine. 
Will you marry me, and take me away from 
this place, and put me where I belong? In- 
deed, I shall do you credit. Meet me in the 
rose garden after dinner, and I will tell you 
how unhappy I am, and how much you can, 
if you are kind, do to help me. 

LaurRA BELLEGRADE. 

He had been kind then. She almost 
laughed at the recollection of her 
parents’ real, and her own pretended, 
surprise when his abrupt proposal en- 
sued the next afternoon. He had been, 
she supposed, kind ever since. And 
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yet it had seemed only natural that he 
should be kind to her and that she 
should do as she pleased. It was not 
her fault that she could not fall in love 
with him. It was not her fault—it was 
not her fault. She broke into a passion 
of weeping, cried till she had utterly 
exhausted herself, and then fell asleep. 

About daybreak, four or five hours 
later, they roused her and told her that 
he was sinking rapidly; so rapidly that 
he might not live until she reached him. 

“We made the best fight we could 
for it,” she heard someone saying 
wearily, “but it was practically hope- 
less almost from the first.’ 

Across her husband’s dead body she 
looked, terrified, into her cousin’s eyes, 
and read there only sorrow and sym- 
pathy. 

She clung to his arm as he guided 
her out of the room. In her hand was 
a little crumpled red silk bag which she 
had taken from Charles Stanton’s neck. 
It contained her first letter and her 
last penciled instructions in regard to 
his will. Somehow she felt that he 
might have smiled as he put them 
together for her to find, and she shiv- 
ered at the thought. 

“However much you may, and 
must, naturally grieve, Laura,’ said 
her companion gravely, “you have at 
least nothing to reproach yourself 
with. To have done one’s duty to the 
utmost, is that no consolation?” 

“An infinite one,” answered Laura 
dreamily. “Oh, yes, an infinite con- 
solation.”’ 


9 


ITS IDENTITY 


66 APA, what is a den?” 


“It is a place, my son, where a bear goes to eat, and a poet doesn’t.” 


ax. 





VV HEN some people reach the age of discretion there will be no occasion to 
use it. 
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THE HOUSE 


WONDER if he hears the rain 
That ripples on the window-pane; 
I wonder if he hears it now, 
The rain he loved to hear. 


His roof is softly laid with moss; 
His dwelling four sheer walls across. 
If sun nor sound endears it now, 
How can the house be dear? 


Now presently each field of dun 
Shall be emblazoned by the sun; 

And each green field a ream of spring 
To write blue violets in. 


His dwelling-place hath porch nor door, 
Nor rushes strewn upon the floor; 


Yet should he chance to dream of spring 
How may he bide within? 


* 


A DEFINITION 


RICHARD KIRK. 


$* APA!” 
“Well, my son?” 
“Papa, does ‘Hon.’ mean honest?” 
“No—politician.” 


LOGICAL 


M ISS PASSAYE—I prefer the old novels to the new. 
Miss BuppE—That’s because you read them when they were new. 


Fs 


“HE is very optimistic, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yes! He is absolutely certain he can do anything he has never 
tried to do.” 





THE DIFFERENCE 


By Elizabeth A. Sears 


tury novel, fashionably correct 

in every detail, whizzed gaily 
down the page in her automobile. 
There were three clubs, a charity 
board, two receptions and a tea in 
the first chapter, and it needed haste 
as well as art to be seen at them all. 

Hurriedly turning the corner on two 
wheels, she met a knight of the six- 
teenth century in full armor. 

“TI really think I must be in the 
wrong book,”’ murmured the lady dubi- 
ously. 

The knight paused and gazed at her 
inquiringly. 

“Are you a ‘female’ in distress?”’ he 
asked hopefully. 

“The term ‘female’ is out of date,” 
she answered promptly, viewing him 
with some curiosity. 

“Notinthis book. You ought not to 
be here if you won’t be rescued from 
distress.” 

“A woman of the twentieth century 
novel is fully capable of extricating 
herself from any difficulty,” said the 
lady haughtily. 

“Then you willingly deprive us of 
our chief occupation,” complained the 
knight, with a bitter stare. 

“Is there a tournament in this book?” 
pursued the lady, thoughtfully nibbling 
a chocolate. 

“Certainly,” replied the knight in 
amazement. 

“Ts it far?” asked the lady. 

“There are dangers,” said the 
knight doubtfully. é 

“For instance?”’ remarked the lady, 
with an indifferent air. 

“Everything,” hinted the knight 
gloomily. 
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se: lady of the twentieth cen- 


“How lovely!” said the lady. 
must be very interesting.” 

“This is a very lonely wood,” quiv- 
ered the knight, gazing about fear- 
somely. ‘I suppose I'll have to ride in 
front.” 

“TI guess not,” remonstrated the 
lady. ‘ You'll be in my way if you do.” 

“|’m sure you are very unreason- 
able. There may be robbers on this 
page.” 

“ How thrilling!” said the lady, look- 
ing about her expectantly. 

“What did I tell you?’ whispered 
the knight in a worried voice, as a rob- 
ber in the conventional brigand cos- 
tume stepped abruptly from behind a 
tree. 

“Here’s where you stand and de- 
liver,’’ remarked the robber in the cor- 
rect hollow tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the lady 
easily. “There are publishers in the 
twentieth century also.” 

“That answer isn’t in this book, 
anywhere,” said the robber despond- 
ently. “Your money or your life. 
Hurry up.” 

“Have you any references?’’ quer- 
ied the lady in a businesslike way. 
“One can’t be too careful about such 
things.” 

“You mustn’t talk back; I am a 
robber,” he remarked anxiously. 

“There are others,” returned the . 
lady nonchalantly. 

“You haven’t a watch about you, 
have you?” asked the robber, with an 
insinuating air. 

“It strikes me,” said the lady, 
catching her spark, “that your ques- 
tions are quite searching.” 

“Look out!’ yelled the robber in- 
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dignantly as she whizzed away. ‘‘ You 
might have hurt me if you had run 
over me with that thing.” And he 
stepped aside with haste. 

The knight boldly leaned over and 
felled the robber with his lance and 
hurried after the lady. 

“We have foiled him,’’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly as his charger plunged 
along. 

“Did you get your money back?” 
asked the lady practically. 

“No; I did not stop. It would not 
do for you to be alone, you know. 
And besides, I was not real sure he was 
dead,” the knight added sadly as they 
passed rapidly on to the next page 
where a languid female was reposing 
under atree. Tears were flowing down 
her delicate face. 

“You seem to be in trouble,” said 
the lady casually as she set the brake 
and felt of her back hair. 

“True,”’ remarked the sad female; 
and her long ringlets writhed sympa- 
thetically over her sloping shoulders. 
“The lord of yonder castle has sought 
my hand in marriage.” 

“If you don’t want him, why not 
mention it?” hazarded the lady aS she 
tied her shoe. 

“He has not asked me,” said the 
female, burying her face in her fine 
cambric handkerchief. 

“Then how do you know he wants to 
marry you?” asked the lady in aston- 
ishment. 

“‘My honored parents have told me.” 

“Why not refuse?” 

“It is not the custom,” sobbed the 
female in a fresh burst of tears. 

“Defy custom,” advised the lady 
fervently. ‘Set your foot down firmly 
and say you won't marry him.” 

“What! Not marry? Have no es- 
tablishment? Never!’ 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, why do you cry?” 

“It is the custom,” faintly responded 
the drooping female. 

“What women of.your generation 
really needed,” said the lady in dis- 
gust, “‘was a change of diet and a 
course in physical culture.” 

“But you are so different, you know,” 


” 





murmured the knight timidly as they 
left the page. 

“T should hope Iam. That sort of 
thing is out of date.” 

“Now the best authorities—” he 

an, with a confident air. 

“Whom do you call your best au- 
thorities?”’ 

““Well —er— Chaucer, now —or 
Scott,” said the knight, hesitating. 

“Nonsense. No one reads that sort 
of thing any more.” 

“Then what do you do without us?” 

“The historical novel does you full 
justice,” said the lady soothingly. 

“Perhaps you have written one,” 
ventured the knight. 

“It is in the hands of the publisher,” 
said the lady, with a superior lift of her 
chin. 

“You ought to see a real tourna- 
ment before you print your book.” 

“You ought to read my book be- 
fore you can really appreciate a tour- 
nament,” broke in the lady decisively. 
“It makes it so plain.” 

“We never have considered it to be 
one of the feminine attributes to in- 
terrupt,” said the knight, with ponder- 
ous dignity. 

“Oh, bother!” 

“Exactly,” went on the knight. 
“Our females never held such decided 
opinions on any subject.” 

“And what did they amount to, 
anyhow?” sniffed the lady defiantly. 
“A weeping, narrow-waisted, narrow- 
minded lot! They wouldn’t know 
what to do with an opinion of their 
own if they were allowed to have one.” 

“Such a _ shocking statement!” 
gasped the knight. Even his helmet 
bustled with amazement. “No fe- 
male x 

“‘Let’s change the subject. What's 
that queer-looking thing in the next 





sentence?” 
“Hush!” whispered the knight, 
quickly paling. “That is a dragon. 


What do you think we’d better do?” 
“Vanquish it,” advised the lady, with 
admirable promptness. 
“Do you really think it safe? I’m 
not in extra good form today.” 
“That’s not fair,” said the lady, look- 











ing at him with a reproachful face. 
“That expression was never used in 
your time.” 

“You're so particular,” said the 
knight testily. ‘It’s very hard always 
to get the right expression. Books 
differ so.” 

“That dragon is asleep!’’ cried the 
lady, with a disappointed air. “Are 
they hard to waken?” 

“Very. You just watch me.” 

“But where are you going?”’ said 
the lady, looking around as the knight 
clumsily wheeled his charger and went 
back. 

“To get a good start,” answered the 
knight, with asuperiorair. “‘ And then 
if he wakes up I can keep right on. 
You'd better climb a tree.” 

“T can see all right from here,”’ said 
the lady, stopping her auto. ‘Don’t 
be so poky.” 

“For St. George and the Dragon!” 
shouted the knight in a fierce voice. 
“You don’t seem to realize the dan- 
ger. That’s nostage dragon. It’s the 
real thing.” 

“But it ought to roar and spit flames 
and you ought to kill it after a mighty 
battle,” protested the lady. “You 
really are not doing your part as you 
should.” 

““Oh, come on, for heaven’s sake!’’ 
said the knight frantically. ‘“‘We never 
will reach that tournament if we don’t 
hurry. Besides, that dragon may wake 
up any time.” 

“You shouldn’t say, ‘For heaven’s 
sake!’”’ said the lady critically. ‘‘ You 
should say ‘By’r Lady,’ or ‘ Peradven- 
ture,’ or Es 

“That shows all you know about it,” 
exclaimed the knight triumphantly. 
“Those expressions don’t come in until 
the next century.” 

“Oh, well, it really doesn’t matter. 
It’s only a question of dates.” 

“Do you see yon massive structure 
that rears its battlements so proudly 
in the middle distance of the next sen- 
tence?” asked the knight suddenly. 
“That’s the king’s castle,” he added, 
with impressive pride. 

“You said that beautifully,” said 
the lady, with an admiring glance. 
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“It’s the first really appropriate thing 
you've said.” 

“T learned it by heart.” 

“Is the king at home?” asked the 
lady. 

“He usually is.. He’s afraid to go 
away. There are several others, you 
see,” explained the knight delicately. 

“T see,” said the lady as she rode 
gaily in at the gate. 

“Here, you can’t take your auto in 
there!”’ called the knight wildly. “The 
king won’t allow it.” 


“I’m already in,” remarked the 
lady scathingly. “Just pay attention 
to your own affairs.” And she nodded 


to the king with a friendly air as she 
sat down. 

“That’s a lovely piece of ermine in 
your robe,”’ said the lady. “I sup- 
pose it’s the real thing. They get up 
such really good imitations nowadays.” 

“Pardon me,” announced the king 
in a firm tone; “you mustn’t sit down 
in my presence.” 

“Indeed ?”’ said the lady in a decided 
manner as she crossed her feet com- 
fortably and surveyed him from head 
to foot. 

“It isn’t etiquette. 
you know.” 

“I wish you would ring for a glass 
of ice water,’’ said the lady politely. 

“You forget,” said the king, bright- 
ening; “that idea has not been dis- 
covered yet.” 

“True,”’ said the lady, gazing at him 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘Then send for it.” 

“Send for what?’’ said the king, with 
a bewildered air. 

“Why, the ice water!” 

“But this is summer,”’ said the king 
politely, “‘and we never drink water.” 

“No ice?” returned the lady, with 
indignation. 

“If it was winter, now,” said the 
king hopefully. ‘We always have ice 
in the winter.” 

“What's the use of being a king if 
you can’t have a few privileges?” she 
demanded wrathfully. 

“I often say so,” murmured the 
king regretfully. 

“The tournament, you know,’ 
minded the knight hastily. 


I .am the king, 


re- 
“The 
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people are all there. For goodness’ 
sake, don’t contradict her,” he whis- 
pered anxiously to the king. “‘There’s 
no telling what she might do. She’s 
writing a book.” 

-‘I’m ready,” said the lady cheer- 
fully, jabbing a hatpin through her 
hat 


“Doesn’t that hurt?” asked the 
king, staring at her with alarm. 

““Doesn’t what hurt?” demanded 
the lady, turning suddenly. 

“‘Oh—er—certainly,” said the king, 
dropping his sceptre in amazement. 
“Really,” he went on peevishly, “you 
are so very abrupt! I merely inquired 
if it didn’t hurt to run that bodkin 
through your head.” 

“It isn’t my head, it’s my hair,” 
said the lady, carefully arranging her 
veil. 

“Indeed!” commented the king, 
gazing at her thoughtfully. “Still, 
you know, it has every appearance of 
a head.” 

“Fix your crown on straight,” said 
the lady impatiently. ‘“‘It makes me 
nervous.” 

“It won’t stay straight,” said the 
king fussily. “I’ve spoken of it again 
and again.” 

“Well, if you don’t hurry,” said the 
lady sternly, “the best seats will all 
be taken.” 


“Who’s ahead?” asked the king as 
the tournament ended and the knights 
dashed away. ‘“‘They crowded so I 
couldn’t see.” 


“T’ve kept the score,” said the lady. 
“T’ll tell you in a minute.” 

“Let me see,” said the king eagerly. 
““Where are my glasses, now?” and he 
fumbled helplessly in his pockets. 

“Why, you can’t do that!” remon- 
strated the lady, with a severe look. 

“Can’t do what?” said the king, 
pausing in his search. 

“Certainly not,” said the lady re- 
proachfully. ‘You know very well 
that glasses were not even heard of in 
your time.” 

“I had forgotten,” murmured the 
king meekly. 

“I wish you’d take her away,” he 
whispered fretfully to the knight. “It’s 
very provoking to be reminded of these 
things.” 

“But you see—” began the knight 
in a frightened tone. 

. “You brought her,” protested the 
king. ‘‘She has upset me dreadfully.” 

“She came,” returned the knight, 
with dignity. ‘There is some differ- 
ence, you know.” 

“I don’t think much of your old 
tournament, anyhow,” said the lady 
breezily. ‘‘A yacht race is lots more 
exciting.” 

“Possibly,” said the knight humbly. 
“We have to live up to our restric- 
tions, you know.” 

“Well, really,” remarked the king, 
gazing at her fixedly as she puffed rap- 
idly out of the book, “‘I am quite worn 
out. If it wasn’t so early in the century 
I should like a refreshing cup of tea. 
She was so—er—strenuous, you know.” 


& 
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66 You probably don’t remember me,” began the self-made man proudly, 
“but twenty years ago, when I was a poor, humble boy, you gave me a 


message to carry 
“Yes, yes,” cried the busy man. 


‘“Where’s the answer?”’ 





TWO WISE OLD MEN 
By Joaquin Miller 


Lay drowned in beauty, drowsed in peace, 
Lay filled with plenty, fat-increase, 

Lay low-voiced as a wooing dove. 

And yet, poor, blind man was not glad, 

But to and fro, contentious, mad, 

Rebellious, restless, hard he sought 

And sought and sought—he scarce knew what. 


Tt world lay as a dream of love, 


The Persian monarch shook his head, 
Slow twirled his twisted, raven beard, 
As one who doubted, questioned, feared. 
Then called his poet up and said: 

*“What aileth man, blind man, that he, 
Stiff-necked and selfish, will not see 
Yon gorgeous glories overhead, 

These flowers climbing to the knee, 

As climb sweet babes that loving cling 
To hear a song?—Go forth and sing!” 


The poet passed. He sang all day, 

Sang all the year, sang many years; 

He sang in joy, he sang in tears, 

By desert way or watered way, 

Yet all his singing was in vain. 

Man would not list, man would not heed 
Save but for lust and selfish greed 

And selfish glory and hard gain. 


And so at last the poet sang 

In biting hunger and hard pain 

No more, but tattered, bent and gray, 

He hanged his harp and let it hang 

Where keen winds walked with wintry rain, 
High on a willow by the way, 

The while he sought his king to cry 

His failure forth and reason why. 


The old king pulled his thin white beard, 
Slow sipped his sherbet nervously, 

Peered right and left, suspicious peered, 
Thrummed with a foot as one who feared, 
Then fixed his crown on close; then he 
Clutched tight the wide arm of his throne, 
And sat all sullen, sad and lone. 
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At last he savagely caught up 

And drained, deep drained, his jeweled cup; 
Then fierce he bade his poet say, 

And briefly say, what of the day? 

The trembling poet felt his head, 

He felt his thin neck chokingly. 

“Oh, king, this world is good to see! 

Oh, king, this world is beautiful!’ 

The king’s thin beard was white as wool, 
The while he plucked it terribly, 

Then suddenly and savage said: 

“Cut that! cut that! or lose your head!” 


The poet’s knees smote knee to knee, 
The poet’s face was pitiful. 

“Have mercy, king! hear me, hear me! 
This gorgeous world is beautiful, 

This beauteous world is good to see; 
But man, poor man, he has not time 
To see one thing at all, save one 4 


“Haste, haste, dull poet, and have done 
With all such feeble, foolish rhyme! 
Notime? Bah! man, no bit of time 

To see but one thing? Well, that one?” 


“That one, oh, king, that one fair thing 
Of all fair things on earth to see, 

Oh, king, oh, wise and mighty king, 
That takes man’s time continually, 
That takes man’s time and drinks it up 
As you have drained your jeweled cup— 
Is woman, woman, wilful, fair— 

Just woman, woman, everywhere!” 


The king scarce knew what next to do; 
He did not like that ugly truth; 

For, far back in his sunny youth, 

He, too, had loved a goodly few. 

He punched a button, punched it twice, 
Then as he wiped his beard he said: 
“Oh, threadbare bard of foolish rhyme, 
If man looks all his time at her, 

Sees naught but her, pray tell me, sir, 
Why, how does woman spend her time?” 


The singer is a simple bird, 

The simplest ever seen or heard. 
It will not lie, it knows no thing 
Save but to sing and truly sing. 

The poet reached his neck, his head, 
As if to lay it on the shelf 

And quit the hard and hapless trade 
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Of simple truth and homely rhyme 

That brought him neither peace nor pelf; 
Then with his last, faint gasp he said: 
“Why, woman, woman, matron, maid, 
She puts in all her precious time 

In looking, looking at herself!’’ 


A silence then was heard to fall 

So hard it broke into a grin! 

The old king thought a space and thought 

Of when her face was all in all— 

When love was scarce a wasteful sin, 

And even kingdoms were as naught. 

At last he laughed, and in a trice 

He banged the button, banged it thrice, 

Then clutched his poet’s hand and then 

These two white-bearded, wise old men 

They sat that throne and chinned and chinned, 
And grinned, they did, and grinned and grinned! 


Wee 


IN HIS TURN 


ILLIE—Engaged to Jack? Then you won’t marry Harry, after all! 
Eunice—Not after all. But maybe after Jack. 


EN. 


WELL SUPPLIED 


M RS. HENPECK—I was thinking that perhaps you didn’t get enough sym- 
pathy from me. 
HenpecK—Never mind, my dear. I get that from all my friends. 


7 


OBLIGING 


LD ROCKSEY—I couldn't allow a daughter of mine to marry a fellow who 
wrote poetry. 
ImpEcCUNE—But, my dear sir, as soon as I marry her I'll quit. 
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THE COBWEB ON THE GRASS. 


L°! on the grass a glittering cobweb spread, 
Of rarer weave than ever loom let fall, 
With many a drop to gem its gauzy thread, 
Spun, looped and tied by unschooled instinct all. 
Look, at a touch the silvered cables part! 
A breath, the airy pattern melts to air; 
Through the torn mesh the saucy grass-blades start, 
And earth disowns that which was once so fair. 


Such was the web by cunning fancy wrought, 
Strung with the rainbow drops of dawning day, 
Till sage Experience from the realms of thought 
Came with slow step to brush our dreams away. 
Now the grass wakes, now the noon sun shines hot, 
And Love looks back, remembering what is not! 


Dora READ GOODALE. 


PRESUMABLY 


ENFIELD—What is the nature of his book? 
MerrITT—It must be a tragedy. The two principal characters in it get 
married in the first chapter. 


2m 


HIS CONDESCENSION 


[T)PACON IRONJAWS—I must admit, the ways of Providence are beyond 
my understanding. 
GrimsHAW—How kind of you! 


# 


STILL BETTER 


66 Dex7 you wish you were able to afford an automobile?” 
“No, but I'd like to be able to afford to say I can’t afford it.” 





THE GOD OF OUR FATHERS 
By Owen Oliver 


¢ 6 HERE is no God!” 
Harding shut his lips firm- 
ly after the words, and Lady 
Margeson nodded. Mrs. Harding shiv- 
ered and drew.a deep breath. She had 
been an ordinary, church-going per- 
son before her marriage, and Harding 
had convinced her reason without her 
will. He was a brilliant scientist, 
and president of the Materialistic 
Society. Lady Margeson was vice- 
president. I was a friend of hers. I 
had left religion outside my life, till 
their unbelief stirred some slumbering 
faith. 

“T do not mean,” Harding went on, 
“that there is no power outside us and 
superior to us; no reason for things 
which we cannot understand. I call 
itlaw. You can call it God if you like, 
and I shall have no quarrel with you. 
The God whom I deny is the God of 
our fathers; the personal deity who 
was supposed to watch over our little 
lives and our little world, down to a 
sparrow’s fall; the God who gave us 
individually punishment or reward. 
There is no room for such particular 
providence in science. There is mat- 
ter and there are laws of matter. 
There is mind—which is another phase 
of matter—and there are laws of mind 
—which are really material laws. 
Matter and mind and laws make up 
the universe as known to science. 
There is no God!” 

The stranger at the next table 
turned round and stared at us. We 
were taking tea on the veranda of our 
hotel at Algeciras, the new hotel at 
the south of the town, at the edge of 
the bay. When he had stared for a 
few seconds he leaned forward and 
stretched out his hands. His fingers 
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twitched and he laughed an unmirth- 
ful laugh. 

“There is a devil!” he said abruptly. 

Mrs. Harding clasped her hands 
suddenly, and Harding shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Can you show him to us?” he 
asked. 

The stranger plucked aimlessly at 
his knees, and drew his breath through 
his teeth. He was a bent, faded 
man, and he looked as if he might be 
older than he was. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

Harding placed another chair with 
a smile. 

“We shall be pleased to meet your 
friend,’’ he announced. 

The stranger’s eyes flashed and he 
drew himself up. He was a tall man, 
we saw then. 

“TI do not jest,” he said sternly. “If 
he came in human form I should ex- 
pect him to take that of a ‘friend’ of 
mine; but he will not come like that; 
and you will not treat him as a jest.” 
He pushed his empty chair angrily 
aside and towered over Harding. 
“You are eaten up with the pride of 
the pseudo-knowledge that you call 
science. Science! You cannot ex- 
plain the least of the little things that 
go on around you every day. The 
world isn’t atoms and rays and vibra- 
tions. It is things that you can touch 
and see; loves and fears and hates. 
All your laws will not alter what I have 
suffered. I have seen the devil; 
spoken to him; bartered my soul with 
him!” His voice rose to a scream. 
We looked at one another. Our looks 
said that he was mad and we had 
better humor him. 

“That is very—interesting,” Hard- 
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“Perhaps you will tell us 


“T will tell you,” the stranger re- 
plied, “because I must tell someone.” 
He had shrunk into a bent, fearful man 
again. “It was ten years ago in this 
very place, at Wilder’s house on the 
hill. It is my house now, but they 
still call it by his name. He was my 
enemy. God—if there is a God— 
knows that he had cause enough to 
hate me. I am not pretending that I 
was a good man. I wasn’t. But he 
made me what I was; and I was down 
and he was trampling on me. He had 
ruined me and mine slowly—slowly.” 
His face worked. “He held me in the 
hollow of his hand, and I came to beg 
for mercy. I was only a bundle of 
broken-down nerves, or I wouldn't 
have done that. He laughed me to 
scorn; vaunted the proofs that he held 
against me; told me how he would use 
them one by one. He had ruined my 
reputation already. Now he would 
ruin that of those dear to me. They 
should be seized and punished. The 
guilt was all mine, but the law would 
hold them guilty also. Next he would 
bring out his proofs of the greater 
offenses, and I should be made a con- 
vict. When I had seen them ruined, 
and eaten out my heart in prison, he 
would produce his last proof, and the 
law should kill me. Yes, you may 
shrink from me. I was a murderer in 
the eyes of the law; but I fought for 
my life, and I fought fairly. I don’t 
think that God— there is a God— 
blames me for that. Shall I go? I 
see that you shudder.”’ 

“I was thinking how you have 
suffered,’’ Lady Margeson said gently. 
“T am very, very sorry for you.”’ 

I think she meant it. She had all 
the feminine virtues but religion. 

“T have suffered. Well, he and his 
servants seized me and bound me, and 
beat me till I fainted. They left me 
in the room in the turret. When I 
came to I was bound to a chair, 
staring out of the window at the 
rock of Gibraltar across the bay, 
and the stars on top of it. Wouldn’t 
you have listened to the devil, when 


he came to you?” He turned to 
Harding. 

“I should possibly have dreamed 
that he came,”’ Harding said. 

“Dreamed! Dreams do not bring 
a knife and cut your bonds, and chafe 
your cramped limbs till you can stand. 
That is what he did. I was safer with 
the devil, I thought, than with Wilder.”’ 

“How did you know it was the 
devil?’ I asked. 

The stranger shuddered. 

““How do we know anything? The 
surer the belief the less reason we can 
giveforit. Ididknow. You will know 
if you see him. He blazed fire, 
breathed it. He spoke as the devil 
would speak, laughing horribly be- 
tween his words.” The _ stranger 
laughed —horribly. “I was ruined 
body and soul,” he said, “‘and could 
make things no worse for myself here 
or hereafter. If I would kill Wilder 
he would give me ten years of life, on 
condition that if I undid any of the 
evil that I had done he could claim 
me at once. At the end of the ten 
years I was to surrender myself in the 
room in the turret. I consented. 
Would a starving man consent to 
eat? The ten years are up at twelve 
tonight.” 

“And you killed Wilder?’’ I asked. 

He nodded. “Why not?’ he de- 
manded. 

Mrs. Harding answered. 
“Vengeance is not for man,” she 
said. “It is” —she met her hus- 
band’s eyes—‘‘the law’s.’’ There was 

a hysterical catch in her voice. 

“It was not merely vengeance; it 
was self-preservation. He was sleep- 
ing. I could not see his face in the 
dark, but I found it by his breathing. 
I laid a cloth over his face, steeped 
with a fluid that the devil showed me 
in a cabinet. Then he let me out of 
the back door. The dawn was com- 
ing, and a cock crew. I looked around 
to thank him, but he had vanished. 
He was the devil, right enough! I took 
the early morning boat to Gibraltar. 
One of the P. & O. steamers was just 
leaving for England. I went in her. 
Since then—ten years have passed.” 
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“And in those ten years?” Lady 
Margeson asked. 

“| have suffered hell in anticipation. 
The devil made a good bargain. He 
generally does, I believe. That is all.” 

Mrs. Harding leaned forward. Her 
face was very pale, and she clutched 
the bosom of her blouse with one hand. 

“Not all,” she entreated. ‘You 
have repented ?”’ 

**Repented? 
science ?”’ 

“TI was not thinking of science. I 
used to believe—other things.” 

She looked timidly at her husband, 
but he frowned slightly and she said 
nomore. He had no intention of over- 
awing her conscience, but he did. 

There was a long silence. 
Harding spoke. 

“You will not be surprised if we are 
a little incredulous,”’ he said suavely, 
“but we are willing to be convinced. 
May I join you tonight?” 

The stranger looked at him under 
his bushy eyebrows. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I—I am horribly 
afraid. If I thought there were any- 
thing in your science—a drowning man 
catches at a straw, you know.” 

He laughed the horrible laugh again. 

“There is more in science than you 
imagine,” Harding said. “If you will 
trust to us I think we shall save you. 
Anyhow, I will come tonight.” 

Lady Margeson looked at me, and I 
nodded. 

“Mr. Fleming and I will come too,”’ 
she said. 

“Then we’ll all come,” Harding said. 
“All three, I mean. You had better 
stay at home, Kathie. Things worry 
you.” He patted his wife’s shoulder. 
He was very fond of her. 

“It would worry me more to be away 
from you,” she pleaded. “I must 
come, dear.” 

“Then we will all come. You must 
dine with us—we can’t have you fright- 
ening yourself alone. It wouldn’t give 
science a fair chance. After dinner we 
will walk up with you and wait till 
twelve.” 

The stranger bowed. ‘The thanks 
of a doomed man,” he said. Then he 


Is there repentance in 


Then 
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went. We watched his bowed figure, 
walking slowly. 

“It is a case of vivid hallucination,” 
Harding explained; “hallucination so 
vivid that to all intents and purposes 
he did see the devil. He'll be all right 
if we can get him over twelve o’clock.” 

“You won't,” Lady Margeson said. 
“He’ll die of fright. Can’t you drug 
him at dinner and wake him after 
twelve?” 

Harding shook his head. 

“He'd hold that he’d broken his con- 
tract to be in the turret at twelve and 
have a hallucination here. We don’t 
want that. No; we'll put back our 
clocks gradually, and I'll try to bribe 
his servants to put back his clocks. 
When they are at eleven-thirty we can 
tell him that twelve has passed; and 
the devil hasn’t come.” 

“Unless he has!’’ said Lady Mar- 
geson, with a laugh. 

“Don’t!” cried Mrs. Harding. 
“Don’t! I can’t bear it. I used to 
believe these things till Frank talked 
to me. If you have loved anything 
you can’t bear to hear it made a jest 
of, even when—I am silly, I know.” 

She turned suddenly and went in. 
Her husband followed her; and after 
awhile Lady Margeson went also. 
She joined me for our usual stroll be- 
fore dinner. 

“Superstitions die hard,” she said 
musingly as we strolled along the sea- 
shore. ‘That poor little woman half 
expects to see a real fiery devil with a 
pitchfork tonight. I went into her 
room and found her praying. If her 
husband’s brains save this poor scoun- 
drel she’ll fancy to the end of her days 
that her prayers did it. Can you un- 
derstand how people believe such 
things in this twentieth century?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I can understand. 
I don’t believe this man’s story, or any 
tales of that sort. But I think I 
believe in God—the old-fashioned 
God.” 

She stopped in her walk and looked 
hard at me. 

“Why have you not told me be- 
fore?’ she asked. There was a sharp- 
ness in her voice that was new to me. 
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“Sheer cowardice. I remembered 

what you said about Harding. ‘Be 
e not unequally yoked with believers.’ 

Secheed your friendship greatly, Lady 
Margeson—I was not sure of myself 
either till lately. I have been con- 
tent to leave my religion in the back- 
ground. I didn’t know I had any till 
you and Harding forced me to look 
there. You have a right to look, too, 
because—because of what I meant to 
say to you. Perhaps you would 
rather that I left it unsaid.” 

She looked away over the bay. It 
was growing dusk, and the spangle of 
lights on the rock-side at Gibraltar 
was spreading rapidly. 

“Yes, please,” she said. “I—I am 
sorry. Now I must go in to dress.” 

“It is nearly time,” I agreed. “We 
will talk of something else.” 

But we did not talk any more till 
we parted in the hall, and she turned 
to me from the foot of the stairs. 

“Believers and unbelievers can re- 
main friends,” she said. The accent 
on the last word stabbed me, as she 
intended. 

Harding came in hot and dusty as 
I was finishing my cigarette. He had 
been up to the house on the hill, and 
succeeded in arranging about the 
clocks. The stranger arrived punc- 
tually. He was perfectly dressed, and 
his manners were those of good society. 
He saved some awkwardness by ask- 
ing to be excused from robbing either 
of us of a lady to take in to dinner. So 
Harding took Lady Margeson and I 
took Mrs. Harding. She and I were 
silent listeners to the conversation of 


the others, who talked brilliantly and 
incessantly. 

“You should not go tonight, Mrs. 
Harding,” I advised her under my 


breath. “You feel things; and it 
may be painful. The hallucination 
may return, and if it does he'll die 
or go mad from fright. You can do 
nothing.” 

“Oh!” she clasped her hands. “I 
can pray!—Mr. Fleming, I can’t be- 
lieve in this disbelief of theirs. I 
carry a little iron cross always in my 
bosom as a charm. I shall take it 


tonight. You won’t tell my hus- 
band, will you?” 

“No,” I promised; “but I think 
you should. Dear Mrs. Harding, we 
all have to be martyrs for our belief 
sometimes. I, too, believe; and I 
have told Lady Margeson. You know 
what that means to me.” 

She stooped with a pretense of 
picking up something, and wiped her 
eyes furtively. 

“Thank you,” 
have helped me.” 

As the dinner went on Harding 
talked more and more brilliantly, and 
the stranger rivaled him. He seemed 
to have become another man since 
the afternoon. Lady Margeson grad- 
ually dropped out of the conversation, 
and sat looking down at the table- 
cloth and toying with the dessert. 
We had our coffee and cigars on the 
veranda with the ladies; and we all 
joined in the conversation, wishing to 
keep the stranger’s mind occupied; 
but she did not address me directly 
till we were walking to the stranger’s 
house. The clocks were at half-past 
ten when we started, the real time 
being ten minutes to eleven. The 
others left her to me as a matter of 
course. I did not offer my arm, but 
she took it when we entered the 
gloomy avenue of the house on the 
hill. 

“You hurt me this afternoon,” she 
said suddenly; “hurt me badly and 
unexpectedly. The fight against super- 
stition—as it seems to me—has been 
in the front of my life for years. If I 
tolerated belief openly my influence 
would be gone and I should be shamed 
to the world. You quoted me cor- 
rectly ; but I will amend the quotation, 
because—when you said what you 
meant to say, I meant to say ‘yes’— 
‘be not unequally yoked with those 
who publicly profess belief.’ That is 
what I ought to have said. No, I 
ought not to say it; but I do.” 

Her hand trembled on my arm. I 
caught my breath sharply. I had not 
dreamed that she loved me so much. 

“Margaret!” I cried. ‘Margaret! 
You show me a coward’s way!” 


she said. ‘‘You 
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She drew her hand sharply from my 
arm, and we came out of the shadow 
into the flickering light of the lamp at 
the door. 

It was a big, sombre house, full of 
heavy tapestries and gloomy oak fur- 
niture, and badly lit by antiquated 
electric lights that Wilder had in- 
stalled when electric-lighting was in its 
infancy. The huge black rafters showed 
in the lofty roof. Harding’s voice 
echoed weirdly among them as he 
jested. Mrs. Harding hung on his arm 
as he went upstairs, and Lady Mar- 
geson walked close to me. She clutched 
my sleeve when the great clock on the 
landing whirred before striking eleven. 
It was half-past, really. 

The room in the turret was a huge 
attic. The roof shelved down to the 
floor at each end. The sides were cov- 
ered with hangings. The place was 
crowded with odds and ends of old 
furniture so that it looked like a sec- 
ond-hand warehouse. Two doors led 
to empty attics. The stranger opened 
them, and held a lighted match over 
his head to insure that they were 
empty. There was a large screen of 
carved wood, fronted with a dull red 
cloth, worked with a fantastic figure 
in blueand green. ‘‘ A fevered imagina- 
tion could easily make a devil out of 
it,” Harding whispered. A single flick- 
ering electric light hanging from the 
ceiling cast shadows out of proportion 
to the light which it gave. The floor 
creaked loudly as we walked over it, 
and the furniture made uncanny 
noises from time to time. The air 
was pervaded with a musty, dusty 
odor. 

The stranger extricated some chairs 
from the lumber, and pulled a table 
into the centre of the room. Lady 
Margeson dusted them with a faded 
piece of embroidery. We sat down with 
our elbows on the table and our heads 
on our hands, and listened to Harding. 
It was part of his plan to distract the 
stranger’s attention by a pretended 
preparation for combating the “‘devil”’ 
by science. 

““We have promised our aid in lay- 
ing the spectre which haunts our 


friend,” he said. ‘‘We can do this 
most pemnciage | by preventing its re- 
appearance. For this purpose I must 
first explain how such apparitions 
appear.” 

“It was not an apparition,” the 
stranger interrupted. “I saw it— 
touched it. It is useless to question 
the evidence of our senses.” 

“Granted,” Harding agreed; “but 
we are apt to think that our senses 
tell us a great deal more than they do. 
What we call the direct perception of 
objects includes a vast amount that is 
only inference. The error—when there 
is error—lies there. Let us take a 
concrete case. Here, by my side, I 
say, is my wife; the dearest and most 
familiar object to me. How do my 
senses tell me this? A tracing of lines 
and light and shadow is all that I can 
see; but by ‘my wife’ I mean much 
more than this. My mind has added to 
what my sense has told me. I know 
by the memories of past experience 
that she is warm flesh and blood; that 
her voice when she speaks will be low 
and sweet; that she will be a certain 
height if she stands; that the blouse 
she wears is silk, and the locket at her 
neck gold; that she is gentle and kind; 
that she loves music, and books, and 
doesn’t care for poetry or plays; that 
she believes this and disbelieves that” 
—he smiled suddenly—“ and takes two 
lumps of sugar in her tea! I see ‘my 
wife,’ I say, and mean all these things 
and a hundred times more; and all 
that I have really seen is those inade- 
quate tracings in my eyes! 

“That is all very well, you will say; 
but I am right. My wife is here. 
Granted again. But suppose that this 
bad light wre much worse; and some- 
one else }.ad sapped into her chair; 
and I saw vaguely the outline of a 
female face of about her color, and a 
female shape of about her size—all 
that I could see if my wife were there. 
This vague color and outline would go 
to my mind and bring up the memo- 
ries that are readiest to hand; the 
characters of my wife; the same 
thoughts as before. I shall see my 
wife just as plainly as if the vague sight 
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“Sheer cowardice. I remembered 

what you said about Harding. ‘Be 
e not unequally yoked with believers.’ 

ished your friendship greatly, Lady 
Margeson—I was not sure of myself 
either till lately. I have been con- 
tent to leave my religion in the back- 
ground. I didn’t know I had any till 
you and Harding forced me to look 
there. You have a right to look, too, 
because—because of what I meant to 
say to you. Perhaps you would 
rather that I left it unsaid.” 

She looked away over the bay. It 
was growing dusk, and the spangle of 
lights on the rock-side at Gibraltar 
was spreading rapidly. 

“Yes, please,” she said. “I—I am 
sorry. Now I must go in to dress.” 

“Tt is nearly time,” I agreed. “We 
will talk of something else.” 

But we did not talk any more till 
we parted in the hall, and she turned 
to me from the foot of the stairs. 

“Believers and unbelievers can re- 
main friends,” she said. The accent 
on the last word stabbed me, as she 
intended. 

Harding came in hot and dusty as 
I was finishing my cigarette. He had 
been up to the house on the hill, and 
succeeded in arranging about the 
clocks. The stranger arrived punc- 
tually. He was perfectly dressed, and 
his manners were those of good society. 
He saved some awkwardness by ask- 
ing to be excused from robbing either 
of us of a lady to take in to dinner. So 
Harding took Lady Margeson and I 
took Mrs. Harding. She and I were 
silent listeners to the conversation of 
the others, who talked brilliantly and 
incessantly. 

“You should not go tonight, Mzs. 
Harding,” I advised her under my 
breath. “You feel things; and it 
may be painful. The hallucination 
may return, and if it does he'll die 
or go mad from fright. You can do 
nothing.” 

“Oh!” she clasped her hands. “I 
can pray!—Mr. Fleming, I can’t be- 
lieve in this disbelief of theirs. I 
carry a little iron cross always in my 
bosom as a charm. I shall take it 


tonight. You won’t tell my hus- 
band, will you?” 

“No,” I promised; “but I think 
you should. Dear Mrs. Harding, we 
all have to be martyrs for our belief 
sometimes. I, too, believe; and I 
have told Lady Margeson. You know 
what that means to me.” 

She stooped with a pretense of 
picking up something, and wiped her 
eyes furtively. 

“Thank you,” 
have helped me.” 

As the dinner went on Harding 
talked more and more brilliantly, and 
the stranger rivaled him. He seemed 
to have become another man since 
the afternoon. Lady Margeson grad- 
ually dropped out of the conversation, 
and sat looking down at the table- 
cloth and toying with the dessert. 
We had our coffee and cigars on the 
veranda with the ladies; and we all 
joined in the conversation, wishing to 
keep the stranger’s mind occupied; 
but she did not address me directly 
till we were walking to the stranger’s 
house. The clocks were at half-past 
ten when we started, the real time 
being ten minutes to eleven. The 
others left her to me as a matter of 
course. I did not offer my arm, but 
she took it when we entered the 
gloomy avenue of the house on the 
hill 


she said. ‘You 


“You hurt me this afternoon,” she 
said suddenly; “hurt me badly and 
unexpectedly. The fight against super- 
stition—as it seems to me—has been 
in the front of my life for years. If I 
tolerated belief openly my influence 
would be gone and I should be shamed 
to the world. You quoted me cor- 
rectly ; but I will amend the quotation, 
because—when you said what you 
meant to say, I meant to say ‘yes’— 
‘be not unequally yoked with those 
who publicly profess belief.’ That is 
what I ought to have said. No, I 
ought not to say it; but I do.” 

Her hand trembled on my arm. I 
caught my breath sharply. I had not 
dreamed that she loved me so much. 

“Margaret!” I cried. “Margaret! 
You show me a coward’s way!”’ 
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She drew her hand sharply from my 
arm, and we came out of the shadow 
into the flickering light of the lamp at 
the door. 

It was a big, sombre house, full of 
heavy tapestries and gloomy oak fur- 
niture, and badly lit by antiquated 
electric lights that Wilder had in- 
stalled when electric-lighting was in its 
infancy. The huge black rafters showed 
in the lofty roof. Harding’s voice 
echoed weirdly among them as he 
jested. Mrs. Harding hung on his arm 
as he went upstairs, and Lady Mar- 
geson walked close to me. She clutched 
my sleeve when the great clock on the 
landing whirred before striking eleven. 
It was half-past, really. 

The room in the turret was a huge 
attic. The roof shelved down to the 
floor at each end. The sides were cov- 
ered with hangings. The place was 
crowded with odds and ends of old 
furniture so that it looked like a sec- 
ond-hand warehouse. Two doors led 
to empty attics. The stranger opened 
them, and held a lighted match over 
his head to insure that they were 
empty. There was a large screen of 
carved wood, fronted with a dull red 
cloth, worked with a fantastic figure 
in blueand green. ‘‘ A fevered imagina- 
tion could easily make a devil out of 
it,” Harding whispered. A single flick- 
ering electric light hanging from the 
ceiling cast shadows out of proportion 
to the light which it gave. The floor 
creaked loudly as we walked over it, 
and the furniture made uncanny 
noises from time to time. The air 
was pervaded with a musty, dusty 
odor. 

The stranger extricated some chairs 
from the lumber, and pulled a table 
into the centre of the room. Lady 
Margeson dusted them with a faded 
piece of embroidery. We sat down with 
our elbows on the table and our heads 
on our hands, and listened to Harding. 
It was part of his plan to distract the 
stranger’s attention by a pretended 
preparation for combating the “ devil’”’ 
by science. 

““We have promised our aid in lay- 
ing the spectre which haunts our 


friend,” he said. ‘We can do this 
most we by preventing its re- 
appearance. For this purpose I must 
first explain how such apparitions 
appear.” 

“It was not an apparition,” the 
stranger interrupted. “I saw it— 
touched it. It is useless to question 
the evidence of our senses.” 

“Granted,” Harding agreed; “but 
we are apt to think that our senses 
tell us a great deal more than they do. 
What we call the direct perception of 
objects includes a vast amount that is 
only inference. The error—when there 
is error—lies there. Let us take a 
concrete case. Here, by my side, I 
say, is my wife; the dearest and most 
familiar object to me. How do my 
senses tell me this? A tracing of lines 
and light and shadow is all that I can 
see; but by ‘my wife’ I mean much 
more than this. My mind has added to 
what my sense has told me. I know 
by the memories of past experience 
that she is warm flesh and blood; that 
her voice when she speaks will be low 
and sweet; that she will be a certain 
height if she stands; that the blouse 
she wears is silk, and the locket at her 
neck gold; that she is gentle and kind; 
that she loves music, and books, and 
doesn’t care for poetry or plays; that 
she believes this and disbelieves that” 
—he smiled suddenly—“and takes two 
lumps of sugar in her tea! I see ‘my 
wife,’ I say, and mean all these things 
and a hundred times more; and all 
that I have really seen is those inade- 
quate tracings in my eyes! 

“That is all very well, you will say; 
but I am right. My wife is here. 
Granted again. But suppose that this 
bad light were much worse; and some- 
one else had slipped into her chair; 
and I saw vaguely the outline of a 
female face of about her color, and a 
female shape of about her size—all 
that I could see if my wife were there. 
This vague color and outline would go 
to my mind and bring up the memo- 
ries that are readiest to hand; the 
characters of my wife; the same 
thoughts as before. I shall see my 
wife just as plainly as if the vague sight 
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impressions were caused by her. I 
shall say as before, ‘That is my wife.’ 
The error is not in the sense im- 
pression, but in the inferences that I 
draw. So I have what is called an 
illusion. Do you follow me?” : 

“‘Something is there,”’ the stranger 
‘replied. “That is no illusion. The 
illusion as to its identity vanishes when 
you test it. I ‘proved the spirit.’ It 
was no illusion. You will see.” 

He looked around him fearfully. 
Our eyes followed his to the shadows 
in the corners and we shuddered. 
Lady Margeson drew out her watch 
and held it so that he could see. 
“Just after twenty-past eleven,” she 
said. So we knew that it was nearly 
twelve. 

“Granted,’’ Harding conceded once 
more. ‘ You can put an illusion to the 
test of sense. But I will go a step 
further. Suppose I am in this lonely 
garret alone. Suppose that I am hurt 
and sick and have come to from a 
faint; and probably have been drugged. 
Suppose that I am in fear of my life— 
and more. Suppose that in my fren- 
zied agony I think of my wife—I 
should think of you, little Kathleen— 
my fevered imagination raises the 
memory of her to such vividness that 
it equals, or surpasses, the sense im- 
pression which gave me the illusion. 
So my disordered mind takes it as an 
object of sense, and supplies the 
memories that belong to it as before. 
Again I say I see my wife; and indeed 
I do, as much as before. Only the 
first time she was there; the second 
time something was there; this time 
there is nothing. That is what we call 
a hallucination. Your senses have 
failed you. They will neither prove 
nor disprove. Do you follow me now?” 

“I follow you with my mind,” the 
stranger said. “My belief does not 
follow you at all. And suppose it was 
a hallucination. A hallucination that 
is as strong as sense ¢s reality.” 

“No,” Harding contradicted. ‘“‘The 
test of reality is that it reappears.” 

“It will reappear,” the stranger 
cried hoarsely, “‘at twelve. If only I 
could pray ‘ 


Mrs. Harding lifted her clasped 
hands 

“Pray,” she cried. 
He will deliver you. He 

The electric light went suddenly out. 
Something stirred behind the great 
screen. A faint glimmer came round 
it. Lady Margeson clung to me, and 
I could hear the others breathe. The 
glimmer grew brighter, and something 
black, the shape of a tall man, came 
from the darkness. There -was a pale 
light where his body would be, and a 
bright star at the end of something in 
his hand, but his face was invisible. 
He moved slowly toward us. 

“Save me!” the stranger shrieked. 
“Save me!” 

“Yes,” said a deep, mocking voice. 
“Save him if you can.” 

There was a movement in the dark- 
ness. Harding sprang at the shape 
and reeled back with a groan. There 
was another movement, and I knew 
that Mrs. Harding had caught him in 
her arms. 

“Where is your science?” the mock- 
ing voice asked. ‘“‘Why doesn’t it 
save him?” 

“Save me!” the stranger shrieked 
again. 

I drew my revolver stealthily from 
my pocket. I had no real hope of 
harming the devil, but, with that de- 
spairing voice ringing in my ears I had 
to do something. As I raised the 
revolver a sharp pang shot through me. 
My arm was numbed and the revolver 
fell to the floor. I sank back in my 
chair; and Lady Margeson sobbed sud- 
denly with her head on my shoulder. 

“The third time I shall strike 
harder,” the shape said in a fierce voice. 
“Ts there anyone who will still dispute 
my right to this man?” 

There was a breathless silence. 
Then someone moved. A ray of light 
flashed upon Mrs. Harding, pale and 
erect. 

“There is God,” she cried. ‘‘God!” 

She held a little black cross aloft for 
a moment, then threw it with a 
hysterical shriek toward the devil. 
There was a metallic ring; and sud- 
denly the light that glimmered from 


“Pray to God. 
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him went out. There was a pause of 
a pulse-beat—two—three—then some- 
thing fell with a dull thud. We made 
no motion for I do not know how long. 
At last Harding staggered to the win- 
dow, pulled up the blind and let the 
faint moonshine in, and Lady Marge- 
son and I groped round the room hand 
in hand till we found the knob for the 
electric light and turned it on. The 
stranger was motionless and half 
fainting in his chair. The devil lay 
dead on the floor. He was not much of 
a devil when one came to look at him; 
a tall, gaunt man with a cruel, wolfish 
mouth and a wicked, mocking smile. 
His pockets were full of electric bat- 
teries and accumulators, and his body 
was twined round with electric wires. 
An electric rod had fallen from his 
hands. He had given Harding and 
myself shocks with that. 

“It is Wilder, of course,”” Harding 
said. “He chose this way of torment- 
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ing you for ten years—the cross caught 
among the wires and disarranged the 
flow of the currents, and they passed 
through his heart and killed him. It 
was a lucky accident that it struck 
just there.” 

Mrs. Harding came slowly forward 
and took her husband’s hand. 

“It was God who guided it,” she 
said, with gentle firmness. ‘“‘The God 
whom I must follow evermore.” 

Harding shook his head slowly and 
sighed. 

“God—if there be a God—”’ he said, 
“be merciful to us who cannot see Him. 
Follow the light that is given you, 
dear, as we will follow ours.” 

Lady Margeson looked at me, and I 
raised her fingers to my lips. 

“‘T follow the God of our fathers,’’ I 
said; and she buried her face upon my 
shoulder. 

“Your God!” she sobbed, 
mine!” 


“and 


4 


MEAN, MEANER, MEANEST 


"THERE were four of them in the smoking-compartment of the car when the 
traveler from Chicago happened to say: ‘“‘That reminds me of a man out 
in my town who is so mean that he makes the members of his house write small 


hands, in order to save ink.” 


“A friend o’ my faather’s, suh, wuz even wus than thet,’’ came promptly 


from the Baltimorean. 
wear and tear on the works.”’ 


“He stopped the clocks at night, suh, because o’ the 


Then the Philadelphian: “‘ Well, there’s a good old Quaker out in Wayne 
who won’t read the papers. Wears out his glasses, says he.” 

All three looked inquiringly at the man from New York, but he merely 
smiled and rang for the waiter to take the orders. 


é 


A HURRIED VISIT 


GHE—Have you ever been in Europe, Mr. Speader? 


Hre—Only for a few minutes. 


I passed through there once in an automobile. 
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A BALLADE OF THE FOURTEENTH 


O! Poet, bring a lyric new 
To catch and captivate, 
And with a love of love imbue 
Some callous Nell or Kate. 
Whate’er your theme, don’t hesitate 
Thus to inform your lay, 
For ’tis to help me celebrate 
St. Valentine, his day. 


Ho! Gardener, bring flowers blue 
And red—to indicate 
My heart’s unwaveringly true 
And briskly animate. 
And—taking notice of the date— 
Blend these in a bouquet 
To help me fitly celebrate 
St. Valentine, his day. 


Confectioner, I crave of you 
The best you can create 
In sweets of pure and crystal dew 
And flavors delicate. 
Send these packed in a golden crate 
Bedecked ‘with ribbons gay, 
To help me fitly celebrate 
St. Valentine, his day. 


And finally, O laggard Fate, 
Lot me a lass, I pray! 
Elsewise, how can I celebrate 
St. Valentine, his day? 
Epwarp W. BARNARD. 


s 


THE CURE THAT CURES 


66 AND they have a gold cure for the liquor habit there, too,” said the man 
who had just returned from Dawson City. 
““What!”’ exclaimed the incredulous one; ‘“‘a gold cure 'way up there?’’ 
“You can bet it is,” replied the traveler. ‘‘With beer at fifty cents a 
drink and red whisky a dollar a finger, intemperance is rapidly decreasing.” 





CAROLINE AND THE BISHOP 


By Catharine Mathews 


ONSTANTIA spread out her 
hands with a gesture of re- 
pudiating all responsibility con- 

nected with any event which might 
have taken place in the history of the 
world since chaos took definite form. 

The impression she seemed desirous 
of conveying was that, through no 
fault of her own, all well-regulated and 
easily understood things had been 
swept away and that chaos once more 
reigned supreme, but as yet I was 
wholly unenlightened concerning the 
situation, save that Constantia had 
twice given utterance to the plaintive 
exclamation: 

“The poor, dear bishop—how could 
he let himself be so carried away!’’ 

I am used to Constantia, it being 
now some twenty-odd years since I be- 
came Mr. Constantia, if I may so de- 
scribe myself, and I was therefore 
reasonably sure that if I refrained 
from hurrying her into explanations it 
would shortly become clear to me not 
only by whom the dear bishop had been 
carried away, but also whither he had 
been carried. 

Constantia is the best, the most af- 
fectionate of wives, and has me on her 
mind to a perfectly proper extent, but 
all that portion of her mind which is 
not occupied by me and my affairs is 
weighted down with anxiety concern- 
ing the cathedral, the dear bishop and 
the welfare of the diocese. 

We are constantly engaged in per- 
fecting plans for the health and happi- 
ness of all three, and of late we have 
devoted no small portion of our time 
and skill to marrying the dear bishop 
to Mrs. Peter Cantear, Constantia 
being firmly persuaded that this is 


eminently desirable no less for the 
cathedral and the diocese than for the 
dear bishop himself. Of Mrs. Peter 
Cantear I can only say that she appears 
to back Constantia in the matter, the 
bishop appears quiescent, as a bishop 
properly should, and I—I back every- 
body; it gains me popularity for the 
moment and requires the least mental 
exertion. The one disturbing element 
is Caroline. 

Caroline is Constantia’s niece, and 
though she is adorable I thank heaven 
she is not my niece, or Constantia 
would certainly blame me for disturb- 
ances due to Caroline’s vivacious in- 
fluences. 

Vivacity may be carried to a fault, 
Constantia says, and Caroline holds as 
well some most unorthodox views, 
contending, for example, that bishops 
are human, and that Mrs. Peter Can- 
tear is a prim bundle of worn-out 
platitudes. If Caroline, so pretty, so 
brilliant and so gay, may be compared 
to anything so disagreeable as a thorn, 
I should certainly say she was the one 
thorn of Constantia’s otherwise satis- 
factory life. 

That Caroline was to blame for the 
present crisis I guessed even before I 
was informed, but that Mrs. Peter Can- 
tear had witnessed the whole affair 
was a mischance for which I was un- 
prepared. And then the moon—lI 
had forgotten that there was a moon, 
but, of course, being so, it gave the 
thing away with a completeness which 
no diplomacy ef Constantia’s could 
ever hope to set straight again. The 
stars in their courses fought against 
her, and wasn’t it precisely like Mrs. 
Peter Cantear to be in exactly the 
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wrong place at exactly the wrong mo- 
ment? 

I said as much to Constantia, but 
learned I had misplaced the blame; 
but for Caroline, it seemed, Mrs. Peter 
Cantear might have been anywhere, 
and at any time, without the present 
disastrous consequences. Disastrous 
was the word, said Constantia, yes, 
certainly, disastrous. 

It began, the disastrous circum- 
stance, like a great many other un- 
fortunate occurrences, in the most 
innocent possible way. What could 
be more harmless than an evening 
guild meeting in the parish house, 
what more suggestive of good works 
and peace of spirit? What could be 
more uplifting? It evidently so 
wrought upon the bishop that he de- 
sired a season of peaceful communion 
with himself to offset it, and, declining 
the offer of Mrs. Peter Cantear’s 
sleigh to convey him home, he set off 
with that youthful, elastic step that so 
belied his fifty years and was so en- 
tirely characteristic of the bishop. 

The cold, though intense, was brisk 
and bracing, the snow gave out that 
creaking sound beneath his tread 
which we always associate with Christ- 
mas and with cheeriness, and which 
gives to most of us that delicious 
nostalgia for the things we left behind 
us with our childhood. The moon 
shone over all with an unequaled 
brilliance. 

“A perfect night,” said the bish- 
op as he turned to say good night 
to Mrs. Peter Cantear; and Mrs. 
Peter Cantear agreed. She did not 
then know it for a night whose perfec- 
tion was to be marred for her by a 
tremendous dint from an unkind fate, 
and besides she made it an invariable 
rule to agree entirely and enthusiastic- 
ally with whatever the dear bishop 
said, unless to disagree would be the 
sincerest flattery. 

I judge that Mrs. Peter Cantear had 
been quite congratulating herself over 
her bishop as she stood on the steps of 
the parish house and said good night 
to him. Contemplating his well-built 
figure, his quiet, handsome face, with 


the kindly eyes and firm mouth and 
chin, and the close-cut gray hair, 
which adds so much to his dignity and 
presence, Mrs. Peter Cantear may be 
forgiven for estimating the bishop far 
above all the other bishops, priests and 
deacons for desirability; and for shak- 
ing hands with herself, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, over the pleasant fact 
that he was destined by the general 
fitness of things and the infallibility of 
Constantia to be her bishop. 

What the bishop was thinking of as 
he walked away is no concern of ours. 
Had we been meant to read our neigh- 
bors’ thoughts Nature would doubtless 
have devised for us some way to dis- 
cover them. That she neglected to 
provide the means was perhaps one of 
her broad hints, which it would be 
well sometimes to take. 

At any rate the bishop proceeded 
without let or hindrance until he came 
to the top of the McVickars’ hill, down 
whose smooth white glistening length 
the world and his wife were busily and 
merrily engaged in coasting. Oh, it is 
quite the swagger thing — everyone 
is coasting this winter. People give 
coasting parties with a little supper 
after, very smart and jolly; but of 
course Constantia, belonging as she 
does to the cathedral set, does not ap- 
prove of it for herself or me. Still, I 
hear of it through Caroline. 

When the bishop arrived at the top 
of the hill he would doubtless have 
given no thought to the frivolity be- 
yond a gentle regret, had not the imp 
of mischance been lurking there in the 
impenetrable disguise of Caroline. I 
seem to be unavoidably rude to Caro- 
line in my comparisons. 

I have always remarked that the 
elements, usually considered so detri- 
mental to a woman’s appearances, 
seemed slavishly devoted to enhanc- 
ing that radiance which is Caroline’s 
charm. Is there a high wind? It 
whips her hair into bewitching little 
tendrils of curls and brings the roses to 
her cheeks. Is there rain? Caroline 
defies it, and coquettes with it, and 
declares moisture highly beneficial and 
proves it becoming. So I make no 
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doubt that last night a little of the 
powdery snow was lying on her dark 
furs, emphasizing the setting they 
made for her pretty face, and if a flake 
or two had caught on her long black 
lashes and made even more brilliant 
the sparkle of her eyes, it is no wonder 
the bishop was carried away. 

But, dear me! when Constantia used 
the expression I never dreamed of so 
literal an interpretation. I can hardly 
even yet realize that the bishop could 
so completely forget the cathedral, the 
diocese, the Episcopal Example and 
his fifty years. The remembrance of 
one or other of them should have 
stayed with him, one would think. 
But they fled him completely, it ap- 
pears, and before the astonished eyes 
of Mrs. Peter Cantear, driving sedately 
home in her sedately appointed sleigh, 
was revealed the amazing sight of 
Caroline and the bishop, coasting 
merrily down the icy expanse of hill on 
a little sled, whose lack of space 
caused them to cling to each other in 
a manner which showed far more re- 
gard for their personal safety than for 
the Episcopal dignity. 

Picture it to yourself if you can; to 
me, even, it seems a profanity on the 
part of Caroline; to Constantia it is as 
if the cathedral itself had been seen 
sliding down hill on Ranny McVickar’s 
little “‘bob,” while to Mrs. Peter 
Cantear we may well believe it was 
what the crash of the worlds will be 
when the elements which keep them in 
their places dissolve. 

A crash indeed it ended in, for the 
bishop, being more accustomed to steer- 
ing guild meetings than small sleds, 
made some wrong calculation in endeav- 
oring to avoid a collision with Mrs. Pe- 
ter Cantear’s sleigh. He was forced by 
the stress of circumstance to swerve and 
deviate from that straightness of path 
which he was so insistent in recom- 
mending to his cathedral flock, with 
the result that, with an incredible swift- 
ness, Caroline, the bishop and the sled 
were overturned and mixed suddenly 
and completely with a quantity of soft 
snow. 

No one, myself least of all, would 


deny that Mrs. Peter Cantear was a 
much and sorely tried lady. It was 
shock enough to her nerves and ideals 
to see her own revered Episcopal prop- 
erty being made, as it were, a sport of 
circumstance—being flung, breathless 
and hatless, into a snow-bank. Shock 
enough had the disastrous circum- 
stance—I quote Constantia—ended 
there; but the bishop arose with haste, 
and with devoted care he extricated 
Caroline from the confusion of sled and 
snow. 

““My own darling,” said he, with an 
entire disregard of Mrs. Peter Cantear’s 
proximity, “my own darling, tell me 
that you are not hurt!’ And with that 
he tenderly kissed her upturned, laugh- 
ing face. I have mentioned before 
that there was a certain youthful elas- 
ticity about the bishop! 

“Mrs. Cantear is ill, positively ill 
from the shock,”’ said Constantia. “I 
have a note from her here.”” She held 
up a sheet of lavender-tinted paper 
faintly suggestive of subdued mourn- 
ing. 
“Tt is all most extraordinary—no 
one but the dear bishop can explain it. 
I mever expect Caroline to explain 
anything.” 

“And the bishop has not been heard 
from since?’ saidI. I know that Caro- 
line. survived the shock better than 
Mrs. Peter Cantear, for she was in her 
usual spirits at the breakfast table. 

“He called this morning,” said Con- 
stantia, ‘““and asked for Caroline. She 
is in the morning-room with him now; 
and I hope she has had the grace to 
apologize.”’ 

“In my day, my dear,” I suggested, 
“when a man kissed a girl inadvert- 
ently, he, and not she, was the one to 
apologize.” 

Constantia crushed me with a word. 
“A man, yes,” said she; “but this was 
the bishop!” 

I am really afraid I must have caught 
some of Caroline’s unorthodox views 
about bishops, not to have known the 
difference without the explanation; but 
before I had a chance to ponder over 
Constantia’s words the library door 
opened suddenly and the pair in ques- 
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tion—Caroline and the bishop—stood 
upon the threshold. I suppose I should 
have put the bishop first, but already 
Caroline was making him a background 
—a distinguished, middle-aged back- 
ground—for her own vivacious charm. 

Nevertheless, it was the bishop who 
spoke, and never had I seen his face 
so illumined with happiness. It would 
seem that emotions possessed the 
bishop which I could best understand 
and interpret by recalling a certain 
far-away day when I had stood with 
Constantia on the threshold of her 
uncle’s library and undergone the same 
emotions myself. 

“My dear friends,”’ said the bishop 


in his best cathedral voice—in fact, he 
came so near intoning it that for a 
moment I wondered what was coming 
—‘‘my dear friends, I know you will 
rejoice with me in my happiness when 
I tell you that our dear Caroline has 
consented to honor me by becoming 
my wife.” 


I am trying to appear properly de- 
pressed before Constantia, but, speak- 
ing freely to the outside world, I think 
that Providence has been good, very 
kind and good, to the cathedral, to the 
diocese, and, above all, to the dear 
bishop himself, and I know that the 
dear bishop thinks so too. 


ie 


IN WHITE SAMITE 


I THANK thee, dear, for all thou hast not given, 
For all the sayings thou hast left unsaid; 

Thou’st loved me with thy silence and thy shunning, 
And I—I’ve loved my dream of thee instead. 


Still we have loved—have hungered for each other, 
Have trod alone—and this, for love’s dread sake; 
Never to prove love’s measure, lest it fail us, 
Never to know—and this, lest one heart break! 


L # FZ 


CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL 


DYER—Why did you discharge your chauffeur? 
DvuEL_t—He was a member of the Humane Society. 


st 


AM the world’s a stage, and a good many of us like to take a drink between 


the acts. 


ea 
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AN APPROXIMATION - 


By Susan Keating Glaspell 


tioning whether upon land or 

upon sea there were any hu- 
man beings who were gracious with- 
out hope of reward. A native fair- 
mindedness forced from her the ad- 
mission that an impulsive few did not 
anticipate the sense of obligation they 
were subsequently going to inspire, but 
in her present attitude toward things 
she was not willing to grant to many 
of those few a soul proof against 
latter-day opportunities for the exac- 
tion of what they could construe as 
their due. 

After making a number of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to forget the letter, she 
concluded that she might as well read 
it again. It ran: 


GO" put the letter down, ques- 


My pEAR Miss FaLtKNER— 

First—congratulations. While I always 
knew the great things were there, I will con- 
fess you have surprised even me in the rapid- 
ity with which you have proved yourself, 
It is glorious, and I watched you Monday 
night with many thrills of gratification. 

ow, I have a request to make. You 

have always been kind in saying I was the 
first of the critics to take up your cause. 
did it because I believed in you and not, 
as I am sure you know, for hope of reward. 
But because of all that, I know that while 
my request may seem to you surprising you 
will not regard it as presumptuous. 

We simply must have some new features— 
more of the personal, and—if you will not 
tell on me—the sensational. Call it what 
you may, it’s the stuff people want to read. 
And so I have mapped out a little “‘stunt” 
for you. Won’t you write for me a brief 
sketch that will work in under the heading, 
“The Happiest Moments of My Life’? 
If you haven’t time to write it, make a sort 
of outline, and I'll fixit up. You can make 
it somewhat in the nature of a review of 
ag various dramatic triumphs—how you 
elt about this word of encouragement, or 
that bit of recognition. It’s being done 
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now right along, and you may be sure I 
would not ask it if I felt it would be at all 
cheapening. 

Congratulating you again, and once more 
giving myself the joy of saying, “‘I told you 
so,” I remain, 

Your very good friend, 
HERBERT Lacey. 


The amusing side of it was, after 
all, not to be ignored. There passed 
before her a long array of people who 
had befriended her in her struggling 
days crowding up now with the prefa- 
tory, ‘““While we did it without hope 
of reward, at the same time—’; and 
that sense which permitted her to get 
the humor from the disagreeable as 
well as the pleasant made her hope, 
mindful of such genera as hair tonic 
advertisements, that her list of bene- 
factors had not extended too far be- 
yond her own sphere of action. 

But in returning to it with serious- 
ness she found that her insight into 
its humorous possibilities had lifted 
from her nothing of the hurt. She 
had long believed in Herbert Lacey’s 
disinterested friendship, in his abso- 
lutely sincere desire to see her succeed. 
She knew, and she knew that he 
knew, that she had grown beyond his 
paper, and that it was a compromise 
of her dignity which he asked. He 
was sure, of course, that she would do 
it. In that he was taking advantage 
of her temperament as well as of the 
situation, and even a reaching out to 
the possibility of his being desperately 
hard pressed did not make it right. 

There were a number of letters upon 
her desk, and after she had read them 
all she let herself dwell for the minute 
upon how unquestionably they stood 
for success. There was one from 














an actress of advanced years which 
pleased her most of all. 

“After I watched your work on 
Monday night,” she wrote, “I felt 
for the first time in many years that 
the art I love so well is in safe hands. 
There was joy for me in your work, 
my dear Olive Falkner. Your sin- 
cerity, your unmistakable devotion, 
your high purpose, your glorious ideals 
—oh, it was fine to feel it all after 
this reign of tinsel and red lights! 
May you go on and on to bigger 
things, and may you never forget the 
sacredness of your trust.” 

Her fancy was reaching out into 
strange recesses as she made ready for 
the night. And then for a long time 
she sat there turning over the letters 
upon her desk. It was when she 
found she had taken the long tablet 
and folded some sheets across the 
middle, simulating notepaper, and 
had taken up her pen and opened 
the ink bottle, that she determined 
she would do it then and there. 
There was in her mind a half-formu- 
lated theory that the sooner it was 
done the sooner she could begin to for- 
get it. Her mouth was set in the firm 
lines of one discharging a despised 
duty, as she began: 

“‘Perhaps one of the first moments 
to stand out as among the happy ones 
of my life was when Dedrick admitted 
me to his school. He had me do a 
couple of things for him, and then he 
said, ‘Oh, yes—I guess you may 
come.” And as I went away that day 
I was very happy. 

“And on the night of my first 
appearance, small though the part 
was, I knew one of my happy mo- 
ments. After it was over, the man- 
ager was pouring out wrath upon some 
of the people, when I came along and 
he said, ‘Now, you—your work wasn’t 
half bad.’ And, grudging though it 
was, it made me happy. 

“Then there was my big stroke of 
luck in getting on with Merriman. I 
never worked so hard in my life as I 
did getting ready for that. He is not 
what one would call a gracious gen- 
tleman, but after the second night he 
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said to me, ‘I think 
well,’ and 


ou are going to 
do — went away so 
happy I scarcely toucheé the earth. 

“And then—let me see—my first 


good notice. It was in The Searcher. 
It said: ‘Olive Falkner, as Nancy, is 
doing good work. She is capable of 
better things. Indeed, she is a young 
woman of rare possibilities. We shall 
hear more of her, and soon.’”’ 

And so it went with steady swing 
from the struggler to the star; a mere 
record of the dramatic stepping-stones 
—conventional, but, in a sense, honest, 
and done with the same freedom from 
emotion there would have been in the 
jotting of a memorandum in her engage- 
ment-book. At the close she wrote: 

“But perhaps the happiest moment 
of all was when the curtain went down 
on the first production of ‘The Unfor- 
gotten’ the other night, and I knew by 
the long, long applause that the work 
I wished most to do was approved by 
the people I wished most of all to 
please.” 

She read it over with a smile which 
shifted from the cynical to the tolerant. 
It was after she had darkened the room 
and was lying there, hands clasped 
upon her forehead, that there was 
borne in upon her a sharp conscious- 
ness of what, if not its insincerity, was 
at any rate the preposterous and the 
farcical in it. ‘“‘The Happiest Mo- 
ments of My Life!” The lights from a 
building opposite were throwing it in 
tracery upon the ceiling, and beyond 
the glints and the shadows, beyond 
what she could fancy as the letters and 
the words, there floated the whole 
great land of longing and dreams. A 
something long and sternly held be- 
neath was crowding up within her. 
Up through the strata of conventions, 
of training and of ambition it crowded, 
until her eyes—wide, deep eyes, em- 
powered with the telling of heart stories 
—were blinded, until sobs were in her 
throat, and until at last she was sit- 
ting up in bed, her head upon her 
knees, her long hair falling all about 
her, and was sobbing with the tumul- 
tuousness long repression alone can 
foster. : 























And then it was with the defiance 
springing from strong emotion that 
she threw back the covering and 
stepped to the floor. She stood there 
a minute, peering into the shadows like 


a wilful child who is half fearful and ° 


yet a little desjrous of being caught. 
It was with a quick drawing in of her 
breath, an impulsive reaching out of 
her hand, that she stole over and sat 
down before her desk. She did not 
turn on the light—she just sat there, 
hands clasped before her, letting the 
all she had long desired sweep in and 
possess her. 

And then at last she did reach up and 
turn on the light by her desk. She 
took those folded sheets of paper she 
had written a little while before, and, 
one by one, turned them over on the 
other side. Then, dreamily, her hand 
not steady, she wrote the heading, 
“The Happiest Moments of My Life.” 
Her smile grew tremulous as she looked 
down at it; but when the mists had 
gone from her eyes the lights deep 
within were passionate and wonderful. 
And outside was that subdued state 
which stands for quiet in a great city, 
and just before she began to write she 
looked about again as though half 
expectant of being caught. And then 
this is what she wrote, fine, soft lights 
upon her face, the letters of congratu- 
lation lying unheeded around her, 
many a smile and many a tear born 
with the fast coming, resistless words: 

“You funny old don’t-care world! 
—are you in earnest about wanting me 
to tell of the happiest moments of my 
life? It’s a strange thing to ask, dear, 
queer world, but perhaps you mean it; 
and, as you’ve done quite a lot for me, 
I think maybe I should do this little 
bit for you. 

“There is a joy in realized ambition. 
Yes, there is joy in hearing so much 
applause that it makes one’s head 
swim in having to go before the cur- 
tain again and again and again and 
then having a fight with the manager 
because he wants you to go once more 
and you don’t want to. There is the 
kind of joy in that which makes you 
straighten up your shoulders and hold 
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your head very high. There is joy in 
forcing from the great critics the very 
things they are most reluctant to say. 
Reading their comments is like draw- 
ing in great breaths of pure air after 
you have been stifling. Oh, yes, there’s 
joy in it, and I guess—yes, I know 
full well, it’s worth working for. And 
there’s great joy in doing something 
that pleases oneself, in feeling you 
are beginning to fulfil yourself, in in- 
terpreting to your own satisfaction, in 
—oh, you know what I’m talking about 
now! I am talking of artistic gratifi- 
cation, and it’s worth having. It’s a 
fine, high kind of joy that makes up 
for a great deal of work. f 

“But, dear old world, aren’t we get- 
ting very much mixed up? That is 
not what you were asking me about— 
not ambition, success, the joy of doing 
and winning. Oh, no, that wasn’t it. 
You were asking about happiness, and 
don’t you know—oh, surely you do! 
—that happiness hasn’t anything to do 
with the clapping of hands or with the 
things that appear in print? 

“It’s a little queer to come to me 
about it, for of course I don’t know 
as much of it as most women do. Most 
women just make a business of being 
happy, and I have had to make a busi- 
ness of the other things. But perhaps 
that is the very reason I can tell of it 
better than they. They are too sub- 
merged in it to tell of it. But with 
me—oh, the things I do know about it 
stand out big and distinct and glow- 
ing, and I can see that perhaps I un- 
derstand it all the better for not being 
immersed in it. 

eee I was so littte I could 
not much more than walk, and a 
grown-up lady, a beautiful lady she 
was to me, was bending over me 
and putting a doll in my lap, and 
she was saying to me, ‘Auntie 
brought this for baby, because auntie 
loves baby very much.’ Don’t you 
think, world, if you were a little 
baby girl without a mother, or without 
much of anybody, that you'd like to 
have a beautiful lady come and say 
that to you? And don’t you think, if 
it was the first time you had ever felt 
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just like throwing your arms about any- 
one’s neck, that you would look back 
to it as one of the very happy moments 
of your life? 

Me It was almost a mile away 
from our house—that river. I went 
up a hill and then down a hill, and 
then across a little stretch of level— 
and there it was. I am not sure most 
people would call it a beautiful river, 
but I do know that it looked ‘beautiful 
to me. I couldn’t go very often, for 
there is lots of work to do on a farm; 
yet sometimes, when the dinner work 
was done and it wasn’t time to begin 
on supper, I could go. And one day— 
oh, I couldn’t tell how happy that day 
was!—I got away at two o'clock, and 
I wouldn't have to be back until five. 
Someone had given me a book. It was 
in a paper cover, and I have read since 
that it is not very good poetry; but I 
never cared so much for any book be- 
fore, and I’ve never cared for one in 
just that way again. I rowed about 
in that rickety old boat—most of the 
time not rowing at all—and I read in 
that book about old castles and about 
men who died for love of women. And 
then, just before I went home, I lay 
down in the bottom of the boat and 
I held the book in my hands; but I 
did not read it, for my eyes were shut 
and I could hear the water lapping all 
about me, and I could hear birds sing- 
ing, and I could feel myself drifting — 
drifting—drifting. -And as I drifted I 
dreamed a wonderful dream of myself 
in an old gray castle, and of a man 
who loved me. I was scolded when 
I reached home that day, for it was 
long after five o’clock; but do you 
think I cared? There’s never been a 
scolding yet that could rub away the 
glory from a dream! 

“And then, world, did you ever 
have a chum? I suppose not—you are 
so far away from everything you 
could chum with. I had one once— 
just one, but if I am to tell of the 
happy moments of my life then I shall 
have to tell about that little chum. 
If you had always been told that you 
were queer; if all your life you had 
known the great, heavy pain of lone- 
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liness; and then if one day soon after 
you had come to the city, and when 
it all seemed—oh, so don’t-care and 
foolish !—a girl in the class who was 
always smiling, who was always say- 


‘ing things to make other people 


laugh, were to come to you and ask 
you if you wouldn’t room with her, 
and say she had rather room with 
you than anybody—don’t you think, 
as you stood looking down into her 
brave, beautiful face, that that would 
mark itself upon your soul as one of 
the very happy moments of your life? 
If no one had ever wanted you before, 
and then if a little girl with big gray 
eyes, a little girl who could laugh and 
be strong, came right up to you and 
said she wanted you very much, don’t 
you think you could just feel some- 
thing thawing in your heart, and don’t 
you think a new and beautiful light 
would shed itself back over all the 
years of the past and on and on into 
the unlived years of the future? Yes, 
world, if you want the truth—then 
here it is! I stood tonight before a 
great theatre crowded with people, 
and they were the people who are 
most worth while. As I stood there 
with one hand upon the curtain, look- 
ing out across the mass of them, I 
knew, not so much by the clapping of 
the hands as by a something tingling 
in the atmosphere, that it was a 
moment of far-reaching success. I 
liked it, world—oh, yes, I liked it. 
But as among the happy moments of 
my life it is not so much as given 
place with that day long ago when, 
poor and unknown, I found a friend. 
“And what did we do, my little 
chum and I? I'll tell you what we 
did! We lived and worked and 
dreamed and played together. We 
rode on the street-cars! Did you ever 
know that was a wonderfully ex- 
hilarating, a beautiful, restful thing to 
do? I don’t often ride on the street- 
cars now, and when I do I ride just 
stupidly—just for the sake of getting 
somewhere; but that was not the way 
I rode in those days of long ago. No 
—this was the way we did it then. 
After we had eaten our dinner—we 

















paid twenty-five cents for those din- 
ners—and just at the hour when wine 
was flowing, when all over the big 
city there were soft lights and music 
and women in laces and diamonds— 
just at that very hour of striving for 
much show my chum would say to 
me, ‘I’ve got twenty cents—let’s take 
a ride.” And then we would get the 
very front seat on the car—often we 
had to let three or four cars go by to 
do it, but we would have felt untrue 
to our ideals in taking any other. 

“There was just room for two on 
that front seat, and the air would 
fairly swim up against our faces as we 
sat there, deciding the people in the 
carriages and the automobiles were 
not getting as much from life as we 
were. ‘What do they understand?’ 
my chum would say to me, and then 
we would laugh, and we would talk of 
the things we wanted to do in the 
world, for we dreamed big dreams in 
those street-car days. And that car 
would rush on and on, clear out into 
the country, just pushing us straight 
inte the night, and there was one place 
for almost a mile where the trees came 
right down over us, and we could hear 
crickets, and could look into big, 
dense darkness. We loved that place, 
my chum and I, and some nights 
when we came to it we were very still, 
and at other times we would say little 
poems to each other, poems we loved 
most of all. And then we would go 
back to our room and work. 

“Oh, big, queer world, those were 
happy moments in my life! How 
sorry I am for the people who have 
never known the joy there can be in 
riding on street-cars!—the people who 
have never known the bliss of saving 
their money for a week and then 
getting a real dollar seat at the theatre! 
—the poor, dull rich people who have 
never lived through the joy of eating 
at cheap places for two weeks just for 
the sake of going at last to a place 
they like most of all, and with princely 
abandonment paying more to the 
waiter than they usually pay for their 
dinner! There’s tragedy in missing all 
of that, dear world, and in my inmost 
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heart there is lots and lots of pity for 
the poor, sleek, prosperous people who 
have never known the plunging joy of 
paying ten cents for coffee when they 
knew they should have paid but five! 

“And do you want me to tell 
of the most thankfully happy moment 
I ever had in all my life? She got sick 
—that brave-hearted little chum who 
had brought so much of light to me. 
They took her away to the hospital, 
and for three weeks, dizzy with fear, 
helpless at thought of what might be 
before me, I went up those big steps 
every night when my work was done, 
and I would stand and look at the 
nurse, and in answer to my look the 
nurse would only shake her head. 
And then one night—I had scarcely 
worked at all that day, for the nurse 
had shaken her head so very slowly 
the night before—I was afraid to go 
into the big place, and I just sat there 
on the front steps with my face in my 
hands; and when at last I did get up 
the steps and down the long corridor 
my feet would not take me to the room, 
and I stood there leaning against the 
wall, my heart beating itself to suffo- 
cation one minute and not beating at 
all the next. And then, just as I felt 
everything slipping from under me, 
the nurse came out and took my hand, 
and she said to me: ‘It’s good news at 
last, dear. The doctor says she’s going 
to be all right.” And then I walked 
into the room very quietly. Upon 
the bed my chum was lying restfully 
asleep, and I sat down on a chair at 
the foot of the bed, leaned my head 
up against the iron rods and held my 
two hands tight in my lap. Tears and 
tears and tears rolled down my face. 
Don’t talk to me of the night I found 
myself a star! Oh, no—that wasn’t it; 
it was the night I sat there by my 
chum’s bed and softly cried out my 
joy of keeping her that I knew the 
moment of my life most thankfully 
happy. ; 

“. . . Shall we leave it here?— 
leave the rest of it—the big, big rest of 
it—unsaid? That is what we do with 
the innermost things of life, world. 
Words cannot hold them, and so we 
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keep them close within our hearts, 
where no one knows that they are. 
Did you ever think how the un- 
written stories, the unsung poems, 
are the greatest of them all? Too 
great to_be sung or written, they are 
only to be lived, world—only to be 
lived. And so each heart has its own 
song and story, and it feeds upon it 
until the heart is cold and needs to 
feed no more. 

“It was in the mountains—I have 
always been glad of that. It was two 
years ago, as time is reckoned, but 
sometimes I wake in the morning to 
think it was the day before; and some- 
times, so much a part of me it is, I 
think it was a thousand eternities ago. 
If there was something which could 
begin where words stop then perhaps I 
could tell of that place in the mountains. 
I can only say now that it was high 
up—close to the stars and to heaven, 
and that one could look far—oh, far!— 
and that the world of petty struggles 
was off in another sphere—that here 
great, strong breaths from God blew 
in upon one’s soul, and that one grew 
bigger and stronger and freer and truer 
every time one stood and looked off 
at the haze there was on distant moun- 
tain tops. Don’t ask me to tell of it, 
world—no, don’t! I know now, what 
before I guessed, that the greatest things 
of life must remain forever the unex- 
pressed; but just let me say to you 
that the happiest moment of my life, 
the glorified, supreme, never-to-be- 
dimmed moment was when he and I, 
very early one morning, climbed higher 
on the mountain side than we had 
ever climbed before—on and on until 
at last we stood upon the top; and 
then, his hand in mine, we stood 
there, above the mists, above the 
things that make men blind, and we 
knew then that the spirit of love had 
descended upon our hearts, and that 
henceforth forevermore we were of 
love’s elect. Oh, world—wonderful 
and cruel !—they came the next day and 
took me away. They had subscribed 
to stock in my future—those people 
who believed they were my friends— 
and, you see, world, they don’t let race- 





horses browse in country lanes. It’s 
the half a second some day in the fu- 
ture—not the browsing by the way. 
And so they told him, told him in the 
way people of a cold philosophy can 
tell things, that he could show he cared 
for me only by going away and letting 
me alone. For he was of your dream- 
ers, and not your doers, world; and so, 
believing he was serving me, he went 
away. And I? Oh, I went back to 
the market-place. I have done the 
things we all knew I could do. I have 
won the place we all knew I could win. 
But, men and women of a cold philos- 
ophy, your victory was but a sorry 
one! You do not know that there 
blows over me still that strong, fine 
breath from the mountains, and you 
do not know that in dreams I shall 
ever stand high upon that mountain 
top, the mists and the struggles far 
below me, the man I love close, close 
beside me. Not much of life, you say, 
oh, heart of mine? But try to be con- 
tent. With other women love may 
have stayed a longer time, but per- 
haps to them love did not come so 
perfectly. 

“You'll not laugh at my little story, 
will you, big heart of the world? Per- 
haps it is not so much of a story as 
most women’s hearts could yield to 
you, but I sometimes wonder if unfin- 
ished stories do not have their compen- 
sations. The yearning heart, knowing 
much has been denied it, returns and 
satisfies itself in sounding new depths 
in the little that it had. And so, may 
it not be that those who have lived 
what men would call little have lived 
more profoundly than those who have 
lived what men would call much? If 
the story be not a long one, then the 
heart, not to be cheated, makes the 
short story yield the more. Mine was 
a short story, but it has yielded me 
much. Lean close to me now, dear 
world, and listen while I whisper—for 
I am very tired tonight and lonely— 
that I thank God for my dreams!” 


A breeze from without stirred her 
papers. Her pen trembled for a min- 
ute in her fingers and then fell to the 
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floor. Her head drooped lower and 
lower, until at last it rested upon the 
things she had written, and she lay 
there many minutes motionless. Then 
a clock struck four, and the voice of 
the market-place admonished her of a 
rehearsal in the morning at eleven. 
There was a paper-cutter on the desk, 
and slowly, for she was numb with 
weariness, she cut those long sheets she 
had folded hours before and arranged 
them side by side. Upon the one was 
the conventional statement of her dra- 
matic triumphs, upon the other the 
story of her woman’s heart. She took 
the first, folded it and put it away, say- 
ing: “I will send it tomorrow. Hecan 


fix it up somehow. It is the best I can 
do.”” She held those other sheets of 
paper in her hand for just a minute, and 
then, very slowly now, she tore them 
into strips and threw them into the 
basket that was beside her desk. 
And then at: last, spent with much 
feeling, the favorite of the city, she 
whom many women envied went to 
sleep. 

When, a week later, Olive Falkner’s 
sketch, ‘‘The Happiest Moments of My 
Life,’”’ was printed and copied every- 
where there were critics of vaunted in- 
sight who pointed to it as betokening 
the perfect type of the woman devoted 
solely to her art. 
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ARISTOCRACY 


R. BACKBAY SMITHERS—Blood counts; one of my ancestors was 
present at the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Mr. Isaac MosEsson—Pshaw, dat’s nodings. 


Vun of my ancestors vas 


brezent ad de signing uv de Ten Commandments. 


&. 


BOBBIE’S MISTAKE 


ACK—You say you have accepted Bobbie Van Dough? 


I—er—certainly 


thought you intended to accept me! 
Ipa—Er—yes—lI imagine poor Bobbie thought so, too! 


i 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


66 (-“HAUFFEUR?” 
“Yes, madam?”’ 
“Is my number on straight?” 
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A FLORAL VALENTINE 


Or Terra Firma sternly eyed 
. This minx who said she knew him, 
And wondered where he’d met before 
This madcap trying to woo him, 
And grumbled at her sighing and 
The kisses that she threw him. 


Then Dawning Spring grew desperate, 
Shed tears upon his shoulder; 

Till Terra Firma, greatly shocked, 
Quite tersely up and told her 

He hoped that less demonstrative 
She'd act as she got older! 


But, lo! one telltale valentine 
Our daring maid indited; 

That little snowdrop on his lap 
Stern Terra Firma sighted; 

It touched him to the heart, he said, 
Such love from one he’d slighted! 


He primped and preened and straight assumed 
A buoyancy belated, 
And on her hurried marriage, Spring 
Was soon interrogated; 
“ He begged so hard, I had to,” she 
Invariably related! 
Joun ARrBUTHNOTT. 


0. 


WHY HE WAS SKEPTICAL | 


FULLER—I understand Miss Homeleigh’s uncle died a year ago and left 
her a million dollars. 
Warren—I doubt it. Her engagement has never been announced. 


%® 


M ARRIAGE is a gamble, but no more so than is singleness. 




















NEAR A GARDEN WALL 


By Virginia Osborne Moroso . 


N a half doze Idaho Shorty lay 
astretch in the shadow of a 
honeysuckled wall, his paunch 

filled with the generous handout from 
the villa on the other side, his nos- 
trils drinking in the heavy perfume 
of the vines over his head, and his 
face and brow cooled in the morning 
breezes. 

| Life was so full of sweetness to him 
now that he even forgot that there 
was no sign of male humanity about 
the beautiful summer residence on the 
other side of the low wall. 

Occasionally, through the intoxi- 

cating and languorous odor of the 
honeysuckle there crept the faint, 
sweet breath of distant pines, for 
there had been a rain during the 
night and the trees were breathing 
freely and living with a fulness of 
sweetness equal only to that the 
sybaritic soul of Shorty was reveling 
in. 
From the open, wide windows of 
the drawing-room of the house came 
the sounds of music. The young 
mistress was playing a strange melody, 
one that changed suddenly and sur- 
prisingly from brilliance to sadness. 
Shorty did not know it, but he was 
listening to an admirable performance 
of Reinhold’s “Impromptu,” and his 
half doze was rapidly becoming a 
stupor when he heard yet sweeter 
music and nearer—the voices of two 
women just on the other side of the 
low wall. 

“Don’t you fear the nearness of 

that tramp?” asked one voice. 

“Dear me, mother,” was the reply, 

“the poor fellow was hungry and we 
couldn’t send him away without break- 
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fast. John has a pipe he always lends 
the tramps when they have finished 
eating.” 

“But all the menservants are off on 
a holiday.” 

“The coachman will be back from 
the station in an hour.” 

Shorty nodded benevolently. He 
was right. He could carry off the 
grand piano if he only felt equal to 
the exertion. But he could hardly 
exert himself to harken to these soft 
and low voices so near him or to the 
melody, the strange melody, coming 
from the open, wide windows. 

Shorty’s soul was steeped in ethereal 
and perfumed waves, and it seemed as 
if the melody lingering in the air came 
from the rich greensward which cush- 
ioned his huge body. 

Very dim and distant sounded the 
music, and dimmer yet seemed the 
chattering of the women’s voices. 

Surely he was dreaming. 

At his hand was a fortune in unset 
pearls. Someone seemed to be offer- 
ing them to him. They were of ex- 
quisite form, perfect maiden jewels, 
untouched by setting of gold. 

Shorty moved an arm and stretched 
it. His red eyelids uplifted. 

He saw no pearls, but he heard, as 
it seemed to him, repeated constantly 
the words: “Precious pearls! Pearls! 
Pearls! Priceless pearls!” 

“Six of them, mother,” came from a 
woman’s voice across the wall. 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!’ 

“Look, mother, how perfect! 
woman ever had the like of these!” 

Shorty sat up and looked up and 
down the road and then at the honey- 
suckled top of the wall. 


No 
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“T can’t help but feel a fear that 
the tramp may be near us.” 

“Don’t worry, mother. The poor 
fellow is trudging along far away from 
here now, and William will be back in 
a half-hour.” 

“But he could take everything we 
have and escape.” 

“The only thing I’d mind losing 
would be these precious pearls, and 
they are safe.” 

Shorty had digested his breakfast 
and had worn off the edge of his 
sybaritic snooze. The strange melody 
had ceased and the sun’s rays were 
causing the honeysuckles to shrink. 
There was only increasing heat and 
the familiar smell of the pines. Shorty 
was himself again. He looked again 
up and down the road and whispered 
to himself: 

“It’s a shame! It’s too easy!” 

“Look, mother, they are the most 
beautiful jewels the good God ever let 
mortal possess!”” exclaimed the sweet 
voice on the other side. 

There was another agreeable sound 


in the dim distance—the whistle of a 
freight—and Shorty knew just how 
long it would take him to finish his 
job and catch it. 

The long and strong fingers of the 
tramp clutched the top of the wall 
through the vines, and in a second he 
had drawn his head and shoulders to 
the top. 

Another and nearer shriek of the 
freight bade Shorty hurry. He gave 
a twist to his arms and was immedi- 
ately balanced on the wall so that he 
could throw himself into the garden 
easily and quickly. 

“Tl count the precious things 
again, mother,” said.a radiant young 
woman speaking to her mother. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six!’’ she 
said. ‘But there’s another coming.” 

And as the tramp lowered himself 
quietly to the road, the tiny white 
teeth of the baby in the young wo- 
man’s lap closed on her finger, and 
Idaho Shorty said: 

““Gee!”” and smiled as he hurried for 
the freight. 
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HARMONIOUS 


ELEN—You know they’re twins, and they agree in everything. 


ALiceE—Yes. 
their age. 


I notice that they make exactly the same deduction from 
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HOW PROVIDENCE WORKS 


"THE village philosopher was holding forth. 

carpet when he didn’t want to, with his wife bossin’ the job?’ he asked. 
“Ever notice how much oftener he hammers his fingers than the tacks? 
Ever stop to think what a lightest sort o’ blow feels like under sech circum- 


stances? 
he gives it? 
Providence a-workin’. 


“Ever see a feller put down a 


Ever wonder why Mr. Man sticks his finger in his mouth every whack 
Guessed it was to stop the blood, I s’pose? 


No, siree. Thet’s 


Thumbs in mouths is God’s way 0’ stoppin’ the natural 


flow o’ langwige thet might shock modest femininity.” 





IBSEN THE INDIVIDUALIST 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN you” 


By James Huneker 


ERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
has declared that “‘ there can be 
no tragedy without a struggle; 

nor can there be genuine emotion for 
the spectator unless something other 
and greater than life is at stake.” This 
so exactly defines the dramas of Hen- 
rik Ibsen that it might have been writ- 
ten specifically to describe their dra- 
matic and ethical content. Whatever 
else Ibsen’s works may be, they are 
first soul dramas; the human soul is 
not only their shadowy protagonist, 
but it is the stake for which his char- 
acters breathlessly game throughout 
the vast halls of his poetic and historic 
plays and within those modern middle- 
class apartments, where the atmos- 
phere seems rarefied by the intensity 
of the struggle. “Greater than life” 
means for Ibsen the immortal soul— 
immortal not in the theologic, but 
generic sense; the soul of the species, 
which never had a beginning and never 
can have an end. With this precious 
entity as pawn on Ibsen’s dramatic 
chess-board, the Brunetiére dictum is 
perfectly fulfilled. 

Let us apply to him and his plays a 
symbol; let us symbolize the arch- 
symbolist. Ibsen isanopendoor. The 
door enacts an important role with 
him. Nora Helmer, in “A _ Doll’s 
House,” goes out of the door to her 
new life, and in ‘‘The Master Builder”’ 
Hilda Wangel, typifying the younger 
generation, enters to Solness. An open 
door on the chamber of the spirit is 
Ibsen. Through it we view the struggle 
of souls in pain and doubt and wrath. 
He himself has said that the stage 
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should be a room with the fourth wall 
knocked down so that the spectators 
could see what is going on within the 
inclosure. A tragic wall is this miss- 
ing one, for between the listener and 
the actor there is interposed the soul 
of the playwright, the soul of Ibsen, 
which, prism-like, permits us to wit- 
ness the refractions of his art. This 
open door, this absent barrier, is it not 
a symbol? 

What does Henrik Ibsen mean to his 
century? Is he dramatist, symbolist, 
idealist, optimist, pessimist, poet or 
realist? Or is he a destructive, a cor- 
roding force? Has he constructive 
gifts—aside from his technical ge- 
nius? He has been called an anarchic 
preacher. He has been described as 
a debaser of the moral coin. He has 
been ranged far from the angels, and his 
very poetic gifts have been challenged. 
Yet the surface imism of his 
plays conceals a mighty belief in the 
ultimate goodness of mankind. Real- 
ist as he is, his dramas are shot through 
with a highly imaginative symbolism. 
A Pegasus was killed early under him, 
as Georg Brandes says; but there re- 
mains a rich remnant of poesy. And 
may there not be deduced from his 
complete compositions a constructive 
philosophy that makes for the ennoble- 
ment of his fellow-beings? 

Ibsen is a reflective poet, one to 
whom the idea presents itself before 
the picture; with Shakespeare and 
Goethe the idea and form were simul- 
taneously born. His art is great and 
varied, yet it is never exercised as a 
sheer play of form or color or wit. A 
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Romantic originally, he pays the tax 
to Beauty by his vivid symbolism and 
his rare formal perfections. And a 
Romantic is always a revolutionist. 
Embittered in youth—proud, self-con- 
tained, reticent—he waged war with 
life for over a half-century; fought for 
his artistic ideals as did Richard Wag- 
ner; and, like Wagner, he has swept 
the younger generation along with him. 
He, the greatest moral artist of his 
century, Tolstoy not excepted, was 
reviled for what he had not said 
or done—so difficult was it to appre- 
hend his new, elusive method. A po- 
lemist he is, as were Byron and Shel- 
ley, Tolstoy and Dickens, Turgenev 
and Dostoievsky. Born a Northman, 
he is melancholic, though not veritably 
pessimistic of temperament. Moral 
indignation in him must not be con- 
founded with the pessimism that sees 
no future hope formankind. The North 
breeds mystics. Shakespeare would 
have made his Hamlet a Scandinavian 
even if the legendary Hamlet and the 
earlier play had not existed. The 
brief white nights, the chilly climate, 
the rugged, awful scenery react on 
sensitive natures like Ibsen’s. And 
then the various strains in his blood 
must not be forgotten—Danish, Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Scotch. Thus 
we get a gamut of moods—philosophic, 
poetic, mystic and analytic. And if 
he too frequently depicts pathologic 
states, is it not the fault of his epoch? 
Few dramatists have been more respon- 
sive to their century. 


II 


THE drama is the domain of logic 
and will; Henry Becque called it “‘the 
art of sacrifices.” The Ibsen technic 
is rather tight in the social dramas, but 
the larger rhythms are nowhere miss- 
ing. The most artificial of art forms, 
the drama, is in his hands a mirror of 
many reverberating lights. The tran- 
substantiation of realities is so smooth- 
ly accomplished that one involuntarily 
remembers Whistler’s remark as to art 
being only great when all traces of the 
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Ibsen’s 
technic is a means to many ends. It 
is effortless in the later plays—it is the 
speech of emotion, the portrayal of 


means used are vanished. 


character. “Qui dit drame, dit carac- 


* tere,” writes André Gide. Ibsen’ s con- 


tent conditions his form. His art is 
the result of constraint. He respects 


the unities of time, place, action, not 


that he admires the pseudo-classic tra- 
ditions of Boileau, but because the rig- 
orous excision of the superfluous suits 
his scheme. Nor is he an extremist in 
this question of the unities. Like Re- 
nan, the artist in him abhors “the hor- 
rible mania of certitude.” The time- 
unit in his best plays ranges from one 
to two days; the locality is seldom 
shifted further than from room to gar- 
den. As he matured his theatrical can- 
vas shrank, the number of his characters 
diminished. Even the action became 
less vivacious and various; the exteri- 
orization of emotional states was sub- 
stituted for the bustling, vigorous life 
of the earlier plays. Yet — always 
drama, dynamic not static. 

His dialogue—a spoken, never a lit- 
erary one—varies from extreme natu- 
ralism to the half-uttered sentences, 
broken phrases and exclamations that 
disclose—as under a burning light— 
the sorrow and pain of his men and 
women. One recalls in reading the 
later pieces the saying of Maurice 
Barrés, “For an accomplished spirit 
there is but one dialogue—that be- 
tween our two egos—the momentary 
ego that we are and the ideal one to- 
ward which we strive.” The Ibsen 
plays are character symphonies. His 
polyphonic mastery of character is 
unique in the history of the drama; 
for, as we shall presently show, there 
is a second—nay, a third—intention 
in his dialogue that gives forth endless 
repercussions of ideas and emotions. 

The mental intensity of Ibsen is re- 
lentless. Once Arthur Symons, show- 
ing Rodin some Blake drawings, told 
the French sculptor, “‘ Blake used liter- . 
ally to see these figures ; they are not 
mere inventions.” ‘ Yes,” replied Ro- 
din, “he saw them once; he should 
have seen them three or four times.” 
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Ibsen’s art presents no such wavering 
vision. He saw his characters not once 
but for many months continuously be- 
fore, Paracelsus-like, he allowed them 
an escape from his chemical retort to 
the footlights. Some of them are so 
powerfully realized that their souls 
shine like living torches. 

Ibsen’s symbolism is that of Baude- 
laire: “All nature is a temple filled 
with living pillars, and the pillars have 
tongues and speak in confused words, 
and man walks as through a forest of 
countless symbols.” The dramatist 
does not merely label our appetites and 
record our manners, but he breaks 
down the barrier of flesh, shows the 
skeleton that upholds it and makes a 
sign by which we recognize, not alone 
the poet in the dramatist, but also 
the god within us. The “crooked se- 
quence of life’ has its speech where- 
with truth may be imaged as beauty. 
Ibsen loves truth more than beauty, 
though he does not ignore the latter. 
With him a symbol is an image and 
not an abstraction. It is not the pure 
idea barren and unadorned, but the 
idea clothed by an image which flashes 
a signal upon our consciousness. Tech- 
nically we know that the Norwegian 
dramatist employs his symbols as a 
means of illuminating the devious acts 
and speech of his humans, binding by 
repetitions the disparate sections and 
contrasted motives of his play. These 
symbols are not always leading mo- 
tives, though they are often so con- 
strued ; his /eit motiven are to be sought 
rather in the modulation of character 
and the characteristic gestures which 
express it. With ‘“ Rosmersholm” the 
“white horses” indicate by an image 
the dark forces of heredity which op- 
erate in the catastrophe. The “gold 
and green forest” in “Little Eyolf”’ is 
a symbol of what Rita Allmers brought 
her husband Alfred, and the resultant 
misery of a marriage to which the man, 
through a mistaken idealism, had sold 
himself. There are such symbols and 
catchwords in every play. In “Em- 
peror and Galilean” the conquering sun 
is a symbol for Julian the Apostate, 


whose destiny, he believes, is conducted 
eb, 1905 
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by the joyous sun; while in “Ghosts” 
the same sun is for the agonized Oswald 
Alving the symbol of all he has lost— 
reason, hope and happiness. Thus the 
tower in “The Master Builder,” the 
open door in “A Doll’s House,” the 
ocean in ‘‘ The Lady of the Sea,” give a 
homogeneity which the otherwise loose 
structure of the drama demands. The 
Ibsen play is always an organic whole. 

It must not be forgotten that Hen- 
rik Ibsen, who was born in 1828— 
surely under the sign of Saturn !—had 
passed through the flaming revolution- 
ary epoch of 1848, when the lyric pes- 
simism of his youthful poems was trans- 
formed into bitter denunciations of au- 
thority. He was regarded as a danger- 
ous man, and while he may not have 
indulged in any marked act of rebel- 
lion, his tendencies were anarchic—a 
relic of his devotion to the French Rev- 
olution. But then he was a transcen- 
dentalist and an intellectual anarch. 
If he called the State the enemy of the 
individual it was because he foresaw 
the day when the State might ab- 
sorb the man. He advocated a blood- 
less revolution; it must be spiritual to 
compass victory. Unless men willed 
themselves free there could be no real 
freedom. ‘“‘In those days there was 
no King in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” Ib- 
sen confessed that the becoming was 
better than the being—a touch of Re- 
nan and his beloved fiert. He would 
have agreed with Emerson, who indig- 
nantly exclaimed: “Is it not the chief 
disgrace in the world not to be a unit; 
not to be reckoned one character; not 
to yield that peculiar fruit which each 
man was created to bear, but to be 
reckoned in the gross, in the hundred 
of thousand, of the party, the section, 
to which we belong, and our opinion 
predicted geographically as the North 
or the South?” Lord Acton’s defini- 
tion that “Liberty is not a means to a 
higher political end. It is in itself the 
highest political end,” would have 
pleased Ibsen. ‘“‘The minority is al- 
ways in the right,” he asserts. 

The Ibsen plays are a long litany 
praising the man who wills. The weak 
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man must be educated. Be strong, 
not as the “blond roaming beast”’ of 
Nietzsche, but as captain of your own 
soul’s citadel! Rémy de Gourmont 
sees the idea of liberty as an emphatic 
deformation of the idea of privilege. 
Good is an accident produced by man 
at the price of terrible labor. Nature 
has no mercy. Is there really free 
will? Is it not one of the most se- 
ductive forms of the universal fiction? 
True, answers in effect Ibsen; hered- 
ity controls our temperaments, the 
dead rule our actions, yet let us act 
as if we are truly free. Adjuring 
Brand “To thyself be true,” while 
Peer Gynt practices ““To thyself be 
sufficient,” Ibsen proves in the case 
of the latter that Will, if it frees, also 
kills. Life is no longer an affair of the 
tent and tribe. The crook of a man’s 
finger may upset a host, so inter- 
related is the millet-seed with the star. 
A poet of affirmations, he preaches in 
his thunder-harsh voice as did Comte: 
“‘Submission is the base of perfection”’ ; 
but this submission must be voluntary. 
The universal solvent is Will. Work 
is not the only panacea. Philosoph- 
ically Ibsen stands here between Schop- 
enhauer and Nietzsche; he has belief 
in the Will, though not the Frankfort 
philosopheér’s pessimism; and the Will 
to Power of Nietzsche without that 
rhapsodist’s lyric ecstasy. He demon- 
strates that a great drama must always 
have a great philosophic substratum. 
There may be no design in nature— 
let us believe there is. Gesture is the 
arrest of the flux, rendering visible the 
phenomena of life, for it moderates its 
velocity. In this hypothesis he would 
not be at variance with de Gourmont, 
who has not hesitated to ask whether 
intelligence itself is not an accident in 
the creative processes, and if it really 
be the goal toward which mankind 
finally believes itself drifting. 

There is the mystic as well as the 
realistic in the Ibsen drama. His 
Third Kingdom, not of the flesh (Pa- 
gan) nor of the spirit (Christian), yet 
partaking of both, has a ring of Hegel 
and also of that Abbot of Flores called 
Joachim, who was a medieval Fran- 
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ciscan. The grandiloquent silhouettes 
of the Romantic drama, the mouthers 
of rhetoric, the substitution of a bric- 
a-brac mirage for reality, have no place 
in Ibsen’s art. For this avoidance of 
the banal he has been called a per- 
verter of the heroic. His characters 
are in reality the bankruptcy of stale 
heroisms; he replaces the old formula 
with a new, vital one—Truth at all 
hazards. He discerns a Fourth Di- 
mension of the spirit. He has said 
that if mankind had time to think 
there would be a new world. This op- 
poser of current political and moral 
values declares that reality is itself a 
creation of art—each individual cre- 
ates his picture of the world. An ideal- 
ist he is in the best sense of the word, 
though some critics, after reading into 
the plays Socialism—fancy Ibsen and 
“‘regimentation,” as Huxley dubbed it! 
—picture the sturdy individualist as a 
mere unmasker of conventionalism. 
How far all this is from Ibsen’s inten- 
tion—who is much more than a satirist 
and social reformer—may be seen in 
his Brand, with its austere watchword, 
“All or Nothing.” A prophet and a 
seer he is, not a glib Socialist exposing 
municipal evils and offering ready-made 
prophylactics. The curve of Ibsen’s 
art comprises all these petty minor 
evils of life, steps across the sill of the 
human soul; while, ardent pilgrim that 
he is, he slowly mounts to the peaks 
from which he may see his Third King- 
dom. But, like a second Moses, he 
has never descended into that country 
of ineffable visions nor trod its broad 
and purifying landscapes. 

Max Stirner’s radical and defiant ego- 
ism, expressed in his pithy axiom, “My 
truth is the truth,” might be answered 
by Ibsen with the contradictory ‘Le 
mot est haissable”’ of Pascal. Indeed, 
an ironic self-contradiction may be 
gleaned from a study of Ibsen; each 
play seems to deny the conclusions of 
the previous one. But when the en- 
tire field is surveyed in retrospect the 
smaller irregularities and deflections 
from the level melt into a harmonious 
picture. Ibsen is complex. Ibsen is 
confusing. In Ibsen there rages the 











thinker, the artist, the critic. These 
sometimes fail to amalgamate, and so 
the artistic precipitation is cloudy. He 
is a true Viking who always loves 
stormy weather; and, as Brandes said, 
“‘God is in his heart, but the devil is 
in his body.” His is an emotional 
logic, if one may frame such an ex- 
pression; and it would be in vain to 
search in his works for the ataraxia of 
the tranquil Greek philosopher. A dy- 
namic grumbler, like Carlyle, he even- 
tually contrives to orient himself; his 
dramas are only an escape from the 
ugly labyrinth of existence. If his 
characters are sick, so is latter-day life. 
The thinker often overrides the poet 
in him; and at times the dramatist, 
the pure Theatermensch, gets the bit 
between his teeth and nearly wrecks 
the psychologist. He acknowledges 
the existence of evil in the world, 
knows the house of evil, but has not 
tarried in it. ‘‘Good must prevail in 
the end”’ is the burden of his message, 
else he would not urge upon his fellow- 
beings the necessity of willing and 
doing. 

The cold glamour of his moods is sup- 
plemented by the strong, sincere pur- 
pose underlying them. He feels, with 
Kierkegaard, that the average sensual 
man will ever “parry the ethical 
claim’; and if, in Flaubert’s eyes, 
‘“‘man is bad because he is stupid,” in 
Ibsen’s ‘“‘he is stupid because he is 
bad.” ‘To will is to have to will,” 
says his Maximus in “Emperor and 
Galilean.” This phrase is the cap- 
stone of the Ibsen structure. If he 
abhors the inflated phraseology of al- 
truism he is one with Herbert Spencer, 
who spoke of a relapse into egotism 
as the only thing which could make 
altruism enduring. 

Felicity, then, with Ibsen is experi- 
ence itself, not the result of experi- 
ence. Life is a huge misunderstand- 
ing, and the Ibsen dramas hinge on 
misunderstandings—the conflict be- 
tween the instinctive and the acquired, 
between the forces of heredity and of 
environment. Herein lies his prefer- 
ence for the drama of disordered wills. 
And touching on this accusation of 
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morbidity and sickness, may there not 
be gleaned from Shakespeare and 
Goethe many mad, half-mad and brain- 
sick men and women? The English 
poet’s plays are a perfect storehouse of 
examples for the alienist. Hallucina- 
tion that hardens into mania is deli- 
cately recorded by Ibsen; he notes 
with a surgeon’s skilled eye the first 
slight decadence and the final entomb- 
ment of the will. Furthermore, the 
chiefest malady of our age is that of 
the will enfeebled by lack of exercise, 
by inanition due to unsound education; 
and as he fingers our spiritual muscles 
he cries aloud their flabbiness. In men 
the pathologic symptoms are more 
marked than in women; hence the num- 
ber of women in his dramas who as- 
sume dominant roles—not that Ibsen 
has any particular sympathy with the 
New Woman, but because he has seen 
that the modern woman marks time 
better with the Zeit-Geist than her male 
complement. 

Will, even if your will be disastrous 
in its outcome, but will, he insists; and 
yet demonstrates that only through 
self-surrender can come complete self- 
realization. Tosay “I am what Iam” 
is the Ibsen credo; but this ‘‘J’’ must 
be tested in the fire of self-abnegation. 
To the average theologian all this rings 
suspiciously like the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of salvation by good works. The 
Scotch leaven is strong in Ibsen. In 
his bones he is a moralist, in practice 
an artist. His power is that of the 
artist doubled by the profound moral- 
ist, the philosopher doubled by the 
dramatist; the crystallization in the 
plays of these antagonistic qualities 
constitutes the triumph of his genius. 


III 


THE stage is Ibsen’s pulpit, but he 
is first the artist. His moral, as in all 
great drama, is implicit. He is a 
doubter; he often answers a question 
with another question; and if he builds 
high he also digs deep. His plays may 
be broadly divided into three phases. 
First we get the national-romantic; 
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second, the historical; third, the social 
dramas of revolt. In the first, under 
the influence of fable and folk-song, 
Ibsen delved into the roots of Scandi- 
navia’s past; then follow the stir- 
ring dramas, “Fru Inger of Ostraet,” 
“The Vikings at Helgeland,” “The 
Pretenders ’’ and those two widely con- 
trasted epics, “Brand” and “Peer 
Gynt.” Beginning with “The Young 
Men’s League” and ending with the 
dramatic epilogue, ““‘When We Dead 
Awake,” the third period is covered. 
And what range, versatility, observa- 
tion, poetic imagination, intellectual 
power! Yet this dramatist has been 
called provincial! Provincial — when 
his maiden tragedy, “Catilina,” begins 
B.C. and his epilogue ends the nine- 
teenth century; when his characters 
are types as well as individuals that 
exist from South to North. True man 
of the North, he sought in Italy for 
his scene of action, his first hero. That 
his men and women are strongly Nor- 
wegian is no imputation of provincial- 
ism—Christiana is a world capital; 
Scandinavia is not a Boeotia. And 
is not human nature composed of the 
same soul-stuff the world over? A 
similar accusation might be easily 
brought against French, English and 
German drama. Not for the sake of 
the phrase did M. Faguet salute Ibsen 
as ‘‘the greatest psychological drama- 
tist since the time of Racine.” And 
remember that Faguet is a French- 
man loyal to the art traditions of his 
race—logic, order, clarity of motive and 
avoidance of cloudy dramatic symbol- 
ism. 

There are at least three factors to 
be noted in the Ibsen plays—the play 
qua play, that is, the drama for the 
sake of its surface intrigue, with its 
painting of manner and character; the 
more ulterior meanings and symbol- 
ism; and lastly, the ideologic factor, 
really the determining one. M. Jules 
Gaultier, a young French thinker, has 
evolved from the novels of Gustave 
Flaubert—greatest master of philo- 
sophic fiction—a metaphysic which is 
very engaging. Bovaryisme, he de- 
nominates the tendency in humanity 
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This trait 
has been dealt with by all world novel- 
ists and satirists. Bovaryisme has ele- 
vated it to the dignity of a Universal 


to appear other than it is. 


Fiction. We pretend to be that which 
we are not. It is the law of being, the 
one mode by which life is enabled to 
vary and escape the typic monotony 
of the species. It is the self-dupery 
of the race. We are all snobs of the 
Infinite, parvenus of the Eternal. We 
are doomed to dissemble, else perish as 
arace. Now, apply the laws of biol- 
ogy to the moral world and you have 
the perfect flowering of the application 
in the Ibsen drama. The basic clash 
of character is that between species 
and individual. Each drama furnishes 
an illustration. In ‘‘Rosmersholm” 
we see Johann Rosmer—the last of the 
Rosmers, himself personifying the law 
of heredity—endeavoring to escape 
this iron law and perishing in the at- 
tempt. He drags down with him Re- 
bekka West, who because of her ten- 
dency to variability, in an evolution- 
ary sense, might have developed; but 
the Rosmer ideals poisoned her fresher 
nature. Halvard Solness, the Master 
Builder, suffers from his tyrannical 
conscience—nearly all of Ibsen’s char- 
acters have a morbid conscience—-and 
not even the spiritual lift of that exotic 
creature, Hilda Wangel, can save him 
from his fate. He attempts to go be- 
yond the law and limits of his being, 
and his will fails. But is it not better 
to fall from his giddy height than re- 
main a builder of happy homes and 
churches? From her birth neurotic 
Hedda Gabler is hoplessly flawed in 
her moral nature. She succumbs to the 
first pressure of adverse circumstance. 
She, too, is not ripe for spiritual 
rebirth. Nora Helmer, like Hilda 
Wangel, like Mrs. Alving, frees herself 
by her variation from what we, in our 
ignorance of our own possibilities, call 
the normal. It is a cardinal doctrine 
of Ibsen that alone we can free our- 
selves; help can never come from with- 
out. This he demonstrates by his iron- 


ical flaying of the busybody reformer 
and idealist, Greger Werle, in “‘The 
Wild Duck.” 


Ibsen also presents here 
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the reverse of the Ibsen medal. Ekdal, 
the photographer, who is utterly worth- 
less, a fantastic liar and masquerader, 
like Peer Gynt, is not saved by the in- 
terference of Werle—quite the contrary ; 
tragedy is summoned through this 
same Werle’s intrusion, and that most 
pathetic figure, Hedwig Ekdal, might 
have striven to self-realization had not 
her voung existence been snuffed out 
by a virtuous lie. Hilda Wangel is the 
incarnation of the new order, ‘‘ Ros- 
mersholm” oftheold. And, les femmes, 
ces étres médiocres et magiques, as Jules 
Laforgue calls them, the women of Ib- 
sen usually manage to evade the con- 
sequences of the life-lie better than 
the men. The secret is that, nearer 
nature, they instinctively will to live 
with more intensity of purpose. Sir 
Oliver Lodge thinks that the conflict 
between Free Will and Determinism 
is because we “ignore the fact that 
there must be a subjective partition in 
the universe separating the region of 
which we have none.” It must be that 
reservoir of eternal certitudes for which 
Maurice Maeterlinck sighs. The un- 
known, the subliminal forces /d-bas, 
have their share in the control of our will, 
though we may only judge of what we 
see on this side of the “misty mid- 
region” of metaphysic. Be this as it 
may, Ibsen is content to set his puppets 
acting within the appreciable limits of 
free will allowed us by our cognition. 
If this evolutionary foundation of the 
Ibsen drama be too deep, there is also 
the dialogue, externally simplicity it- 
self, terse, natural, forcible, and in the 
vernacular replete with sonority, color 
and rhythm. Yet it is a stumbling- 
block; beneath the dramatist’s sen- 
tences are poolsof uncertainty. Thisis 
the so-called “interior” or “‘ secondary” 
dialogue. The plays, read in the illumi- 
nating sense of their symbolism, be- 
come other and more perplexing en- 
gines of power. They are spiritual pa- 
limpsests, through which may be dimly 
deciphered the hieroglyphics of another 
soul-continent. We peer into them 
like crystal-gazers and see the faint 
outlines of ourselves, but so seemingly 
distorted as to evoke a shudder. Or 
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is our ill-suppressed horror in the pres- 
ence of these haunting shapes of hu- 
manity the result of ignorance? The 
unknown is always disquieting. Henri 
Taine may be right. ‘Our inborn hu- 
man imperfection is part of the order 
of things, like the constant deformation 
of the petal in a plant.” And perhaps 
Ibsen, who is ever the dramatist, the 
lover of dramatic effects and of the ac- 
centuation of misery, should be granted 
the license of the character painter. 
To heighten the facts of life is a prime 
office of the playwright. 

But he has widened by his synthe- 
sis the domain of the theatre; he has 
brought to it new material for assimi- 
lation; he, in a technical sense, has 
accomplished miracles by transposing 
hopelessly undramatic ideas to the 
boards, and by his indomitable tenac- 
ity has transmuted them into viable 
dramatic events and characters. Every 
piece of Ibsen can be played; even 
“Peer Gynt” and its forty scenic 
changes. It has been played—with its 
epic fantasy, humor, irony, tenderness 
and philosophy; Peer Gynt, the very 
picture of the modern inconstant man, 
his spiritual fount arid, his imagination 
riotous, his conscience nil, rank his 
ideals, his dodging along the line of 
least moral resistance, his compromis- 
ing with every reality of life—this Peer 
Gynt is the very symbol of our shallow, 
callous and material civilization. 

In all the conflicting undertow of his 
temperament and intellect Ibsen has 
maintained his equilibrium. He is his 
own Brand, a heaven-stormer; his own 
Skule, the kingly self-mistruster, and 
his own Solness, the doubter of him- 
self cowed by the thoughts of the new 
generation — personified in August 
Strindberg and Gerhart Hauptmann. 
The old and the new meet at a tumul- 
tuous apex of art at once grim, repel- 
lent, morose, emotional, unsocial, mas- 
terful and gripping. And what an art! 
What an ant-hill of struggling, impo- 
tent humanity he has exposed! What 
riches for the comedians—those ever 
admirable exponents of Bovaryisme. 
They pass us slowly by, this array of 
Ibsen men and women, with anguish 
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in their eyes, their features convulsed 
and tortured into revealing their most 
secret shames by their cruel master. 
They pass us slowly, this motley mob, 
with hypnotic beckoning gestures and 
piteous pleading glances, for their souls 
will be presently spilled by their im- 
placable creator. Lady Inger, her son 
dead, her daughter distraught; reveng- 
ful Hjordis and bewitched Sigurd ; Duke 
Skule, fearing Hakon’s divine right to 
the throne; Svanhilda freeing Falk as 
she goes to her martyr marriage with 
the unloved Gulsted; Brand, a new 
Adam, sacrificing wife and child to his 
fetish, ‘All or Nothing’’; fascinating, 
inconstant Peer Gynt; Emperor Julian, 
that magnificent failure; the grotesque 
Steensgard ; the whited sepulchre, Con- 
sul Bernick; Nora and her self-satisfied 
Helmer; Oswald Alving and his agon- 
ized mother; the doughty Stockmann, 
who declares that the exceptional man 
stands ever alone; Gina, the homely 
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sensible, and Ekdal, the self-illusionist ; 
Rebekka West and Johann Rosmer; El- 
lida Wangel and the Stranger; Hedda 
and Loevborg; Hilda and Solness; Asta 
and Rita Allmers; John Gabriel Bork- 
man, his gloomy brows furrowed by 
thoughts of vengeance, accused by Ella 
Rentheim, whose soul he has let slip 
from his keeping; Rubek and Irene, the 
tragedy of the artist who sacrifices love 
for art; and the entire cohort of sub- 
sidiary characters, each one personal 
and alive—is not this small world, this 
pictured life, a most eloquent witness 
to the fecundity of the Northern Rem- 
brandt! He proclaims that “The 
Kingdom of God is within you’’; Tol- 
stoy has preached the like. But be- 
tween the depressing quietism of the 
Russian and the crescent individualism 
of the Norwegian there lies the gulf 
separating East and West. Tolstoy 
faces the past. Ibsen confronts the 
future. 


“OCn 
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NOVEL TYPE 








H® 


R tact is keen, her poise is charming— 
He’s quite at ease who talks with her; 


No awkward pause, no lapse alarming 
Is e’er permitted to occur. 

She soothes and smooths the roughest 

And steers and cheers life’s stumbling 


She has a smile for one—for twenty— 
And though well read, as women go 


places, 
paces. 


You'll find that you can teach her plenty, 


There is so much she doesn’t know. 


She greets your jests with reverent laughter— 


Oh, she’s the girl the wits are after! 


Her soul is full of deep religion 


Which shows in acts, as well as words, 


And then, she’s pretty as a pigeon— 
Which is the prettiest of birds. 
You'd like to know her? 


Read my new novel, when ’tis issued! 





Then I wish you'd 


MADELINE BRIDGES. 
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DREAMS 


By Vincent Harper 


INALLY the far-flung Faral- 

lones—lingering, tenacious frag- 

ments of the past—slipped, 
as the steadying ramparts of the 
Sierras had, over the rim of dreams, 
and only Tamalpais looming like a 
ghost was there to show the woman, 
looking backward, where God’s coun- 
try was. Theneven Tamalpais turned 
into cloud and was not, so that the 
past was swallowed up forever. Ahead 
was sea—sea and the nameless thing 
life was to be. 

“Well?” said the woman to the man 
beside her. 

“Well?” he replied. 

“Look!” she went on; “even Mount 
Tamalpais has forgotten us.” 

“TI told you that the world would 
vanish—if you dared!” 

“But it was good of Tamalpais, 
wasn’t it, to see the last of us? I 
hope they shut the Golden Gate— 
against stray memories that might 
return home, hungry—don’t you?” 

“But memory—all memories—are 
done with now, you know. Come, 
let’s go forward—life lies ahead.” 

So they walked forward then to 
watch the sailormen stowing the haw- 
sers and bow gear and making all 
things snug for the long voyage. 

“As she is—steady,” shouted the 
skipper, standing on the bridge, to 
which the quartermaster, standing at 
the wheel, replied, ‘As she is, sir.” 
And so, southwest by west by two 
points west, was the course laid, not 
to be veered from until a purple cone 
emerging from the sea should grow 
into Tahiti twelve days hence. 

“Well, we’re off for good now,” said 
the little old gentleman who seemed to 
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be their only fellow-passenger, invad- 
ing the troubled silence in which the 
man and woman sat trying to realize. 

“Yes; won't you sit down, sir?” 
answered the woman by way of repara- 
tion for the man’s somewhat un- 
gracious welcome of the old gentleman. 

He sat accordingly, placing his stool 
before them where he might watch 
their faces. 

“Never been in the Tropics, eh? 
Then you have never lived,” went on 
the old man, showing that he had not 
outlived all sentiment. 

“That’s true,”” murmured the woman, 
regretting her answering sentiment, 
however, on feeling the man’s foot 
tapping her own in warning. 

“Not going on business, I hope?” 
pursued the little old gentleman, de- 
termined to draw the man into the 
talk. 

“No,” grunted the man. 

“That’s right, too. Pleasure, of 
course,” chirped on the little old gen- 
tleman, this time expanding his re- 
mark to cover the pair. 

“Hardly that,” protested the man, 
sitting up and mentally clearing for 
action. 

“Dear me! Surely neither of you 
can be going for your health?” and 
the little old gentleman looked flat- 
teringly from one to the other sun- 
burned face. 

“Really, you know, since you seem 
so interested in us,” said the man, 
ignoring the restraining tap of the 
woman’s foot on his own, “I might say 
that we came on the spur of the 
moment—wanted to get away— 
reached ’Frisco this morning—heard 
of this steamer—got ready to embark 
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in an hour—and here we are. Tahiti, 
I believe, is where the boat is going— 
never heard about it—island, I sup- 


“Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman. 

“You know the Tropics—won’t you 
tell us about them, sir? We may de- 
cide to live there—somewhere—any- 
where,” the woman hurried to say 


lubricatingly. 
“Don’t, then,”’ said the little old 
gentleman dogmatically. 


“Why?” asked the man, becoming 
interested in the old fellow. 

“T see, madam, that you have ‘The 
Ebb Tide’ there on your lap. Ever 
read it?’ asked the old gentleman, 
his little eyes snapping under contract- 
ing brows of shaggy gray. 

“No. Is it interesting? We both 
love Stevenson.” 

“So do I, so do I. Only white man 
that ever understood the South Seas, 
Stevenson. Calls them a sapphire 
sink somewhere; capital, that—for, as 
he says in ‘The Ebb Tide,’ only vaga- 
bond souls drift thither—to forget, be 
forgotten, and drown their past. Chaps 
who dare not live down their mistakes 
at home; deserters and quitters and 
cowards and sneaks—that’s the flot- 
sam and jetsam you'll find thereabouts. 
Fools, sir, and knaves who imagine 
they win by running away from the 
battle of life.” 

The woman was holding the man’s 
hand tight as the little old gentleman 
rattled on; and the man was angry 
and sick at heart. 

“I spend every winter among the 
isles—an old fellow has a right to his 
dreams; but you, sir on 

The man stood up. The sweep and 
swirl and the screech of the albatross 
drew his attention. 

“But surely the islands are lovely 
and strange?’’ asked the woman, tele- 
graphing the man to sit down and hear. 

“Miracles, madam—but that is the 
danger. Only poets and men who are 
otherwise mad should venture to live 
so near to the naked form of beauty. 
Some men can’t stand it. It works 
in the blood; it destroys all reality; it 
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TP life a drifting which ends in the 
Si , 

“It must be nice to pick bananas 
and cocoanuts off one’s own trees,” 
remarked the man in revenge for hav- 
ing to sit down. 

“T see, sir, that you have a practical 
mind. The Tropics would be safe for 
a man who valued their witchery of 
nameless beauty only because of its 
association with cheap and handy 
food,” retorted the little old gentleman 
gently. 

“Oh, my husband is merely teasing 
me now, sir. He is a poet—honestly.” 

“A poet who appreciates cheap and 
handy food, however,” added the man, 
laughing and rejoicing in the turn the 
talk was taking. 

Again the woman spoke. “But, now, 
sir, do please go on about the Tropics. 
You have visited other islands than 
Tahiti, I dare say?” 

“Assuredly, my dear madam. I 
merely go to Tahiti in order to go away 
from it—beastly hole full of low Chinese 
and still lower French—though natu- 
rally the island is a paradise. You must 
go by trading schooner, or, better yet, 
by canoe, to the remote islands of the 
less known groups, if you wish to see 
unspoiled Maoris—yes, alas! and thor- 
oughly spoiled white men. Talk about 
romance!’’ 

“Tell us, do!” 

“Well, if I do not bore you, let me 
tell you about the old madman I un- 
earthed on a little group of atolls 
which even Cameron of Sunday Island 
supposed were quite uninhabited—a 
tiny string of coral reefs lying, strangely 
enough, right along the one hundred 
and eightieth degree of longitude, and 
consequently at the precise spot where 
east is west, and yesterday is tomor- 
row, and tomorrow yesterday, just as 
one likes.” 

“But how very charming—for all 
the world like one of—’ the woman 
was beginning, when the man, grown 
sure that sentiment had been safely 
passed, offered the little old gentleman 
a cigar, lit one himself and told the 
woman not to interrupt so charming a 
tale. 
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“Yes,” continued the little old gen- 
tleman, hitching his stool closer to the 
two with cheery eagerness, “I visited 
the old philosopher several times—a 
rare thinker, and, of course, mad as a 
hatter. He was a German mystic, a 
genius, a philosopher—in short, a luna- 
tic; but, for all that, rather wiser than 
most men. His name was Werter— 
assumed, of course, for everybody sails 
under false colors in the South Seas, 
remember. That shows you what 
sort of birds fly there. Max Nordau 
says, I know, that men assume false 
names when they are about to show 
their true character, or when they wish 
to escape the consequences of having 
been true to their real selves; but my 
name is Nathaniel Meiggs—what’s 
yours?” 

The woman colored, but the man, 
with creditable promptitude and ease 
under the circumstances, replied, ‘“‘ Ap- 
pleton.” And the little old gentle- 
man rose and lifted his hat to Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton before continuing the 
tale, while the woman fixed ‘‘ Appleton”’ 
in her mind for future reference. 

“‘Well, then, I found old Werter, as 
I say, living alone upon his archipelago 
of dreams which he had called the Neti 
Neti Islands, which means in Hindu- 
stani, he told me, the ‘ Not Not’ Islands. 
He claimed to have come down to live 
in Not Not Land in order to escape the 
two great curses which, he declared, 
lie crushing out the heart of life—the 
memory of yesterday and the dread 
of tomorrow.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the man; 
“‘*how—how—I mean, what an ass!” 

But the woman looked away over 
the stern toward where had been 
God’s country, and stooped to pick up 
something which she had not dropped. 

“An ass, you say? Truly. A veri- 
table son of Issachar, for we are told 
that ‘Issachar is a strong ass crouching 
down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and that the 
land was pleasant.’ Of course, the 
probability is that Werter, like all the 
brotherhood of South Sea _ beach- 
combers, had left his country for his 
country’s good; but, by the powers, 
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the old crackbrained mahatma of 
Neti Neti had worked out a delicious 
theory of life before I found him run- 
ning about stark naked among the 
burao bushes on Esperanza, as he 
called one island of his Not Not king- 
dom. You see,” went on the little old 
gentleman, wiping his spectacles after 
his quiet laugh, “when all is said and 
done, the old chap told the truth. Itis 
the memory of yesterday and the shad- 
ow of the future which make today the 
failure that it is—don’t you think so, 
madam ?”’ 

““Go on about the queer old German, 
please,”’ replied the woman, slipping a 
groping hand under the steamer rug, 
which the man took and held. 

“Yes, do go on,” urged the man, 
musing. ‘‘What did the poor old beg- 
gar do to lay the twin ghosts of the 
past and future?” 

“Annihilated them, sir!’’ snapped 
out the little old gentleman, with twink- 
ling eyes; “annihilated them—only 
thing one can do with them. As I re- 
marked before, his islands lie along the 
one hundred and eightieth degree of 
longitude—so he had Father Time by 
the throat, as it were. You know, I 
suppose, that ships crossing that lon- 
gitude in one direction lose a day, 
and gain a day when sailing in the 
opposite direction. Well, then, old 
Werter hit out the idea that by shift- 
ing about from one of his islands to 
the other he could turn today into to- 
morrow, or tomorrow into today, or 
either into yesterday—with a conse- 
quent avoidance of any unpleasant 
duty or obligation connected with any 
particular day. For example: certain 
anniversaries, he said, caused him the 
keenest anguish. Very well; he would 
remain on Nirvana Island until the eve 
of the dreaded day, and then by row- 
ing over to Esperanza Island he would 
cut the unwelcome day clean out of the 
calendar. The poor old dreamer felt 
certain that he had in this way not 

wn a year older since coming to 
Neti Neti, for, you see, on the thirtieth 
of September he would row over to the 
other island, and it would be the second 
of October there, and the first, which 
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was his birthday, never got a chance to 
put a wrinkle on his brow or a tear in 
his heart.” 

“‘How perfectly charming!” 

“Charming, madam! It was sub- 
lime!’ replied the little old gentle- 
man, rubbing his palms with delight, 
and then laying an argumentative 
hand on the man’s knee, to that un- 
easy one’s no little uneasiness. 

“Talk about the ‘land where it is 
always afternoon,’ or the ‘land where 
all things are forgotten,’ of which the 
Psalmist speaks, the land of Neti Neti 
beats them all; for, you see, with its 
delightful sliding chronology one can 
defy time. After all, what are these 
bugaboos of past and future that they 
should terrify the present? The yogis 
or wise men of India defy the past and 
future, death, danger, disease, what- 
ever threatens peace, by merely crying 
‘Neti Neti’ into the face of fate. Not 
so bad, that—to pulverize all evil by 
the brave proclamation that IT Is 
not!” 

The man got up and walked about 
a bit. The woman sat and looked far 
off astern, where was God’s country. 

“There are three islands in old Wer- 
ter’s group, one lying plumb on the 
meridian, where time is at one’s mercy, 
and one on either side. He named the 
central one Nil, for, when you think 
of it, the present is nothing; and the 
other two, Nirvana, or oblivion, and 
Esperanza, or hope. So there was 
method in his madness, you observe. 
With the present obliterated, the past 
rubbed out and the future anticipated 
and annihilated, one should be able to 
live a rather contented life in a bliss- 
ful state of nature,” chuckled the little 
old gentleman. 

“If one is mad,” commented the 
man. 

“Or brave,’ 
wistfully. 

“Or has sense enough to cut loose 
from the mistakes of yesterday and 
to await the morrow like a man,” phi- 
losophized the little old gentleman. 
“For look at it. Neither the past nor 


murmured the woman 


the future has any real existence, has 
it? 


Certainly not. Today is all. But 
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we spend today in morbid retrospect 
or cringing foreboding. As I look back . 
at my long life I can see that all my 
wretchedness came of dreading what 
never came or regretting what had 
ceased to be. I’m done with all that 
now, however. I refuse to be a slave 
of Greenwich, and on whatever merid- 
ian of longitude I find myself I pro- 
claim it to be the one hundred and eigh- 
tieth east and west of my centre of life 
—no mortgage of yesterday encumbers 
today—no, nor dares the morrow un- 
nerve me today. You two young folks 
on the threshold of life should settle in 
Neti Neti!” 

“In a fool’s paradise, living on 
dreams,” muttered the man. 

“““We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of’—until we wake to know the 
nothingness of everything that seems to 
deny us life. What’s sin? A clutch- 
ing after imaginary good. What’s 
fear? The coward’s act of faith in his 
own failure. Who run away? Who 
try to wrench delirium from the hands 
of fate by breaking from the laws of 
reason and the voice of honor? Why, 
they who dare not cry their Neti Neti 
in the teeth of fate—who fancy that 
the errors of the past have power to 
make the future fatal. I tell you, my 
dear friends s 

But the woman now had risen, and 
the man looked at his watch and said 
it was time to eat. So the little old 
gentleman trotted off, promising to tell 
them many more strange things about 
the Tropics. 

“Oh, Jack,” began the woman, 
clinging to the man, “God knows - 

“Hush, darling—here comes the 
purser! By the way, Mr. Purser, how 
about my stateroom?” 

“Why, does not your wife like the 
one the stewardess showed her?’’ 

“Cesar’s ghost, man, this lady is 
my—sister!”’ laughed the man oddly; 
“so you must find a room for me, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon. I understood 
you to say that your : 

“Nonsense! Any old room will do 
for me. Kathy, your room suits you, 
does it not?” 


























“Perfectly,” replied the woman, 
speaking from the rail over which she 
was leaning and looking, looking far 
astern; where was God’s country. 

“You can have your pick of the 
ship, as you are the only passengers,” 
laughed the purser. 

“Glad of it. But, by the bye, who 
is the charming little old gentleman 
who has been entertaining us with 
South Sea tales? A rare old codger.” 

“Oh, that’s old Mr. Meiggs; be- 
tween ourselves, a bit—’’ and the 
purser touched his forehead and went 
off to his manifests. 

“I understand—my king!’’ whis- 
pered the woman, when the man took 
hold of her two hands and looked into 
her eyes. 

The luncheon gong sounded all hands 
below. 

“Well,” said the red-faced skipper 
when he sat at the head of the table; 
“you have noticed, of course, that we 
have come about?” 

“Come about? Why, no! Nothing 
wrong, I hope,”’ replied the man, while 
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the heart of the woman rose into her 
throat with a wild belief that her pray- 
ers were answered. 

“Nothing dangerous, but the en- 
gines—brand-new ones—are out of 
tune, and we must put back to ’Frisco 
—only a day’s delay, so I hope you'll 
forgive me,” answered the skipper, sip- 
ping his soup. 

No one asked why the woman ran 
away from the table and up on deck— 
women do that as a matter of course at 
sea. 

“Look! Look! 
Jack, my king!” 

“Today is Nil—and if I go back and 
live on Esperanza for awhile——” 

“T’ll be waiting on Nirvana for you, 
Jack, when you come, a hero and a 
victor, not a—a - 

“A slave of Greenwich.” 


God’s country, 





When the Mariposa sailed two days 
afterward the only passenger was a 
little old gentleman who spent his win- 
ters dreaming and drifting about the 
Tropics. 


emia 


RISKY BUSINESS 


66 S° Bob Hiflyer is married, is he? 
him.” 


I must hasten around and congratulate 


“You'd better not; he’s been married a year now, and might think you were 


guying him.” 


2 


HIS BULGING BROW 


FARMER CLODPELTER (ruminatingly)—No use talkin’, the whole store of 


knowledge now available is too big for any one person to master. 


I s’pose 


likely its increase in the last century was greater than durin’ all the centuries 


before it. 
and 





Education no longer means a knowledge of everything, as it once did, 


FARMER HORNBEAK—I sorter guess you ain’t met my nephew, that gradu- 


ated from the academy week before last, since he came out, hev ye? 
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THE PUZZLE OF BETTY 


Wwe Betty has her manners on 
She’s gentle and demure, 
And if one saw her only then 

It’s reasonably sure, 
So soft and infantile and shy 
She seems to her adorer, 
She cannot mind herself at all, 


And he must do it for her. 


But Betty has a witty nose 
’*Twixt petal cheek and cheek, 
And Betty has a pretty pose 
When she essays to speak. 
Her lips pout sweetly round her words 
As if she meant them kisses, 
To tantalize the listener 
With showing what he misses! 


She’s but a helpless child to those 
She turns her bluet eye to; 

A smile, and then her witty nose 
Her eye quite gives the lie to! 

Distracted, to her mouth one turns 
Some judgment to afford her. 

In vain! for there again he sees 
Adorable disorder. 


Thus Betty’s glance affirms one way, 
Her witty nose the other, 

And everything that one may say 
Contrariwise says t’other! 

Her mouth whereon the duty rests 
To hold the balance sweetly, 

Evades responsibility, 
And puckers indiscreetly. 


And so from this to that surmise 
Each one still guessing goes— 

Is Betty really in her eyes? 
Or is she in her nose?— 

I’m sure her mouth could settle it 
Past anybody’s missing,  - 

If it would mind its “p’s” and ‘‘q’s” 
And speak, instead of kissing! 


ALGERNON TASSIN. 





















TASTERS AT FAME 


By Ethel Sigsbee Small 


prise that the reader begins this 

story and discovers it is by me. 
To tell the truth, I did not think I 
should write any more stories. It is 
really very hard work. You may think 
beating stones is difficult if you are a 
day-laborer, but writing stories is 
harder than any profession. Your 
hand aches for days after. Yes, liter- 
ature is strenuous. Think of writing 
six thousand words and spelling every 
one right! 

So, as I am not fond of work, I 
thought I would just live on the fame 
my last story brought me. I’ve been 
having an awfully good time lately, 
anyway, and though I admire art and 
think it’s perfectly lovely, still one can 
get lots of pleasure out of donkey par- 
ties, and paper dolls, and Clap-In-and- 
Clap-Out. Then there is the brain 
work to be considered. You know 
how hard it is to write a letter, and 
how you screw up your eyes and bite 
your pen and kick the table-legs? 
Well, imagine writing five hundred 
dozen letters! 

I am writing a book. I work on it 
at odd times when I have nothing to 
do. Sometimes, when I write Chapter 
52 at the top of a clean sheet, or Chap- 
ter 53, I sigh and almost wish I had 
been born a simple child, like Clara 
May, who lives only to laugh and wear 
accordion-plaited dresses. 

I thought I wouldn’t write any more 
stories, but one night I realized my 
selfishness. 

“It’s all very well for you to let 
everything drop,” I said, “and let the 
laurels wither on your brow’’—only I 
didn’t say it so poetically—‘‘ but don’t 
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[’ will be with a thrill of glad sur- 


you see the selfishness of your course? 
It is all very well for you to stop giving 
your thoughts to the werld. It doesn’t 
hurt you—but what about the world?” 
Then the little lights in my conscience 
flared out strong, and I saw myself in 
all my baseness. 

I turned over and humped the pillow 
and shut my eyes tight, but I couldn’t 
sleep. I kept thinking of the world 
and how I had starved it. I kept 
thinking of the long, weary months of 
waiting, looking, longing for a message 
from me. It was not until I had taken 
a solemn oath—and crossed my heart— 
to begin a story tomorrow that I lost 
myself in sleep. 

Well, the next day was Saturday, and 
Cissie came around right after break- 
fast with her paper dolls. It was a 
terrible moment, but I sent Cissie and 
the paper dolls away. Then I teased 
some cookies from the cook and took 
all the apples out of the fruit-dish on 
the sideboard, and got some ice water, 
and went upstairs, and took the pins 
out of my hair—I wear a few pins 
now, though the ribbon really keeps 
my braid looped up; but hairpins make 
you feel so much older—and got my 
paper and a pencil, and put my feet 
up, and then took them down, and shut 
the window so I couldn’t hear the chil- 
dren having fun in the street, and took 
a bite of cookie and then a bite of 
apple, and began. I almost thought 
I heard the world give a joyful sigh. 

In the beginning I thought some 
time over who I should have for hero- 
ine, and finally I decided on Glenda. 
The reason I took her again is because 
she is beautiful, and a heroine has to be 
beautiful. 
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So Glenda is my heroine—dear, beau- 
tiful, fascinating Glenda! She’s so 
pretty—Glenda! Did you ever see a 
little white rose with a pinky flush on 
its face? That’s Glenda. Did you 
ever see a deep blue sky at night, when 
the stars are peeping out and the sun 
has not been gone long? That’s Glenda. 
Did you ever see the warm brown of 
the horse-chestnut and the pale yellow 
of corn silk mingled until they form a 
beautiful gold-brown color? (You 
never did, I know, but I ask you just 
as if you had. Authors can do that.) 
That’s Glenda. Perhaps I’d better ex- 
plain, for the benefit of common people 
who will read this story—I hate to 
think common people will read it, but 
I suppose they will if they want to— 
that the first part of the description of 
Glenda refers to her complexion, the sec- 
ond to her eyes and the third to her 
hair. Poets and authors will recog- 
nize this all by themselves, and prob- 
ably write me to ask to borrow the 
ideas for a poem or novel. 

When I told Glenda I had chosen her 
for heroine she flushed all up for pleas- 
ure and said: “Write about the time 
I went to the Arnolds’ dance, Su- 
zanne.” (Glenda calls me Suzanne 
when she remembers. She is the only 
one who tries to please me.) At the 
time I thought I would write about 
Glenda at the Arnolds’ dance, but now 
I’ve decided I won’t, because it is 
simply that Glenda went, and it was 
a grown-up dance, and her mother let 
her, after she had teased her nearly ill, 
and though there were loads of real 
grown-up women there, and beautiful 
ones, too, Glenda was the most popular 
person present. I don’t think that’s 
much of a story, do you? So I will 
write of something else. 

One day I was practicing in the par- 
lor and nearly going to sleep, with the 
metronome tack-tacking above my 
head and “Lit-tle-boy-he-killed-his- 
brother” thumping over and over on 
the keys, when the door opened and 
Glenda came in. My mother doesn’t 
allow the girls to come in when I am 
practicing, so I was very much sur- 
prised; but I kept on thumping. 
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“Where’s your mother?’ asked 
Glenda guiltily. 

“Upstairs,” I said; “ you’d better go 
out and read until I finish.” 

“TI can’t wait,’ said Glenda, and 
then Isaw that she looked strange. 

“Sit close to the piano and talk,” I 
said; “I can hear you.” 

Glenda put a tabouret close beside 
me and sat down on it. I kept right 
on at that disgusting scale. 

“Susan,” said Glenda in a choking 
voice, “I can’t stand it!’ 

“You'll have to,” I said calmly. 
““Mama will call down to know why 
I’m not practicing if I stop.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Glenda 
impatiently. 

“What do you mean, then?’ I said. 

“This life—it chokes me!’ cried 
Glenda. She sprang up and knocked 
the tabouret over. 

“Please stop that, Glenda,” I said. 
“*Mama doesn’t allow us to romp in the 
parlor.” 

“Romp!” cried Glenda—she sort of 
snorted in the bitterest way. ‘“‘Romp? 
My God!” 

Wasn't that awful? I don’t see how 
Glenda Wilderson ever said such a 
dreadful thing. I just gave her one 
look. 

“Oh, Susan, Susan!” Glenda cried; 
“I’m so miserable!” 

“Well, you don’t have to swear if 
you are,” I said coldly, but I felt very 
sorry for her, and I’d have given worlds 
to stop making that racket with my 
right hand and turn and comfort her. 

““No one sympathizes with me—no 
one; not even you!” Glenda said, and 
I knew she was crying. 

“TI do, too, Glenda Wilderson,” I 
said. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed to 
say I don’t. What's the matter?” 

“It’s the same old fever—the same 
old longing,” said Glenda restlessly. 
“The stage calls me.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said; “it always 
does. But what makes you so miser- 
able about it?” 

“TI am always miserable about it,” 
said Glenda indignantly. “If I do not 
seem to be it is becauise—because I can 
smile and smile and yet be a villain.” 
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“T didn’t say you were a villain!’’ I 
said, shocked. 

“That’s a quotation,” said Glenda. 
“‘T mean that I am always miserable in 
my heart, but I wear a smiling mask 
over my troubles. Sometimes it slips 
away. It has slipped today.” That 
was pretty bright, wasn’t it? Oh, I 
can tell you beforehand that there 
aren’t many girls like Glenda. 

“Well, Glenda,” I said, “I am al- 
ways miserable, too. I suppose you 
think you are the only miserable one. 
I guess I wanted to go on the stage 
long before you did.” This always 
makes Glenda furious, though it is 
true. 

“When did you first want to go on 
the stage, Susan?”’ she asked in a thin, 
cold voice. 

“When I went to see ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’” I said calmly. “I was 
five.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Glenda. “Well, I 
wanted to go when I heard my mother 
sing some tunes from ‘Pinafore’ when 
she was rocking me to sleep. I was 
two.” 

Well, I don’t say Glenda told a story. 
Far be it from me to accuse anyone of 
such a terrible thing; but it certainly 
does seem— Well, Glenda is my hero- 
ine, and I'll do my duty by her. She 
said she wanted to go on the stage 
three years before Idid. Very well— 
it’s true, then. 

“Go on, and tell me about your 
troubles, Glenda,” I said when I could 
forgive her. 

“The other day,” said Glenda, “my 
father cut an article out of the paper 
and gave it tome. ‘Here’s something 
which should be of inestimable value 
to you, Glennie,’ he said. Then he 
laughed as if he had said something 
funny and added, ‘Study it carefully.’ 
It was called ‘How to Make an Ac- 
tress.’ Well, you can imagine my feel- 
ings, Susan. He never has sympa- 
thized with me—never given me a 
word of encouragement, and now here 
he was telling me to study ‘How to 
Make an Actress.’ It was as much as 
admitting that I was going to be one. 
Now, wasn’t it?” 
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“It certainly was,” I said. “Oh, 
Glenda, I’m so glad!” 
“Listen,” said Glenda. “I studied 


it every minute. It was about Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and the way Belasco 
trained her. I didn’t have anyone to 
knock me around, but I managed to 
knock myself pretty well. I was sore 
for days i 

“I remember your arms were bruised 
last week,”’ I said. 

“My legs, too,” breathed Glenda. 
“Oh, I worked, Susan, I worked faith- 
fully. I kept telling myself it would 
not be in vain, that at last my father 
understood.” I batted my eyes to 
keep back something; Glenda’s voice 
was so low and earnest. 

“Well, I learned all there was to 
learn from that article. When I knew 
it all could smile. I had suffered, but 
I had learned. I was happy. Then I 
went to papa.”” Glenda paused a min- 
ute. I was trying to play, but the 
scale was going crooked. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“TI said I had studied the article and 
knew it all by heart. I said I felt I 
was as well fitted for my career as Mrs. 
Carter now, and asked him when I 
could go on. 

““*Go on?’ he said; he was writing, 
and he looked up in his stupid, fat way. 
‘Go on where—go on what?’ 

“*The stage,’ I said.” 

“Well?” inquired. My fingers were 
shaking on the keys. “What did he 
say?” 

Glenda rose and knocked over the 
tabouret again. 

“Say? He laughed!” 

“Glenda!” 

“He laughed and said, ‘ Heaven help 
us, what ails the baby?’” 

“Glenda! Your father called you 
that?” 

“He did,” said Glenda. 

Then I stopped playing. I had to; 
I didn’t care whether mama called 
down or not. I turned on the stool and 
saw Glenda’s crimson face and brim- 
ming eyes. And then I ran over and 
put my arms about her. 

“Never mind,” I whispered. 
“T don’t mind—now,” said Glenda 
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proudly; “but I’m not going to stand 
it any longer.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Look here,” said Glenda. She 
wiped her eyes and sniffled and dug 
down in her pocket. She brought out 
a chocolate mouse, the picture of an 
actress, a ball and jacks, and last a 
little crumpled piece of newspaper. 
“Read that,” she said. 

I read it. It said: 

WANTED—TEN YOUNG LADIES to 
copes in the ballroom scene of “‘ The Great 

merald Robbery.” Call and see Manager 
Baldwin at Opera House between ten and 
twelve, Monday morning. 

“What's this got to do with it?’ I 
said, puzzled. 

Glenda’s eyes flashed and she laid a 
trembling hand on my arm. 

“Don’t you see?’ she said. 
going to be one of the ten!” 

“I’m going to be one of the ten!”’ T'll 
never forget it if I live to be a thou- 
sand. “I’m going to be one of the 
ten!’ She said those very words— 
just like that, “J’m going to be one of 
the ten!” I felt dizzy. 

You see, Glenda and I had always 
talked such a lot about going on the 
stage. It had been, ‘When I go on 
the stage I will do so-and-so,” and, “I 
shall have such a one for my leading 
man—when I go on the stage.’’ Every- 
thing dated from that time. So you 
can see for yourself how her words 
would affect me. 

“Well?” said Glenda. Glenda al- 
ways likes you to tell your surprise, 
instead of just showing it. 

“Do you dare?” I managed to gasp 
out. 

“Of course I dare,”’ said Glenda, tilt- 
ing up her nose; ‘I would dare any- 
thing for my life’s mission.” 

“Of course—so would I,” I said. 
Glenda had a sort of contemptuous 
way about her, as if she thought she 
was the only one who would dare for 
their life’s mission. “But what will 
your mother say? And oh, Glenda, 
your father!” 

“For the present I shall not make 
my step known,” said Glenda in the 
haughtiest way. ‘‘ While the company 
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plays here there will be no need to 
make it known. Of course when I go 
from here—for New York, I imagine— 
I will leave a note behind me. They 
will read it and realize that they can 
no more bind the wings of my ambi- 
tion than—than—than anything. Next 
month, when I am a star, they will be 
proud and glad to tell people I’m their 
daughter. And if they behave very 
nicely I may spend my summers with 
them. The winters, of course, will be 
spent on the road, or else in New York, 
if we have a long run.” 

I wish you could have heard her! 
It was just as if she was a real actress. 
I sat up with my eyes wide open, and 
I guess my mouth, too, and listened. 
Somehow she didn’t seem the same 
Glenda who ate pickles with me at 
recess and got kept in regularly for 
algebra. 

“Well, I must go now,” she said 
afterawhile. “I'll be over after lunch- 
eon and we can talk some more. Mon- 
day’s the day—next Monday; don’t 
forget. And I think half-past ten a 
good hour. We don’t want to be late 
—they might get the ten picked out 
before they see us.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; but something 
cold crept up from my feet ’way into 
my heart. 

Glenda stood still and stared at me. 

“Of course you’re going to be one of 
the ten, too, Susan, aren’t you?”’ she 
said in a surprised voice. I drew 
around one of the roses in the carpet 
with my toe. It was a big red rose; 
I can remember just how it looked. 

“Susan!” said Glenda so loud I 
jumped. I know no one has more am- 
bition than I have, and nobody would 
do more for their life’s work, but 

“I don’t believe my mother will let 
me,”’ I said, and kept on drawing roses. 
I didn’t look up, but I could feel the 
scorn in Glenda’s eyes. 

“And that—that will keep you!” 
She walked a few steps toward the 
door. ‘Very well, give up your birth- 
right!” 

“I’m going,” I said; “I never said I 
wasn’t. I don’t know what you mean 
by talking to me like that, Glenda 





























Wilderson. Can’t I say my mother 
won't let me, if I want to? It’s the 
truth. I’m going—of course I wouldn’t 
give up my birthright, and if you think 
I would you aren't the girl I always 
liked.” 

Then Glenda flung her arms around 
me. “Oh, Suzanne!’ she cried. “I 
didn’t mean it—indeed, I didn’t mean 
it, and you are the most ambitious girl 
I ever knew—truly you are, Suzanne!’ 

Well, of course that made me very 
proud, and I drew my head up and 
sat up straight, and we talked every- 
thing all over again from the beginning. 

My mother made me practice on Sat- 
urday because I didn’t finish out my 
hour, and she gave me a lot of mending 
to do, as a lesson—to make me remem- 
ber, she said. However, Glenda said 
the price was small enough to pay for 
our talk that morning, and she told 
me she’d do half the mending; then 
she changed her mind and said no, her 
maid could do it when she got on the 
stage. Glenda’s a generous-hearted 
girl. 


Did you ever spend a whole night 
awake? The night before the day 
which was to mean the beginning of 
our professional careers I went to bed 
at eight; but I never slept a wink. 

I thought of my mother and the 
way her hair waved softly on her 
temples and how pretty and bright her 
eyes were. They never seemed so 
bright before. Then I thought of 
Harry and Florence and the baby, and 
after awhile I began to weep a little. 
I thought it was two o’clock then, but 
it must have been later, because I shut 
my eyes for a minute, and when I 
opened them there was the daylight 
in the room, and a great, broad beam 
of sun. And mother put in her head 
to say, ‘Lazy Bones!’ So you see I 
did not get a wink of sleep. Glenda 
said she didn’t either. 

She came promptly at ten, and when 
I saw her I stopped trying to make 
my hair pompadour. It didn’t matter 
then whether it pompadoured or not; 
in fact, no one would look to see if I 
had hair, with Glenda beside me. So 
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I just plaited it in the same old braid 
and let it go at that. Glenda had on 
a suit of her sister’s. 

Now Bernice is twenty, but she isn’t 
very big and her clothes fit Glenda 
nicely; we always use them when we 
give plays. (It generally puts Bernice 
in a very bad humor when she comes 
to the play and finds us in her clothes; 
but, as we tell her, one should be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for art.) The 
suit Glenda had on today was brand- 
new. It was brown—brown’s so fash- 
ionable—and there were little pieces of 
light blue braid up near the neck. It 
was a walking suit on Bernice, but it 
made a train forGlenda. Then Glenda 
had on her Aunt Margaret’s brown hat, 
with Bernice’s veil pinned on it, and 
her mother’s brown shopping bag and 
parasol. 

“T think I’m pretty nice myself,” 
Glenda said. ‘‘But go on and dress, 
Suzanne.” 

I told her it didn’t matter about me 
—lI couldn’t look like her, and it was 
no use trying. But she made me get 
one of my mother’s skirts and put it 
on. It was an old one—black and 
white checked——and quite ugly, but it 
was all I could find. I lapped it over 
several times about the waist, and 
Glenda pulled my blue jacket down 
over the place. I’m afraid I didn’t 
look much like a lady; in fact, Kitty, 
our housemaid, has a great deal more 
style. 

When we reached the street we drew 
our veils down and our skirts up and 
took the car. Nobody looked at me 
much. A good many people stared at 
Glenda, but everybody always does 
that. 

We had been so excited about get- 
ting off that we hadn’t had time to get 
excited about getting there; but now 
we began to feel awfully queer. The 
streets slipped by like mice. Pretty 
soon we turned into Main street, and 
my heart sort of leaped. So did Glen- 
da’s. Then we reached Front street, 
where you have to transfer. We got 
out and forgot our long skirts, and 
stumbled into the other car. Then a 
short ride—it was a good thing it was 
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short; we’d have burst if it hadn’t 
been—and there.was the opera house! 
I rang and Glenda rang, and we fell 
over each other’s skirts and got off 
the car. 

Now, I don’t like to talk about 
Glenda, but, as I always tell the truth 
—that is, almost always—I must con- 
fess that as we walked up to the the- 
atre Glenda’s steps got slower and 
slower, and when we came to the words 
“Stage Entrance” they stopped alto- 
gether. My heart was racing like a 
catboat, but I hadn’t thought of stop- 
ping, and I turned to look at Glenda. 

“Come on,”’ I said. 

“I’ve got a pain,” said Glenda 
weakly. “I'll go home, I think.” 

Well, my scorn certainly rose at 
those words. Here was Glenda on the 
threshold of art, the door only wait- 
ing for her touch to fly open. Here 
were laurel wreaths and diamonds and 
bouquets and sparkly dresses and 
sparkly lights, and leading men ready 
to die for her. In short, here was 
Fame yearning for her, and she hesi- 
tated! 

Glenda was looking down the street 
at a car that was coming. Then she 
turned to me and said piteously, “I’m 
going home, Susan.” And I think she 
would, too—though she says now she 
wouldn’t—if the stage door hadn’t 
opened suddenly and a man come out. 

We were right in his way, and he 
looked at us sharply. He was a dusty- 
looking man, with bright black eyes 
and a beard. 

“What’ll you have, ladies?’’ he said. 

Then it was that Glenda recovered 
her lost place in my estimation. Of 
course I would have answered him 
myself if Glenda hadn’t been so 
quick to. 

“We came in answer to your adver- 
tisement,”’ said Glenda. 

Wasn’t that fine? A real grown-up 
lady couldn’t have put it better. I 
was so proud and glad. 

““Oh—um!” said the man. He stood 
still and looked at us—his eyes sort 
of snapped as they ran over me—and 
he bit his mustache. “Aren’t you 
rather young?” he began; then he 
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looked at Glenda and said suddenly, 
““come inside.” 

We went in. There were some 
broken boards to step over, and every- 
thing was covered with dust. We held 
up our mother’s and sister’s skirts and 
followed the man. All the time we 
kept thinking that the next turn would 
bring us to the greenroom. 

The greenroom is a beautiful place— 
I’ve never seen one, but Cissie Ronald 
has. Everything is green. The walls 
are hung with it, in satin; then there 
are green chairs, and pictures in green 
frames, and a great divan covered with 
green pillows. This divan belongs to 
the star, but she lets the leading man 
sit on it, of course. The chorus girls 
flutter around in their pretty, gauzy 
dresses and wait on them and bring 
them ice cream. They are only al- 
lowed: to eat pistache in the green- 
room, Cissie says. 

We didn’t get into the greenroom, 
though. I don’t know why, unless 
they only let really, truly actresses see 
it—Cissie didn’t tell me about that. 
Still, Cissie isn’t a real true actress— 
though she will be some day; her own 
mother says she can when she’s twenty- 
three, so if she lives that long she will. 

The man stopped between two big 
boards that went ’way up to the ceil- 
ing. In front was a smooth open floor. 
Glenda caught my hand, and I caught 
hers. Jt was the stage! To the right 
were the seats, rows upon rows of 
them, and an old woman sweeping. 

“Have you pretty evening dresses?” 
asked the man, looking at Glenda. 
This was rather embarrassing, because, 
you see, Glenda’s dresses are short and 
she hasn’t any real evening dresses, 
anyway. But Glenda answered him at 
once. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. 

“What colors are they?” said the 
man. I thought Glenda would blush 
then, but she didn’t. 

“Blue and pink and yellow and 
green and lavender and old rose and 
écru,” said Glenda. 

The man’s eves sparkled. “I wish 
all of them had that many to choose 
from,” he muttered. ‘‘ What are they 
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like? Describe the green one.” I 
really felt worried for Glenda, but she 
described a beautiful costume. 

The man nodded approval. “All 
right,” he said emphatically, “you'll 
do; and we’ll decide on the green dress. 
There’s a rehearsal in half an hour. 
What’s your name?” 

“Miss Earle,” said Glenda simply. 

“First name?” 

“‘Editha,” said Glenda. 

“All right.” The man scribbled it 
down. “Rehearsal for the ballroom 
girls at eleven-thirty—don’t forget. 
Good morning.” 

I don’t care if the reader does think 
I’m a baby; I just couldn’t help it. I 
felt so awfully disappointed and sort of 
little and sick; but I wiped away the 
tears with my handkerchief. 

“Wait,” said Glenda; “you forgot 
to take my friend’s name.” 

“Oh, I don’t want—that is, I’ve got 
all I need now,” said the man. 

“Then scratch off my name,” said 
Glenda. 

Yes, she said those very words! 
(Glenda, thou wast ever dear to me, 
but at that moment did I know no 
_ other wert dearer.) 

“What's that?” said the man. 
want you, you know.” 

“Then you'll have to take her, too,” 
said Glenda. “Eleven is only one 
more than ten, anyway.” 

The man studied me with frowning 
eyes. “Have you evening dresses?’ 
he asked, still frowning. 

“Yes,” said Glenda; “she’s got all 
the colors I have, and a white one be- 
sides.” 

“‘She’s too short,” said the man, as if 
I were a pony and couldn’t hear him, 
“‘and I said young ladies, not children ; 
still”—his eyes ran over Glenda— 
“‘well, what’s your name?” 

“Miss Gilbert,” I said, trembling. 

“First name?” 

fi Mary.” 

What do you think of that? Here 
I might have taken any name in the 
world—Genevieve, Rosalie, Dorothy, 
Floretta—any! And I chose—Mary! 
I don’t know what possessed me. Why, 
Mary is nearly as ugly as Susan. 
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“‘Eleven-thirty, rehearsal—you un- 
derstand?”’ said the man. “Hello! it’s 
nearly that now.” He took out a big 
watch. “You can wait here if you 
like—or go, but be back sharp. Which’ll 
you do?” 

“Wait!” breathed Glenda and I to- 
gether. The man’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Stage-struck, eh?”’ he asked. 

Now, if there is one thing Glenda and 
I do hate above all others it is being 
told we are stage-struck, and Glenda 
began telling him how we loved art for 
art’s sake—and were not like some 
girls we knew, fascinated by the glitter 
of the footlights—and how we were 
the kind of people who made the stage 
better, and she for orte was going to do 
all she could to improve it—though she 
meant to drink champagne occasion- 
ally, because it looks so pretty and 
tingly. But in the middle of what 
she was saying the man laughed and 
walked off. 

We found a rickety chair in a corner, 
and we both sat on it. We would have 
liked to look around for the green- 
room, but we felt we hadn’t the right 
to. ‘After the rehearsal we'll be real 
actresses and then we’ll be taken to 
it,” Glenda said, so we tried to be 
patient. 

It was very close and dusty in there. 
Two little sun-streaks came in through 
a window in the peanut gallery, where 
a shutter was half open. They looked 
awfully out of place—those little sun- 
streaks. The thought came to me that 
they were something like Glenda and 
me, and I told Glenda so; but she said 
she felt perfectly at home—in fact, she 
said she had never felt so much at 
home before. Indeed, at last she felt 
her foot to be upon her native heath. 
I said I felt my foot to be upon my 
native heath, too, but I was getting 
awfully sleepy. Just then something 
happened to wake me up. 

It was a young man in a gray suit 
and a cane tucked under his arm. He 
came in whistling. He had light, curly 
hair and blue eyes—rather watery. His 
skin looked rough and pinkish. He 
wasn’t quite as beautiful as he had 
been other times when we had seen 
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him, but we knew him. We turned 
_ azed at each other. Jt was Har- 
o 

Glenda said she didn’t do it on pur- 
pose, and I don’t think she did, be- 
cause she wouldn’t have dared; but 
just then the nickel she was going to 
pay her fare home with rolled out of 
her purse. It flew over the floor like 
a little hoop and landed at Harold’s 
feet. Wasn’t that the most romantic 
thing you ever heard of? Glenda and 
I often said afterward we never heard 
of anything quite so poetical. 

He looked sharply up and saw us. 
Then he picked up the nickel and 
brought it over to us and handed it to 
Glenda. I wonder how he knew it 
was Glenda’s. I asked Glenda, and 
she cast down her eyes and said, “He 
knew!” He certainly did know; but 
if Glenda Wilderson thinks he liked 
her any better than he did me, well— 
he didn’t. He may have handed the 
nickel to Glenda, but he smiled at me. 
It was his regular stage smile, that 
I’ve paid a dollar to see loads of 
times. 

Glenda thanked him, and he said, 
“Don’t mention it!’ perfectly dearly 
and sat down. Yes, I can write it 
calmly now. Time is a great eradica- 
tor, even of moments such as this. 

“Please allow me to introduce my- 
self,” he said, just as if we were grown; 
“TI am Harold Carton. It is etiquette 
to be on speaking terms with members 
of the company. You are of the com- 
pany, are you not?” 

“Yes,” said Glenda, and if her voice 
thrilled with pride no one could blame 
her. Isaid “Yes,” too. Then Glenda 
said her name was Editha Earle and 
mine was Mary Gilbert. 

“Surely not!” he said, looking very 
much surprised. “Surely this is Olga 
Nethersole’—looking at me—‘‘and I 
could have sworn our friend here was 
Ethel Barrymore.” And he looked at 
Glenda. This is exactly what he did, 
but Glenda says he looked at her for 
Nethersole and at me for Ethel Barry- 
a Glenda is crazy about Nether- 
sole. 

Glenda told him we weren’t anybody 
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but ourselves, and he looked more sur- 
prised still. 

“Strange—strange,” he kept saying, 
“incredible!” ‘Then he asked us what 
our parts were, and when we told him 
— on in the ballroom scene he 
said: 

“Those difficult thinking parts? Ah, 
yes.” 

He was so sympathetic Glenda told 
him all, and he listened and agreed 
with everything she said. I did not 
talk much, because—well, somehow I 
couldn’t talk to a real actor as if he 
were an ordinary person; it seemed 
almost profane—like talking to an an- 
gel. But I listened, and sometimes he 
would turn and smile at me. I counted 
and he smiled fifteen times; that’s a 
good deal more than you’d get at a 
matinee for a dollar. 

Then suddenly we noticed lots of 
people had come in, and men were bust- 
ling about changing things and putting 
things in their places, and the mana- 
ger’s typewriter had come, and there 
Were some grown-up girls stand- 
ing at the back of the stage looking 
sort of strange and uncomfortable. 
Then the manager’s typewriter called 
for the ten young ladies of the ball- 
room scene. 

Harold said he was loath to see us 
go—those were his very words—and we 
got up and walked upon the stage. The 
M. T.—that stands for manager’s type- 
writer; it’s too long to keep writing it 
all out—the M. T. stood us about in 
groups and told us to smile, and when 
to laugh, and when to murmur to each 
other. Then Harold came in, and a 
pale woman with tired eyes and hair 
that needed fixing, and they made love 
to each other. I told Glenda I did not 
see what he wanted to make love to her 
for. Glenda whispered that she had 
always enjoyed seeing Harold make 
love before, but somehow she wished 
he wouldn’t now. I wished he 
wouldn’t, too. And she was a perfect 
sight—not a real actress; anybody 
could see that. She seemed to care a 
terrible lot about Harold, though, and 
when he said they must part she just 
couldn’t control herself and burst right 
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out crying and sniffling—perfectly aw- 
ful. You would think she would have 
been ashamed to make such an exhi- 
bition of herself before all those people, 
wouldn’t you? I didn’t think much of 
her. 

Then suddenly the M. T. waved his 
arms and said: 

“The young ladies of the ballroom 
scene may go. Be at the theatre at 
seven sharp this evening. You may 
dress at home or bring your costumes 
with you. Do you all know your 
colors ?”’ 

We went right out, but before we 
did so Harold said something to us. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “Nay, au re- 
voir. I shall see you tonight—ah, say 
I shall see you tonight!” 

The pale woman was standing right 
there, and I felt awfully sorry for her. 
She laughed, but that was to pretend 
she didn’t care—I’ve done that myself 
when Jack Marshall says he thinks 
Glenda is pretty. 

“Good-bye. Nay,aurevoir. Ishall 
see you tonight—ah, say I shall see 
you tonight!” 

He looked at me when he said it. 
Glenda thought he looked at her. 


I do not wish the gentle reader to 
imagine that we never got back home 
again, because I left off where we were 
at the theatre. We did, but I got tired 
of writing, and I thought the reader 
could imagine the trip home for him- 
self. At my door Glenda kissed my 
brow and breathed, “Sister artiste!’ 
and left me. 

We had already planned how we 
were going to get away that night. 
Mama had promised I could spend the 
night with Glenda; so after supper I 
kissed her good night and put my dress 
in a bundle—she thought it was my 
nightgown—and went out. It was 
light, or she would have made Kitty 
go with me. On the next corner I 
found Glenda. She had told her mother 
she was going to spend the night with 
me. Our plan was for each of us to 
go to our own home after the theatre, 
and say we were homesick and couldn’t 
sleep away from home. I would like 
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the reader to know I made up most of 
the plan. 

“Have you got your dress?” I said 
to Glenda, and she squeezed my hand 
-_ giggled and skipped and said she 

ad. 


It seemed queer to be riding on the 
cars at night without some older per- 
son. Every tiny little thing seemed 
exciting—the lights and the people, 
even the very rattle of the car bumping 
along. 

The car was crowded. 

“Just think, they are going to see 
us!’ Glenda whispered tome. But not 
all of them went to see us—a good 
many got off at the other theatres. 
However, there were many with better 
discrimination. 

When the car finally stopped with a 
jar at the opera house we got off with 
the rest of the crowd. It was inter- 
esting to think how all those people 
imagined us ordinary persons like them- 
selves. Little did they guess that two 
actresses were walking in their midst— 
the very actresses they had bought 
tickets to see. Glenda wanted to talk 
out loud about “‘the performance”’ and 
“making up” and “my costumes,”’ so 
they would realize who we were; but 
I thought she had better not, as you 
never can tell who’s around, and I’ve 
often noticed as surely as you say you 
think Clara May is the silliest girl you 
ever met and you hate the way she 
wears her hair, there will be her mother 
behind you. Glenda answered that 
she didn’t care who knew she had 
launched upon her career, but she 
stopped talking just the same. 

We left the crowd struggling into the 
great, bright lobby, and went around 
to the stage door. It was quite dark 
and gloomy; only a feeble little elec- 
tric light covered with dust lit the way 
in. We didn’t know where to go, but 
an old man showed us. It was a room 
about as big as our servant’s room 
on the third floor, and all the young 
ladies were in it. They were painting 
their cheeks and putting on their 
dresses. 

“The idea of letting those kids take 
part!” one of them said, as Glenda 
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and I came in. We had on our own 
dresses now and our pigtails. 

“Wonder if they brought their 
bottles along—they’ll surely be cryin’ 
for them before the show’s through, if 
they didn’t,” another girl said. She 
had a familiar look about her. After- 
ward I remembered she was at the 
ribbon counter of a store on Front 
street. 

Glenda and I didn’t say anything, 
but began to dress. The girls stopped 
talking about us and began to talk 
about themselves. The ribbon-coun- 
ter girl said she had refused six offers 
to star that season. Another girl said 
she was going into opera next year. 
Then all the other girls began saying 
how sweet everyone thought they were 
and how pretty. 

Glenda and I went on dressing. 
When Glenda had finished and was 
pinning a rose in her hair I heard one 
of the girls give a gasp. All the other 
girls turned and began staring at Glen- 
da. And no wonder! No one was so 
pretty. She looked like a beautiful, 
grown-up lady, only her face was rosier 
and fresher and brighter-eyed than 
any lady I ever saw. 

“The little fat one looks nice, too,” 
I heard one of the girls whisper. I 
never heard such impertinence. 

Well, after awhile the orchestra 
struck up. It was the first time we 
had heard it from this side of the cur- 
tain, and a queer feeling went over me 
like ice water. If I hadn’t known I 
wasn't I would have thought I was 
afraid. Glenda’s eyes got very big 
and her cheeks went white. 

“How familiar it sounds!” one of the 
girls said. And then they all began 
saying it, and the ribbon-counter girl 
said: 

“It’s such an old story to me, that 
band, I don’t even hear it. I guess 
you girls haven’t been on very long, or 
you wouldn’t hear it either.” 

Then somebody called, “‘ Fifteen min- 
utes!’’ and somebody came in and told 
us for the Lord’s sake to come on out, 
and we were led between boards and 
past electric lights into another room. 
It was quite a pretty room, all done in 
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green. There was a big green-covered 
floor, and a staircase at the back which 
was quite pretty in front, but all rough 
and shaky-looking behind. I whispered 
to Glenda it must certainly be the 
greenroom. Then the M. T. came in 
in his shirt sleeves and said not to look 
so stiff, and to smile, and said, “Shut 
that up!’’ quite rudely when the rib- 
bon-counter girl giggled. The orches- 
tra was playing softly, very far away, 
a dreamy waltz, and I was just whis- 
pering to Glenda how lovely it sounded, 
when all at once one side of the room 
was swept away. There rose up in its 
place a great wall of faces, one above 
the other, up, up, up. My head turned 
dizzy and I shut my eyes. Glenda 
said afterward she had known per- 
fectly well we were on the stage and 
that the curtain had gone up, but just 
the same when I felt well enough to look 
at her she was whiter than a marsh- 
mallow and the ruffles on her dress 
were trembling. 

“Smile, smile! Can’t you smile?” 
a hollow voice whispered, and there 
was the M. T. in his shirt sleeves glar- 
ing at us. So we smiled, and then he 
said, “‘Murmur!’’ and we murmured, 
and then—in came Harold! 

I wish you could have seen him! He 
had on evening dress, and he held his 
head up so beautifully, and his feet 
looked so bright and nice, and, as 
Glenda expressed it, his head was like 
a field of waving gold. He looked 
rather worried, though, and began say- 
ing how much he wanted to get mar- 
ried, but that Estelle would make it so 
deuced hard for him. We wondered 
who Estelle was, but suddenly he cried, 
“Estelle!” as a lady came in, and so we 
knew. It was the tired lady of the 
morning, but she didn’t look tired now, 
and her cheeks were pink, and her hair 
was all smooth and wavy—I never 
saw anyone so much improved. Then 
Harold made love to her, and—would 
you believe it?—she began crying and 
sniffing again! I was so mortified I 
forgot to murmur. 

We were supposed not to be hearing 
Harold and Estelle, but it was very 
hard to pretend we didn’t. After 
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awhile, though, I stopped listening to 
them of my own accord and looked 
out at the faces. I was trying to count 
them when Harold said: 

“Though she whom I marry will 
share my name, never doubt that you 
alone possess my heart!” 

I jumped when I heard that. You 
see, the M. T. had told us to go 
off the stage when we heard those 
words, and I heard him now whisper- 
ing, “Come off!’ I started to go, 
but then I remembered Glenda and 
looked back. Then I stood still, 
looking. 

Would I could paint for you the 
picture I beheld. But as I cannot I 
will simply say that Glenda was cutting 
up like anything. There she was, flut- 
tering her fan and smiling and laughing 
and raising her eyebrows, and murmur- 
ing away like a stream to the ribbon- 
counter girl. She was murmuring real 
loud, too, all sorts of little sentences 
and phrases—things I have heard 
Bernice say. And then I noticed some 
people in a box staring at her, whisper- 
ing and smiling, the way people always 
do when they first see Glenda, as if 
they thought her the prettiest girl in 
the world—as she is. Then the M. T. 
said, ‘Come off!” and I jumped again, 
and came, and Glenda came, too, only 
fluttering her fan and looking back and 
smiling and taking as long as possible 
about it. 

“Can't you mind your cues?” growled 
the M. T., and then he smiled and said, 
“You're all right, Miss Earle—a first- 
rate little actress.” 

Glenda liked that, but just the same 
if she hadn’t fluttered and smiled and 
murmured quite so much, and been 
quite such a first-rate little actress, we 
might now be sending autographs to 
schoolgirls and having our pictures 
taken in low-neck gowns and big hats, 
and thrilling a delighted public nightly. 
As it is, we spend our days in study and 
our nights in sleep, which is certainly 
very stupid and commonplace. Why 
this is so, and why the other isn’t, I am 
about to tell. 

We stood in the wings and Glenda 
danced about restlessly and wished she 
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could go on again, and then Harold 
joined us. 

““My dear Miss Nethersole,”’ he said 
to me, “you are radiantly lovely, and 
our friend—’”’ he looked up as if words 
were not enough to express her beauty. 
Glenda and I were speechless for hap- 
piness. 

“Your work tonight was admirable,” 
he said. ‘Never have I seen a ball- 
room sparkle with such scintillant 
thought!” 

Glenda was dimpling and blushing. 

“Oh, did we really do well?” she 
cried, delighted. 

“If ‘The Great Emerald Robbery’ 
pleases Browntown it will be because 
Miss Earle and Miss Gilbert honored it 
with their efforts,” he said grandly. 

“When do you think I can star?” 
asked Glenda. But she was never an- 
swered. Just then someone touched 
her arm. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you,” 
was what they said. 

All unsuspecting, Glenda and I wan- 
dered in the direction we were told to 
go. I think Glenda imagined the gen- 
tleman was what you call a “‘ Johnnie,” 
who had come to bring her some candy 
and a big bunch of violets. I thought 
it might be a writer for the Sunday 
dramatic page, come for an interview. 
But it was neither. 

There were two men talking rather 
excitedly together under a big paper 
palm. One’was telling the other he 
would have to go out; it was against 
the rules during a performance. And 
the other said he wouldn’t. Then he 
turned and—and 

It was Glenda’s brother Bertrand! 

When I take dinner at my grand- 
father’s he always asks me questions 
in arithmetic. It gives you'a queer, 
seasick feeling, and you don’t want any 
dinner. I felt that same queer way 
when I saw the familiar features of 
Bertrand Wilderson. 

I don’t believe Glenda was actually 
glad to see him either, but anyway 
she smiled and put out her hands. 

“Why, Bertie, what are you doing 
here?” she said. 

Bertrand’s face was blacker than a 
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thunder-cloud, but he smiled a little 
then, the way you can imagine a thun- 
der-cloud might. 

“The question might be put to you,” 
he said, low and angrily. Then his 
frown got blacker and blacker and he 
came close to Glenda. 

“Put on yourhat. Susan, put yours 
on, too. I'll give you just two min- 
utes.” 

“Why, ’Trandy dear, it isn’t over 
yet! In the last act a 

“Put on your hat.” 

Just then a group of ballroom girls 
passed us on their way to the dressing- 
room. 

“Don’t humiliate me before them,” 
Glenda pleaded. 

“Humiliate your grandmother!” 
said Bertrand. ‘‘By George, Glenda, 
you get your hat or you'll go home 
without one.” 

We got our hats. The ballroom 
girls tittered, and the ribbon-counter 
girl said: “They want their bottles; 
they forgot them, so they’re going home. 
Poor, sleepy dears!’ 

Silently we put our everyday clothes 
into a bundle and went out. Harold 
came off the stage just then and seemed 
to understand at once. 

“Never mind, girls,” he said; “you 
were the best thing in the play, any- 
way—and a long way the prettiest.” 

We were too choked to answer. Am- 
bition crushed, heads drooping, eyes 
hot with unshed tears, our very souls 
sick unto death, like sleepers awakened 
from some golden dream, silently we 
followed Bertrand out into the night. 

Glenda and I were not allowed to 
see each other for three weeks. It was 
a punishment unworthy of parents, and 
we told them so. We saw each other 
every day at school, but of course that 
didn’t count. And the teacher had 
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instructions not to let us play together 
at recess. 

But righteousness cannot forever be 

suppressed. Sooner or later it will 
rise above oppression. It rose the 
next day, in history class, when Miss 
Martin was pointing out places on the 
map. 
Glenda wrote a note to me and pushed 
it over. Then I wrote one to her, and 
together we made up this letter, which 
Glenda mailed that evening. 

Miss Editha Earle and Miss Floretta Gil- 
bert (she made a mistake when she said her 
name was Mary) present their compliments 
to Manager Baldwin, though they did not 
meet him, and wish to inform him that they 
can’t take part in ‘‘ The Great Emerald Rob- 
bery” any more. 

We felt terribly after it was written. 
I wrote another note to Glenda and 
pushed it over. It said: 


I don’t see what they are going to do, do 
you? It will break up the whole play. 


Glenda wrote back: 


Have you thought it may break somethin 
more than a play? ‘ . 

I had to think a long time over that; 
then I wrote back: 


He did like us terribly, didn’t he? 


Glenda gazed dreamily into her ink- 
well after she read that, and what 
authors call an inscrutable smile played 
about her lips. Then, still with that 
knowing look upon her face, she wrote 
something and passed it over to me. 

It was so conceited I cannot bring 
myself to tell the reader what it was. 
You would think Glenda the vainest 
girl you ever heard of, if I did. I wish 
to say, however—and I am sure the 
gentle reader will believe me—that 
whatever Glenda Wilderson may 
have thought about it, Harold liked 
me best. 


RRR 
DEAD EASY 


66 H E says he wants a wife who is his exact opposite in everything.” 
“What a fool! 





Any woman will be that after he marries her.” 

















THE HOUSE BY THE WAY 


By Margery Williams 


T seemed the only house on the 
road, which, for the last five 
miles since he left Birchville, had 

stretched, flat and dusty and feature- 
less, edged by barren pasture land 
overgrown with brambles and huckle- 
berry bushes, with here and there a 
stunted tree to break the monotony. 
He slowed his bicycle as he drew near, 
looking at the small square dwelling, 
with its whitewashed fence and green 
shutters, and a tiny unpainted barn 
at the back, and a little patch of culti- 
vated ground in which, between rows of 
bean-poles and cabbages, he could see 
the moving flutter of a woman’s skirt. 
She had her back toward him, stoop- 
ing to gather something. She turned 
as he stopped at the gate, and he could 
see her hands full of green leaves and 
earthy roots. 

“Can you tell me—?” he began, dis- 
mounting, and then paused as he saw 
her coming toward him. When she 
moved something about her struck him 
instantly as incongruous—he could not 
have told what. She was young and 
should have been pretty, but that her 
hair was strained back too tightly from 
her face, giving her a look of plainness. 
She wore a pink cotton blouse, washed 
many times and faded, and a short 
cloth skirt that sagged ungracefully at 
the back. 

“I’m going to ask you,” he began 
again pleasantly as she came near, 
“to let me have a drink at your pump 
and then put me on the right road for 
Allentown.” 

Directly she spoke the incongruity 
resolved itself. She had the voice of 
his own native city, clear-cut, educated. 

“This is the Allentown road,” she 
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said, “‘and won’t you come in, please? 
The pump is just around at the side.” 

She held open the unlatched gate 
and he leaned his wheel against the 
fence and followed her in. There was 
a tin dipper turned upside down on the 
pump top; he filled it and drank. The 
water tasted good after seven miles of 
dusty riding. 

While he was drinking he observed 
her again. There was a curious rest- 
lessness in her face, a look at once 
eager and disappointed. It was the 
expression that comes to those who 
have watched empty roads for a long 
time. He glanced at her hands. They 
were earth-stained and squared at the 
finger-tips by outdoor work, and they, 
too, had the same nervous lines, the 
same tired wistfulness. 

“‘T suppose it’s very hot riding,” she 
said as he set the dipper down. 

“Scorching!” 

He glanced about him at the tidy 
garden patch, with its lines of beans 
and tomatoes, a few summer annuals 
blooming here and there among the 
sober green and brown—phlox and 
marigolds and nasturtiums. 

“You have a nice garden here,” he 
said. 

“Yes. It’s very quiet.” 

She dropped the lettuce she was hold- 
ing into a half-filled bucket that stood 
near. Her eyes met his, and this time 
there was something childish in their 
look, almost an appeal. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then said: 

** Allentown is eight miles from here. 
Won’t you come into the house and 
have some tea before you goon? Iwas 
just going to make it.” 

He looked at his dusty boots. 
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“I am alone just now,” she said 
quickly. “And it is so quiet here—no 
one ever comes. One is so glad to see 
anybody.” 

He murmured some vague thanks 
as she turned abruptly, averting her 
head, and followed her up the little 
trodden path to the open door. It was 
a two-room cottage, with a little 
lean-to shed at the back, built for a 
summer kitchen. She slipped past to 
it, and he could hear her dragging the 
kettle across the stove and clinking 
cups and saucers. 

Left to himself a moment, he looked 
about him with swift, observant eyes. 
Everything in the room was very plain, 
very simple, spotlessly clean—white- 
washed walls and bare floor, and the 
scantiest of plain- made furniture. 
There were one or two good pictures, 
oil sketches and an engraving after 
Millet; some marigolds in a bowl on 
the mantel-shelf, near an old pewter 
jug; a row of books on a long, un- 
painted shelf against the wall. A 
man’s straw hat lay on a chair, frayed 
and shabby and burnt by the sun, 
and he seemed to see instinctively the 
kind of man that wore it. The whole 
room spoke of him—its ascetic bare- 
ness, its uncompromising utility. 

He moved to the book-shelf, know- 
ing in advance what books he would 
find there. The whole house laid bare 
its story to him frankly, on entry, and 
the story of the wistful, restless- 
faced woman with the city voice. 
His gaze traveled along the titles, 
some familiar, some unfamiliar, and 
as he turned away again he caught 
sight of a small framed picture of 
“The Master” hung from a nail in the 
whitewashed wall. The man’s mouth 
curved curiously as he looked at it. 

The girl came in from the kitchen, 
carrying a brown teapot and some 
cups, which she set down on the table. 

“There isn’t any cake,” she said. 
“T’m so sorry, but we don’t have com- 
pany often! And you can eat bread 
and butter, can’t you? And there’s a 
cantaloup.” 

She was making little journeys to 
and from the kitchen while she talked. 











“TI know it’s unmannerly, asking 
you in like this, but you don’t mind, 
do you? and we’re quite strangers, so 
it doesn’t matter. One so seldom sees 
guests here that one likes to make the 
most of them.” She laughed, and he 
could read the nervous restlessness in 
her voice, the hunger born of mo- 
notony. “ Won’t you pull that chair 
up’—that’s right. Do you take sugar? 
It’s such an age since I poured out tea 
for anyone!” 

There was almost a defiance in her 
friendliness, her frankness, her reck- 
less eagerness to make the most of this 
chance hour’s companionship. She 
ate scarcely anything herself; all the 
time she was watching him, listening 
to him, chatting in a quick, detached 
way about one thing and another. 
She offered him melon and brown 
bread and butter. Gradually there 
grew up for him in her face, her 
manner, something quaintly childish, 
infinitely pitiful. All the loneliness of 
her life spoke to him wistfully, tenta- 
tively, in this room with its unhome- 
like furnishing, its air of emptiness. 
Mentally he was trying to put her 
back into the world where she be- 
longed, the surroundings that would 
have made an attractive woman of 
her. There was something strange 
about her—the simple strangeness 
that looks at us out of the eyes of 
children and animals. Life had at 
least done this extraordinary thing for 
her. 

When he had finished she still kept 
pressing him to take more. His hand 
moved unthinkingly to his coat pocket, 
and she noticed the gesture instantly. 

“Yes, do smoke; I wish you would.” 

He lit his pipe. 

“Do you live here all the year 
round?’’ he asked. 

“Yes. Summer and winter.” 

“Not alone?” 

She flushed very slightly. “My 
husband is away today. He is up in 
the city. Generally he is at home. I 
expect him back in an hour or so.” 

He looked round him again at the 
bare room, indecent in its silent 
avowal; at her, sitting there with her 














restless face; her work-hardened hands, 
and risked all his psychological insight 
in one simple cast. 

“My dear girl, why on earth did you 
do it?” 

She laughed. 

“Why? Oh, it’s easy, isn’t it? So 
you know.’”’ She leaned back, her 
fingers gripping the chair-edge. “It’s 
all written out for you—you can just 
come right in here and read it. I 
suppose I did it because I was a fool 
—a fool—a fool! There! I suppose you 
wonder at my sitting here saying it to 
you, but I’ve just got to that point 
I'd say it to anyone—just anyone at 
all that came along!”’ 

All the childishness went from her 
face. She rose, pushing the tea things 
aside, and moved about the room. 

“I guess I don’t have to tell you 
anything, do I? I was young and 
stupid and I didn’t know anything, 
and it all sounded very simple and 
beautiful, and I wanted to try it. I 
thought it would work. A two-room 
cottage and some books and an acre 
of ground. Well, I’ve found it out. 
Isn’t it funny—isn’t it humorous— 
the sort of thing you read about in 
books? My God! Do you know when 
you came along today I’d got to such 
a pitch I was nearly crazy. I felt 
I had to have someone to speak to, 
someone to talk to—just anyone at all 
so long as it was a stranger I could tell 
it all to and then have him go away 
and forget every word! And if you 
hadn’t come in I’d have made you, if 
I had to go down on my knees to you! 
Isn’t that shameless? Don’t you guess 
I’m crazy?” 

She had spoken quickly, breath- 
lessly, as though every moment were 
of value and she had to get the words 
out before he should go his traveler’s 
way and leave her. Now as she 
stopped short her hand went out and 
clung to the chair-back, working nerv- 
ously. 

“How old are you?” he said. 

“How old do you think?” 

oe Thirty?” 

She laughed again. 

“Yes. I knew you'd guess that! 
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I’m twenty-five. That’s what it’s 
done for me. I used to be pretty. 
You wouldn’t guess it, would you? I 
was. Look at my hands—aren’t they 
lovely? And I’ve had four years of it 
—four years. It was all right at first— 
I liked it. I thought it would go on 
always. But it didn’t—I found it out. 
If anyone had told me that, three 
years ago, I'd have laughed. I wouldn’t 
have believed it. But I’ve found it 
out. He hasn’t. He thinks it’s all 
right still. And he’ll never know it. 
That’s the funny part. I care just so 
much for him still that I’d hate to 
have him find it out, to know it was 
all a big, mad failure. So I’ve got to 
stick to it. Only sometimes 
sometimes . 

She moved nearer to him, across the 
bare floor. 

“I’m so glad you came today,” she 
said. “I’m so glad. Because if you 
hadn’t I’d have gone crazy. I would! 
I wanted someone to tell it all to. Do 
you know I’ve gone out and talked to 
the cabbages, sometimes. Isn’t that 
a symptom of insanity? Well, I’ve 
done that, before now. But cabbages 
are dumb—I never knew how dumb 
they were before. And you're a 
stranger—we've never met before and 
we never will again, and you can go 
right off and forget it. Don’t think me 
a fool—I’m not, really. Only, I had 
to tell someone. Now I'll be better; 
I’ve had it all out and over, and I can 
go on for another four years.” 

“You poor little soul!” 
“You poor little soul!” 

He put out his hand and for a mo- 
ment she clung to it. 

“Yes, that was it—to tell someone. 
It just got on my nerves. Because I 
never see a soul here—never, never! 
I get sick for a strange face. Just this 
half-hour—hasn't it changed me? Oh, 
I know it! Am I the same woman you 
met at the gate?” 

It was true; he had seen it, even 
while she was talking. She led the 
way out to the garden. 

“Look at my marigolds!—aren’t 
they dears? They grow better than 
anything else here, That’s the Allen- 


he said. 
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town road, but I'll walk a little way 
with you. I’ve got to fetch the cow 
in before supper-time.”’ 

He walked beside her, leading his 
bicycle. It was nearing sundown, 
and the level surrounding pasture land 
was flooded with a gold-green haze. 
Some poplars stood up flat against 
the skyline, and the road stretched 
like a gray, empty scroll. 

They walked slowly and in silence. 
The cow was tethered to a bush near 
the roadside. 

“I must leave you here,” she said. 
“No, it’s all right—I can manage. 
And you'll keep straight on. I don’t 
think there are any turnings.” 
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They shook hands again. And then 
it was that the real secret of the 
strange little house, the one thing that 
she hadn’t told him, rose pitifully and 
spoke. 

“I sha’n’t see you again,” she said. 
“Won't you kiss me?” 


” 


When he looked back, after riding a 
little distance, he could see her still, 
a lonely blur of pink against the dull 
green bushes. And behind her the 
cottage, small and square, caught the 
light on its shingled roof and white- 
washed walls, like a monument set 
in Fae wilderness to the unknown 
god, 
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THE IMPERSONAL 


AM in love with love. 
The power to be in love. 


Therefore I lose 
Oh, better far 


That I should watch its varying beauteousness 

Than to let vexing Passion fret and jar 
And crush love’s crown of thorns upon my brow— 
Fled then were the delights which so enchant me now! 


For now these men and women wrapped in love 


Belong to me! 


All, all become as mine. 


Tenderly their long drama I behold— 

The jealousy, the swimming eyes divine, 
The rush, the checking of their wilful feet, 
The splendid torments which become so sweet. 


And I can pity with a kindly smile 
Their madness, since apart from them I see 
The glory and the glamour of their days 


As they, self-centered, cannot. 
Therefore do I own 


Love hath no power. 


Over me 


Love as my servant, serving me alone. 


CLINTON DANGERFIELD. 


S> 


THE WISDOM OF SILENCE 


66 I F Pamela is engaged I can’t understand why she doesn’t announce it.” 
“Probably she is afraid it will prevent her catching a husband.” 
































A WAGNERIAN MOTIF 


By Guy R. Bolton 


OCIETY, like every well-guarded 
camp, is constantly changing its 
countersign. At the time I at- 

tended Mrs. Barry’s musical it was 
Wagner with a V—thus obtaining an 
alliterative hold on the popular ear for 
the current phrase of the “Vachgner 
vogue.” 

This, of course, kept out a good 
many people who should have been 
kept out; but it also let in some it 
should not. It let me in because I had 
once done a tour through Germany and 
had. there learned to pronounce the 
password; it let in Anton Vetter be- 
cause he was a professional—just as 
when later the word was changed to 
golf—without an “l”—we procured 
Archie McGinn to sandpaper our irons 
and to play the course in forty-six; and 
finally it let in Agnes Tobin for the 
same reason she will some day be ad- 
mitted to heaven—because it is a man 
who opens the door. 

Now, I did not know Agnes Tobin 
was going to be there, and Mrs. Barry 
had taken good care I should not know, 
for Wagner made her short of men 
and I know she wanted me to come. 

When, however, two of her hired 
minions had taken my hat and coat and 
left me helpless in her hands, Mrs. 
Barry came up and greeted me. 

“T have a surprise upstairs for you,” 
she smiled. ‘‘ Weren’t you once—ah— 
used you not to know Agnes Shultze— 
rather well?” 

I shook my head. 
handsome young man.” 

“*Possibly—you boys are all so alike. 
I never am sure, but I thought I re- 
membered her saying she knew you. 
She was Agnes Tobin, you know,”’ she 
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“Some other 


concluded, with retrospective discon- 
nection. 

I turned on her indignantly. 

“T had always given you credit for 
some feeling, but to break the news in 
this way!” 

“Qh, you do know her, then?’ 

“‘My dear Mrs. Barry, is there a man 
in this room who does not? Because 
if there is he will not long remain in 
that enviable state, unless she has 
changed more than I should think pos- 
sible in the last six years.” 

Mrs. Barry looked at me long and 
pityingly. 

“ Et tu?” she murmured. 

“Yes,” I admitted grudgingly. ‘I 
also did my best to keep her from stoop- 
ing to a Teutonic surname.” 

“Her husband is German only in his 
taste for music and lager.” 

“TI know—one of those disgusting 
bohemians, which, Mrs. Barry, is the 
self-applied title of a class of people who 
drink beer when it’s their treat and 
champagne when it’s yours.”’ 

Mrs. Barry laughed. “His addic- 
tion to the bohemian beverage is, I 
believe, but common gratitude, as 
all his money was made in brewing 
it.” 

“What, Mrs. Barry? Have the 
brewers penetrated even to these fast- 
nesses?” 

“Don’t alarm yourself; we are quite 
unsullied, I assure you. The money 
has passed through refining testamen- 
tary flames. But don’t you really want 
to see Agnes?”’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ I ejaculated fer- 
vently. 

“What a pitv! She said she wanted 
to have a long talk with you.” 
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“Where is she?” I demanded sav- 
cy. 

Mrs. Barry indicated a circle of black 
coats. “Over there, I expect. Good- 
bye; probably I shall not see you again 
this evening.” 

I smiled viciously. “‘I am only go- 
ing over to tell her she looks fat—and 
forty,” I replied, as I turned and 
threaded my way across the crowded 
room, in which everyone seemed to be 
talking Wagner in the same high- 
pitched key, while one lady, standing 
by the piano, was singing him in several. 

I have always been brought up to 
believe, however, that it is polite to 
applaud even amateur recitations in so- 
ciety ;so as she seated herself—thus sat- 
isfying me that it was not one of those 
musical pauses into which I have some- 
times obtruded my _hand-clapping—I 
turned and commenced a vigorous 
applause. But, to my astonishment, 
instead of others joining me I heard 
a prolonged “‘ ’s-s-sh!’’ run the length of 
the room; and I am sure I saw one 
lady raise jeweled fingers to her ears. 

“He has not changed in the least,” 
said a voice behind me. 

I faced about. It was Agnes Tobin. 

She smiled and held out her hand. 

“Perhaps you did not know Madam 
Hoffenstein was interpreting a motif?” 
she asked. “As you are aware, I’m 
sure, it is mot correct to applaud 
Wagner.” 

“Of course. I often wonder how 
people can do it—even after some of 
his most sublime passages, as many of 
them do.” 

We laughed simultaneously as the 
absurdity of such words, after a six 
years’ hiatus, occurred to us. 

“Have you been at Quogue lately?” 
she asked. 

““My memory and your face are at 
variance as to the date. The former 
sets it at a half-dozen years, the latter 
at—yesterday.” 

“I must beg leave to trust your mem- 
ory then; or else accept as alternative 
the yet more awful truth that I have 
gained thirty pounds in a night. But 
come; don’t you want to take me to 
the balcony? It is so warm in here. 
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You will excuse us”—she turned to 
the other members of the group—‘‘ Mr. 
Fenton is a very old friend.” 

I threw a handsome ermine cloak 
about her shoulders, wondering vaguely 
how many bottles of beer it was worth, 
and we stepped out into the plant- 
fringed loggia. I found a couple of 
wickers and placed them side by side, 
facing in opposite directions, as we 
used to do on the veranda of the hotel 
at Quogue. 

Mrs. Shultze laughed. The laugh 
struck me as having grown very ma- 
terial, but perhaps | had cherished my 
divinity so long it had become more 
etherealized than the original had ever 
been. 

“Your musical tastes seem to be all 
that has changed in you,” she com- 
mented. ‘“Let’s see—it was ‘Daisy, 
Daisy,’ in that halcyon time, I think.” 

“It is still ‘Daisy, Daisy,’”’ I replied. 
“T am nothing if not constant.” 

“But tonight it is Wagner?” 

“My dear Mrs. Shultze, some are 
born to Wagner, some achieve Wagner, 
while others have Wagner thrust 


upon them. I belong to this latter 
class.”” 
“What sacrilege! And listen, Anton 


has just commenced to sing. How full 
his voice sounds from here!’’ 

“How strange! It appears quite 
steady to me.” 

Mrs. Shultze ignored my remark. 
“‘And how well he remembers my fa- 
vorites—poor, faithful Anton!” 

“You know him, then?” 

“My dear Tommy, one might sup- 
pose you had really thrown yourself 
from the dock, as you threatened to 
do that last day atthe shore, and had 
only just been reincarnated. Know 
him, indeed! Why, Tommy, I made 
Anton Vetter.” 

““Made him?” 

“Yes, I spurred his ambition; I ad- 
vertised him; I spread his fame; I did 
everything for him—except the one 
thing he asked.” 

“Ah,” I said, “Isee! Poor, faithful 
Anton, indeed.” 

There was an eloquent pause, filled 
only with the voice of the great artist 














and the sound of intermittent carriage 
wheels on the drive beneath us. 

““Won’t you tell me about it?’’ I said. 

“I don’t believe I ought,” she re- 
plied in a voice hesitant only for my 
insistence. 

“Why, I judged from what you said 
that everybody knows.” 

“Yes, I suppose they do; but it’s a 
long time ago now.” 

“It must have been soon after— 
after Quogue, then?’’ 

“It was just after Quogue. My aunt 
took me to Europe, you remember, os- 
tensibly to finish my education, but 
really to find me a duke We stayed 
in England nearly six months, though, 
and never met one. We almost did 
once, but it rained and he didn’t turn 
up; so I told my aunt if rain was going 
to keep them away it was no use to 
stay, because it didn’t stop raining long 
enough for one to come. And after a 
few weeks more we crossed the Channel 
to see if the kind that spell it d-u-c 
were not more attainable.” 

“At least they could not have been 
afraid of the rain. Water proverbially 
runs off their backs.” 

“T sha’n’t go on if you are going to 
make such horrid puns. No, the 
trouble with the ducs was that none 
of them had an income as big as his 
debts, while I couldn’t exactly pose as 
an heiress. So then, as winter was 
coming on, I persuaded my aunt to go 
to Germany, and we went and settled 
down in Dresden at a small hotel in the 
Schloss-Platz, near the Hof Kirche. I 
was in the throes of my first Wagnerian 
enthusiasm at the time, and I used to 
actually live in the Opernhaus. I knew 
a couple of boys who were studying 
at the conservatory and we easily 
drifted into the musical set through 
them. It was in this way that I met 
Leonard Shultze and Anton Vetter. It 
was the year of their first general popu- 
larity in Dresden; they had both been 
quite notably successful, and even 
greater things were promised for them. 
Their voices were much of the same 
range and volume, so that considerable 
rivalry existed between them; which 
did not decrease after they met me, 
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but rather took the form of seeing 
which of them could monopolize- the 
greater part of my time.” 

“T presume that between them they 
succeeded in doing that pretty com- 
pletely?” 

“Well, I liked them both, andI just 
loved their voices. Anton’s, if any- 
thing, pleased me the more, but Leon- 
ard had been born and educated in 
America, and so I found him, perhaps, 
the more congenial. We used to have 
the most delightful excursions to the 
Albrechtsburg, and Leonard came 
around almost every afternoon to take 
me driving. I knew they were neg- 
lecting their work horribly, but I 
couldn’t curtail the attentions of one 
without rousing his smoldering jealousy 
against the other. It was really very 
funny to hear them. Pointed com- 
ment, however, as to their falling off in 
form and the ruin that might be in- 
flicted on their careers at this juncture 
reached me from every side, and I felt 
that something must be done, not only 
for their sakes, but for the sake of the 
whole musical world.” 

“‘ Neither of them had yet placed you 
in a position to end it?” 

“My dear Tommy, they had pro- 
posed ad nauseam; but I did not feel 
prepared to choose or to dismiss either.”’ 

“In fact, you did not know which 
you loved?” 

“T am not sure that I loved either of 
them—then; but, as I say, I adored 
their voices. At length, however, ] 
determined on a plan that would spur 
my two friends’ ambitions and at the 
same time help me decide which I 
really cared for the more. Of course 
I never meant it to go so far as it did, 
and when I said to the boys that I 
should ‘just love the man that sang 
Tristan,’ with their experience of my 
extravagant expressions, I don’t see 
why they should have taken my words 
literally. 

“You see it was definitely assured 
that either Vetter or Schultze would 
be assigned to the part in the forth- 
coming production of the opera, and 
interest in the choice was already mani- 
fested in musical circles. But this in- 
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terest was nothing compared to that 
which suddenly sprang up when a story 
got into circulation—how, I don’t 
know—that ‘Miss Tobin had promised 
to bestow her hand on the winner of 
this crowning palm of the opera sea- 
son’! The absurd yarn was accepted 
at once, and explained as the latest 
freak of an American girl—that crea- 
ture whose real or ascribed extrava- 
gances make it the more utterly im- 
possible every day for one of us to get 
into a lunatic asylum. 

“It was not long before I found out 
the truth of the remark I once heard 
you make, that ‘notoriety is the mother 
of invention,’ for echoes of the sup- 
posed bargain, garnished and embel- 
lished by a thousand tellings, reached 
me from every side. At first I was 
awfully humiliated, of course, but as 
I became used to it the idea began to 
grow upon me. It was just the sort 
of scheme to appeal *o a romantic girl 
who was in constant protest against 
the vulgar ideals and sordid basis 
of our modern civilization; and so, 
little by little, was born the determina- 
tion I at length made to accept the 
terms to which everyone, including the 
boys, seemed to think I had already 
committed myself. Meanwhile ex- 
citement ran quite high. The English 
residents made bets on the subject, as 
if it had been a prize-fight; and indeed, 
there was some excuse for viewing it 
in such a light, for the two principals 
had gone into training with coaches 
and long rehearsals of the part; while 
many rumors were about purporting 
to come from the training quarters as 
to the progress they were making or 
the promises they claimed to have re- 
ceived from Herr Bilse, the director, 
and the man upon whom the respon- 
sibility of the choice fell. He, good 
man, was making the most of the ad- 
vertisement the forthcoming produc- 
tion was getting, and keeping up the 
excitement by remaining absolutely 
noncommittal as to his intentions. 

“There was one stipulation I had 
insisted upon, and that was that nei- 
ther of them should see me, nor 
would I even read a letter from either 
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of them until after the first night of 
the opera. This was to prevent one 
having the disquieting feeling that 
while he was practicing in his rooms 
his rival might be enjoying the after- 
noon in the Waldschlésschen with the 
prize of the contest.” 

“Such an instance of feminine 
equity,” I broke in, “is only less aston- 
ishing than the esoteric fatalism with 
which you seem to have regarded the 
outcome.”’ 

“Yes, I know. I believe I was the 
only non-partisan in Dresden. Auntie 
espoused the Vetter cause for no better 
reason than that Anton had a cousin 
who was a baron. 

“As the day came round popular 
excitement increased. 

“ Der Dresdener Anzeiger announced 
that royalty were coming from Al- 
brechtsburg to grace the evening’s per- 
formance and that Herr Bilse had 
presented the opposite box to Frau- 
lein Tobin. I laughed as I read this, 
but later, when the letters came, I re- 
ceived a courteous note from the di- 
rector inclosing the billet. I suppose 
it was all part of the advertisement. 
Poor auntie was awfully horrified at 
the publicity the whole affair had been 
given, but I think sitting in the oppo- 
site box to members of the royal fam- 
ily was too much for her to resist; and 
so we arrayed ourselves en grande pa- 
rure and invited all the Americans in 
Dresden who owned dress suits to go 
with us, which invitation they both 
accepted with alacrity. 

‘One of the most interesting features 
of the affair was that the director— 
evidently relying on the fact that both 
Shultze and Vetter were in excellent 
training for the part—was still as in- 
scrutable as the Sphinx; but, as I was 
dressing in the evening the maid 
brought in a box containing a superb 
bunch of Parma violets, on top of 
which was laid a note addressed to me 
in Leonard Shultze’s handwriting. I 
was just dying to read it, but I remem- 
bered my promise and resolutely laid 
it aside. I naturally felt, however, as 
I pinned on the flowers, that I must be 
wearing the victor’s insignia. 




















“There was enough uncertainty, 
though, as we sat in the box before the 
curtain rose, to make my heart beat 
high. I was literally waiting for the cur- 
tain to rise and reveal to me my hus- 
band; and for the first time I began to 
loathe the scene of which all this was 
the outcome.” 

“But the program?” ° 

“The program merely contained a 
blank after Tristan. Herr Bilse evi- 
dently did not intend shortening the 
period of uncertainty by a moment 
more than he could help, or perhaps 
he had not decided in time to have it 
putin. As usual, I found the suspense 
increasing as its dispellment became 
more imminent. The beautiful motif 
of the prelude was interminable. The 
‘Confession of Love’ I felt to be a 
mockery; and indeed, the vast audi- 
ence seemed to share my impatience. 
Their constantly recurrent utterance of 
the names of the two artists took the 
form of a pendulum, in my morbid 
fancy, swinging up with the question- 
ing inflection—Vetter? Shultze? Vet- 
ter? Shultze? 

“IT heaved a sigh of relief as the 
curtain rose, and my eyes fastened 
on the tapestry draped across the 
boat, behind which stood the knight- 
ly helmsman to whose steering I 
- should, I supposed, soon have to 
trust. I sat there tense and motion- 
less during the opening colloquy, but 
at last, unable to tolerate the inaction, 
I turned to one of our companions. As 
I did so, Isolde gave her well-known 
appeal for air—she could never have 
needed it so much as I at that moment. 
Brangane drew aside the curtain screen- 
ing them from the men in the stern. I 
craned forward, but the proscenium 
arch obstructed my view. Tumults of 
applause burst forth from every corner 
of the house. I leaped up and seized 
the arm of a lady in the adjoining box. 

““* Which is it?’ 1 demanded. ‘Which 
is it?’ 

“She faced me with a placid, bovine 
expression. ‘Vetter, of course,’ she 
said. 

“‘T sank back without thanks or apol- 
ogy. The uproar had subsided. An- 
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ton Vetter was singing—singing, as I 
at first only dully realized, with a free- 
dom and grace that far surpassed his 
usual work. Those three weeks of 
training had brought wonders indeed, 
and the flush of triumph rang in every 
note. 

“Tt was not until the third act, how- 
ever, that he really gave complete evi- 
dence of the remarkable powers he has 
since fully developed. The beautiful 
pathos of the dying warrior has never, 
I am sure, been more beautifully ex- 
pressed. His rendering of ‘Wie sie 
selig, hehr und milde,’ was exquisite, 
and as he ceased the assemblage, in de- 
fiance of all tradition, gave way to rap- 
tures of applause. I was completely 
carried away; my overwrought nerves 
demanded action. I leaped to my feet 
and, unfastening the flowers from my 
corsage, hurled them upon the stage. 

“TI saw a thousand faces turned to- 
ward our box. A revulsion of feeling 
passed over me as Anton sank on one 
knee and raised his rival’s blossoms to 
his lips. 

“*Let us go home,’ I said to my 
aunt. I was sated of the spectacular. 
I longed for the cooling influence of 
Leonard’s dollar-and-cents practicabil- 
ity—a trait I had so often despised. 
Poor, crushed, broken, defeated Leon- 
ard!” 

As though in accompaniment of the 
narrative, Vetter’s voice died away in 
a diminuendo on the last song of his 
cycle. 

I intruded a question. 
Shultze?”’ I asked. 

“Ah, that was what everyone was 
asking. The morning papers bore the 
startling news that he had disappeared, 
accompanied by sinister conjectures 
concerning the Elbe. I hastened to 
my room to read the note I had re- 
ceived, but fate had evidently con- 
spired to cover up his disappearance 
completely. It was, like its sender, 
nowhere to be found. You can imag- 
ine my feelings when I reflected on 
what my silly idea had led to. Leon- 
ard’s last act, then—if surmises were 
correct—had been the purchase of that 
bunch of flowers; a gift that I had 
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ruthlessly sacrificed in a tribute to his 
rival, whose cup had surely been full 
enough before. For two days I was 
given over to the keenest self-reproach, 
lightened only by an occasional gleam 
of hope. 

“Inquiry, however, at length un- 
earthed the fact that he had left Dres- 
den two days before I had received his 
flowers, the order for which, accom- 
panied by the note, had been given to 
a large florist in the See strasse. Anton 
gave me this news one night when he 
called. I had told him that the mys- 
tery must be cleared up before I could 
consider myself bound to receive him 
on the footing he seemed to think he 
had a right to demand. 

“The mystery, however, remained 
unsolved for nearly two months, when, 
just as interest in the matter had be- 
gun to wane, I received a letter from 
Leonard bearing an American stamp 
and postmarked New York. 

“The explanation was illuminatingly 
simple. He began by upbraiding me 
for not replying to his note. ‘Surely 
I could appreciate that duty to one’s 
family must come first with any right- 
feeling man?’ He went on to say 
that the slender thread which bound 
his uncle to life had not broken 
for two weeks after his arrival— 
two weeks which he had spent, with 
scarcely a respite, at the dying man’s 
bedside. 

“My eyes filled as I read it; such 
self-sacrifice I had seldom heard of and 
never met. For a man to give up, as 
he had, his chances of fame; his hope 
of happiness—he told me again that 
his happiness was bound up in me— 
for a man to give up this was little 
short of sublime. I was again unde- 
cided. I did not feel, now I knew all, 
that I was bound to stick to the literal 
terms of my agreement. Still, An- 
ton’s position as a world-famed artist 
was assured, while poor Leonard would 
now have to come back and toil his 
way to a pinnacle of success, probably 
ee lower than that of his erstwhile 
rival. 


Sa 


“T did not get another letter from 
Leonard for some time; but I received 
a newspaper giving the account of the 
funeral. His uncle, poor man, had 
done his best to show the appreciation 
he felt for a sacrifice he could never 
repay. In a testament dated a week 
before his demise he had willed Leon- 
ard the brew—ah—property, valued 
at half a million dollars.” 

“A most practical demonstration of 
nepotism.” 

“It was the least he could do.” 

“True; and at the same time it 
would be hardly possible for him to 
do more—but pray proceed.” 

“Where was I?” 

“You were just thinking of return- 
ing to America,”’ I said absently. 

“Nonsense. You weren’t listening. 
I was telling you about Leonard. 
Somehow I seemed to see him in a 
different light after that. The mutual 
bond of affection that must have ex- 
isted between nephew and uncle estab- 
lished a new standard by which to judge 
his action. Anton could not under- 
stand it at all when I told him I at 
length knew that I had loved Leonard 
all along. He carried on terribly and 
insulted me by attributing my ‘sud- 
den change,’ as he persisted in calling 
it, to the most unworthy motives; I 
could not forgive him for a long while; 
but I have gone twice to Europe ex- 
pressly to hear him sing.” 

There was a long silence. I puffed 
silently and very, very contentedly at 
my cigar as I looked out into the dis- 
tance of the city. My mental vision 
pierced even farther—in fact, as faras 
Quogue. 

“Poor, faithful Leonard!” I mur- 


mured. 

Mrs. Shultze laughed. ‘You never 
could remember names five minutes,” 
she said. ‘You mean poor, faithful 
Anton.” 

“Of course,” I replied. ‘‘ But come, 
we must goin. The boys are planning 
my end, I expect, and I promised to 
take that little wife of mine home at 
half-past ten.” 

















UN ROLE DANGEREUX 


Par Cyrille Hardy 


A jeune Mme Dorval entra en 
coup de vent; elle bouscula sans 
pitié papiers et livres qui s’épar- 

pillérent dans. le cabinet de travail, et 
prenant entre ses deux petites mains 
potelées la téte de son mari, elle y 
déposa un baiser, un long baiser trés 
tendre de nouvelle épousée. 

Déja six mois de ménage!... six mois 
de bonheur! Elle ne pouvait pas y 
croire. 

Etait-ce l& le mariage dont des amies 
plus Agées lui avaient fait un tableau si 
sombre? Etait-ce bien vrai qu’il y a 
des femmes qui détestent leur mari, 
des maris qui ne peuvent supporter leur 
femme, comme on lui en avait nommé 
plusieurs? Etait-il possible qu’il y efit 
des unions tragiques qui ne se délient 
que par le crime comme elle le lisait 
dans les romans et les comptes-rendus 
des tribunaux? 

— Ecoute, mon chéri, dit-elle, je ne 
te dérange pas? 

— C’est un peu tard pour me le de- 
mander, répliqua M. Dorval avec un 
sourire indulgent, en désignant ses pa- 
piers rejetés au loin, dispersés, & l’aban- 
don. 

— C’est que je voulais ne pas perdre 
de temps, te prévenir sans retard... 
pour que... Enfin, tu vas voir. 

—Que signifie ce préambule?... 
Voyons... Explique-toi. 

— Ils’agit de Frangoise. 

M. Dorval s’installa commodément 
dans son fauteuil de bureau. II savait 
qu’il en aurait pour longtemps. 

Les deux sceurs s’adoraient. La 
pauvre et chére Francoise avait élevé 
Mme Dorval; et celle-ci, en se mariant, 
n’avait pas voulu la quitter. Elle lui 
avait voué un culte de reconnaissance 
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ardente et passionnée, faite d’amour 
filial et d’amour fraternel, avec un pro- 
fond sentiment de pitié pour son in- 
firmité. 

Car la malheureuse Frangojse était 
infirme, difforme, bossue, avec un corps 
tourmenté, qui n’avait d’humain que 
la téte, une belle téte toute rayonnante 
de bonté et d’intelligence. 

— Je viens, poursuivit Mme Dorval, 
de trouver, dans sa chambre, ma pau- 
vre sceur toute en larmes, agitée, ner- 
veuse, agressive méme & mon égard 
quand je lui ai demandé pourquoi elle 
pleurait. 

— Et elle n’a pas voulu te répondre? 

— Non. Pourtant il n’est rien arrivé 
de nouveau: elle n’a pas regu de lettre, 
elle n’a vu personne. Di’ailleurs, je 
connais tous ses secrets... 

— Sauf celui-la? 

— Précisément. 

— Et tu en conclus? 

— Rien, mon chéri; je ne sais quoi 
penser. 

— Rien de plus simple, pourtant; 
c’est le printemps! 

— Tu plaisantes! 

— Pas du tout. 

— Mais il ne me fait pas pleurer, moi, 
le printemps! 

Il attira sa jeune femme dans ses 
bras, et, scandant ses paroles de baisers: 

— Non, dit-il, parce que, toi, tu es 
heureuse, tu aimes, tu es aimée! Mais 
elle? 

— Sans doute! la pauvre infirme! 

— Elle a mal aux nerfs, comme vous 
dites parfois, mesdames. C’est-a-dire 
qu’elle sent vaguement qu’il lui manque 
quelque chose; elle pergoit le vide de 
son existence, la solitude de son coeur. 
Mais elle n’a pas voulu te le dire! Et 
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toi, ma chérie, malgré ta finesse na- 
turelle, ta finesse de femme, tu n’as pas 
deviné, parce que les gens heureux ne 
devinent pas le malheur. 

— Mais pourquoi se cache-t-elle de 
moi? Elle sait pourtant combien je 
l’aime! 

— Oui, mais elle est jalouse de toi, 
jalouse de ton bonheur qu'elle voit 
sans pouvoir le partager. 

—C’est grave, cela! dit Mme 
Dorval, devenue subitement pensive. 

— Quelquefois. 

Et, baissant le ton, comme pour 
atténuer le reproche indirect de ses 
paroles: 

— Ecoute, lui dit-il... Quand tu m’as 
imposé comme condition expresse & 
notre mariage de garder toujours ta 
soeur avec nous... 

Elle lui mit la main sur la bouche; 
et, pendant qu'il saisissait entre ses 
dents un des doigts roses: 

— Je ne t’ai rien imposé! protesta-t- 
elle. 

Il eut un sourire d’acquiescement: 

— Soit! dit-il. Je retire le mot. 
Quand tu me l’as demandé, je ne pou- 
vais pas te le refuser. Si méme tu 
m’avais demandé le monde entier, 
jaurais consenti de méme... Que 
n’aurais-je pas fait d’ailleurs pour 
t’épouser'!... 

Elle lui sauta au cou avec un élan 
de folle tendresse... Il continua plus 
sérieux: 

—Je t’ai tout de suite objecté 
qu’elle serait une géne continuelle pour 
de jeunes époux comme nous... 

— Elle l’est bien peu pourtant! 

— C’est vrai: il faut en convenir; car 
la malheureuse se cloitre solitairement 
dans sa chambre. Seulement, c’est 
elle qui souffre. Quelques efforts que 
nous fassions pour nous contenir en 
sa présence, elle a constamment de- 
vant les yeux le spectacle d’un bon- 
heur qu’elle ne partagera jamais, d’un 
sentiment qu’elle ne doit jamais con- 
naitre. 

— Alors, point de reméde? 

—Le seul serait de la marier. 
Mais c’est impossible! Quel homme 


voudrait jamais... avec son infirmité?... 
D’ailleurs elle est trop intelligente 


pour épouser n’importe quel coureur 
de dot. 

La jeune femme sembla hésiter un 
instant, puis résolument, avec toute la 
vivacité de sa nature généreuse et 
primesautiére: 

— Eh bien, mon chéri, il faut nous 
dévouer tous les deux, il faut absolu- 
ment lui donner l’illusion de l’amour. 

— Comment veux-tu faire? 

— Rien de plus simple, tu lui feras 
la cour. 

Elle avait prononcé ces mots avec 
une inconscience si tranquille qu’il 
bondit de son siége, étonné, stupéfait: 

— Moi? Tu veux?... Quand je 
t’aime! quand elle sait que je t’aime! 
Mais c’est une idée folle! 

—Qu’elle se croie aimée de toi 
secrétement, et qu'elle t’aime de 
méme... 

— Mais elle s’en défendra, par scru- 
pule, & cause de toi; et elle souffrira 
davantage! 

—Elle ne s’en défendra pas: car 
elle t’aimera comme nous aimons 
d’abord toutes: sans le savoir... Il ne 
s’agit pas, d’ailleurs, de la conduire 
assez loin pour qu’elle ne s’ignore plus 
elle-méme. 

— N’importe! Vois donc, ma chérie, 
quel réle tu me fais jouer. 

— Puisque c’est pour son bien! 

— Je ne pourrai jamais. 

— Il le faut pourtant! 

— Mais comment veux-tu?... Ici! 
prés de toi! Chez toi! Aprés six mois 
de mariage!... C’est impossible... 

CAaline, elle entoura son mari de ses 
deux bras; et, avec une gravité 
moqueuse: 

—Ne faites donc pas l’innocent, 
monsieur, qui avez su si bien vous 
faire aimer partout, j’en suis sfre! 
Comment avez-vous fait avec moi? 
Le plus aisément du monde: d’abord 
des hommages respectueux, publics, 
puis une certaine familiarité affec- 
tueuse et enjouée, entrecoupée de longs 
soupirs qui semblaient tirés du fin fond 
de la terre, puis une recherche obsti- 
née des petites conversations seul a 
seule dans les coins. Voila, monsieur, 
comment vous vous y étes pris... 
Oh! j’ai vu clair dans votre jeu! 
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Allez!... Eh! bien, tu feras de méme 
avec elle. 

— Mais, ma chérie, tu oublies que ce 
n’était pas un jeu: je t’aimais, tandis 
que pour la pauvre Francoise... 

— La pauvre Frangoise! Retire son 
infirmité, qui gate tout, je le regonnais, 
et trouve-moi une femme qui la vaille, 
une femme aussi bonne, aussi douce, 
aussi intelligente, aussi supérieure méme 
en tous points! Comme physiono- 
mie, elle est incomparable! C’est un 
idéal, une téte modéle, avec ses beaux 
grands yeux noirs, si profonds qu’on 
s’y perd, le dessin si parfait des sour- 
cils et des lévres, la ligne pure du nez, 
et la splendide chevelure de jais qui 
l’auréole comme une sainte. Oui, con- 
viens-en, va, sans sa difformité de 
corps, c’est elle qui s’appellerait au- 
jourd’hui Madame Dorval! 

Il voulut la taquiner: 

— Prends garde, dit-il, je vais l’aimer. 

Mais elle eut un beau mouvement 
de générosité: 

— Eh! bien, soit, aime-la!... Aime- 
la... un peu, du moins. Je lui aurai 
fait l’aumdéne d’une part de ton amour: 
je lui dois bien cela. 

Puis, aprés un instant, elle ajouta 
suppliante: 

— Va, fais-le, je t’en prie, fais-le 
pour moi, pour m’acquitter envers elle. 
Recherche avec elle les endroits soli- 
taires, les entretiens intimes owt les 
coeurs s’ouvrent, ot: les Ames se fondent. 
Je sais que tu m’aimes: je n’ai pas peur 
et je ne serai point jalouse! 


II 


Arnsi désarmé, et habilement se- 
condé d’ailleurs par sa femme, qui 
trouvait mille prétextes habiles pour 
le laisser en téte a téte avec l’infirme, 
Dorval, malgré ses scrupules dut s’ap- 
pliquer consciencieusement & son réle. 

Jusqu’ici, il n’avait supporté la 
présence de sa belle-sceur que pour ne 
pas déplaire & sa jeune femme, sans lui 
témoigner autre chose que l’amabilité 
toute superficielle que commandaient 
sa parenté et l’aménité naturelle de son 
caractére. 
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Peu & peu, en se rapprochant delle, 
il s’étonna de trouver en cette pauvre 
disgraciée, sous les faiblesses et les in- 
conséquences de son sexe, un esprit 
ouvert, solide, profondément réfléchi, 
capable de comprendre ses travaux, de 
s’y associer dans une certaine mesure. 
Il en vint & la rechercher, & la consulter 
méme en toutes choses comme une 
amie fidéle et sérieuse. 

Tandis que sa femme était la cigale 
joyeuse et vive dont les chants rem- 
plissaient les heures du repos et du 
plaisir, Frangoise était la fourmi la- 
borieuse et patiente l’aide dévouée, 
l’associée qui apportait dans le tra- 
vail quotidien l’appoint d’un jugement 
solide, affiné encore par toutes les 
ressources de la sagacité féminine. 

Méme dans le domaine des senti- 
ments, ot parfois leur conversation 
s’égarait, elle révélait une si charmante 
délicatesse, une sensibilité si péné- 
trante, une intuition si fine de l’amour, 
et méme une si compléte communion 
d’Ame avec lui, qu'il se trouva peu 
& peu enveloppé. 

Il avait pensé donner & cette pauvre 
Ame assoiffée, la pature frelatée d’une 
feinte tendresse; et c’était lui qui sans 
s’en douter, sans s’en apercevoir, et 
d’autant plus facilement qu’il s’etait 
moins défié de lui-méme, finissait par 
se prende & une autre espéce d’amour 
que sa femme, sa chére petite femme, 
était incapable de lui inspirer. 

Un soir, aprés une conversation plus 
tendre que de coutume, leurs lévres se 
joignirent dans un furtif baiser, qui 
n’était déja plus le baiser fraternel 
qu’ils échangeaient chaque jour. 

A ce moment, brusquement, Mme 
Dorval entra. 

Frangoise, surprise de sa faiblesse, 
honteuse de sa trahison, incapable de 
feindre, n’eut pas méme l’idée bien 
simple d’affecter une contenance inno- 
cente... et, rougissante, elle s’enfuit. 

M. Dorval avait eu le temps de se 
ressaisir. 

Souriant, mais secrétement inquiet, 
il attendait l’attaque de sa femme. 

Celle-ci resta immobile, stupéfaite. 
En quelques instants, sa physionomie 
vive et expressive refiléta tour & tour 





mille passions qui l’agitérent : & 1’étonne- 
ment succéda le dépit, la jalousie, la 
colére, puis, aprés un moment de ré- 
flexion, la pitié, la confiance, l'amour 
le plus profond. 

Alors, avec un soupir, elle se laissa 
tomber sur l’épaule de son mari: 

— Merci, dit-elle. 

Et elle éclata en sanglots. 

Une confiance si touchante efit suffi 
& ramener un homme plus égaré, plus 
insensible que Dorval. Illa prit entre 
ses bras. 

— Allons, fit-il, ne t’effraie pas, ma 
chérie. Tu te souviens bien que tu l’as 
lh voulu! C’est toi-méme qui me l’avais 
i commandé. Je n’ai rien fait que pour 
! 
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te plaire. Mais tu sais bien que je 
t’aime toujours, que je ne cesserai ja- 
mais de t’aimer! 

Et sous l’étreinte réconfortante, sous 
les baisers réchauffants de son mari, la 
th pauvre jeune femme se laissait peu a 
th peu bercer aux douces paroles. 

. Elle releva la téte; et, avec un sourire 
i} au milieu de ses larmes, comme un 
\j rayon de soleil entre les nuages: 

— Tu as bien fait, mon chéri, dit- 
elle. Mais, n’importe... j’ai eu peur! 

Puis, inquiéte, entourant de ses deux 
bras le cou de son mari, et lui plantant 
droit dans les yeux ses yeux suppliants: 

— Nous avons fait ce que nous pou- 
vions. Maintenant, je t’en prie, mon 
chéri, il faut cesser ce jeu dangereux! 
Je souffre trop! 
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Loyal, aimant, il promit. 

— Mais, objecta-t-il, comment faire 
avec elle désormais? 

Avec sa décision habituelle, la jeune 
femme se leva, et, délibérément: 

— Je vais lui parler! 

Mais il s’interposait avec inquiétude: 

— Du moins, je t’en supplie, ne sois 
pas cruelle. 

Alors elle eut un mot charmant: 

— Pourquoi le serais-je, puisque je 
sais que tu m’aimes? 


III 


ELLE revint presque aussitét et lui 
tendit un papier: 

— J’ai trouvé cela dans sa chambre. 

Il lut: 


MA cHERE PETITE Seur, 
Je pars en voyage... Aimez-vous et soyez 
heureux. Pardonnez et oubliez la pauvre 
FRANGOISE. 


— Vite, dit-elle, il faut la rejoindre. 
Elle ne peut étre loin. II faut la ra- 
mener de gré ou de force. Ma pauvre 
sceur doit étre au désespoir. Elle ne 
Sait pas que tout cela était entendu 
entre nous. 

Mais il l’arréta d’un geste; et, dans 
une étreinte plus franche, plus com- 
plete: 

— Laisse-la, dit-il... c’est mieux 
ainsi! 


ee 


LOVE IS A ROSE 


OVE is a rose. 















The bud unfolds in sunshine and dew, 
Its incense clings round the heart of you. | 
Love is a rose. 


Love is a rose. 
Its petals wither and fall away, 
The incense dies—and all in a day. 
Love is a rose. 
Lean DuRAND. 














THE WHIRLWIND 


By Helen Vacaresco 


T was acold January night. Anika 
thought she had never lived 
through more bitter weather, and 

she shivered under her rags, though a 
large fire burned on the hearth. The 
storm shrieked round the hut; several 
times the frail wooden door was burst 
open by the wind and the snow swept 
blindingly across the room. At last 
Anika set a huge stone against the 
door, and then the howling of the wind 
against the walls appeared more furi- 
ous than before. It seemed to the soli- 
tary woman as if thousands of dying 
men were moaning for help with chat- 
tering teeth and clenched fists. 

The light of the dazzling winter moon 
streamed in through the small window, 
where a bit of thick paper replaced the 
lower pane. This was the only room 
in the miserable hut. Its mud walls 
supported a straw roof, and logs of 
wood and heavy rushes thrown across 
the straw prevented this precarious 
shelter from being scattered to the 
winds by the hurricane. 

But Anika looked neither anxious 
nor afraid; she had lived all her life on 
the border of the wild Moldavian plains, 
and was accustomed to the fury of the 
tempests which swept from the great 
Russian steppes across the Pruth. To- 
morrow the storm would cease, the sun 
would shine. But tonight the moon 
glistened like a fountain; there would 
be a new fall of snow in the next 
twenty-four hours. Would her hus- 
band be back before the difficulties of 
the road prevented his return? If he 
was surprised on his way by the whirl- 
wind, would his stalwart oxen prove 
strong enough to drive him through 
the blinding snow? Anika thought of 
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these things without fear, although the 
wolves howled at intervals with cries 
almost human in their intensity; she 
only smiled and muttered: 

“No, no, my friends. You will not 
feast on my bones tonight, nor the 
bones of my husband tomorrow; so 
God help us!” 

She crossed herself devoutly three 
times and continued dreaming beside 
the fire, heedless alike of the storm 
and of the wolves. 

The dreams that float like mist 
across the brains of the uneducated 
and poor are unlike the reflections of 
the cultured and rich; their idle 
thoughts usually realize various de- 
tails of their every day life, past, pres- 
ent and future. Hope and fear rarely 
gild or sadden their imagination; their 
toil-worn lives give them, as a rule, no 
leisure for regret, and when they do give 
themselves up to reflection it would 
probably astonish the possessor of pal- 
aces if he knew how placid and devoid 
of bitterness are the thoughts of the 
human creatures who earn their bread 
with so much difficulty, and how little 
room there is in their hearts for despair, 
or even comprehension of their miser- 
able lot. 

Anika’s life was the hardest imag- 
inable. She had been dismissed from 
her native village for having loved and 
married a stranger. One day, as she 
stood at her door, a young man passed 
down the road leading his oxen; he 
stopped and asked for a cup of water. 

“From the moment I gave him to 
drink,” said Anika, “my soul was ever 
athirst.”” He was as poor as herself 
and spent his time in carrying, in his 
wagon, barrels of petroleum from the 
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petroleum wells in the Carpathian 
mountains to the capital, or to the 
smaller towns of Moldavia. They mar- 
ried, and when they had earned enough 
money they built, with their own hands, 
the frail hut which now trembled in 
the midst of the snowy plains. 

Ivan was always away ; Anika always 
solitary. She spun and labored in the 
little garden, where they reared a few 
vegetables to sell at a distant market 
town. She walked barefoot and 
lightly clad. In winter she wrapped a 
sheepskin around her, and the veil she 
wore over her hair was somewhat 
thicker than the one she wore in the 
hot days of summer. They were often 
in want of their daily mamaliza—bread 
made with maiza flour—because Ivan 
was obliged to feed his oxen, and fre- 
quently in the long journeys the treach- 
erous oil oozed out of the casks, and 
he was thus deprived of his merchan- 
dise. 

Many perils surrounded him. In 
winter the wolves, made daring by hun- 
ger, prowled in hundreds along the 
highroads, and in summer the sun was 
so powerful that he always feared the 
oil might take fire. Ivan, who was 
superstitious, like every Roumanian 
peasant, had an idea that the sun did 
not befriend him, while the whirlwind 
of winter was his companion and ally. 
Anika remembered he had told her he 
was sure to get money on the night of 
a hurricane; the wind had himself 
whispered this to him one evening as he 
drove through one of the great leafless 
forests. 

“Anika,” he had said to her on his 
return, “I am certain the wind has a 
soul. The wind will help us out of our 
trouble.” 

Anika nodded in acquiescence, but 
she expected nothing; she hoped for no 
change in their lives. Her two little 
children had died some time ago; just 
then she had had money enough to buy 
the clothes in which she dressed them 
in their tiny coffins, and that year the 
celery and carrots had sold so well in 
the market that she was able to dis- 
tribute mamaliza and cheese to the 
beggars. She felt relieved when she 
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remembered this. For thirty days she 
had carried a great pitcher of water to 
the roadside during the sultry weather 
and many a traveler had blessed the 
memory of the dead as he drank the 
refreshing draught, for, according to 
the tradition of the country, her dar- 
lings would be well fed and warmly 
dressed in the land of the departed in 
consequence of the holy deeds she per- 
formed on earth in their memory. 

Then her thoughts reverted again to 
her husband. 

“Ah, if Ivan would only arrive to- 
night or tomorrow while the moon is 
still clear! In twenty-four hours the 
snowstorm will begin. If only he 
could come now!” 

She rose and looked out through the 
dim window; her eyes were dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the snow. The vast 
plain stretched out in white solemnity 
on all sides of the small hut; but no 
vapors crossed the deep azure of the 
sky—the spirit of the wind alone swept 
with rustling garments across the great 
spaces of heaven and earth. No sign 
of human life was to be seen; the dry, 
powdery snow was driven hither and 
thither by the wind; moonlight, snow 
and wind lingered together. 

Anika gazed long and intently across 
the plain, then she resumed her mo- 
tionless attitude by the fire; she would 
remain there till daybreak. and perhaps 
endeavor to sleep. But hark! What 
was that in the distance? Was it not 
the creaking of wheels on the ice that 
she heard? Now the sound had 
stopped—ah, she could not be mis- 
taken. Her quick ear had instantly 
caught at the sound, welcome and 
familiar to her above all others. But 
why had Ivan stopped before reaching 
his home? Were the oxen weary—or 
was her husband ill? Had he fainted 
so near the goal, or had he been over- 
taken on his threshold by the wolves 
whose shrill lamentations had now 
burst forth anew? She felt numbed 
with terror when a low rap at the door 
thrilled the blood in her veins. 

“Tvan!” she cried, and sprang to 
meet him. With frantic haste she 
pushed the stone away from the door, 

















flinging it open. Then a voice that 
was hot her husband’s said: 

“Woman, can you give me shelter 
for a few minutes? I feel frozen to 
death. I will not stay long.” 

Anika gazed at him for a moment 
in speechless astonishment. In the un- 
certain light she could see that he was 
a tall man; his cap was pulled over his 
forehead and eyes, while a fur cloak 
wrapped closely around him hid the 
lower part of his face. Who could he 
be? At any rate, a traveler, and he 
needed no other introduction to the 
woman, who was ever ready to do a 
good deed in memory of her dead chil- 
dren. She brought him some mama- 
liza, but he pushed the food away. 

“Bring in some snow,” he said 
hoarsely, “bring in some snow. I am 
afraid my fingers are frost-bitten, and 
I must rub them in the snow.” 

Anika went out and brought back a 
handful of snow. The stranger turned 
from her and plunged his fingers deep 
in it, muttering to himself. Then he 
flung it out at the door, and Anika 
could hear him trampling the soiled 
mass into the ice which lay around the 
hut. 

She offered him a glass of brandy 
when he returned, but he shook his 
head impatiently and moved again to- 
ward the door. His haste astonished 
her. Why had he come in? If he did 
not need food and warmth he could 
have rubbed his hands in the snow 
outside. But the man spoke again in 
the same strange, muffled voice: 

‘“‘Woman, I know your husband, and I 
know you are poor. Here is something 
for you. No, do not thank me, but 
think of me as one dead; pray for me 
as one dead; I may be dead in this 
cold before morning.” 

As he spoke he flung a heavy leather 
purse on the floor. To Anika’s over- 
strained senses, wearied with long 
watching and fasting, the chink of the 
coins sounded like the mocking laugh- 
ter of evil spirits. Was she mad or 
dreaming? She stared again at the 
tall figure, so vaguely, so mysteriously 
familiar to her. Was it a ghostly pres- 
ence—the spirit of the whirlwind—in 
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whom her husband always firmly be- 
lieved, or was it the Evil One himself, 
come to tempt them in their poverty 
with the gold? 

Shivering with superstitious fear she 
flung herself on her knees and caught 
hold of the stranger’s cloak as he was 
leaving the hut. 

“Who are you? Where do you come 
from?’’ she stammered. ‘Shall I bless 
you or curse you for the gift? If the 
money is ill-gotten take it away, for we 
are honest people—honest people, I tell 
you.” 

But the man wrenched his cloak from 
her grasp and, with a muttered impre- 
cation, strode out into the stormy 
night. 

For a moment Anika remained on 
her knees like one stunned; then she 
raised herself slowly and shut the door. 
The bag still lay on the floor, and as 
she picked it up the gold pieces fell 
out, a shining heap in the firelight. 
Still as in a dream she tied them in her 
apron, glancing round fearfully as she 
did so. In her poverty and loneliness . 
she had feared nothing; the good God 
had ever protected the poor. But the 
gold which weighed so heavily in her 
apron had brought with it—fear, and 
fear had been unknown before in the 
miserable hut. 

They were now rich, for, without 
counting them, Anika guessed that the 
pieces of money were more numerous 
than the coins that the priest’s wife 
wore as a necklace every Sunday. Ah, 
who was that man? Was he ghostly 
or human? And what would her hus- 
band say? Would he believe her story? 

At daybreak she was still brooding 
painfully over her strange adventure, 
and her heart failed her when Ivan’s 
voice and greeting called her to the 
door. She helped him out of the wagon 
in silence, and she had not uttered a 
word when he asked: 

““Why are you so pale, little wife— 
what ails you? You are as cold as the 
ice—with not a welcome, not a word.” 

“Ah, Ivan, I have been so fright- 
ened—I have spent such a terrible 
night.” 

And she told him everything while 
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he stood shivering in the chill morning 
air and stamping the snow from his 
boots as he listened. 

“Where is the money?” he said, 
when she had finished. 

“In the cupboard,” faltered Anika. 
“ Ah, don’t think me foolish, Ivan, but 
I feel as if the gold is cursed; ever since 
it came into the house I have been 
haunted by terrors I cannot explain.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, child,’ said 
Ivan angrily; “ how ungrateful you are! 
The man must have been kind-hearted 
to give you the money; he had prob- 
ably made a good bargain, and God— 
or maybe the devil—advised him to 
give half of it to the poor. However 
that may be, it’s nothing to you.” 

Anika shuddered. 

“TI cannot forget how he rubbed his 
hands in the snow,” she whispered in 
an awestruck voice. “It was as if he 
wanted to rub something off them.” 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. “It’s 
dangerous to travel far alone in weather 
like this,” he said. ‘“‘I wonder he did 
not ask you for shelter. It’s a mir- 
acle I got home myself. The wolves 
were bold with hunger and the road 
wellnigh impassable through the snow 
drifts. Many a corpse will be found 
in March, when the snow melts. But 
show me the place where the man threw 
out the snow with which he rubbed his 
hands.” 

Anika pointed to where the ice was 
black and trodden down by the tramp 
of heavy boots. Ivan shivered again 
as with ague. 

“Let us go in,” he muttered; “I am 
cold—terribly cold.” 


A few months later Anika and Ivan 
were sitting in the porch of their new 
home. This house was very different 
from the rudely built hut on the edge 
of the bleak Moldavian plains; its win- 
dows looked across a smiling valley, 
and the cheerful white houses of a 
small village nestled against the hill- 
side above. 

““We must go to the orchard, dear,” 
said Anika to her husband. “The 
cherries are ripe and want gathering.” 

He nodded assent and together they 
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sauntered down the path. Ivan’s tall 
and stalwart figure was now clad in 
white, the usual dress of a wealthy 
peasant; he wore a crimson belt in 
which were thrust the hilts of various 
knives and daggers. Yet in spite of 
this appearance of prosperity his face 
wore a harassed, hungry look which 
Anika could not help noticing with 
anxiety. 

A great change had taken place in 
their lives since the night on which the 
mysterious stranger had brought them 
the money; they were rich instead of 
poor, and Anika prayed fervently for 
his soul. She felt sure he was dead, 
for when the snow melted in the forest 
a corpse, half devoured by wolves, was 
found not far from their hut; and she 
prayed daily that he who had given 
them shelter, food and comfort might 
also be consoled in the Land of Silence. 
She bestowed bread, meat and honey 
on the poor; she placed a large pitcher 
of water at her door for thirsty travel- 
ers that each and all might pray for 
the soul in whose name these good 
deeds were performed. 

She remembered him as she sat at 
her spinning-wheel or when she walked 
with her husband in the garden. She 
thought of him now, as they reached 
the orchard where the red fruit glis- 
tened among the leaves of the trees. 
Ah, how sunny and sweet was the 
place! And it was the stranger’s gift; 
after all, the money had proved a bless- 
ing, not a curse, and she felt so rich, 
so happy and so grateful. 

She leaned for an instant against her 
husband’s arm. Ivan was shaking and 
shivering in the hot sunshine. Before 
she could ask what was the matter she 
heard him mutter in wild, altered tones: 

“Have the trees cut down, Anika! 
Have the trees cut down! See, the red 
fruit lies like blood upon the ground— 
like blood, I tell you!” 

He pointed with shaking fingers, as 
if there were indeed blood upon the 
ground, then turned slowly and looked 
at his wife with terror-stricken eyes; 
and as she gazed back at him a dim 
suspicion of the dreadful truth dawned 
slowly upon her mind. And in that 
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awful moment the sunshine seemed to 
fade and a dark shadow fell between 
them; it was the shadow of a dead 
man, cursing their peace and happi- 
ness. 

From that day Ivan took to his bed; 
he lingered through the autumn, a 
wreck of his former self, and Anika, 
as she watched by his bedside, remem- 
bered sorrowfully how happy they had 
been in their poverty. At times the 
sick man lay silent, gazing with pite- 
ous eyes at Anika like some dumb ani- 
mal seeking help and finding none; 
then he would suddenly burst out into 
wild, incoherent raving, which made 
the poor woman glance shudderingly 
around to see that no one was listening. 

The doctors said they could do noth- 
ing for him; the soul was sick rather 
than the body, and Anika, with the 
superstition natural to the Roumanian 
peasant, had recourse, in her despair, 
to the wise women—the éziganes of the 
village. Some of them declared that 
Ivan’s enemies had bewitched the 
cherry trees, and that wicked spirits 
haunted the orchard and had cast their 
spell over him. Others said he must 
have drunk of the well at dawn, when 
the fairies were abroad, and that they 
had enchanted him. The fruit trees 
were exorcised by the wise women, 
Ivan drank holy water—an infallible 
cure—but he only grew worse, al- 
though the end did not come. 

“You need not cry for me yet, dear 
wife,”’ he said to Anika one November 
morning when she was bending over 
him with tear-stained face. “1 shall 
not pass away before the first snow- 
storm. I shall die when the wolves 
once more howl in the forests and gal- 
lop over the plains.” 

The first snowstorm of the winter 
was as violent as that in which the 
stranger had brought the money to 
their hut; and when the wind surged 
over the barren fields and the snow- 
flakes fell ever thicker and thicker, 
eddying and swirling in the stormy 
blast, a fierce joy and strength seized 
the dying man. He insisted on get- 
ting out of bed, and dressed and 
whistled as gaily as when he was court- 
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ing his wife. Anika hoped passion- 
ately that a miracle had been wrought 
on him and watched him in feverish 
anxiety. He spent all the afternoon 
at the window overlooking the valley; 
his spirits seemed to rise with the 
storm and he laughed with boyish glee 
when, as night fell, the wolves began 
howling. 

“There they are!’ hecried. “I have 
been waiting to hear you all the year, 
my children.” 

Anika implored him to go to bed, 
but he would not, and remained at the 
window like one entranced, while 
Anika watched and prayed by the 
fire. At last, utterly wearied out, she 
slept. 

A knock at the door roused her with 
a start. Where was Ivan? Where 
was she? Looking wildly around and 
seeing no one, she ran to the door. She 
fell back with a shriek. The stranger 
—the man she thought dead—stood 
before her; the same cloaked figure 
she had seen on that stormy night long 
ago and often since in her dreams. 

“Are you his ghost?’ she gasped, 
wringing her hands. “Ah, why do you 
haunt me? I have prayed for your 
soul every day, and if you want the 
gold, take—take it, I beseech you! It 
has brought us nothing but evil.” 

“Hush, woman!” said the man; “I 
am not a spirit. Alas! I am still alive. 
Bring me snow.” 

Anika obeyed mechanically, dazed 
by the sound of that familiar voice; 
but when she had brought the snow 
she seized the lamp from the table, 
and, raising it above her head, threw 
the light on the man’s face. 

It was her husband. 

She set the lamp again on the table 
and rushed toward him, flinging her- 
self on her knees beside him. 

“Tvan, Ivan!’’ she sobbed. 

He was rubbing his fingers in the 
snow, groaning and muttering like a 
madman; but when she spoke to him 
he seized her and gazed at her bewil- 
dered. Then suddenly he pushed her 
violently from him, cowering in a heap 
against the wall. 

“Don’t touch me!” he shouted. 
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“There’s blood on my hands—don’t 
you see it? I murdered the man; I 
brought his money to you, and he has 
cursed me for the trick I played you. 
Cursed me, I say, for being poor and 
wanting to be rich!” 

He burst into sobbing laughter, sad- 
der than any tears. 

But Anika threw her arms round his 
neck, pressing the wild, piteous face 
down on her breast. 

“The Evil One sha’n’t get you, be- 
loved,”” she whispered passionately. 
“The good God is very merciful; only 
repent, dear one, repent!”’ 

Ivan clung to her like a child that has 
at last found protection; then he fal- 
tered: 

“T have been mad—but now I feel 
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better. . The wind and the snow 
have cooled my burning fingers. Ha! 
how the wolves howl! I am coming, 
little ones. Open the door, woman, 
and let them in.” 

He staggered to his feet, threw up 
his arms and reeled back against the 
wall—dead. 

Anika caught him in her arms as he 
fell; and then a great, terrible cry, the 
cry of a woman’s agony for the man she 
loved, echoed far into the night as she 
swooned across the dead body. 

And the wolves howled, and the 
whirlwind raged round the little house 
till the day dawned; but the spirit of 
the wind bore away on its wings a 
tired, sinful soul, who had known crime, 
and also expiation, on its earthly road. 
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As the joy of a flower that is filled 


To the brim with dew; 


As the joy of a sunset sky that is thrilled 


Through and through 


With the splendor of crimson and gold; 
As the joy that is Youth’s ere the heart grows old— 


Such is my joy of you! 


But the joy of the flower is brief, 
For the sun drinks the dew; 

The sky grows gray with grief 
At the loss of its radiant hue; 

And the fires of Youth turn cold; 

But how can my heart, dear, ever grow old 
While it has such joy of you? 
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BINGHAM—Where do you keep your auto, Ryer? 


RyER—In the repair shop. 





























A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN 


By Sargent Bancroft 


Cee was going to the dinner 
under protest. He disliked his 
hostess, for he regarded her 

as a lion-hunter, who, not having a 
large enough fortune to be conspicu- 
ous, kept herself to the fore by a judi- 
cious and never-ending supply of those 
present whose names were well known 
on the temporary rolls of the world’s 
fame. Clinton was certain that she 
pursued him with invitations, repeat- 
edly refused, just because he was an 
available bachelor with an independ- 
ent fortune anda yacht. Without the 
fortune and minus the yacht, he was 
of the opinion that he would not have 
figured in her world, and, though not 
the type of man who expects to be 
loved for himself alone, Clinton was 
human enough to wish to have an in- 
dividuality apart from his bank ac- 
count. 

The only reason that he had accepted 
Mrs. Greene’s invitation for tonight 
was that town was dull in summer and 
he did not care to be alone. It was to 
be quite informal, only six, she had 
telephoned him. She met him on the 
threshold of the linen-swathed library 
with outstretched hand and a vivacity 
of manner that was part of her attrac- 
tion. 

“So glad to have got you for tonight. 
I’ve been a devoted wife and stayed 
with Mr. Greene this summer, but I’m 
off tomorrow, and I thought I’d leave 
him with an impression of how delight- 
ful a wife can make home and dinner 
by having charming people. And I 
want you especially to meet Miss Craig, 
if you have not already met her.” 

Her voice ended with an interroga- 
tion that Clinton felt bound to an- 
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swer, though, as a rule, her talk rippled 
on without waiting for response. 

“No,” he said, “I’m afraid I don’t 
even know whom you mean.” 

“No? Really? How delightful!” 
She moved across the room to a small 
sofa as she talked, and Clinton fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ Why, sheis a genius. Writes, 
you recollect. She has done those 
clever magazine articles on life, and 
wrote ‘The Price of Woman.’” 

The man nodded. “I believe I do 
remember. Advanced sort of stuff, 
isn’t it? Haven’t read it myself; 
never do, you know.” 

Mrs. Greene laughed indulgently. 

“Miss Craig won’t mind. She says 
that some time she is going to write an 
essay on the foolishness of people who 
read books just because they know the 
author. She isn’t advanced herself. 
She’s delightful, and a bachelor girl; 
lives alone, but goes everywhere, and 
is tremendously well connected. You'll 
like her immensely. I’ve arranged 
that she is to sit next you at dinner.” 

Clinton held up his hands. 

“T implore you, don’t put me beside 
an author! I can’t read words of more 
than one syllable, and I shall be 
tongue-tied the entire time. Please let 
me go home, or put me beside the 
other woman.” 

“Here she is now,” Mrs. Greene an- 
swered, going across the room. 

The girl she greeted was not Miss 
Craig, Clinton thought. She was 
thirty, perhaps a year more, he decided 
in a moment before Mrs. Greene turned 
to him again. She carried herself with 
perfect poise, and there was nothing of 
the bluestocking. She had far more 
the effect of a woman whose chief 
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end in life is harmony, sartorial and 
mental. 

Mrs. Greene called him to join them. 

“Mr. Clinton, I want you to meet 
Miss Craig. I am fortunate to get you 
both the same night. I want you to 
know each other.” 

She moved away to greet the other 
woman who was entering, and Clinton’s 
lids drooped a little as they did when he 
was forming an opinion deliberately. 

“Have you a forgiving disposition?” 
he asked slowly. 

“That depends. I can forgive no 
end of sins in others when they do not 
affect me.” 

“This is not a sin, but it affects you. 
Perhaps, though, it doesn’t,”’ he mur- 
mured. 

“You sound involved.” 

“Well, I came here tonight suppos- 
ing I was going to meet a useless and 
dull sort of people like myself. In- 
stead I find I am to sit next to a liter- 
ary light, and I know absolutely noth- 
ing of what she has written, except that 
it has made people talk. Shall you put 
poison in my food, or condone an offense 
too deep to be properly punished?”’ 

A sudden expression of interest 
— Miss Craig’s rather immobile 

ace. 

“You really haven’t read anything?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“Not a line.” 

“And you won’t ask me questions 
as to my ‘views,’ nor expect me to 
talk about them?” 

“T shall be only too grateful to you 
for ignoring my ignorance.” 

“Fate is very good to me,” the 
woman said, with a little laugh that 
Clinton thought sounded hard, and 
that puzzled him. “I am given into 
the keeping of a man for a whole din- 
ner who will not expect me to be as a 
lion!” 

“I am fearfully afraid of lions,” 
Clinton confided to her. “I’ve never 
got over it since I was a child. If 
you were to roar I should want to run 
and hide.” 

“Will you never tell, if I tell you 
something?” the woman asked swiftly, 
leaning forward so that he caught a 
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fragrance of the sachet that came from 
the white dinner gown she was wear- 
ing. 
** Please.” 

Her eyes crinkled with laughter and 
there was a suppressed smile about her 
lips. 

“I cannot roar the least bit! I 
haven’t the faintest idea how. Every 
time I’m expected to I am so afraid I 
shall be discovered!” 

“You?” His voice expressed amaze- 
ment. 

“Yea, lord, even I. Don’t ‘tell, 
though.” 

The fragrance of her laces was in the 
air, and Clinton leaned forward sud- 
denly. 

“Why do you pretend?” he asked 
boldly. 

The announcement of dinner pre- 
vented her from answering. 

After that Clinton began to see Miss 
Craig a great deal. She had not 
asked him to call, nor would she an- 
swer the question that he repeated at 
dinner as to why she pretended, but 
when her carriage was announced he 
put her into it, and then begged that 
she would let him go as far as her home. 

“You really ought not to go-alone,”’ 
he assured her solicitously. 

“Oh, that,” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ You forget that a woman like 
myself is not expected to conform en- 
tirely. Get in by all means. I pass 
your club and can drop you there.” 

“TI refuse to be dropped,” he had de- 
clared, seating himself. ‘I am going 
to see you to your own door.” 

It was as he was saying good night 
that he asked whether he might not 
come to see her. 

“If you like,’’ she told him care- 
lessly. “This is scarcely a season of 
the year to pay visits. Better wait 
until autumn when I send out cards.” 

“But I may come before?” he per- 
sisted. 

“ Assuredly, if you have courage to 
brave summer heat. I leave town only 
for the week-ends. Good night.” 


That had been three weeks ago, and 
the summer was drawing to a close. 
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In that time Clinton had seen her half 
a dozen times, and he had made more 
efforts. Yet she rarely seemed to be 
at home, and when he found her for the 
first time it was with a feeling of ela- 
tion. Before leaving he had asked her 
to dine, but she had refused. 

“I never go without another wo- 
man, and the last one I know has gone 
for the rest of the season.” 

“But, surely, that need not prevent 
your going with me?” 

“But it does. Silly? Oh, yes, I 
am over seven, and you are a gentle- 
man, but I do not dine 4 deux.” 

“Yet you are independent, you live 
alone,” the man urged. 

“The more reason for conforming in 
the little things, as I cannot in the 
large. I am sorry, but it is useless.” 

Clinton was puzzled. His idea of 
a woman who did things, who had any 
marked mental development, was that 
she necessarily lost some femininity. 
Yet he had never seen one more 
thoroughly of the feminine sex than 
this. She had given him an impression 
in some ways of a sleek tiger which loved 
to be stroked yet which was capable of 
springing suddenly with a tremendous 
force and deadliness of aim that almost 
made him wish to see it materialize. 
Her apartment was small but most artis- 
tic, and her gowns were soft and frilly. 
Clinton had an idea that when alone 
she must wear only soft, clinging, lacy 
things; that was the effect she had. 
She moved leisurely, yet there was al- 
ways an undercurrent of force, and 
though she did not try to get into dis- 
cussions—indeed, avoided them—she 
had once or twice uttered an opinion 
or a statement with a quickness and 
sureness of delivery that was like a 
practiced sharpshooter firing at a tar- 
get. Then she retreated to a cover 
he could not penetrate, leaving him 
baffled and wondering more than ever. 

Though she would not dine with 
him, the unexpected arrival in town 
for a couple of days of a married 
cousin and her husband had fur- 
nished a chaperon, and Clinton had 
made up a party of four to spend Sun- 
day on his yacht. Miss Craig stood 
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near the companion when he went on 
board off the Battery Saturday noon 
after leaving Wall street, and he was 
struck anew by the sureness of her 
poise, mental and physical, as she 
swayed slightly, keeping a perfect 
balance while the yacht swung in the 
cross seas made by passing boats. 

The rest of that day and Sunday he 
found her fascinating. The complex 
and incomprehensible quality he could 
not solve deserted her. She became 
a charming woman with no hidden 
undercurrents, but rather filled with a 
spontaneity and vivacity that showed 
her in a new light. It recalled anew 
the sudden abandon with which she 
had told him at» Mrs. Greene’s that she 
only pretended to roar. It would 
have been impossible to regard the 
woman on the yacht as a lion or any- 
thing but a gracious, confiding crea- 
ture who was saturated with the joy 
of living. 

“It is the sea,” she said exultantly, 
as they stood together watching the 
wake as the yacht plowed along. 
“The color and space and rush of the 
water! It makes one over. Every- 
thing else vanishes.” 

She thrust out her hands as though 
sweeping away unseen realities. 

Again during the season Clinton 
asked Miss Craig to go off for Sunday, 
but not caring for the people who 
made up the party she declined. 
Several times when he called she was 
not at home, and he finally found 
himself wondering whether she were 
avoiding him. At the same time he 
found that she had taken more of a 
hold upon his imagination than any 
other woman since the calf age; she 
piqued, puzzled and interested him, 
and for the first time he began se- 
riously to contemplate matrimony. 
The man had passed the age where he 
found himself suddenly in love, but he 
was approaching the condition where 
he found one woman satisfying, and 
he recognized it rather with astonish- 
ment that concluded with a deter- 
mination to marry Miss Craig if it 
were possible. There were crevices in 
his life that a woman could fill. 
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The first time he saw her after a 
lapse of several weeks she received him 
cordially, yet with an impersonality 
that surrounded her always except at 
rare intervals. Clinton did not like it. 
The aloofness nettled, and more than 
that, it hurt him. He wanted her 
different. 

It was a chill evening of early 
autumn and a wood fire was sputtering 
on the hearth as Clinton seated him- 
self wearily. 

“You discourage me,” he said ab- 
ruptly. “I just think I am getting 
at the real you when I find myself 
farther away than ever. Is it my 
fault?” 

“It is my misfortune. I am cursed 
with a lack of the clinging-vine element 
wherewith to wind my personality 
about yours.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t lack the ele- 
mental instinct to cling,’’ Clinton con- 
tradicted. “I’m not much given to 
analysis, but I know that. I have 
seen flashes of it now and then. It 
was so on the yacht. You were a 
natural, normal woman,” he per- 
sisted. 

“Dear me, how stupid! What are 
the symptoms?” Miss Craig inquired, 
lighting a cigarette before she pushed 
the stand toward Clinton. 

“It wasn’t stupid. It was dear; it 
made me see that you could be a 
woman, and then suddenly you meet 
me as though you did not care a straw 
whether or not you ever saw me again.” 

“Oh, but I do,” his hostess assured 
him equably. 

“You are going to do more than 
that,” Clinton told her swiftly, moved 
from his usual calm by her indiffer- 
ence. “You are going to care about 
me—to love me, even you!” 

The woman paused with her ciga- 
rette halfway to her lips. 

“Really? To what end?” she in- 
quired. 

“Marriage,” he told her doggedly. 

She gave a little mirthless laugh, 
and resumed smoking. 

“How ponderous! Not 
for me, I think.” 

“Not now, but later you will change 


Marriage? 
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your mind. I know I don’t amount 
to very much, and you are brilliant 
and write, and all that, but I do care; 
and I'll look after you. Mrs. Greene 
said you had no income except what 
you earn. I’m not being impertinent,” 
he broke off quickly, “but it is not 
right. I’ve money enough for us both 
to live on reasonably well, and no 
woman ought to work, ieast of all one 
delicately born and bred as you were.” 

Miss Craig’s voice was gentler than 
Clinton had ever heard it before when 
next she spoke. 

““Would you have me marry you for 
your money?” she asked. 

“No, I wouldn’t. I want you to 
care, too. Not madly—I’m not the 
type of chap women like you would go 
crazy over—but I am going to make | 
you care enough to marry me.” 

Miss Craig leaned over and laid her 
hand on his arm. All the aloofness 
Clinton had complained of was gone. 
She was a woman to her finger-tips, 
alluring, gracious, with a subtle fas- 
cination. 

“Perhaps I do now,” she told him 
softly. 

The man caught her hand in his and 
held it fiercely. Her face was close 
to his, and from her hair floated the 
same delicate odor he had noticed 
about her laces, and her eyes were 
dark with things unutterable. But as 
he tried to take her in his arms she 
drewaway. “Don’t,” shesaid quickly. 
“Don’t touch me.” Her voice was 
almost appealing. ‘Forgive me—help 
me. Idonotlove you. Not that way, 
if at all.” 

Clinton looked at her,dazed. “Then 
why did you let me think so?” he 
demanded fiercely. 

“T thought perhaps I did. I wanted 
to know—I wanted to be as other 
women. You said just now that I 
was sometimes.” 

“But not then. There never was 
another in the world as you were then. 
Oh, my dear, love me, marry me! Or 
don’t marry me—just take me any- 


way!” There was no sarcasm nor 
humor in his tones. “I don’t know 
about women like you. You hear that 























some don’t want to marry nowadays. 
But I love you, I didn’t know myself 
what it meant until just now. But 
you've got to,” he went on doggedly. 
“TI know I’m stupid and you are 
clever 

“In heaven’s name, hush!” Miss 
Craig had thrown down her cigarette, 
and jumping up swept across the room, 
the long, soft gown she wore trailing 
after her without a sound. ‘What 
difference do you suppose that would 
make if it were true? And it is not. 
You are not stupid, and my cleverness, 
that I admit, is the result of self-preser- 
vation—the instinct that makes a man 
crafty and shrewd in the face of danger. 
I face danger every day of my life that 
I battle for a living. Any woman does 
who competes with men, among them. 
Unless she is careful the sex element 
becomes uncontrollable; and, since 
man dominates the world, woman is 
bound to go under unless she avoids 
the issue. I have avoided it; the men 
I have worked with scarcely regard me 
as a woman; not one has ever been in 
love with me; I have failed to appeal 
at all. Other men have been appealed 
to—oh, yes. I could write a book on 
men who have loved me. Some of 
them were good, others were not, but 
it made no difference, for I cared for 
none, and do you know why?” 

Clinton shook his head. She had 
stopped before him, and he was gazing, 
fascinated, at this breaking down of 
all reserve she had hitherto guarded. 

“Because what you call my clever- 
ness has numbed the woman element 
in me. I can pretend, as I did just 
now, but I am only a thing—a lion to 
those who do not know the difference 
between a bray and aroar. I see my 
ideas adopted and developed in my 
line of work, and myself in demand 
because of them, but what good do they 
do me? More money? Yes, but it 
does not make enough for a life of 
leisure as I would have it. It means 
still working when I am ill; going out 
in rain and snow when I should be 
housed. You said no woman should 
work. It is true. None is so con- 
structed as to do it, day in and day out. 
Feb. 1905 
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It is a cruelty of the age that women 
have been forced into competition 
with men—to fight them on the same 
ground. I know that. I feel it so 
that I tried to make myself accept you 
if you asked me to marry you, but I 
cannot marry for a home. I am not 
the type who can buy creature com- 
forts that way. 

“And behold me, _ miserable, 
wretched; a ‘successful woman’ they 
call me. When they get up sympo- 
siums on various lines with women con- 
spicuous in ‘the public eye,’ as the mag- 
azines put it, they come to me. They 
want my opinion on ‘the uplift of the 
educational movement among the im- 
migrants,’ or something else equally 
foreign, and publish my sayings with 
my photograph, when what I pray for 
and want is to be only just a woman 
with my home and husband and 
babies. 

“That startles you,” the woman 
went on in a torrent of words. “That 
isn’t a proper thing for an unmarried 
woman to say, but I am showing you 
what a real woman is. There is no 
failure in the world so great as the 
‘successful’ woman if she is normally 
constructed. She wants love, devo- 
tion; she wants the protection a man 
can give her, and the joy of living her 
life in his. Her own life made for her- 
self is a mockery more bitter than 
Dead Sea fruit. It tortures. 

“You come here to see me and say 
what a charming home I have. I have 
no home—merely a place. I am a ma- 
chine that grinds out copy by the page 
at so much a word, or entertainment 
for my friends!” 

The scorn in her voice was a revela- 
tion to Clinton, and he stood over the 
chair in which she had sunk, and patted 
her shoulder fearfully. 

“Don’t,” he said. ‘“‘It isn’t so!” 

“Let me go on now,” she begged. 
“IT have never spoken before; I am not 
likely to do so again. You recollect 
the night we met I told you I only pre- 
tended to be a lion? You wanted to 
know why I said so. It was because it 
was so refreshing to meet a man who 
took me as a woman, not as a well- 
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known person. I wanted you to keep 
thinking of me asa woman. I told you 
just now that I hadn’t the elemental 
feminine instinct to cling, but I have, 
and I want to be loved. It is human; 
all women want it. But I can love 
none of these men who love me, and it 
is what the world calls my ‘success’ 
that constitutes my failure. The qual- 
ities, the aloofness you have spoken of, 
and the impersonality, are a result of 
my work. Because of them I have 
succeeded, and with success has come 
their greater development. I would 
like to ‘cling’ but I cannot. The ca- 
pacity has been killed. My life as a 
woman to love a man is over—trained 
out of me by my very success. Suc- 
cess!” she repeated scornfully. “It is 
the very wormwood of life; it is a 
curse. It is the bitterest punishment 
God ever invented to teach woman that 
her proper role is being a woman, and 
not half man!” 

“You would be different,” Clinton 
urged. 

But the woman shook her head 
wearily. 

“No, I have tried. I tried even 
with you as I have with others. Pas- 
sion in me is strangled even before its 
birth, and a woman without passion is 
a fruit without flavor.”’ 

Clinton gazed at her helplessly. 

“I do not understand. You want 
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love, it is offered to you, and you re- 
fuse it.” 

“Yes, that is it, and you cannot un- 
derstand. No man could. But when 
you hear talk of a successful woman 
again look below the surface and see 
whether it is not failure, failure like 
mine. A successful woman is not even 
a stuffed doll; she is made in the like- 
ness of woman, but her works are 
clogged by the machinery of success, 
and the jealousies and joys, thrills and 
delights of real women are denied her. 
She is thirsting always for a drink that 
turns dry when she touches it. That 
is the price she pays.” 

The man rose to go. 

“If I were twenty-five instead of 
forty, I should be saying very reckless 


things,” he told her slowly. “I am 
going.” 
She held out her hand. 


“Some time when you have ceased 
to regard me as a human woman and 
understand that I am merely a suc- 
cessful one, perhaps we shall meet 
again. Keep away from my kind. 
The curse of the liberty of our time is 
on them. They are for ‘careers,’ not 
for homes or men. Good-bye.” 

He held her hand a moment without 
speaking, and then closed the door be- 
hind him. The woman, alone, leaned 
against a high-backed chair, and buried 
her tearless eyes in her hands. 


x 


RONDEL TO THE MOON 


HA. patient Moon! 


Matchmaker of the spheres! 


The lover’s confidante for that old tune 
Yet to the same old words, these thousand years! 
Hail, patient Moon! 


You veil your face with tact most opportune 
And wink at kisses—even turn deaf ears 
When lovers all too fulsome nonsense croon! 


A perfect chaperon, who never jeers 
At vows which would be madness at high noon, 
And beams benignantly on foolish tears !— 


Hail, patient Moon! 


ELIsaABETH R. FINLEY. 











OUR LADY OF CLEVERNESS 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 


_ pulse of the world, the Woman 
of Cleverness governs her life 
by its heart-beats. 

A clever man hides half he does not 
know. A clever woman hides half 
she does know, therein doubling her 
strength. 

The women of history have been 
women of mystery; therefore, a clever 
woman mystifies. 

The life of a clever woman is a per- 
petual secret. Beyond the vestibule 
of her mind, none may venture. 

Intimacies are tabooed by her. 
Aloofness, untinged by hauteur, is 
her métier. She argues, reasonably, 
that the career of individuals must 
be jeopardized, or retarded by inti- 
mates. 

Ever, though covertly, are her eyes 
regarding the circlings of Oppor- 
tunity. 

Haste has no part in her. She 
is enviably serene, habitually tactful, 
gaining thereby, as tribute, all that 
stupid women lose through tears. 

Extraordinarily gifted, sans doute, 
she is; yet by no self-conducted tom- 
tom is it heralded. 

Her wisdom is finely tempered by 
wit, and when she is most witty, she 
is weirdly wise. 

She knows—none better—that by 
Ambition fell the angels. Although 
wingless, she intends to rise by it. 

Obstacles are regarded sans tremor, 
they but add piquancy to her itinerary. 

Rarely is she rich. Often her 
talents must clothe and sustain her. 
To Ambition she offers up hourly 
sacrifice. 
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HO ouiseo her finger upon the 


To fast for a month, in order to look 
like a Parisienne for a night, is dolor- 
ous, but falters not our Lady. 

At thirty, she has reached the second 
threshold of Destiny, and ever out- / 
ward and upward she is looking. 

Her social standing vibrates a little. 
This is fatal, unremedied. She deter- 
mines to make her standing- place 
secure. 

Shod in resolve, and girded with 
hope, she starts. 

Her beginnings are _ instructive. 
Initially, she creates a Personality, and 
never for one moment fails to live up 
to it. To be denominated “original,” 
she is aware, is to focus attention. 
She goes constantly masked, incog- 
nita toning perfectly with her role. 
Where she goes, Attention follows. 

Wiser than the butterfly sisterhood, 
she cultivates women. 

In women, not princes, she puts 
her trust; perfectly realizing that 
always it has been women who made 
Society, princes ofttimes who marred 
it. 

The three deadly vices of woman, 
gush, gossip and gluttony, she es- 
chews, nor is she enamoured of prim- 
ness therefore all women do not es- 
teem her. 

Prudery and Prejudice, twin 
daughters of Malice, make the Clever 
Woman mourn. Hobbies she has, 
but keeps them perfectly groomed 
and tightly reined, lest they overrun 
the great god—Opinion. 

No petty jealousies disturb her; 
therein lies her greatest singularity. 

In man, she prefers the manners of 
a courtier to the morals of a saint; 
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for courtesy is the scale upon which 
woman weighs man. Man’s morals 
concern himself, his manners affect 
woman. 

Searchlights are her eyes, whose 
deep vision fathoms man’s soul. 
From them flees the wicked man, as 
a hare from the gunner. 

Concerning the New Woman, she is 
deeply and darkly silent. Prates she 
never of equality, nor would she vote 
if paid personally, preferring wo- 
man’s privileges to woman’s rights. 
But, be it understood, she does not 
publish her choice. 

A mortal, she has, therefore, emo- 
tions, even sentiments, but laughs at 
sentimentality. She thinks Love a 
tricky little fellow, with an insufficient 
wardrobe, whose antics she is up to, 
and never permits him to throw dust 
into her eyes. 

Being exquisitely feminine, she 
prefers being loved well, rather than 
too wisely, but sacrifices her prefer- 
ence. History tells us that women 
of her sort have loved like demons, 
but rarely like fools. 

At thirty, and thereafter, her heart 
is submissive to reason, for she has 
given Intellect charge concerning it. 

It is not often that she is beautiful. 
What has beauty to do with clever- 
ness, or cleverness to do with beauty? 
But she has charm; she fascinates; 
she attracts; she inspires. 

Knowing that men admire a limited 
perspicacity in women, she often 
essays the role of pupil. Oracular 
she never is. 

Young men she treats with reserve; 
old men with flattering distinction, 
being aware that hell hath no fury 
like an old beau scorned. 

By thirty-five she is married. Gen- 
erally, her lord antedates her in age 
by a score of years. Always, he has 
money. Notwithstanding, he is very 
respectable, and—she respects him, 
which is unique. 

In her spending, she also demon- 
strates an originality that amazes 
the Mammonites. Her home is not 
a-glitter. It expresses her; it is like 
no other. 
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Continually she is utilizing the 
gifts the gods have bestowed, and, 
by their aid, is enabled to tie the 
strengthening strands of merit to the 
chariot of Opportunity, and is carried 
steadily forward. Obviously, having 
no intimates, she has no enemies. 

She prudently reserves herself. She 
is not over-quick to respond to over- 
tures. 

Her personality each year clothes 
itself anew in a fresher and more 
modish mantle, and her progress is 
marked. 

She meets many, but never “ knows” 
any woman until they have dined 
—antiphonally. She “remembers” 
no Great Personage before she has 
been recognized. ‘“ Pushing” has no 
part in her role. 

Skilfully, with fine nerve and tire- 
less caution unswerved by others, she 
plays her Big Game of Destiny. 

At forty, she is known by and knows 
a few “proper” people. She meets 
grandes dames casually, as peer meets 
peer. She is to the manner bred if 
not to the manor born. Her air is 
perfect; her bearing fine. When 
dining out, she errs never in being 
wittier than her witty hostess, nor 
wiser than her learned host. When 
entertaining guests, she is the syno- 
nym of Ease. 

Her tact at all times is faultless. It 
wins favor wherever she is found. 
Society often laughs with her, never 
does she permit it to smile at her; 
wherein lies the gospel of Attraction. 

She shines, but does not dazzle, 
talks well, but never too long. 

At forty-five, she is persona grata 
at the Court of the Smart. She is of 
the moderns most modern, and yet— 
distinctive. 

Years pass. She still keeps her 
finger upon the Great Pulse. Her 
judgment ripens, her humor in- 
creases, her sympathy broadens, for 
she finds Life as lived by the World- 
lings a tragic comedy. Nevertheless, 
she has few illusions, and is never 
without her grano salis, which she uses 
unnoted. 

At fifty, she is noted by the Great 


















Censors. They approve of her. She 
appeals to them by never appealing. 
Her reserve doubles theirs. More- 
over, they tell one another she has 
never decorated the Social edge, nor 
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and loaded with Hebraic splendor; 
that she is plainly unrelated to the 
“Climbers.”” Whereupon, the Inner 
Circle opens wide the doors, that this 
Queen of Tact may enter in. Her wel- 













sat insolently isolated and obviously come is sincere. She has “ arrived.” 
forlorn, in an opera-box, tiaraed Her standing-place is quite secure. — 


EOS, 


A PERFECT DISGUISE 


HAviNG fully recovered from an illness, Satan threw from him, contemptu- 
ously, his saintly habit. 

“What rot!” said he. “No longer a saint I’ll be!” 

“Did your majesty call?” asked an imp, a-tremble. 

Pit I am going out within the hour. Get me my best disguise. Make 
haste!”’ 

In a moment the imp returned with the costume. 

“Very good,” chuckled Satan; “‘a perfect disguise!’ 

A moment later he had donned a gentleman’s evening clothes. 


? 


ANNUAL PROCEEDING 


Seconp Toapstoot—Yes, poor fellow; somebody ate him for a mush- 


EF RST TOADSTOOL—So your brother was the victim of mistaken identity? 
room. 


wa 


DESCRIPTIVE 


THE CHAPERON—Well, now that you have met the new poet, how do you 
like him? ; 
THE DEBUTANTE (with a shiver)—Oh, please don’t ask me. I don’t know 
how he makes me feel! 
“Well, my dear, I am very glad you feel so, for I think he is just that sort of 
man.” 
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A DESERT NIGHT 


L®? us stray a little, you and I, 
Under the vast immensity 
That is dome to Allah’s mosque, the sky! 


The myriad stars seem to sway and swing 
Like cressets, ring upon radiant ring, 
Now glowing and now vanishing. 


Silence girdles us, save for the bark 
Of jackals haunting the outer dark 
Where a Bedouin’s camp-fire shows its spark. 


Yonder sleep in the shielding khan 
That shelters our way-worn caravan— 
Horse and camel and woman and man. 


They are happy with trance and dream, 
And we with waking, and that one theme 
That lovers will love till the sun’s last gleam. 


Azrael and Israfel, 
All the genii of heaven and hell, 
What are they when love’s tale’s to tell? 


Naught !—for the world-old night-wind saith 
Out of the void, with its lute-like breath, 


Love is lord over Time and Death! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


NONE TO PAY 


RIGGS—Is living in the country more economical? 
Wiccs—Yes; you save the servants’ wages. 


& 


HIS WHEREABOUTS 


‘6 1 SUPPOSE Bowen spends most of his time in his automobile?” 


“No; under it.” 






























A PASS TO PARADISE 


By Elliott Flower 


HE way the conductor looked at 
me and then at the pass made 
me uncomfortable. I never 

was good at dissembling, and the pass 
was not in my name. 

“Now, that’s the way to do,” he 
said as he took a seat beside me in the 
smoking-compartment of the sleeping- 
car and began to count up his tickets. 

““What’s the way to do?” I asked, 
bewildered. 

“Why, give a woman her own ticket 
or pass and let her look after it,” he 
explained. 

“Certainly,” I said. “‘Why not?” 

“TI don’t know why not,” he replied, 
“but it isn’t often done. If a woman 
is traveling with a man, he usually 
takes charge of everything. Then he 
goes for a smoke, as you have done, and 
his wife has no ticket when I come 
along. ‘My husband has it,’ she says, 
and that’s something for me to keep 
in mind until I locate the husband. 
When there are several such cases in a 
single car it is sometimes difficult to 
get the thing untangled. But your 
wife had her own pass.” 

I had no wife, but this did not seem 
to be a suitable time to admit it. Carl 
Watson, on whose pass I was traveling, 
had a wife, but I certainly had not un- 
derstood that a wife went with the pass. 
Carl had only recently attained to the 
dignity and luxury of an annual pass. 
Before that he had been a fare-paying 
plebeian like myself. Just what his 
service to the road had been I do not 
know, but he had suddenly come into 
the possession of an annual pass for 
which he had practically no use. He 
told me about it when I mentioned my 
proposed trip. 
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“Take my pass,”’ he said promptly. 
“T’ve got to get something out of that 
road some way, and so far I haven’t a 
thing but passes that I can’t use without 
making a special and unnecessary trip 
for that purpose. It will be a satis- 
faction to know that you’re getting a 
little good out of it.”’ 

I had the common weakness of being 
ever ready to get the better of a rail- 
road when opportunity offered, and 
Watson’s offer of his pass showed that 
he was afflicted the same way. Then, 
too, it seemed to me that it would be a 
friendly act to help Watson to collect 
whatever rides were due from the road. 
Otherwise, for such service as he had 
rendered, the road would be repaying 
him with nothing but a piece of paste- 
board. That was the way I reasoned 
when he offered me the pass. I re- 
called now, however, that he had said 
“‘passes”” when speaking of what he 
had received from the road, so the un- 
expected presence of a “wife” was 
partially explained. It might be Mrs. 
Watson, finding an unexpected use 
for her pass, or it might be 

“Heavens!” I thought when I 
reached this point. “‘Suppose I don’t 
know my wife! It would be awkward 
enough with Mrs. Watson, but she 
would understand the circumstances, 
and she’s clever and resourceful. To 
have an unknown wife, however x 

I noticed that the conductor was 
looking at me curiously, and I thought 
I detected a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes. He had counted his tickets, put 
them away carefully, and was prepar- 
ing to move on. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “‘ you have 
unusual confidence in your wife. Some 
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women put their tickets away so care- 
fully that it takes an hour to find 
them.” 

“Oh, my wife is exceptionally care- 
ful and methodical,” I hastened to ex- 
plain. ‘‘That’s why I trust her.” 

“Married long?” he asked carelessly. 

“Why, yes—that is, not so very 
long. A year or so.” 

“That’s not long,” said the conduc- 
tor. ‘“‘She looked so lonely as I came 
through that I thought perhaps you 
were a bridal couple. It’s usually 
only the bride who looks lonely when 
her husband leaves her for a half-hour’s 
smoke.” 

The conductor left and I began to 
speculate as to my wife. Who was 
she? It is extremely awkward to be 
in doubt as to the identity of your wife. 
What should I do with her? It is 
fully as awkward to be in doubt as to 
what disposition to make of your wife. 
What should I say to her when we met? 
It is really distressing not to know 
what kind of a greeting your wife ex- 
pects. What wouldshesay tome? It 
is harrowing to be uncertain as to the 
welcome you receive from an unknown 
wife. 

I felt that it would be gratifying to 
get a glimpse of my wife, but I dared 
not riskit. If I failed to recognize her, 
it would be more than awkward. Peo- 
ple are so suspicious in this world that a 
man’s inability to recognize his wife 
would be sure to create disagreeable 
comment, and I did not even know 
what -section she was occupying. 
Of course, she might prove to be the 
real Watson’s wife, in which case I 
would know her at once; but she might 
not. Mrs. Watson might be as gener- 
ous with her pass as her husband was 
with his. In that case, was my wife 
good-looking? If I had been con- 
sulted in the matter, I certainly would 
have preferred a pretty wife to a plain 
one, but another had made the selec- 
tion. I rather resented this. A fellow 
likes to be given a little choice in the 
matter of a wife, and I had a decided 

reference. If it had been left to me 

certainly would have had Madge 
‘Colfax traveling on my wife’s pass. 
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The porter appeared and it seemed 
to me that there might be a chance to 
get some needed information. 

“Is my wife entirely comfortable?” 
I inquired. 

“Which is yo’ wife?’ asked the 
porter. 

“How do you suppose I know?” I 
retorted irritably. 

The porter seemed to be so much 
astonished at this that I thought it 
wise to make an explanation. 

““T mean,” I said, ‘that I failed to 
notice the number of the section, and I 
could hardly expect you to identify 
a by her pass, as the conductor 
di eg 

“The lady with the pass!” ex- 
claimed the porter. “Oh, she’s all 
right, sah. Saw her show it to the 
conductah. Lower seven.” 

Something gained, anyhow. I now 
knew in what section to find my wife, 
but I was in no hurry to look for her. 
She might not recognize me, and it cer- 
tainly would be difficult to explain to 
a strange woman that I was her hus- 
band. 

So far I had had the smoking-com- 
partment to myself, but now another 
passenger invaded it, and presently 
we were conversing. 

“Have you noticed the lady who has 
lower seven?”’ I asked. 

“Well, rather,” he replied. ‘“‘She’s 
a stunner, isn’t she?” 

“T hope so,” I said, for a fellow can’t 
help hoping that his wife is good-look- 
ing. Then I feared that I had made 
a mistake, so I hastened to add, “I 
mean, I’m glad to think so.” 

“Know her?”’ he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” I returned carelessly; 
“TI guess I do.” 

“Thunder and guns!”’ he exclaimed, 
“don’t you know? I wouldn’t give 
much for a man who could forget such 
a girl as that.” 

“You misunderstand me,” I ex- 
plained. “A man never knows when 
he really knows a woman. Why, I’ve 
known men who really didn’t know 
their own wives. Woman is a per- 
petual surprise.” 

Just then the porter reappeared. 

















“Yo’ wife says she’s all right, sah,” 
he told me. 

“D-d-did you say I was asking 
for her?” For a moment I could not 
conceal my agitation. 

rT) Yes, sah.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Well, sah,” said the porter apolo- 
getically, “f'r a fac’, she acted like 
she was s’prised to find you was on the 
train, or else she ain’t used to bein’ 
married. She got mighty red, sah, an’ 
then she said to tell you she was com- 
f’'table. Guess yo’ ain’t married long, 
sah.” 

“Not long enough to be used to it,” 
I answered truthfully. 

My smoking-room companion looked 
surprised and puzzled, but I was too 
busy with my thoughts to give any 
further attention to him. I had made 
additional progress. My wife now 
knew that she was my wife—or at 
least the wife of someone. Conse- 
quently, she would not be unprepared 
when we met. That was a point 
gained. I had also discovered that she 
was decidedly attractive. That put 
the real Mrs. Watson out of the ques- 
tion. Mrs. Watson was far from 
plain, but she was not the kind of a 
woman who would be described as “a 
stunner” by the passing stranger. 
Moreover, my companion had referred 
to the occupant of lower seven as a 
“girl,” and the real Mrs. Watson was 
rather matronly. 

“Which is your wife?’’ asked the 
smoker opposite at this point in my 
meditations. 

“Lower seven!” I replied. 

“Say! but you’re lucky!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Think so?” I asked. “ Well, sup- 
pose you just tell her you’re Carl Wat- 
son, and see what kind of a frost you’ll 
get.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to mix up in any 
family rows,” hereturned. “Besides, it 
would be absurd. I’m not her hus- 
band.” 

“But she doesn’t know it,” I said. 

My remarks seemed to make him 
nervous and he moved to a place where 
he could make a quick jump for the 
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door. He may have thought I was 
mentally irresponsible. And, for the 
moment, I was. 

““You’re a most extraordinary man,” 
he remarked at last. “Why, a few 
minutes ago you seemed uncertain as 
to whether you knew your own wife.” 

“TI was,” I admitted. 

“And now?” 

“Well, I’m not quite sure,” I re- 
plied. “I'd like to see a photograph 
of her. I hope I would recognize it.” 

He looked at me doubtfully, and 
when the sleeping-car conductor came 
in I was alone again. However, I had 
had time to collect my thoughts, so I 
spoke more intelligently. 

“There is my berth ticket—lower 
five,” I told him. “My wife has her 
own ticket—lower seven.” 

“In separate sections,” he com- 
mented. “Couldn’t you get one com- 
plete section?” 

“We prefer two lower berths,” I 
returned, with dignity. “Is there a 
law against it?’ 

“Certainly not,” he hastened to say. 
“It only struck me as unusual, for a 
section is generally considered prefer- 
able to two lower berths with strangers 
overhead.” 

“I believe,” I remarked, “that it is 
our privilege to have our own ideas of 
comfort.” 

“Of course,” he acquiesced, and 
dropped the subject. 

I was beginning to realize that the 
meeting between my wife and myself 
could not be delayed much longer 
when the train conductor came through 
again. Now, I don’t know what the 
train conductor thought, but there 
was the same humorous twinkle in his 
eyes and he seemed to be unusually 
interested in my affairs. He may 
have divined something of my em- 
barrassing predicament. 

“The train,” he said to me, “is 
pretty crowded and I would suggest 
that you tell your wife to be ready to 
go to the dining-car at the first call. 
Otherwise, you may have a long wait.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

Now the time had come to meet my 
wife, and I braced myself for the or- 
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deal. The porter had been kind 
enough to inform her that she had a 
husband on the train, but would she 
know me when I came up the aisle? 
I could identify her by the section in 
which she sat, but she had no such 
means of identifying me, and there 
ought to be at least the light of recog- 
nition in the eyes of a wife when she 
meets her husband. Of course, it 
might be that we were acquainted 
before we were thus ruthlessly mated, 
but the chances were against it. Wat- 
son and I were excellent friends, but I 
knew very few of Mrs. Watson’s femi- 
nine friends. Still—well, I had to go. 

I was very miserable as I walked up 
the aisle, but I tried not to show it. 
I saw the train conductor watching me 
closely, and the porter and my former 
smoking-room companion were like- 
wise interested. ‘Then I saw the girl 
in lower seven, and I forgot the others. 
She was the girl; she was Madge Col- 
fax; and Madge Colfax, in addition to 
being my ideal, was not a girl to let 
her wits go astray. 

Madge saw me coming, smiled, and 
made room for me beside her. 

“TI thought you would never come 


back, dear,” she said. “I’m afraid 
you're smoking too much.” 
Talk about actresses! Madge put 


just the right inflection on what she 
said. There was no embarrassment 
about her ‘‘dear,’”’ and there was no 
unnecessary stress put upon it. The 
word seemed to be used uncon- 
sciously, as any affectionate wife 
might use it. And it put all doubts at 
rest. I saw my smoking-room com- 
panion scratch his head in a puzzled 
way; I saw the conductor’s bewil- 
dered look, and the porter’s evident 
surprise. 

“Perhaps I have been smoking too 
much,” I admitted, as I took the seat 
beside her, “but I'll gladly promise 
to spend the rest of the time with 
you.” 

There was no time for explanations 
before the dining-car call came, and 
there was no chance for confidential 
conversation there. The best that we 
could do was so to conduct ourselves 


that we would cease to be objects of 
interest to our fellow-passengers, and 
this we did. Then, when we returned 
to the Pullman, we were able to dis- 
cuss our predicament. 

“It is horrible,” said Madge. 

“It is delightful,” said I. 

“When the porter mentioned my 
husband I thought I would die of 
mortification,’”’ she persisted. 

“Is it so mortifying to have a hus- 
band?” I asked. 

“You know what I mean,” she 
asserted. “It’s mortifying to have one 
when you haven’t one. But what 
could I do? If I didn’t own up to the 
husband they would have put me off 
the train and taken up Jennie’s pass. 
I had to do it. But what’s to be done 
now?” 

“Why, there may be a minister on 
the train,” I suggested. 

“Don’t be absurd,” she exclaimed 
irritably. 

“T’m not absurd,” I retorted. ‘‘I’m 
downright sensible. If you hadn't 
been so perverse as to say ‘Perhaps’ 
instead of ‘Yes,’ we might be travel- 
ing——” 

“It takes six months,” she said 
sagely, ‘for a man to find out whether 
he’s really in love after he first thinks 
heis. I wanted you to be sure.” 

“I’m sure,” I insisted, ‘“‘and I saw a 
clerical-looking man “4 

““You’re insufferable,” she broke in. 
“Do you think I’d be married on a rail- 
road train?” 

“There’s an intimation there,” I 
said triumphantly, “that you would be 
willing elsewhere. Now, if you’re sure 
and I’m sure - 

“I didn’t say I was sure,” she as- 
serted. “I wish you would talk sense. 
This is a serious matter. I shall never 
forgive Jennie for putting me in such 
a frightful position.” 

“I’m sure she’s not to blame,” I 
argued. “She didn’t know I had 
Carl’s pass.” 

“Pass!” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“T always thought a pass was such a 
luxury, and—and—it’s only a pass to 
trouble.” 

“It might be a pass to paradise,”’ I 












































intimated. “‘There’s a wait of twenty 
mintites at the next station, and in 
that time en 

“Won't you please be sensible?” she 
asked wearily. 

“It’s difficult to be sensible with one 
who won’t listen to reason,”’ I retorted. 

“Think of my predicament,” she 
persisted. “Suppose someone should 
hear of this.” 

“Precisely,” Ireturned. “I’ve been 
urging that we prepare ourselves for 
just such a contingency.” 

“‘T’ll never, never, never, travel on a 
pass again—unless it’s my own,” she 
said plaintively. “Oh, why did I ever 
try to beat the railroad company! I 
shall never speak to Jennie again. She 
suggested this deception herself. I 
never would have thought of it.” 

“Oh, well,” I returned, offended at 
the way she ignored my solution of the 
problem, “I'll leave the train at the 
next station and that will end the 
trouble.” 

“Tf you do,” she said, “I'll never 
speak to you again. It would get 
into the papers sure. Just think of 
it! ‘Mysterious disappearance from a 
train,’ or ‘A wife deserted’! They’d 
have the name Carl Watson, too, and 
that would make trouble for him when 
the reporters went to ask about him. 
The whole story would come out, and 
how could we explain it?” 

“Why don’t you suggest something 
yourself, instead of merely vetoing 
all my suggestions?” I demanded. 
“Why should you lose your head now, 
when you were so very cool and col- 
lected at the beginning? If you could 
accept a husband unexpectedly from 
the porter, I don’t see why you should 
be so perturbed now. Perhaps you’re 
disappointed in the husband dealt 
out to you in this unusual way.” 

“Tom,” she said, and she spoke with 
flattering earnestness and confidence, 
“T never was so glad in my life as I was 
when I found that you were my hus- 
band—my make-believe husband, I 
mean. After the porter came to me 
and let me know incidentally that I had 
a husband I was in an agony of fear 
that he might prove to be a man I 
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didn’t know, or one I knew only slight- 
ly, and, after an interminable and soul- 
harrowing wait, you looked like an 
angel of light coming down the aisle. 
Then I had the courage to play my 
part, and—I rather liked the part. 
Now, are you satisfied?” 

A man may not be satisfied and still 
be pleased. I was pleased with what 
she said and the way she said it, especi- 
ally after her previous replies to my 
various suggestions. It was flattering, 
and there was a spirit of concession in 
it, even though she still failed to come 
to my view of the proper course of 
procedure. I was at once disposed to 
be conciliatory myself. 

“We'll make the best of it,” I said. 
“ After all, there are only three or four 
people who know the names on the 
passes, and when we get to Omaha” 
I paused inquiringly. 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

“You are to visit your aunt there?” 
I suggested. 

sc Yes. ” 

“ All the disagreeable and undignified 
features of a train wedding would be 
eliminated then,” I urged. “I admit 
that haste seems vulgar and common, 
but this would be very proper and cor- 
rect. You will, won’t you?” 

“Perhaps—in a reasonable time,” 
she conceded. 

“‘Oh, in a reasonable time, of course,” 
I said. “We'll be quite properly con- 
servative—announce the engagement 
on our arrival and be married the next 
day.” 

“IT never knew such persistent ab- 
surdity!” she exclaimed. “No self- 
respecting girl wants to become a wife 
on such short notice.” 

“Nonsense,” I retorted. “Why, 
you didn’t even know it when you be- 
came a wife this time.” 

“T’m not a wife!” she insisted hotly. 

“Look at your pass—and mine,” I 
argued. “Ask the conductor.” 

“For that,”’ she said, “‘I shall make 
you wait longer. I won’t marry you 
in Omaha at all, and I’m going to be 
there two months.” 

“A wife,” I said, “is supposed to 
obey. If her husband orders her to 
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marry him, she certainly ought to do it. 
Think how it would look for a wife to 
refuse to marry her husband on de- 
mand! Why, it would create all kinds 
of comment.” 

“Well, I won't,” she asserted. “I 
won’t marry you at all if you try to 
be facetious over my predicament.” 

Before I could become properly peni- 
tent the Pullman conductor stopped at 
our seat. 

“IT am trying to get a lower berth 
for a woman with a baby,” he ex- 
plained apologetically. “I thought 
perhaps you and your wife would be 
willing to take one section and let 
this woman have the other lower 
berth.” 

Madge was pinching my arm. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

“Oh, impossi 4 

““My dear,” I interrupted, before she 
could complete the word, “a woman 
with a baby! An upper berth for her 
is next to impossible, as I believe you 
were about to remark.” 

“oe But ” 

“Let the lady have my berth,” I 
said to the conductor. 

Madge turned on me fiercely when 
the conductor had gone. 

“How could you!’’ she demanded. 
“I shall leave the train at the next 
station.” 

“On the contrary,” I returned, “I 
shall be accidentally left at the next 
station myself. I thought of that when 
Ispoke. Can’t you see that we couldn’t 
refuse to give up one of the lower 
berths?”’ 

“We couldn’t, could we?’ she re- 
marked thoughtfully. “A woman 
with a baby! Oh, you’re quite right— 
it was necessary.” 

“‘ And we’ll go back to the old plan,” 
I said, ‘‘and I'll be left at the next 
station.” 

We talked less after this. I didn’t 
want to leave the train and wait over, 
but it was really the only thing to do. 
Under the circumstances, we could not 
declare our separate identities. One 
cannot put aside a wife or husband so 
easily, no matter how easily and unex- 
pectedly the aforesaid husband or wife 
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may have been acquired. My wife 
came with the pass, but I couldn’t lose 
her by losing the pass—not just then— 
so I had to lose myself. 

“It’s very good of you,” she re- 
marked dismally. 

“It’s the only thing to do,” I said. 
“T’ll be only one train behind you at 
Omaha.” 

“T’ll be at the train,” she told me, 
to show her appreciation. 

“And then to a church,” I said. 

“Well,” she returned, “a church 
wedding is better than a train wed- 
ding. I’ve always insisted that I must 
have a church wedding.” 

“Without unnecessary delay,” I 
added. 

“In a reasonable time,”’ she cor- 
rected. 

“Same thing,” I asserted, and, as 
she made no further correction, I felt 
that I had gained a point. 

There was a stop of fifteen minutes 
at the next station, and she insisted on 
leaving the train with me. She would 
board it again in plenty of time to en- 
able me to be left, she said, and she 
wanted the fresh air. 

“We'll be here half an hour,” 
said the conductor when we left. 
“There’s a car off the track a little 
ahead.” 

So we did not confine our stroll to 
the station platform. It was dusk and 
the platform was well lighted, and too 
bright a light did not suit our humor. 
We wished to talk about passes, and 
the trials and tribulations resulting 
from deception, and—other things. 

“I confess,” I said, as I thought of 
the time spent in the smoking-room, 
“that it is distressing to be ignorant of 
the characteristics and appearance of 
one’s wife. I had an anxious time 
while wondering if I could pick her out 
of a crowd or two.” 

“Think of me, waiting for an un- 
known husband,” she returned. “It 
was horrible to sit there, like a piece 
of unclaimed baggage for which almost 
anyone may have the check. Oh, 
that seductive pass!” 

‘Nevertheless,’ I stoutly main- 
tained, “if I find you waiting when my 
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train rolls into Omaha I shall feel that 
mine was a pass to paradise, as I have 
remarked before. There are churches 
in Omaha—hundreds of them.” 

Then the engine bell began to ring. 
I have not yet learned whether the 
delay was less than the conductor ex- 
pected or our stroll was longer than 
we thought, but the train left without 
either of us. 

For five minutes we stood looking 
after the train. Then we turned and 
looked in the direction of the lights of 
the town. Less than a block away a 
little stone church loomed up. Beside 
the church was the rectory. Before a 
rectory window a man in clerical garb 


was leaning over a desk, apparently 
busy with a sermon. 

Saying nothing I pointed out the 
church, the house and the man to 
Madge. She looked in the direction of 
the departing train, looked toward the 
church, and then took my arm with 
what seemed to me a sigh of contented 
resignation. There certainly was noth- 
ing dismal or sorrowful about it. 

As we moved away in the direction 
of the church something else caught 
my eye, and I called Madge’s atten- 
tion to it, so that she might know that 
we had been passed to—well, the sign 
over the station read: 

PARADISE JUNCTION 
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SUFFICIENT 


PAUSED. 


“You love me, then?” said she. 


“T love you now!”’ said I. 
“Well, if you love me now and then, 


That ought to satisfy 


fs 


? 
. 


HarRoLtp MELBOURNE. 


BOUND BY HIS PAST 


66 ¥ SHOULD think,” said the horse, 


“that you wouldn’t try to kick a man 


unless he’s doing you some harm.” 
“Well, when I was quite young,’’ explained the mule, ‘I kicked at all men, 
indiscriminately, and I keep it up in order to be consistent.” 
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COMING TO IT 


H EIRESS—The count as good as proposed to me last night, but I feigned not 


to understand. 
HER FrigENnp—What did he say? 


“He said there were certain restrictions on his vast inheritances which 
prevented his having full use of them at present.” 
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MON COEUR 


ON cceur est comme un vieux tronc d’arbre 
Ou chaque passant du chemin 
Trace un nom peu digne du marbre, 
Trés ignoré du parchemin. 


A coups d’épingles, de canif 
Ou de griffes, mainte passante 
A dans mon coeur jusques au vif 
Marqué sa trace pantelante. 


Mais chaque marque s’entr’efface, 
Et l’ecchymose, durcissant, 

Fait au vieux tronc une cuirasse 
Que ne griffe plus le passant. 


Mon cceur ressemble & ce tronc d’arbre 
Que l’on voit au bord du chemin; 
L’écorce est plus dure qu’un marbre 
Et l'on n’y déchiffre plus rien. 
CaMILLE ENLART. 


wR 


POOR JOVE 


‘6 T UNO,” said Jove, “I am going out to take the air; I need exercise.” 
“Wait,” said his queen, with a strangely knowing smile, “I also need the 
air. I will go with you.” 

“But,” objected Jove, “we should not both be gone. What if some of our 
children, or other Immortals, should come? One of us should be here to receive 
them.” 

“Very true, dear,” said Juno; “you may remain at home.” 

Which Jove did. 

Which explains why it thundered so furiously that night, and also why a 
certain favorite of the thunderer waited in the groves of Olympus so many hours 
in vain. 


Wwe 






“6 HAT a handsome man he is!”’ 
“Yes, but when you come to talk to him you forget his face completely.” 






























A CRYING EVIL 


By Tom Masson 


of children we shall have is 
supremely agitating at the 
present time. 

Some ladies claim that where one is 
changing husbands all the time even 
one baby is superfluous and any more 
would be a public nuisance. For one 
thing, babies are always more or less 
in the way. They interfere with 
European travel and are hard to hold 
in horse-cars. They are not allowed 
in baggage-cars, cannot be sent by 
freigit or express, nor checked at a 
hotel. They seem to be naturally 
wicked, are hard to raise, and seldom 
repay the trouble they cause. 

A baby around the house often in- 
terferes with the pleasures of the 
nurse. He is always falling out of 
his carriage or interrupting her in 
the midst of an exciting novel. A 
nurse ought to have as good a time 
as anyone else, but the baby often 
keeps her from the highest enjoyment. 
It is hard for her to run downstairs 
and call up her best fellow when the 
baby is running loose without a collar 
or leader. Along with other modern 
conveniences, every  well-regulated 
house ought to have a telephone switch 
in the nursery and save the gentle and 
patient nurse as many steps as possi- 
ble. 

Babies are generally admitted to 
be a poor security. Although a great 
deal of money is put into them, no 
baby would be accepted as collateral 
by one’s butcher or broker. They 
draw relatives, are hard to name, and 
almost always develop the worst traits 
of our ancestors, not to mention our- 
selves. 

The number of babies had by un- 
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T° question as to the number 


intelligent and shortsighted parents 
doesn’t matter in kind, but in degree. 
If one baby is a general nuisance, it 
stands to reason that two of them 
ought to be twice as bad. But the 
truth is, by the law of permutation, 
two are three times as bad as one, and 
three, six times as bad as two. 

A single baby can be stowed ‘away 
in an alcove or a soap-box and his 
cries muffled by any hard-hearted old 
female, but a trained nurse and a corps 
of faithful assistants will fail in the 
case of two. 

That is the supreme danger of hav- 
ing babies, anyway. Providence has 
no head for figures. One of them can 
be decently tolerated and treated by 
the philosophic mind like any other 
bad investment. But when we are 
up against two or three of them, as the 
stork may be—when we have to elbow 
our way down to breakfast in the morn- 
ing and there is a wintry forest of 
cribs in all the upper stories, almost 
any kind of a hereafter is a welcome 
change. 

It is a common belief that when, in 
our youthful days, the sanctity of our 
homes is invaded by babies, it’s such 
a real good thing, because they will 
support us in our old age. But by the 
time the returns are beginning to come 
in the chances are about ten to one 
that our candidates are going to be 
beaten at the polls. Most of us by 
that time are too old to care. What 
we need most of all is someone to sup- 
port us while we are bringing the 
babies up. 

It’s all very well, when you are about 


eighty years old and full of rheumatism . 


and reminiscences, to sit by the fireside 
of your wealthy son-in-law or daugh- 
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ter-in-law and while you are spinning 
some prosy old yarn to your de- 
lighted audience, to have your brow 
smoothed by gentle hands, and a 
twenty-dollar-a-month maid standing 
over you with her arms full of rare 
old Madeira and Canary in gold de- 
canters. But that isn’t what hap- 
pens in real life. What happens in 
real life is that you are relegated 
to some drafty attic room for about 
twenty hours a day to nurse your 
troubles and keep them to yourself, 
are put on a regular allowance of about 
thirty cents a week, and then, when 
the word is passed around that “ grand- 
pa” is coming to join the family circle, 
there is a general stampede for the 
outskirts of the estate. Your baby 
boy of thirty years ago, the patter of 
whose footsteps you listened to, won- 
dering what the shoe bill would be, 
and thinking of the glorious future, is 
now busy with troubles of his own, 
and has no time for ‘“grandpa’s” 
heart-to-heart talks. 

We should be wrong to deprecate 
babies too strongly. There are two 
sides to every calamity. Occasionally 
we hear of a baby who has made him- 
self useful, has successfully broken open 
a bank and got away with all the 
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money, or else been smart enough to 
grow up and become a magnate, rob- 
bing the general public and his country 
and thereby developing into a respect- 
able member of the community. 

But, speaking generally, babies are 
to be deplored. They always come 
when not wanted. They are out of 
place. They hinder education, in- 
terrupt the reading of the popular 
magazines, keep us up nights, and 
oftentimes humiliate us deeply, cut- 
ting us to the heart by their great 
numbers and frequency. They spread 
undelightful diseases, promote germs 
and are constantly adding to the num- 
ber of undesirable folks. 

If there could be a regular baby 
industry, in which only the first-class 
article were permitted to exist, much 
mitigation of the present unhappy 
state of affairs might result. As it is, 
there are too many seconds. Dam- 
aged goods are thrown on the market, 
with no thought of the result, except 
to get rid of them. 

Every baby ought to have the 
maker’s guarantee, and when he 
doesn’t come up to the mark he ought 
to be returned C. O. D. At present, 
however, there seems nothing to do 
but to mourn our gain. 
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HE WAS IT 


OUNG MAN—Miss Smith? 
New Maip—She’s engaged. 
“TI know it. 


I’m what she’s engaged to.” 


s 


ITS EFFECT ON 


HIM 


LTILE REMINGTON (A Kentucky lad)—Papa, what is a Prohibitionist? 
CoLonEL CorKriGHT—A Prohibitionist, my son, is a puhson who drinks 


watuh and talks like a fool. 























THE PRINCESS ELOPES 


By Harold MacGrath 


T is rather difficult these days for 
a man who takes such scant in- 
terest in foreign affairs—trust a 
whilom diplomat for that!—to follow 
the continual geographical disturb- 
ances of European surfaces. Thus, I 
cannot distinctly recall the exact loca- 
tion of the grand duchy of Barscheit 
or of the neighboring principality of 
Dopplekinn. It meets my needs and 
purposes, however, to say that Berlin 
and Vienna were easily accessible, and 
that a three hours’ journey would bring 
you under the shadow of the Carpathian 
range, where, in my diplomatic days, 
I used often to hunt the “bear that 
walks like a man.” Barscheit was 
known among her sister states as “‘the 
meddler,” the ‘maker of trouble,” and 
the duke as “Old Grumpy” —Brummer. 
To use a familiar Yankee expression, 
Barscheit had a finger in every pie. 
Whenever there was a political broth 
being made, whether in Italy, Prussia, 
Germany or Austria, Barscheit would 
snatch up a ladle and start in. She 
took care of her own affairs so easily 
that she had plenty of time to concern 
herself with the affairs of her neighbors. 
This is not to advance that Barscheit 
was wholly modern; far from it. The 
faults of Barscheit may be traced back 
to a certain historical pillar of salt, 
easily recalled by all those who attended 
Sunday school. “ Rubbering”’ is a vul- 
gar word, and I disdain to use it. 
When a woman looks around it is 
invariably a portent of trouble; the 
man forgets his important engagement, 
and runs amuck, knocking over people, 
principles and principalities. If As- 
pasia had not observed Pericles that 
memorable day; if there had not been 
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an oblique slant to Calypso’s eyes as 
Ulysses passed her way; if the eager 
Delilah had not offered favorable com- 
ment on Samson’s ringlets; in fact, if 
all the women in history and romance 
had gone about their affairs as they 
should have done what uninteresting 
reading history would be today! 
Now, this is a story of a woman who 
looked around, and of a man who did 
not keep his appointment on time; out 
of a grain of sand, a mountain. Of 
course there might have been other 
causes, but with these I’m not familiar. 
This duchy of Barscheit is worth 
looking into. Imagine a country with 
telegraph and telephone and medieval 
customs, a country with electric lights, 
railways, surface cars, hotel elevators 
and ancient laws! Something of the 
customs of the duchy must be told in 
the passing, though, for my part, I am 
vigorously against explanatory pas- 
sages in stories of action. Barscheit 
bristled with militarism; the little man 
always imitates the big one, but always 
lacks the big man’s excuses. Mili- 
tarism entered into and overshad- 
owed the civic laws. There were three 
things you might do without offense; 
you might bathe, eat and sleep, only 
you must not sleep out loud. One was 
hemmed in by a set of laws which had 
their birth in the dark dungeons of the 
Inquisition. They congealed the blood 
of a man born and bred in a commercial 
country. Ifyou broke a law, you were 
relentlessly punished; there was no 
mercy. In America we make laws and 
then hide them in dull-looking vol- 
umes which the public have neither the 
time nor the inclination to read. In 
this duchy of mine it was different ; you 




















ran into a law on every corner, in every 
park, in every public building; little 
oblong signs, enameled, which told you 
that you could mot do something or 
other—“ Forbidden!” The beauty of 
German laws is that when you learn all 
the things that you cannot do, you 
begin to find out that the things you 
can do are not worth a hang in the 
doing. 

As soon as a person learned to read 
he or she began life by reading these 
laws. If you could not read, so much 
the worse for you; you had to pay a 
guide who charged you almost as much 
as the full cost of the fine. 

The opposition political party in the 
United States is always howling mili- 
tarism. They haven't the slightest 
idea what it really is. One side, please, 
in Barscheit, when an officer came 
along, or take the consequences. If you 
carelessly bumped into him, you were 
knocked down. If you objected, you 
were arrested. If you struck back, 
ten to one you received a beating with 
the flat of the saber. And never, never 
mistake the soldiery for the police; 
that is to say, never ask an officer to 
direct you to any place. This is re- 
garded in the light of an insult. The 
cub-lieutenants did more to keep a 
passable sidewalk—for the passage of 
said cub-lieutenants—than all the 
magistrates put together. How they 
used to swagger up and down the 
K6nigstrasse, around the Platz, in and 
out of the restaurants! I remember 
doing some side-stepping myself, and I 
was a diplomat, supposed to be im- 
mune from the rank discourtesies of the 
military. But that was early in my 
career. 

In a year not so remote as not to be 
readily recalled, the United States 
packed me off to Barscheit because I 
had an uncle who was asenator. I was 
given some papers, the permission to 
hang out a shingle reading “‘ American 
Consul,” and the promise of my board 
and keep. My amusements were to be 
paid out of my own pocket. Straight- 
way I purchased three horses, found a 
capable Japanese valet, and selected 
a cozy house near the barracks, which 
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stood west of the Volksgarten, on the 
pretty lake. A beautiful road ran 
around this body of water, and it 
wasn’t long ere the officers began to 
pass comments .on the riding of “that 
wild American.” As I detest what is 
known as park-riding, you may very 
well believe that I circled the lake 
at a clip which must have opened the 
eyes of the easy-going officers. I grew 
quite chummy with a few of them; and 
I may speak of occasions when I did 
not step off the sidewalk as they came 
along. A man does more toward gain- 
ing the affections of foreigners by giving 
a good dinner now and then than by 
exploiting the most complete knowl- 
edge of international laws I gained 
considerable fame by my little dinners 
at Muller’s rathskeller, under the Con- 
tinental Hotel. 

Six months passed, during which I 
rode, read, drove and dined, the actual 
labors of the consulate being cared for 
by a German clerk who knew more 
about the business than I did. 

By this you will observe that diplo- 
macy has degenerated into the gentle 
art of exciting jaded palates and of 
scribbling one’s name across pass- 
ports; I know of no better definition. 
I forget what the largess of my office 
was. 

Presently there were terrible doings. 
The old reigning grand duke desired 
peace of mind, and, moving deter- - 
minedly toward this end, he declared 
in public that his niece, the young and 
tender Princess Hildegarde, should wed 
the Prince of Dopplekinn, whose vine- 
yards gave him a fine income. - This 
was finality; the avuncular guardian 
had waited long enough for his wilful 
ward to make up her mind as to the 
selection of a suitable husband; now 
he determined to take a hand in the 
matter. And you shall see how well 
he managed it. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to 
state that her highness had her own 
ideas of what a husband should be 
like, gathered, no doubt, from exe- 
crable translations from ‘‘Ouida” and 
the gentle Miss Braddon. A girl of 


twenty usually has a formidable re- 
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gard for romance, and the princess was 
fully up to the manner of her kind. 
If she could not marry romantically, 
she refused to marry at all. 

I can readily appreciate her uncle’s 
perturbation. I do not know how 
many princelings she thrust into utter 
darkness. She would never marry a 
man who wore glasses; this was too 
tall, that one too short; and when one 
happened along who was without vis- 
ible earmarks or signs of being shop- 
worn her refusal was based upon just— 
‘‘ Because !’’—a weapon as invincible as 
the fabled spear of Parsifal. She had 
spurned the addresses of Prince Misch- 
ler, laughed at those of the Count of 
(the short dash indicates 
the presence of a hyphen) and Gen- 
eral Muerrisch, of the emperor’s body- 
guard, who was, I’m sure, good enough 
—in his own opinion—for any woman. 
Every train brought to the capital 
some suitor with a consonated, hy- 
phenated name and a pedigree as long 
as a bore’s idea of afunny story. But 
the princess did not care for pedigrees 
that were squint-eyed or bow-legged. 
One and all of them she cast aside as 
unworthy of her consideration. Then, 
like the ancient worm, the duke turned. 
She should marry Dopplekinn, who, 
having no wife to do the honors in his 
castle, was wholly agreeable. 

The Prince of Dopplekinn reigned 








* over the neighboring principality. If 


you stood in the middle of it and were 
a baseball player, you could throw a 
stone across the frontier in any direc- 
tion. But the vineyards were among 
the finest in Europe. The prince was 
a widower, and among his own people 
was affectionately styled “der rot- 
nasig,” which, I believe, designates an 
illuminated proboscis. When he wasn’t 
fishing for rainbow trout he was sleep- 
ing in his cellars. He was often miss- 
ing at the monthly reviews, but no- 
body ever worried; they knew where 
to find him. And besides, he might 
just as well sleep in his cellars as in his 
carriage, for he never rode a horse if 
he could get out of doing so. He was 
really good-natured and easy-going, so 
lorfg as no one crossed him severely; 


and you could tell him a joke once and 
depend upon his understanding it im- 
mediately, which is more than I can 
say forthe duke: Years and years ago 
the prince had had a son; but at the 
tender age of three the boy had run 
away from the castle confines, and no 
one ever heard of him again. The ene- 
mies of the prince whispered among 
themselves that the boy had run away 
to escape compulsory military service, 
but the boy’s age precluded this accu- 
sation. The prince advertised, after 
the fashion of those times, sent out 
detectives and notified his various 
brothers; but his trouble went for 
nothing. Not the slightest trace of the 
boy could be found. So he was 
mourned for a season, regretted and 
then forgotten; the prince adopted the 
grape-arbor. 

I saw the prince once. I do not 
blame the Princess Hildegarde for her 
rebellion. The prince was not only 
old, he was fat and ugly, with little, 
elephant-like eyes that were always 
vein-shot, restless and full of mischief. 
He might have made a good father, but 
I have nothing to prove this. Those 
bottles of sparkling Moselle which he 
failed to dispose of to the American 
trade he gave to his brother in Bar- 
scheit or drank himself. He was sixty- 
eight years old. A nephew, three times 
removed, was waiting for the day when 
he should wabble around in the prince’s 
shoes. He was a lieutenant in the 
duke’s bodyguard, a quick-tempered, 
heady chap. Well, he never wabbled 
around in his uncle’s shoes, for he never 
got the chance. 

I hadn’t been in Barscheit a week 
before I heard a great deal about the 
princess. She was a famous horse- 
woman. This made me extremely anx- 
ious to meet her. Yet for nearly six 
months I never even got so much as a 
glimpse of her. Half the six months 
she was traveling through Austria, and 
the other half she kept out of my way. 
Not intentionally; she knew nothing 
of my existence; simply, fate moved 
us about blindly. At court she was 
invariably indisposed, and at the first 
court ball she retired before I arrived. 














I got up at all times, galloped over all 
roads, but never did I see her. And 
she rode alone, too, part of the time. 
And the one picture of her which I 
was lucky enough to see had been taken 
when she was six, and meant nothing 
to me in the way of identification. 
For all I know I might have passed 
her on the road. She became to me 
the Princess in the Invisible Cloak, pass- 
ing me often and doubtless deriding 
my efforts to discern her. My curios- 
ity became alarming. I couldn’t sleep 
for the thought of her. Finally we 
met, but the meeting was a great sur- 
prise to us both. This meeting hap- 
pened during the great hubbub of 
which I have just written; and at the 
same time I met another who had 
great weight in my future affairs. 
The princess and I became rather 
well acquainted—in what way you 
shall learn shortly, if you are pa- 
tient. I was not a gentleman, ac- 
cording to her code, but, in the his- 
toric words of the drug clerk, I was 
something just as good. She honored 
me with a frank, disinterested friend- 
ship, which still exists. I have yet 
among my fading souvenirs of diplo- 
matic service half a dozen notes com- 
manding me to get up at dawn and 
ride around the lake, something like 
sixteen miles. She was almost as reck- 
less a rider as myself. She was truly 
a famous rider, and a woman who sits 
well on a horse can never be aught but 
graceful. She was, in fact, youthful 
and charming, with the most magnifi- 
cent black eyes I ever beheld in a Teu- 
tonic head; witty, besides, and a song- 
stress of no ordinary talent. If I had 
been in love with her—which I sol- 
emnly vow I was not!—I should have 
called her beautiful and exhausted my 
store of complimentary adjectives. 
The basic cause of all this turmoil, 
about which I am to spin my narra- 
tive, lay in her education. I hold that 
a German princess should never be ed- 
ucated save as a German. By this I 


mean to convey that her education 
should not go beyond German litera- 
ture, German history, German venera- 
tion of laws, German manners and Ger- 
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man passivity and docility. The Prin- 
cess Hildegarde had been educated in 
England and France, which simplifies 
everything, or, I should say, to be 
exact, complicates everything. 

She possessed a healthy contempt for 
that what-d’-ye-call-it that hedges in 
aking. Having mingled with English- 
speaking people, she returned to her 
native land, her brain filled with the 
importance of feminine liberty of 
thought and action. Hence, she be- 
came the bramble which prodded the 
grand duke whichever way he turned. 
His days were filled with horrors; his 
nights with horses which did not have 
box-stalls in his stables. Never could 
he anticipate her in anything. On 
that day he placed guards around the 
palace she wrote verses or read mod- 
ern fiction; the moment he relaxed his 
vigilance she was away on some heart- 
rending escapade. Didn’t she scan- 
dalize the nobility by dressing up as a 
hussar and riding her famous black 
Mecklenberg cross-country? Hadn't 
she flirted outrageously with the 
French attaché and _ deliberately 
turned her back on the Russian min- 
ister, at the very moment, too, when 
negotiations were going on between 
Russia and Barscheit relative to a 
small piece of land in the Balkans? 
And, most terrible of all to relate, 
hadn’t she ridden a shining bicycle up 
the Konigstrasse, in broad daylight, 
and in bifurcated skirts, besides? I 
shall never forget the indignation of 
the press at the time of this last 
escapade, the stroke of apoplexy 
which threatened the duke, and the 
room with the barred window which 
the princess occupied one whole 
week. 

They burned the offensive bicycle in 
the courtyard of the palace, cere- 
moniously, too, and the princess had 
witnessed this solemn auto da fé from 
her barred window. It is no strain 
upon the imagination to conjure up 
the picture of her fine rage, her threat- 
ening hands, her compressed lips, her 
tearless, flashing eyes, as she saw her 
beautiful new wheel writhe and twist 
on the blazing fagots. But what the 
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deuce was a poor duke to do with a 
niece like this? 

For a time I feared. that the United 
States and the grand duchy of Bar- 
scheit would sever diplomatic relations. 
The bicycle was, unfortunately, of 
American make, and the manufac- 
turers wrote me personally that they 
considered themselves grossly insulted 
over the action of the duke. Diplo- 
matic notes were exchanged, and I 
finally prevailed upon the duke to 
state that he held the wheel harmless 
and that his anger had been directed 
solely against his niece. This letter 
was duly forwarded to the manufac- 
turers, who, after the manner of their 
kind, carefully altered the phrasing 
and used it in their magazine adver- 
tisements. They were so far appeased 
that they offered me my selection 
from the private stock. Happily the 
duke never read anything but the 
Fliegende Blatter and the Fugend, and 
thus war was averted. 

Later an automobile agent visited 
the town—at the secret bidding of her 
highness—but he was so unceremo- 
niously hustled over the frontier that 
his teeth must have rattled like a 
dancer’s castanets. It was a great 
country for expeditiousness, as you 
will find, if you do me the honor to 
follow me to the end. 

So the grand duke swore that his 
niece should wed Dopplekinn, and 
the princess vowed that she would not. 
The man who had charge of my horses 
said that one of the palace maids had 
recounted to him a dialogue which 
had taken place between the duke and 
his niece. As I was anxious to be off 
on the road I was compelled to listen 
to his gossip. 

Tue Granp Duxe—lIn two months’ 
time you shall wed the Prince of 
Dopplekinn. 

THE Princess—What! that old red- 
nosed? Never! I shall marry only 
where I love. 

Tue Granp Duke—Only where you 
love! (Sneers.) One would think, to 
hear you talk, that you were capable 
of loving something. 

THe Princess—You have yet to 


learn. I warn you not to force me. 
I promise to do something scandal- 
ous. I will marry one of the people— 
a man. 

Tue Granp Duxe—Bah! (Swears 
softly on his way down to the stables.) 

But the princess had in her mind a 
plan which, had it gone safely through, 
would have added many gray hairs to 
the duke’s scanty collection. It was 
a mighty ingenious plan, too, for a 
woman to figure out. 

In his attitude toward the girl the 
duke stood alone. Behind his back 
his ministers wore out their shoes in 
waiting on the caprices of the girl, 
while the grand duchess, half blind 
and half deaf, openly worshiped her 
wilful but wholly adorable niece, and 
abetted her in all her escapades. So 
far as the populace was concerned, she 
was the daughter of the favorite son, 
dead these eighteen years, and that 
was enough for them. Whatever she 
did was right and proper. But the 
hard-headed duke had the power to 
say what should be what, and he 
willed it that the Princess Hildegarde 
should marry his old comrade in arms, 
the Prince of Dopplekinn. 


But I haven’t explained how I 
finally did meet the princess. As I 
have already remarked, I used fre- 
quently to take long rides into the 
country, and sometimes I did not 
return till the following day. My 
clerk was always on duty, and the 
work never appeared to make him 
round-shouldered. 

I had ridden horses for years, and to 
throw a leg over a good mount was 
to me one of the greatest pleasures in 
the world. I delighted in stopping at 


‘the old feudal inns, in studying the 


stolid German peasant, in drinking 
from steins uncracked these hundred 
years, in inspecting ancient armor and 
gathering trifling romances attached 
thereto. And often I have had the 
courage to stop at some quaint, 
crumbling schloss or castle and ask 
for a night’s lodging for myself and 
horse. Seldom, if ever, did I meet 
with a refusal. I possessed the whim- 
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sical habit of picking out strange roads 
and riding on till night swooped down 
from the snow-capped mountains. 
I had a bit of poetry in my system 
that had never been completely 
worked out, and I was always imagin- 
ing that at the very next schloss or 
inn I was to hit upon some delec- 
table adventure. I was only twenty- 
eight, and inordinately fond of my 
Dumas. 

I rode in gray whipcord breeches, 
tan boots, a blue serge coat, white 
stock, and never a hat or cap till the 
snow blew. I used to laugh when the 
peasants asked leave to lend me a 
cap or to run back and find the one I 
had presumably lost. 

One night the delectable adventure 
for which I was always seeking came 
my way, and I was wholly unprepared 
for it. 

I had taken the highway south, that 
which seeks the valley beyond the 
lake. The moon-film lay mistily upon 
everything, on the far-off lake, on the 
great upheavals of stone and glacier 
above te, on the long white road that 
stretched out before me, ribbon-wise. 
High up the snow on the mountains 
resembled huge opals set in amethyst. 
I was easily twenty-five miles from the 
city; that is to say, I had been in the 
saddle some six hours. Nobody but a 
king’s messenger will ride a horse more 
than five miles an hour. I cast about 
for a place to spend the night. There 
was no tavern in sight, and the hovels 
I had passed during the closing hour 
offered no shelter for my horse. Sud- 
denly, around a bend in the road, I 
saw the haven I was seeking. It wasa 
rambling, tottering old castle, standing 
in the centre of a cluster of firs; and the 
tiles of the roofs and the ivy of the 
towers were shining silvern with the 
heavy fall of dew. 

Lady Chloe sniffed her kind, whin- 
nied, and broke into a trot. She 
knew sooner than I that there was life 
beyond the turn. We rode up to the 
gate, and I dismounted and stretched 
myself. I tried the gate. The lock 
hung loosely, like a paralytic hand. 
Evidently those inside had nothing 
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to fear from those outside. I grasped 
an iron bar and pushed in the gate, 
Chloe following knowingly at my heels. 
I could feel the crumbling rust on my 
gloves. Chloe whinnied again, and 
there came an answering whinny 
from somewhere in the rear of the 
castle. Somebody must be inside, I 
reasoned. 

There were lights in the left wing, 
but this part of the castle was sur- 
rounded by an empty moat, damp 
and weedy. This was not to be 
entered save by a ladder. There was 
a great central door, however, which 
had a modern appearance. The ap- 
proach was a broad graveled walk. I 
tied Lady Chloe to a tree, knotted the 
bridle-reins above her neck to prevent 
her from putting her restless feet 
into them, and proceeded toward 
the door. 

Of all the nights this was the one 
on which my usually lively imagination 
reposed. I was hungry and tired, 
and I dare say my little mare was. I 
wasn’t looking for an adventure; I 
didn’t want any adventure; I wanted 
nothing in the world but a meal 
and a bed. But for the chill of 
the night air—the breath of the 
mountain is cold at night—I should 
have been perfectly willing to sleep 
in the open. Down drawbridge, up 
portcullis! 

I boldly climbed the steps and 
groped around for the knocker. It 
was broken and useless, like the lock 
on the gate. And never a bell could 
I find. I swore softly and became 
impatient. People in Barscheit did 
not usually live in this slovenly 
fashion. What sort of a place was 
this? 

Suddenly I grew erect, every fiber 
in my body tense and expectant. 

A voice, lifted in song! A great, 
penetrating yet silkily mellow voice; 
a soprano; heavenly, not to say 
ghostly, coming as it did from the heart 
of this gloomy ruin of stone and iron. 
The jewel song from ‘ Faust,” too! 
How the voice rose, fell, soared again 
with intoxicating waves of sound! 
What permeating sweetness! I stood 











there, a solitary listener, so far as I 
knew, bewildered, my heart beating 
hard and fast. I forgot my hunger. 

Had I stumbled upon one of my 
dreams at last? Had Romance sud- 
denly relented, as a coquette some- 
times relents? For a space I knew 
not what todo. Then, with a shrug— 
I have never been accused of lacking 
courage—lI tried once more, by the aid 
of a match, to locate a bell. There 
was absolutely nothing; and the beat- 
ing of my riding-crop on the panels 
of that huge door would have been as 
noisy as a feather. I grasped the 
knob and turned it impatiently. Be- 
hold! the door opened without sound, 
and I stepped into the hallway, which 
was velvet black. 

The wonderful voice went on. I 
paused, with hands outstretched. Sup- 
posing I bumped into something? I 
took a step forward, another and 
another; I swung my crop in a half- 
circle; all was vacancy. I took an- 
other step, this time in the direction 
of the voice and _ started 
back with a smothered curse. Bang- 
ang! I had run into a suit of old 
armor, the shield of which had clattered 
to the stone floor. As I have ob- 
served, I am not a coward, but I had 
all I could do to keep my legs—which 
were stirrup-weary, anyhow—from 
knocking under me! 

Silence! 

The song died. All over that great 
rambling structure not even the reas- 
suring chirp of a cricket! I stood 
perfectly still. What the deuce 
should I do? Turn back? As I 
formed this question in my mind a 
draught of wind slammed the door 
shut. I was in for it, sure enough; I 
was positive that I could never re- 
locate that door. There was nothing 
to do but wait, and wait with straining 
ears. They might be revolutionists, 
conspirators, counterfeiters. Heaven 
knows how long I waited. 

Soon I heard a laugh, light, infec- 
tious, fearless! Then I heard a voice, 


soft and pleading. 
“Don’t go; in mercy’s name, don’t 
go, Gretchen! 


You may be killed!” 
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English! I had actually heard a 
voice speak my native tongue. 

“Nonsense, Betty! I am not afraid 
of any ghost that ever walked, rode 
or floated.” 


“Ghost? It may be a burglar!” 
ding Or Steinbock! We shall find noth- 
in: Tas 

Indeed! 


“Nothing but a rat, bungling about 
in the armor.” The laughter came 
again. ‘You are not afraid, Betty?” 

“Only cautious. But how can you 
laugh? A rat?” cried a voice rather 


anxiously. “‘Why, they are as big as 
dogs!” 

“ But arrant cowards.” 

Ha! one of these voices spoke 


English as its birthright; the other 
spoke with an accent, that is to say, 
by adoption. Into what had I fallen? 
Whither had my hunger brought me? 
I was soon to learn. 

There came a faint thread of light 
on one side of the hall, such as ma 
be likened to that which filters under 
a door-sill. Presently this was fol- 
lowed by the sound of jangling brass 
rings. A heavy velvet portiére— 
which I, being in darkness, had not 
discovered—slipped back. My glance, 
rather blinded, was first directed 
toward the flame of the candle. Then 
I lowered it—and surrendered forever 
and forever! 

I beheld two faces in profile, as it 
were, one side in darkness, the other 
tinted and glowing like ancient ivory. 
I honestly confess to you that in all my 
wanderings—and they have been fre- 
quent and many—lI never saw such an 
enchanting picture or two more ex- 
quisite faces. One peered forth with 
hesitant bravery, the other—she who 
held the candle—with cold, tranquil 
inquiry. 

All my fears, such as they were, left 
meinstantly. Besides, I was not with- 
out a certain amount of gallantry and 
humor. I stepped squarely into the 
light and bowed. 

“Ladies, I am indeed not a ghost, 
but I promise you that I shall be if lam 
not offered something to eat at once!” 

Tableau! 






































































II 


““Wuat are you doing here?’’ asked 
she with the candle, her midnight eyes 
drawing down her brows into a frown 
of displeasure. 

I bowed. “To begin with, I find a 
gate unlocked, and being curious, I 
open it; then I find a door unlatched, 
and I enter. Under these unusual cir- 
cumstances I am forced to ask the 
same question of you; what are you 
doing here in this ruined castle? If it 
isn’t ruined, it is deserted, which 
amounts to the same thing.” This 
was impertinent, especially on the part 
of a self-invited guest. 

“That is my affair, sir. I have a 
right here, now and at all times.” Her 
voice was cold and authoritative. 
“There is an inn six miles farther down 
the road; this is a private residence. 
Certainly you cannot remain here over- 
night.” 

“Six miles?’ I echoed dismally. 
“Madame, if I have seemed imperti- 
nent, pardon me. I have been in the 
saddle six hours. I have ridden nearly 
thirty miles since this afternoon. I am 
dead with fatigue. At least give me 
time to rest a bit before taking up the 
way again. I admit that the manner 
of my entrance was informal; but how 
was I to know? There was not even 
a knocker on the door by which to 
make known my presence to you.” 
The truth is, I did not want to go at 
once. No one likes to stumble into an 
adventure—enchanting as this prom- 
ised to be—and immediately pop out 
of it. An idea came to me, serviceable 
rather than brilliant. “I am an Ameri- 
can. My German is poor. I speak no 
French. I have lost my way; it would 
seem I am hungry and tired. To ride 
six miles farther right now is a physical 
impossibility; and I am very fond of 
my horse.”’ 

“He says he is hungry, Gretchen,” 
said the English girl, dropping easily 
into the French language as a vehicle 
of speech. (I was a wretch, I know, 
but I simply could not help telling 
that lie; I didn’t want to go; and they 
might be conspirators.) ‘‘ Besides,” 
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went on the girl, “he looks like a 
gentleman.” 

“We cannot always tell a gentleman 
in the candle-light,”’ replied Gretchen, 
eying me critically and shrewdly and 
suspiciously. 

As for me, I gazed from one to the 
other, inquiringly, after the manner of 
one who hears a tongue not under- 
standable. 

“He’s rather nice,” was the English 
girl’s comment; “ and his eyes strike me 
as being too steady to be dishonest.” 

I had the decency to burn in the 
ears. I had taken the step, so now I 
could not draw back. I sincerely 
hoped that they would not exchange 
any embarrassing confidences. When 
alone women converse upon many pe- 
culiar topics; and conversing in a tongue 
which they supposed to be unknown 
to me, these two were virtually alone. 

“But, my dear child,” the other re- 
turned argumentatively, “we cannot 
offer hospitality to a strange man this 
night of all nights. Think of what is 
to be accomplished.” 

(So something was to be accom- 
plished? I was right, then, in deceiv- 
ing them. To accomplish something 
on a night like this, far from habitation, 
had all the air of a conspiracy.) 

“Feed him and his horse, and I'll 
undertake to get you rid of him before 
that detestable Steinbock comes. Be- 
sides, he might prove a valuable wit- 
ness in drawing up the papers.” 

(Papers?) 

“TI never thought of that. It will 
not do to trust Steinbock wholly.” 
Gretchen turned her searching eyes 
once more upon me. I confess that I 
had some difficulty in steadying my 
own. There are some persons to whom 
one cannot lie successfully; one of 
them stood before me. But I rather 
fancy I passed through the ordeal with 
at least half a victory. “Will you 
go your way after an hour’s rest?” 
she asked, speaking in the familiar 
tongue. 

“T promise.” It was easy to make 
this promise. I wasn’t a diplomat for 
nothing. I knew how to hang on, to 
dodge under, to go about. 
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“Follow me,’’ Gretchen commanded 
briefly. F 

(Who was she? 
on?) 

We passed through the gloomy salon. 
A damp, musty odor struck my sense 
of smell. I was positive that the castle 
was uninhabited, save for this night. 
Three candles burned on the mantel, 
giving to the gloom a mysterious, pal- 
pitating effect. The room beyond was 
the dining-room, richly paneled in 
wine-colored mahogany. This was 
better; it was cheerful. A log crackled 
in the fireplace. There were plenty of 
candles. There was a piano, too. 
This belonged to the castle; a heavy 
tarpaulin covering lay heaped at one 
side. There was a mahogany side- 
board that would have sent a collector 
of antiques into raptures, and a 
table upon which lay the remains of a 
fine supper. My mouth watered. I 
counted over the good things: roast 
pheasant, pink ham, a sea-food salad, 
asparagus, white bread and unsalted 
butter, an alcohol-burner over which 
hung a teapot, and besides all this there 
was a pint of La Rose which was but 
half emptied. Have you ever been in 
the saddle half a day? If you have, 
you will readily appreciate the appe- 
tite that was warring with my curios- 
ity. 

“Eat,” bade she who was called 
Gretchen. 

“ And my horse?” 

“Where is it?” 

“Tied to a tree by the gate.” 

She struck a Chinese gong. From 
the kitchens appeared an elderly servi- 
tor who looked to me more fitted to 
handle a saber than a carving-knife; at 
least, the scar on his cheek impressed 
me with this idea. (I found out later 
that he was an old soldier, who lived 
alone in the castle as care-taker.) 

“Take this gentleman’s horse to the 
stables and feed him,”’ said Gretchen. 
“You will find the animal by the gate.” 

With a questioning glance at me 
the old fellow bowed and made off. 

I sat down, and the two women 
brought the various plates and placed 
them within reach. Their beautiful 


What was going 


hands flashed before my eyes and now 
and then a sleeve brushed my shoulders. 

“Thank you,” I murmured. “I 
will eat first, and then make my apolo- 
gies.” 

This remark caught the fancy of 
Gretchen. She laughed. It was the 
same laughter I had heard while 
standing in the great hall. 

“Will you drink tea, or would you 
prefer to finish this Bordeaux?” she 
asked pleasantly. 

“The wine, if you please; otherwise 
the effect of the meal and the long 
hours in the wind will produce sleepi- 
ness. And it would be frightfully 
discourteous on my part to fall asleep 
in my chair. I am very hard to 
awake.” 

The English girl poured out the 
wine and passed the goblet to me. I 
touched my lips to the glass, and bent 
any head politely. Then I resolutely 
proceeded to attack the pheasant and 
ham. I must prove to these women 
that at least I was honest in regatd to 
my hunger. I succeeded in causing a 
formidable portion of the food to dis- 
appear. 

And then I noticed that neither of 
the young women seated herself while 
I ate. I understood. There was no 
hostility in this action; nothing but 
formality. They declined to sit in 
the presence of an unwelcome stranger, 
thus to deny his equality from a social 
point of view. I readily accepted 
this decision on their part. They 
didn’t know who I was. They stood 
together by the fireplace and carried 
on a conversation in low tones. 

How shall I describe them? The 
elder of the two, the one who seemed 
to possess all the authority, could not 
have been more than twenty. Her 
figure was rather matured, yet it was 
delicate. Her hair was tawny, her 
skin olive in shade and richly tinted 
at the cheek-bones. Her eyes, half 
framed by thick, black-arching brows, 
reminded me of woodland pools in the 
dusk of evening; depths unknown, 
cool, refreshing in repose. The chin 
was resolute, the mouth was large but 
shapely and brilliant, the nose pos- 
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sessed those delicate nostrils of all 
sensitive beings—that is to say, 
thoroughbreds; altogether a confusing, 
bewildering beauty. At one moment 
I believed her to be Spanish, at the 
next I was positive that she was 
Teutonic. I could not discover a 
single weak point, unless impulsive- 
ness shall be called weakness; this 
sign of impulsiveness was visible in 
the lips. 

The other—well, I couldn’t help it. 
It was kismet, fate, the turn in the 
road, what you will. I fell heels over 
head in love with her at once. She 
was charming, exquisite, one of those 
delicate creatures who always appear 
in enchantments; a Bouguereau child 
grown into womanhood, made to fit 
the protecting frame of a man’s arms. 
Love steals into the heart when we 
least expect him; and then, to get him 
out! Eyes she had as blue as the 
figean Sea in windy days, blue as the 
cloud-winnowed sky of a winter’s twi- 
light, blue as sapphires—Irish eyes! 
Her hair was as dark and silken as a 
plume from the wings of night. (Did 
I not say that I had some poetry in 

my system?) The shape of her mouth 

‘ Never mind; I can recall only 
the mad desire to kiss it. A graceful 
figure, a proud head, a slender hand, a 
foot so small that I wondered if it 
really poised, balanced or supported 
her young body. Tender she must be, 
and loving, enclitical rather than erect 
like her authoritative companion. She 
was adorable. 

All this inventory of feminine 
charms was taken by furtive glances, 
sometimes caught—or were they tak- 
ing an inventory of myself? Pres- 
ently my appetite became singularly 
submissive. Hunger often is satisfied 
by the feeding of the eyes. I dropped 
my napkin on the table and pushed 
back my chair. They ceased con- 
versing. 

“Ladies,” said I courteously, “I offer 
you my sincere apologies for this in- 
nocent intrusion.” I looked at my 
watch. “I believe that I was given an 
hour’s respite. So, then, I have 
thirty minutes to my account.” 











The women gazed at each other. 
One laughed, and the other smiled ; it 
was the English girl who laughed this 
time. I liked the sound of it better 
than any I had yet heard. 

(Pardon another parenthesis. I 
hope you haven’t begun to think that 
I am the hero of this comedy. Let it 
be farthest from your thoughts. I am 
only a passive bystander.) 

7 sincerely trust that your hunger 
is appeased,” said the one who had 
smiled. 

“It is, thank you.” I absently 
fumbled in my coat pockets, then 
guiltily dropped my hands. What a 
terrible thing force of habit is! 

“You may smoke,” said the Bou- 
guereau child who was grown into 
womanhood. Wasn’t that fine of her? 
And wasn’t it rather observant, too? 
I learned later that she had a brother 
who was fond of tobacco. To her eyes 
my movement was a familiar one. 

“With your kind permission,” said I 
gratefully. I hadn’t had a smoke in 
four hours. 

I owned to a single good cigar, the 
last of my importation. I lighted it 
and blew forth a snowy billow of 
heavenly aroma. I know something 
about human nature, even the femi- 
nine side of it. A presentable young 
man with a roll of aromatic tobacco 
seldom fails to win the confidence of 
those about him. With that cloud 
of smoke the raw edge of formality 
smoothed down. 

“Had you any particular destina- 
tion?”’ asked Gretchen. 

“None at all. The road took my 
fancy, and I simply followed it.” 

“Ah! that is one of the pleasures of 
riding—to go wherever the inclination 
bids. I ride.” 

We were getting on famously. 

“Do you take long journeys?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Often.” 

“Tt is the most exhilarating of 
sports,”’ said the Enchantment. “The 
scenery changes, there are so many 
things that charm and engage your 
interest, the mountains, the water- 
ways, the old ruins. Have you ever 























whistled to the horses afield - and 
watched them come galloping down to 
the wall? It is fine. In England 
. . .” But her mouth closed sud- 
denly. She was talking to a stranger. 

I love enthusiasm in a woman. It 
colors her cheeks and makes her eyes 
sparkle. I grew a bit bolder. 

“TI heard a wonderful voice as I 
approached the castle,” said I. 

Gretchen shrugged. 

“T haven’t heard its equal outside 
of Berlin or Paris,’’ I went on. 

“Paris?” said Gretchen, laying a 
neat little trap for me into which my 
conceit was soon to tumble me. 
“Paris is a marvelous city.” 

“There is no city to equal it. Inso- 
much as we three shall never meet 
again, will you not do me the honor to 
repeat that jewel song from ‘Faust’?” 
My audacity did not impress her in the 
least. 

“You can scarcely expect me to give 
a supper to a stranger and then sing 
for him, besides,’’ said Gretchen, a 
chill again stealing into her tones. 
“These Americans!’ she observed to 
her companion in French. 

I laid aside my cigar, approached 
the piano, and sat down. I struck a 
few chords and found the instrument 
to be in remarkably good order. I 
played two of Chopin’s “ Polonaises,”’ I 
tinkled Grieg’s “Papillons,” then I 
ceased. 

“That is to pay for my supper,” I 
explained. 

Next I played “Le Courier,” and 
when I had finished that I turned 
again, rising. 

“That is to pay for my horse’s sup- 
per.” 

Gretchen’s good humor returned. 

“Whoever you are, sir,” her tone 
no longer repellent, “you are amusing. 
Pray, tell us whom we have the honor 
to entertain?”’ 

“T haven't the vaguest idea who my 
hostess is,’’ evasively. 

“It is quite out of the question. 
You are the intruder.” 

“Call me Mr. Intruder, 
said I. 

It was, you will agree, a novel ad- 


then,”’ 
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venture. 
hugely. 

“Who do you suppose this fellow 
is?”’ Gretchen asked. 

“He says he is an American, and I 
believe he is. What Americans are in 
Barscheit?”’ 

“I know of none at all. What shall 
we do to get rid of him?” 

All this was carried on with un- 
studied rudeness. They were women 
of high and noble quality; and as I was 
an interloper, I could take no excep- 
tion to a conversation in a language I 
had stated I did not understand. If 
they were rude, I had acted in a man- 
ner unbecoming a gentleman. Still, 
I was somewhat on the defensive. I 
took out my watch. My hour was up. 

“T regret that I must be off,”’ I said 
ruefully. ‘‘It is much pleasanter here 
than on the road.”’ 

“T cannot ask you to remain here. 
You will find the inn a very comfortable 
place for the night,’’ was Gretchen’s 
suggestion. 

“Before I go, may I ask in what 
manner I might serve as a witness?” 
Ere the words had fully crossed my 
lips I recognized that my smartness had 
caused me to commit an unpardonable 
blunder for a man who wished to show 
up well in an adventure of this sort. 
(But fate had a hand in it, as presently 
you shall see.) 

Gretchen laughed, but the sound was 
harsh and metallic. She turned to her 
companion, who was staring at me with 
startled eyes. 

“What did I tell you? You cannot 
tell a gentleman in the candle-light.” 
To me she said: “I thought as much. 
You have heard ‘Faust’ in Paris, but 
you know nothing of the French lan- 
guage. You claimed to be a gentle- 
man, yet you have permitted us to con- 
verse in French.” 

“Was it polite of you to use it?” I 
asked. “All this,” with a wave of the 
hand, “appears mysterious. This is 
not a habitated residence. Your pres- 
ence here is even less satisfactorily 
explained than mine. If I denied the 
knowledge of French it was because I 
wasn’t sure of my surroundings. It 


I was beginning to enjoy it 
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was done in self-defense rather than in 
the desire to play a trick. And in this 
language you speak of witnesses, of 
papers, of the coming of a man you do 
not trust. It looks very much like a 
conspiracy.”’ I gathered up my gloves 
and riding-crop. I believed that I had 
extricated myself rather well. 

“This is my castle,” said Gretchen, 
gently shaking off the warning hand 
of her companion. “If I desire to 
occupy it for a night, who shall gainsay 
me? If I leave the latches down, that 
is due to my knowledge that I fear no 
one. Now, sir, you have eaten the 
bread of my table, and I demand to 
know who yov are. If you do not tell 
me at once, I shall be forced to confine 
you here till I am ready to leave.” 

“Confine me!” nonplussed. This 
was more than I had reckoned on. 

“Yes.”” She reached out to strike 
the gong. (I cannot be blamed for sur- 
rendering so tamely. I didn’t know 
that the old servitor was the only man 
around.) 

“T am the American consul at Bar- 
scheit.” 

The two women drew together in- 
stinctively, as if one desired to protect 
the other from some unknown calamity. 
What the deuce was it all about? All 
at once Gretchen thrust aside her friend 
and approached. The table was be- 
tween us, and she rested her hands upon 
it. Our glances met and clashed. 

“Did the duke send you here?” she 
demanded repellently. 

“The duke?” I was getting deeper 
than ever. “The duke?” 

“Yes. I am the Princess Hilde- 
garde.” 


III 


Tue Princess Hildegarde of Bar- 
scheit! My gloves and riding-crop 
slipped from my nerveless fingers to 


the floor. A numbing, wilting sensa- 
tion wrinkled my spine. The Princess 
Hildegarde of Barscheit! She stood 


opposite me, the woman—ought I not 
to say girl?—for whom I had been 
seeking, after a fashion, 
months! 


all these 
The beautiful madcap who 








took the duchy by the ears, every now 
and then, and tweaked them! The 
princess herself, here in this lonely 
old castle into which I had so care- 
lessly stumbled! Romance, enchant- 
ment! Oddly enough, the picture of 
her riding a bicycle flashed through 
my brain, and this was followed by 
another, equally engaging, the hussar 
who rode cross-country, to the horror 
of the conservative element at court. 

“The Princess Hildegarde!” I mur- 
mured stupidly. 

“Yes. I have asked you a ques- 
tion, sir. Or shall I put the question 
in French?” ironically. ‘‘Was it the 
duke who sent you here?” 

There was a look in her superb eyes 
which told me that it would have been 
to her infinite pleasure to run a sword 
through my black and villainous heart. 
Presently I recovered. With forced 
calm I stooped and collected my gloves 
and crop. 

“Your highness, what the deuce has 
the duke to do with my affairs, or I 
with his? As an American, you would 
scarcely expect me to meddle with 
your private affairs. You are the last 
person in the world I thought to meet 
this night. I represent the United 
States in this country, and though I 
am inordinately young, I have ac- 
quired the habit of attending to my 
own affairs,” 

From the angry face in front of me 
I turned to the dismayed face beyond. 
There must have been a question in 
my glance. The young woman drew 
herself up proudly. 

“T am the Honorable Betty Moore.” 

(The princess’s schoolmate in Eng- 
land !) 

Her highness stood gnawing the 
knuckle of a forefinger, undecided as 
to what path of action to enter, to 
reach a satisfactory end. My very 
rudeness convinced her more than 
anything else that I spoke the truth. 

“How, then, did you select this par- 
ticular road?”’ still entertaining some 
doubt. 

“It is a highway, free to all. But 
I have already explained that,” I an- 
swered quietly. I moved deliberately 















toward the door, but with a cat-like 
movement she sprang in front of me. 
“Well, your highness?” 

“Wait!” she commanded, extending 
an authoritative arm (lovely, too!). 
“Since you are here, and since you 
know who I am, you must remain.” 

“Must?” I repeated, taken aback. 

““Must! My presence here ought not 
to be known to anyone. When you 
witness that which shall take place 
here tonight, you will understand.” 
Her tone lost its evenness; it trembled 
and became a bit wild. 

“In what manner may I be of serv- 
ice to your highness?” I asked pleas- 
antly, laying aside my gloves and crop 
again. “I can easily give you my 
word of honor as a gentleman not 
to report your presence here; but if I 
am forced to remain, I certainly de- 
mand. e 

“Desire,” she corrected, the old fire 
in her eyes. 

“Thank you. I desire, then, to 
know the full reason; for I cannot be a 
party to anything which may reflect 
upon the consulate. For myself, I do 
not care.” What harebrained esca- 
pade was now in the air? 

The princess walked over to the 
mantel and rested her arms upon it, 
staring wide-eyed into the fire. Sev- 
eral minutes passed. I waited pa- 
tiently; but to tell the truth I was on 
fire with curiosity. At length my 
patience was rewarded. 

“You have heard that I am to 
marry the Prince of Dopplekinn,” she 
began. 

I nodded. 

“Doubtless you have also heard of 
my determination not to marry him,” 
she went on. 

Again I nodded. 

“Well, I am not going to marry him.” 

I was seized with the desire to laugh, 
but dared not. What had all this to 





do with my forced detainment in the 
castle? 

“Betty,” said the princess, turning 
imploringly to her companion (what a 
change!), “‘ you tell him.’ 

“ I a 
back. 


The Honorable Betty drew 
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(Had they kidnapped old Dopple- 
kinn? I wondered). 

“TI cannot tell him,” cried her high- 
ness miserably, “I simply cannot. 
You must do it, Betty. It is now ab- 
solutely necessary that he should know 
everything; it is absolutely vital that 
he be present. Perhaps heaven has 
senthim. Do youunderstand? Now, 
tell him!’ 

And, wonders to behold! she who 
but a few minutes gone had been a 
princess in everything, cold, seeing, 
tranquil, she fled from the room. (De- 
cidedly this was growing interesting. 
What had they done?) Thus, the 
Honorable Betty Moore and his ex- 
cellency, the American consul at Bar- 
scheit, were left staring into each oth- 
er’s eyes fully a minute. 

“You will, of course, pledge me your 
word of honor?” She who had recently 
been timid now became cool and even- 
pulsed. 

“If in pledging it I am asked to do 
nothing to discredit my office. I am 
not an independent individual,” smil- 
ing to put her more atease. (I haven’t 
the least doubt that I would have com- 
mitted any sort of folly had she re- 
quired it of me.) 

“You have my word, sir, that you 
will be asked to do nothing dishonor- 
able. On the other hand, you will con- 
fer a great favor upon her highness, who 
is in great trouble and is seeking a way 
to escape it.” 

“Command me,” said I promptly. 

“Her highness is being forced into 
marriage with a man who is old enough . 
to be her grandfather. She holds him 
in horror, and will go to any length to 
make this marriage an impossibility. 
For my part, I have tried to convince 
her of the futility of resisting her royal 
uncle’s will.” (Sensible little Brit- 
isher!) ‘What she is about to do will 
be known only to four persons, one of 
whom is a downright rascal.” 

“A rascal?” slipped my lips, half un- 
consciously. “I trust that I haven’t 
given you that impression,” I added 
eagerly. (A rascal? The plot was 
thickening to formidable opaqueness.) 
“No, no!” she cried hastily, with a 

















flash of summer on her lips. (What 
is more charming than an English 
woman with a clear sense of the humor- 
ous?) “You haven’t given me that 
impression at all.” 

“Thank you.” My vanity ex- 
panded under the genial warmth of 
this knowledge. It was quite possible 
that she looked upon me favorably. 

“To proceed. There is to be a kind 
of mock marriage here tonight, and you 
are to witness it.” She watched me 
sharply. 

I frowned. 

“Patience! Not literally a mock 
marriage, but the filling out of a bogus 
certificate.” 

“T do not understand at all.” 

“You have heard of Hermann Stein- 
bock, a cashiered officer?” 

“Yes. I understand that he is the 
rascal to whom you refer.” 

‘Well, this certificate is to be filled 
out completely. To outwit the duke, 
her highness commits ™ 

“A forgery.” 

“It is a terrible thing to do, but she 
has gone too far to withdraw now. She 
is to become the wife of Hermann Stein- 
bock. She wishes to show the certifi- 
cate to the duke.” 

“But the banns have been made 
public.” 

“That does not matter.” 

“But why detain me?” I was grow- 
ing restless. It was all folly, and no 
good would come of it. 

“It is necessary that a gentleman 
should be present. The care-taker, 
while thoroughly honest and trustwor- 
thy, is not a gentleman. I have said 
that Steinbock isarascal. AsI review 
the events, I begin to look upon your 
arrival as timely. Steinbock is not a 
reliable quantity.” 

“I begin to perceive.” 

“He is to receive one thousand 
crowns for his part in the ceremony; 
then he is to leave the country.” 

“But the priest’s signature, the 
notary’s seal, the iron-clad formalities 
which attend all these things!” I 
stammered. 

“You will recollect that her highness 
is a princess of the blood. Seldom is 
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she refused anything in Barscheit.” 
She went to a small secretary and 
produced a certificate, duly sealed and 
signed. There lacked nothing but 
Steinbock’s name. 

“But the rascal will boast about it! 
He may blackmail all of you. He may 
convince the public that he has really 
married her highness.” 

“I think not. We have not moved 
in this blindly. Steinbock we know 
to have forged the name of the minister 
of finance. We hold this sword above 
his head. And if he should speak or 
boast of it, your word would hold 
greater weight than his. Do you 
understand now?” 

“Yes, I understand. But I believe 
that I am genuinely sorry to have 
blundered into this castle tonight.”’ 

“Oh, if you lack courage—” care- 
lessly. 

I laughed. “I am not afraid of 
twenty Steinbocks.” 

Her laughter echoed mine. “Come, 
Mr. By the way, I believe 
I do not know your name.” 

“Warrington—Arthur Warrington.” 

“That is a very good English name, 
and a gentleman possessing it will 
never leave two women in a predica- 
ment like this. You will understand 
that we dare not trust anyone at 
court. Relative to her highness, the 
duke succeeds in bribing all.” 

“But a rascal like Steinbock!” 

“TI know,” a bit wearily. 

“It is pardonable to say that I be- 
lieve her highness has been very fool- 
ish.” 

The girl made a gesture which con- 
ceded this fact. “It is too late to re- 
treat, as I have told you. Steinbock 
is already on the way. We must trust 
him. But you?” 

~ After all, what’s a consulate amount 
to?” 

This seemed to be answer enough. 
She extended her hand in a royal 
fashion. I took it in one of mine, bent 
and kissed it respectfully. Apparently 
she had expected the old-fashioned 
hand-shake familiar to our common 
race, for I observed that she started 
as my lips came into contact with the 

















back of her hand. As for me, when 
my lips touched the satin flesh I knew 
that it was all over. 

“Your highness!” she called. 

The princess returned. She looked 
at me with a mixture of fierceness and 
defiance, humility and supplication. 
I had always supposed her to be a sort 
of hobbledehoy; instead, she was one 
of those rare creatures who possess all 
the variant moods of the sex. I could 
readily imagine all the young fellows 
falling violently in love with her; all 
the young fellows save one. I glanced 
furtively at the Honorable Betty. 

“ He knows all?” asked her highness, 
her chin tilted aggressively. 

“ Everything.” 

“What must you think of me?” 
There was that in her highness’s tone 
which dared me to express any opinion 
that was not totally complimentary. 

“T am not sufficiently well-born to 
pass an opinion upon your highness’s 


actions,” I replied, with excusableirony. - 


“Excellent!” she exclaimed. “I 
have grown weary of sycophants. You 
are not afraid of me at all.” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” I de- 
clared. 

“You will not regret what you are 
about to do. I can make it very 
pleasant for you in Barscheit—or very 
unpleasant.” But this threatening 
supplement was made harmless by the 
accompanying smile. 

‘May I offer the advice of rather a 
worldly man?” 

“Well?” 

“When Steinbock comes bid him go 
about his business.” 

The Honorable Betty nodded ap- 
provingly, but her highness shrugged. 

“Since you are decided,” and I 
bowed. ‘“‘Now, what time does this 
fellow put in his appearance?” 

Her highness beamed upon the Hon- 
orable Betty. ‘I like the way he says 
‘this fellow’; it reassures me. He is 
due at nine o’clock; that is to say, in 
half an hour. I will give you these 
directions. I do not wish Steinbock 
to know of your presence here. You 
will hide in the salon, close to the por- 
tiéres, within call. Moreover, I shall 
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have to impose upon you the disagree- 
able duty of playing the listener. Let 
nothing escape your ear or your eye. 
I am not certain of this fellow Stein- 
bock, though I hold a sword above his 
head.” 

“‘But where are your men?”’ I asked. 

She smiled. ‘There is no one here 
but Leopold.” 

“Your highness to meet Steinbock 
alone?” 

“T have no fear of him; he knows 
who I am.” 

“Everything shall be done as you 
wish.” I secretly hoped I might have 
an opportunity to punch Steinbock’s 

ead 


“Thank you.” The transition of her 
moods always left me in wonder. 
“Play something; it is impossible to 
talk.” She perched herself on the 
broad arm of the Honorable Betty’s 
chair, and the arms of the two women 
went lovingly around one another. 

It was something for a man to gain 
the confidence, in so short a time, of 
two such women. I felt as brave as 
Bayard. So I sat down before the 
piano and played. My two accom- 
plishments are horseback riding and 
music, and I candidly tell you that I 
am as reckless at one as at the other. 
I hada good memory. I played mostly 
from Chaminade, as her fancies are 
always airy and agreeable and unmel- 
ancholy. I was attacking “The Flat- 
terer” when her highness touched my 
arm. 

“Hark!” 

We all listened intently. The sound 
of beating hoofs came distinctly. A 
single horseman was galloping along 
the highway toward the castle. It 
grew nearer and nearer. Presently the 
sound ceased to be. I rose quietly. 

“It is time I made myself scarce, 
for doubtless this rider is the man.” 

The princess paled for a moment, 
while her companion nervously plucked 
at the edges of her handkerchief. 

‘ “Go,” said the former; “and be 
watchful.” 

I then took up my position behind 
the portiéres. Truly I had stumbled 
into an adventure; but how to stumble 
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out again? If the duke got wind of it, 
it would mean my recall, and I was of 
a mind, just then, that I was going to 
be particularly fond of Barscheit. 

All was silent. A door closed, and 
then came the tread of feet. I peered 
through the portiéres shortly to see 
the entrance of two men, one of whom 
was the old care-taker. His compan- 
ion was a dark, handsome fellow, of 
Hungarian gipsy type. There was a 
devil-may-care air about him that fitted 
him well. It was Steinbock. He was 
dressed with scrupulous care in spite 
of the fact that he wore riding clothes. 
It is possible that he recognized the 
importance of the event. One did not 
write one’s name under a princess’s 
every day, even though in mockery. 
There was a half-smile on his face that 
I did not like. 

“Your highness sees that I am 
prompt,” uncovering. 

“It is well. Let us proceed at once to 
conclude the matter in hand,” she said. 

“Wholly at your service!” 

(Hang the fellow’s impudence! How 
dared he use that jovial tone?) 

I heard the crackle of parchment. 
The certificate was being unfolded. (It 
occurred to me that while she was 
about it the princess might just as well 
have forged the rascal’s name and 
wholly dispensed with his services. 
The whole affair struck me as being in- 
effective; nothing would come of it. 
If she tried to make the duke believe 
that she had married Steinbock, her 
uncle would probe the matter to the 
bottom, and in the end cover her with 
ridicule. But you cannot tell a young 
woman anything, not when she is a 
princess and in the habit of having her 
own way. It is remarkable how stupid 
clever women can be at times. The 
Honorable Betty understood, but her 
highness would not be convinced. 
Thus she suffered this needless affront. 
Pardon this parenthesis, but when one 
talks from behind a curtain the paren- 
thesis is the only available thing.) 
There was silence. I saw Steinbock 
poise the pen, then scribble on the 
parchment. It was done. I stirred 
restlessly. 
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“There!” cried Steinbock. His voice 
did not lack a certain triumph. “ And 
now for the duplicate.” 

Her highness stuffed the document 
into the bosom of her dress. ‘There 
will be no duplicate.” The frigidity of 
her tones would have congealed the 
blood of an ordinary rascal. But 
Steinbock was not ordinary. 

“But suppose the duke comes to me 
for verification?’’ he reasoned. 

“You will be on the other side of 
the frontier. Here are your thousand 
crowns.” 

The barb of her contempt pene- 
trated even his thick epidermis. His 
smile hardened. 

“T was once a gentleman; I did not 
always accept money for aiding in 
shady transactions.” 

“Neither your sentiments nor your 
opinions are required. Now, observe 
me carefully,” continued her highness. 
“T shall give you twenty-four hours to 
cross the frontier in any direction you 
choose. If after that time you are 
found in Barscheit, I promise to hand 
you over to the police.” 

“It has been a great day,” said the 
rascal, with a laugh. “A thousand 
crowns!” 

I separated the portiéres an inch. 
He stood at the side of the piano, upon 
which he leaned an elbow. He was 
certainly handsome, much sought after 
by women of a low class. The prin- 
cess stood at Steinbock’s left and the 
Honorable Betty at his right, erect, 
their faces expressing nothing, so 
forced was the repose. 

“T never expected so great an 


honor. To wed a princess, when that 
princess is your highness! Faith, it 
is fine!” 


“You may go at once,” interrupted 
her highness, her voice rising a key. 
“Remember, you have only twenty- 
four hours between you and prison. 
You are wasting valuable time.” 

“What! you wish to be rid of me so 
soon? Why, this is the bridal night. 
One does not part with one’s wife at 
this rate.” 

Leopold, the groom, made a warn- 
ing gesture. 











“Come, Leopold, I must have my 
jest,” laughed Steinbock. 

“Within certain bounds,” returned 
the old man phlegmatically. “It is 
high time you were off. You are 
foolhardy to match your chances with 
justice. Prison stares you in the 
face.” 

“Bah! Do you believe it?” 

“It is a positive fact,’ added the 
princess. 

“But to leave like this has the pang 
of death!’ Steinbock remonstrated. 
“What! shall I be off without having 
even kissed the bride?’”’ 

“The bargain is concluded on all 
sides; you have your thousand crowns.” 

“But not love’s tribute. I must 
have that. It is worth a thousand 
crowns. Besides,” with a _ percep- 
tible change in his manner, “shall I 
forget the contempt with which you 
have always looked upon me, even in 
the old days that were fair and pros- 
perous? Scarcely! Opportunity is a 
thing that cannot be permitted to pass 
thus lightly.” Then I observed his 
nose to wrinkle; he was sniffing. ‘‘To- 
bacco! I did not know that you 
smoked, Leopold.” 

“Begone!” cried the old fellow, his 
hands opening and shutting. 

“Presently!” With a laugh he 
sprang toward her highness, but Leo- 
pold was too quick for him. 

There was a short struggle, and I 
saw the valiant old man reel, fall and 
strike his head on the stone of the 
hearth. He lay perfectly motionless. 
So unusual was this scene to my eyes 
that for a time I was without any par- 
ticular sense of movement. I stood 
like stone. With an evil laugh Stein- 
bock sprang toward her highness again. 
Quick as light she snatched up my 
crop, which lay on the table, and 
struck the rascal full across the eyes, 
again and again and again, following 
him as he stepped backward. Her 
defense was magnificent. But, as 
fate determined to have it, Steinbock 
finally succeeded in wresting the stick 
from her grasp. He was wild with 
pain and chagrin. It was then I 
awoke to the fact that I was needed. 
March 1905 
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I rushed out, hot with anger. I 
caught Steinbock by the collar just in 
time to prevent his lips from touching 
her cheek. I flung him to the floor, 
and knelt upon his chest. I am 
ashamed to confess it, but I recollect 
slapping the fellow’s face as he strug- 
gled under me. 

“You scoundrel!” I cried, breathing 
hard. 

“Kill him!” whispered her highness. 
She was furious; the blood of her 
marauding ancestors swept over her 
cheeks, and if ever I saw murder in a 
woman's eyes it was at that moment. 

“Hush, Hildegarde, hush!” The 
English girl caught the princess in her 


arms and drew her back. “Don't let 
me hear you talk like that. It is all 
over.” 

“Get up,’ I said to Steinbock, 
freeing him. 

He crawled to his feet. He was 


very much disordered, and there were 
livid welts on his face. He shook 
himself, eying me evilly. There was 
murder in his eyes, too. 

“Empty your pockets of those 
thousand crowns!’’ peremptorily. 

“TI was certain that I smelled to- 
bacco,” he sneered. ‘It would seem 
that there are other bridegrooms than 
myself.” 

“Those crowns, or I'll break every 
bone in your body!” I balled my fists. 
Nothing would have pleased me better 
at that moment than to pummel the 
life out of him. 

Slowly he drew out the purse. It 
was one of those limp silk affairs so 
much affected by our ancestors. He 
balanced it on his hand. Its ends 
bulged with gold and bank-notes. Be- 
fore I was aware of his intention, he 
swung one end of it in so deft a manner 
that it struck me squarely between the 
eyes. There was a crash of glass, and 
he disappeared through the window. 
The blow dazed me only for a moment, 
and I was hot to be on his tracks. The 
Honorable Bétty stopped me. 

“He may shoot you!” she cried. 
“Don't go!” 

Although half through the window, 
I exit back, brushing my sleeves. 
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Something warm trickled down my 
nose. 
“You have been cut!’ exclaimed her 


highness. 

“It is nothing. I beg of you to let 
me follow. It will be all over with that 
fellow at large.” 

“Not at all.” Her highness’s eyes 
sparkled wickedly. ‘He will make for 


the nearest frontier. He now knows 

that I shall not hesitate a moment to 

= his affairs in the hands of the po- 
ce.”” 

“He will boast of what he has done.” 

“Not till he has spent those thousand 
crowns.” She crossed the room and 
knelt at the side of Leopold, dashing 
some water into his face. Presently 
he opened his eyes. “He is only 
stunned. Poor Leopold!” 

I helped the old man to his feet, and 
he rubbed the back of his head grimly. 
He drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“TI had forgotten all about it,” he 
said contritely. “Shall I follow him, 
your highness?” 

“Let him go. It doesn’t matter 
now. Betty, you were right, as you 
always are. I have played the part of 
asilly fool. I would have my own way 
in the matter. Well, I have this 
worthless paper. At least I can 
frighten the duke, and that is some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, my dear, if only you would have 
listened to my advice!’ the other 
girl said. There was deep discourage- 
ment in her tones. ‘I warned you so 
often that it would come to this end.” 

“Let us drop the matter entirely,” 
said her highness. 

I gazed admiringly at her 
to see her sink suddenly into a chair 
and weep abandonedly! Leopold eyed 
her mournfully while the English girl 
rushed to her side and flung her arms 
around her soothingly. 

“I am very unhappy,” said the 
princess, lifting her head and shaking 
the tears from her eyes. “I am 
harassed on all sides; kam not allowed 
any will of my own. I wish I were a 
peasant! . Thank you, thank 

ou! But for you that would 
out her 


ave kissed me.”’ She 
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hand to me, and I bent to one knee as I 
kissed it. She was worthy to be the 
wife of the finest fellow in all the world. 
I was very sorry for her, and thought 
many uncomplimentary things of the 
duke. 

“TI shall not ask you to forget my 
weakness,” she said. 

“It is already forgotten, your high- 
ness.”” 

And under such circumstances I met 
the Princess Hildegarde of Barscheit; 
and I never betrayed her confidence 
until this writing, when I had her ex- 
press permission. 

Of Steinbock I never heard any- 
thing further. Thus, the only villain 
passes from the scene. As I have re- 
peatedly remarked, doubtless to your 
weariness, this is not my story at all; 
but in parenthesis I may add that be- 
tween the Honorable Betty Moore and 
myself there sprang up a friendship 
which later ripened into something 
infinitely stronger. 

This, then, was the state of affairs 
when, one month later, Max Scharfen- 
stein poked his handsome blond head 
over the frontier of Barscheit; cue (as 
the dramatist would say), enter hero. 


IV 


HE came straight to the consulate, 
and I was so glad to see him that I sat 
him down in front of the sideboard and 
left orders that I was at home to no 
one. We had been classmates and 
roommates at college, and two better 
friends never lived. We spent the 
whole night in recounting the good old 
days, sighed a little over the departed 
ones, and praised or criticized the liv- 
ing. Hadn’t they been times, though? 
The nights we had stolen up to Phila- 
delphia to see the shows, the great 
Thanksgiving games in New York, the 
commencements, and all that! 

Max had come out of the far West. 
He was a foundling who had been 
adopted by a wealthy German ranch- 
man named Scharfenstein, which name 
Max assumed as his own, it being as 
good as any. Nobody knew anything 











about Max’s antecedents, but he was 
so big and handsome and jolly that no 
one in our class cared a hang. For all 
that he did not know his parentage, 
he was a gentleman, something that 
has to be bred in the bone. Once or 
twice I remember seeing him angry; in 
anger he was arrogant, deadly, but 
calm. In track-linen he was a god, for 
he was what few big men are, quick and 
agile. The big fellow who is catlike in 
his movements is the most formidable 
of athletes. One thing that invariably 
amused me was his inordinate love of 
uniforms. He would always stop when 
he saw a soldier or the picture of one, 
and his love of arms was little short of a 
mania. He was an expert fencer and 
a dead shot besides. (Pardon another 
parenthesis, but I feel it my duty to 
warn you that nobody fights a duel in 
this little history, and nobody gets 
killed.) 

On leaving college he went in for 
medicine, and his appearance in the 
capital city of Barscheit was due ob- 
viously to the great medical college, 
famous the world over for its nerve 
specialists. This was Max’s first ad- 
venture in the land of the gutturals. I 
explained to him, and partly unraveled, 
the tangle of laws; as to the language, 
he spoke that, not like a native, but as 
one. 

Max was very fond of the society of 
women, and at college we used to twit 
him about it, for he was always eager 
to meet a new face, trusting that the 
new one might be the ideal for which 
he was searching. 

“Well, you old Dutchman,”’ said I, 
“have you ever found that ideal 
woman of yours?” 

“Bah!” lighting a pipe. “She will 
never be found. A horse and a trusty 
dog for me; those two you may 
eventually grow to understand. Of 
course I don’t say, if the woman 
came along—the right one—I might 
not gounder. I’m philosopher enough 
to admit that possibility. I want her 
tall, hair like corn-silk, eyes like the 
corn-flower, of brilliant intellect, re- 
served, and dignified, and patient. I 
want a woman, not humorous, but 
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who understands humor, and I have 
never heard of one. So, you see, it’s all 
smoke; and I never talk woman these 
times unless I’m smoking,” with a 
gesture which explained that he had 
given up the idea altogether. “A 
doctor sees so much of women that he 
finally sees nothing of woman.” 

“Oh, if you resort to epigrams, I 
can see that it’s all over.” 

“All over. I’m so used to being 
alone that I shouldn’t know what to 
do with a wife.” He puffed seriously. 

Ah! the futility of our desires, of our 
castles, of our dreams! The com- 
placency with which we jog along in 
what we deem to be our own particular 
groove! I recall a girl friend of my 
youth who was going to be a celibate, 
a great reformer, and toward that end 
was studying for the pulpit. She is 
now the mother of several children, 
the most peaceful and unorative wo- 
man I know. You see, humanity 
goes whirring over various side-tracks, 
thinking them to be the main line, till 
fate puts its peculiar but happy hand 
to the switch. Scharfenstein had been 
plugging away over rusty rails and 
grass-grown ties—till he came to Bar- 
scheit. 

“Hope is the wings of the heart,” 
said I, when I thought the pause had 
grown longenough. “ You still hope?” 

“In a way. If I recollect, you had 
an affair once,” shrewdly. 

I smoked on. I wasn’t quite ready 
to speak. 

“You were always on the hunt for 
ideals, too, as I remember; hope you 
find her.” 

““Max, my boy, I am solemnly con- 
vinced that I have.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you are hooked?” he cried. 

“TI see no reason why you should 
use that particular tone,” I answered 
stiffly. 

“‘Oh, come now; tell me all about it. 
Who is she, and when’s the wedding?” 

“I don’t know when the wedding’s 
going to be, but I’m mighty sure that 
I have met the one girl. Max, there 
never was a girl like her. Witty she 
is, and wise; as beautiful as a summer’s 
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dawn; merry and brave; rides, drives, 
plays the ’cello, dances like a moon- 
shadow—and all that,’’ with a wave 
of the hand. 

“You've got it bad. Remember 
how you used to write poetry at col- 
lege? Who is she, if I may ask?” 

“The Honorable Betty Moore, at 
present the guest of her highness the 
Princess Hildegarde,”’ with pardonable 
pride. 

Max whistled. ‘‘ You’re a lucky beg- 
gar. One by one we turn traitor to 
our native land. A Britisher! I 
never should have believed it of you, 
of the man whose class declamation 
was on the fiery subject of patriotism. 
But is it all on one side?” 

“TI don’t know, Max; sometimes I 
think so, and then I don’t.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Little more than a month.” 

“A month? Everything moves 
swiftly these days, except European 
railway cars.” 

“There’s a romance, Max, but an- 
other besides her is concerned, and I 
cannot tell you. Some day, when 
everything quiets down, I'll get you 
into a corner with a bottle, and you 
will find it worth while.” 

“The bottle?” 

“ Both.” 

“From rumors I’ve heard, this prin- 
cess is a great one for larks; rides 
bicycles and automobiles, and generally 
raises the deuce. What sort is she?” 

“If you are going to remain in Bar- 
scheit, my boy, take a friendly warn- 
ing. Do not make any foolish attempt 
to see her. She is more fascinating 
than a roulette table.” 

This was a sly dig. Max smiled. 
A recent letter from him had told of an 
encounter with the goddess at Monte 
Carlo. Fortune had been all things 
but favorable. 

“I’m not afraid of your princess; 
besides, I came here to study.” 

“And study hard, my boy, study 
hard. Her highness is not the only 
pretty woman in Barscheit. There’s 
a raft of them.” 

“T’ll paddle close to the shore,” with 
a smile. 


“By the way, I'll wake you up 
Thursday.” 

“How?” lazily. 

“A bout at Muller’s rathskeller. 
Half a dozen American lads, one of 
whom is called home. Just fixed up 
his passports for him. You'll be as 
welcome as the flowers in the spring. 
Some of the lads will be in your classes.”’ 

“Put me down. It will be like old 


times. I went to the reunion last 
June. Everything was in its place 
but you. Hang it, why can’t time 


always go on as it did then?”’ 

“Time, unlike our watches, never 
has to go to the jeweler’s for repairs,” 
said I owlishly. 

Max leaned over, took my bull-ter- 
rier by the neck and deposited him on 
his lap. 

“Good pup, Artie—if he’s anything 
like his master. Three years, my boy, 
since I saw you. And here you are, 
doing nothing and lallygagging at court 
with the nobility. I wish I had had 
an uncle who was a senator. Pull is 
everything these days.” 

“You Dutchman, I won this place 
on my own merit,” indignantly. 

“ Forget it!” grinning. 

“You are impertinent.” 

“ But truthful, always.” 

And then we smoked awhile in 
silence. The silent friend is the best 
of the lot. He knows that he hasn’t 
got to talk unless he wants to, and like- 
wise that it is during these lapses of 
speech that the vine of friendship 
grows and tightens about the heart. 
When you sit beside aman and feel that 
you need not labor to entertain him 
it’s a good sign that you thoroughly 
understand each other. I was first 
to speak. 

“T don’t understand why you should 
go in for medicine so thoroughly. It 
can’t be money, for heaven knows 
your father left you a yearly income 
which alone would be a fortune to me.”’ 

“Chivalry shivers these days; the 
chill of money is on everything. A 
man must do something, a man who is 
neither a sloth nor a fool. A man 
must have something to put his whole 
heart into; and I despise money as 
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money. I give away the bulk of my 
income.” 

“Marry, and then you will not have 
to,”’ I said flippantly. 

“You're a sad dog. Do you know, 
I’ve been thinking about epigrams.”’ 

“No!” 

“Yes. I find that an epigram is 
produced by the same cause that 
produces the pearl in the oyster.” 

“That is to say, a healthy mental- 
ity never superinduces an epigram? 
Fudge!” said I, yanking the pup from 
his lap on to mine. “According to 
your diagnosis, your own mind is 
diseased.” 

“Have I cracked an epigram?” with 
pained surprise. 

“Well, you nearly bent one,” I 
compromised. 

Then we both laughed, and the pup 
started up and licked my face before I 
could prevent him. 

“Did I ever show you this?” taking 
out a locket which was attached to one 
end of his watch-chain. He passed 
the trinket over to me. 

“What is it?” I asked, turning it 
over and over. 

“It’s the one slender link that con- 
nects me with my babyhood. It was 
around my neck when Scharfenstein 
picked me up. Open it and look at 
the face inside.” 

I did so. A woman’s face peered up 
at me. It might have been beautiful 
but for the troubled eyes and the droop- 
ing lips. It was German in type, evi- 
dently of high breeding. You can 
always readily distinguish between the 
noble and the peasant. From the 
woman’s face I glanced at Max’s. 
The eyes were something alike. 

“Who do you think it is?” I asked, 
when I had studied the face sufficiently 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

“T’ve a sneaking idea that it may 
be my mother. Scharfenstein found 
me toddling about in a railroad station, 
and that locket was the only thing 
about me that might be used in the 
matter of identification. You will 
observe that there is no lettering, not 
even the jeweler’s usual carat-mark to 
qualify the gold. I recall nothing; life 


with me dates only from the wide 
plains and grazing cattle. I was born 
either in Germany or Austria. That’s 
alil know. And to tell you the honest 
truth, boy, it’s the reason I’ve placed 
my woman-ideal so high. So long as I 
place her over my head I’m not foolish 
enough to weaken into thinking I can 
have her. What woman wants a man 
without a name?” 

“You poor old Dutchman, you! 
You can buy a genealogy with your 
income. And a woman nowadays 
marries the man, the man. It’s only 
horses, dogs and cattle that we buy 
for their pedigrees. Come; you ought 
to have a strawberry mark on your 
arm,’ I suggested lightly; for there 
were times when Max brooded over 
the mystery which enveloped his 
birth. 

In reply he rolled up his sleeve and 
bared a mighty arm. Where the vac- 
cination scar usually is I saw a red 
patch, like a burn. I leaned over and 
examined it. It was a four-pointed 
scar, with a perfect circle around it. 
Somehow, it seemed to me that this 
was not the first time I had seen this 
peculiar mark. I did not recollect 
ever seeing it on Max’s arm. Where 
had I seen it, then? 

“Tt looks like a burn,”’ I ventured to 
suggest. 

“It is. I wish I knew what it signi- 
fied. Scharfenstein said that it was 
positively fresh when he found me. He 
said I cried a good deal and kept telling 
him that I was Max. Maybe I’m an 
anarchist and don’t know it,” with 
half a smile. 

“It’s a curious scar. Hang me, but 
I’ve seen it somewhere before!” strik- 
ing my forehead as if to stir a vivid 
recollection. 

“You have?” “Where, 
where?” 

“T don’t know; possibly I saw it on 
your arm in the old days.” 

He sank back in his chair. Silence, 
during which the smoke thickened and 
the pup whined softly in his sleep. 
Out upon the night the cathedral bell 
boomed the third hour of morning. 

“If you don’t mind, Artie,” said 


eagerly. 
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Max, yawning, “I’llturnin. I’ve been 
traveling some for the past fortnight.” 

“Take a ride on Dandy in the morn- 
ing. He’ll hold your weight nicely. I 
can’t go with you, as I’ve a lame ankle.” 

“T’ll be in the saddle at dawn. All 
I need is a couple of hours between 
sheets.” 

As I prodded my pillow into a com- 
fortable wad under my cheek I won- 
dered where I had seen that particular 
brand. It was a brand. I knew that 
I had seen it somewhere, but my mem- 
ory danced away when I endeavored 
to halter it. Soon I fell asleep, dream- 
ing of Somebody who wasn’t Max 
Scharfenstein, not by a long shot. 


V 


THAT same evening the grand duke’s 
valet knocked on the door leading into 
the princess’s apartments, and when 
the door opened he gravely announced 
that his serene highness desired to 
speak to the Princess Hildegarde. It 
was a command. For some reason, 
known best to herself, the princess 
chose to obey it. 

“Say that I shall be there presently,” 
she said, dismissing the valet. 

As she entered her uncle’s study— 
so called because of its dust-laden 
bookshelves, though the duke some- 
times disturbed them to steady the leg 
of some unbalanced chair or table—he 
laid down his pipe and dismissed his 
small company of card-players. 

“I did not expect to see you so 
soon,” he began. “A woman's curi- 
osity sometimes hasits value. It takes 
little to arouse it, but a great deal to 
allay it.” 

“You have not summoned me to 
make smart speeches, simply because 
I have been educated up to them?” 
truculently. 

“No. I have not summoned you to 
talk ‘smart,’ a word much in evidence 
in Barscheit since your return from 
England. For once I am going to use 
a woman’s prerogative. I have 
changed my mind.” 

The Princess Hildegarde trembled 





with delight. She could put but one 
meaning to his words. 

“The marriage will not take place 
next month.” 

“Uncle!” rapturously. 

“Wait a moment,” grimly. 
shall take place next week.” 

“I warn you not to force me to the 
altar!”’ cried the girl, trembling this 
time with a cold fury. 

“*My child, you are too young in spirit 
and too old in mind to be allowed a 
gateless pasture. In harness you will 
do very well.” He took up his pipe 
and primed it. It was rather embar- 
rassing to look the girl in the eye. 
“You shall wed Dopplekinn next 
week.” 

“You will find it rather embarrass- 
ing to drag me to the altar,” evenly. 

“You will not,”’ he replied, “create 
a scandal of such magnitude. You 
are untamable, but you are proud.” 

The girl remained silent. In her 
heart she knew that he had spoken 
trulv. She could never make a scene 
in the cathedral. But she was deter- 
mined never to enter it. She won- 
dered if she should produce the bogus 
certificate. She decided to wait and 
see whether there were no other loop- 
hole of escape. Old Rotnasig? Not 
if she died! 

When these two talked without ap- 
parent heat it was with unalterable 
fixedness of purpose.’ They were of a 
common race. The duke was deter- 
mined that she should wed Dopple- 
kinn; she was equally determined that 
she would not. The gentleman with 
the algebraic bump may figure this out 
to suit himself. 

“ Have you no pity?” 

““My reason overshadows it. You 
do not suppose that I take any especial 
pleasure in forcing you? But you 
leave me with no other method.” 

“T am a young girl, and he is an old 
man.” 

“That is immaterial. Besides, the 
fact has gone abroad. It is nowirrev- 
ocable.”’ 

“I promise to go out and ask the 
first man I see to marry me!” she de- 
clared. 


>, 











“Pray heaven it may be Dopple- 
kinn!”’ said the duke drolly. 

“Oh, do not doubt that I have the 
courage and the recklessness. I would 
not care if he were young, but the 
prince is old enough to be my father.” 

“You are not obliged to call him 
husband.”” The duke possessed a 
sparkle tonight which was unusual in 
him. Perhaps he had won some of 
the state moneys which he had paid 
out to his ministers that day. “Let 
us not waste any time,”’ he added. 

“T shall not waste any,” ominously. 

“Order your gown from Vienna, or 
Paris, or from wherever you will. 
Don’t haggle over the price; let it be a 
good one; I’m willing to go deep for 
2.” 

“You loved my aunt once,” a broken 
note in her voice. 

“I love her still,” not unkindly; 
“but I must have peace in the house. 
Observe what you have so far accom- 
plished in the matter of creating tur- 
moil.’”” The duke took up a paper. 

“My sins?”’ contemptuously. 

“Let us call them your transgres- 
sions. Listen. You have ridden a horse 
as a man rides it; you have ridden 
bicycles in public streets; you have 
stolen away to a masked ball; you ran 
away from school in Paris and visited 
heaven knows whom; you have bribed 
sentries to let you in when you were 
out late; you have thrust aside the 
laws as if they meant nothing; you 
have trifled with the state papers and 
caused the body politic to break up 
a meeting as a consequence of the 
laughter.” 

The girl, as she recollected this day 
to which he referred, laughed long and 
joyously. He waited patiently till 
she had done, and I am not sure that 
his mouth did not twist under his 
beard. 

“Foreign education is the cause of 
all this. Those cursed French and 
English schools have ruined you. 


And I was fool enough to send you to 
them. This is the end.” 
“Or the beginning,” rebelliously. 
“ Dopplekinn is mild and kind.” 
“Mild and kind! 


One would think 
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that you were marrying me to a 
horse! Well, I shall not enter the 
cathedral.” 

“How shall you avoid it?’ calmly. 

“T shall find a way; wait and see.” 

“T shall wait.”” Then, with asudden 
softening, for he loved the girl after 
his fashion: “I am growing old, my 
child. If I should die, what would 
become of you? I have no son; your 
Uncle Franz, who is but a year or two 
younger than I am, would reign, and 
he would not tolerate your madcap 
ways. You must marry at once. I 
love you in spite of your wilfulness. 
But you have shown yourself incapable 
of loving. Dopplekinn is wealthy. 
You shall marry him.” 

“T will run away, uncle,” decidedly. 

“T have notified the frontiers,” 
tranquilly. ‘From now on you will 
be watched. It is the inevitable, my 
child, and even I have to bow to that.” 

She touched the paper in her bosom, 
but paused. | 

“Moreover, I have decided,’’ went 
on the duke, “to send the Honorable 
Betty Moore back to England.” 

“ Betty?” 

“Yes. She is a charming young per- 
son, but she is altogether too sympa- 
thetic. She abets you in all you do. 
Her English independence does not 
conform with my ideas. After the 
wedding I shall notify her father.” 

“Everything, everything! My 
friends, my liberty, the right God gives 
to every woman—to love whom she will! 
And you, my uncle, rob me of these 
things! What if I should tell you that 
marriage with me is now impossible?” 
her lips growing thin. 

“T should not be very much sur- 
prised.” 

“Please look at this, then, and you 
will understand why I cannot marry 
Dopplekinn.” She thrust the bogus 
certificate into his hands. 

The duke read it carefully, not a 
muscle in his face disturbed. Finally 
he looked up with a terrifying smile. 

“Poor, foolish child! What a te'r- 
rible thing this might have turned out 
to be!” f 

“What do you mean?” 














“Mean? Do you suppose anything 
like this could take place without my 
hearing of it? And such a dishonest, 
unscrupulous rascal! Some day I shall 
thank the American consul personally 
for his part in the affair. 1 was wait- 
ing to see when you would produce this. 
You virtually placed your honor and 
reputation, which I know to be above 
reproach, into the keeping of a man 
who would sell his soul for a thousand 
crowns.” 

The girl felt her knees give way, and 
she sat down. Tears slowly welled up 
in her eyes and overflowed, blurring 
everything. 

The duke got up and went over to 
his desk, rummaging among the papers. 
He returned to the girl with a letter. 

“Read that, and learn the treachery 
of the man you trusted.” 

The letter.was written by Steinbock. 
In it he disclosed all. It was a venom- 
ous, insulting letter. The girl crushed 
it in her hand. 

“Is he dead?”’ she asked, all the bit- 
terness in her heart surging to her lips. 

“To Barscheit,” briefly. “Now, 
what shall I do with this?” tapping the 
bogus certificate. 

“Give it to me,” said the girl wearily. 
She ripped it into halves, into quarters, 
into infinitesimal squares, and tossed 
them into the waste-basket. “I am 
the unhappiest girl in the world.” 

“IT am sorry. It isn’t as if I had 
forced Dopplekinn on you without first 
letting you have your choice. You 
have rejected the princes of a dozen 
wealthy countries. We are not as the 
common people; we cannot marry 
where we will. I shall announce that 
the marriage shall take place next 
week.” 

“Do not send my friend away,” she 
pleaded, apparently tamed. 

“I will promise to give the matter 
thought. Good night.” 

She turned away without a word and 
lett him. When he roared at her she 
knew by experience that he was harm- 
less; but this quiet determination 
meant the exclusion of any further 
argument. There was no escape unless 
she ran away. She wept on her pil- 
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low that night, not so much at the 
thought of wedding Dopplekinn as at 
the fact that Prince Charming had evi- 
dently missed the last train and was 
never coming to wake her up, or, if he 
did come, it would be when it was too 
late. How many times had she con- 
jured him up, as she rode in the fresh 
fairness of the mornings! How manly 
he was and how his voice thrilled 
her! Her horse was suddenly to run 
away, he was to rescue her, and then 
demand her hand in marriage as a 
fitting reward. Sometimes he had 
black hair and eyes, but more often he 
was big and tall, with yellow hair and 
the bluest eyes in all the world. 


VI 


THE princess rose at dawn the fol- 
lowing day. She routed out Hans, the 
head groom, and told him to saddle 
Artemis, the slim-limbed, seal-brown 
filly which an English nobleman had 
given to her. Ten minutes later she 
was in the saddle, and the heaviness on 
her heart seemed to rise and vanish 
like the opal mists on the bosom of the 
motionless lake. A pale star blinked 
at her, and the day, flushed like the 
cheek of a waking infant, began drows- 
ily to creep over the rolling mountains. 
How silent all the city was!. Only 
here and there above the chimneys 
rose a languid film of smoke. The 
gates of the park shut behind her with 
a clang, and so for a time she was alone 
and free. She touched Artemis with 
a spur, and the filly broke into a canter 
toward the lake road. The girl’s nos- 
trils dilated. Every flower, the thou- 
sand resinous saps of the forest, the 
earth itself, yielded up a cool sweet 
perfume that was to the mind what a 
glass of wine is to the blood, exhilara- 
tion. 

Mottled with pink and gray and 
blue and gold, the ever-changing hues 
of the morning, the surface of the lake 
was as smooth as her mirror and, like 
it, always reflecting beauty. Fish 
leaped forth and fell with a sounding 
splash, and the circles would widen 
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and gradually vanish. A blackbird 
dipped among the silent rushes; a 
young fox barked importantly ; a hawk 
flashed by. The mists swam hither 
and thither mysteriously, growing 
thinner and fainter as the gold of day 
grew brighter and clearer. Suddenly 
—in the words of the old tent-maker— 
the false morning died, and it was day. 

I’m afraid that somewhere among 
the princess’s ancestors there was a 
troubadour. For she was something 
of a poet. Indeed, I have already re- 
marked that she wrote verses. The 
atmospheric change of the morning 
turned her mind into sentimental 
channels. How she envied the peas- 
ant woman, who might come and go at 
will, sleep in the open or in the hut, 
loving or hating with perfect freedom! 
Ah, Prince Charming, Prince Charm- 
ing! where were you? Why did you 
loiter? Perhaps for her there was no 
Prince Charming. It might beso. She 
sighed. 

She would never marry Dopplekinn 
—never. That horrible Steinbock! 
She was glad, glad that she had struck 
him, again and again, across his lying 
eyes and evil mouth. She had be- 
lieved that she knew the world; it was 
all yet a mystery; the older she grew 
the less she understood. Wasn't any- 
body good? Was everybody to be dis- 
trusted? Which way should she turn 
now? The world was beautiful enough ; 
it was the people in it. Poor Betty! 
She had her troubles, too; but some- 
how she refused to confide them. She 
acted very much as if she were in love. 

She gazed at the hawk enviously. 
How proud and free he was, so high up 
there, circling and circling. Even the 
fox was freer than she; the forests were 
his, and he might go whither he listed. 
And the fish that leaped in frolic from 
the water, and the blackbird in the 
rushes! She could not understand. 

She would never marry Dopplekinn 
—never. 

But how should she escape—how? 
On Wednesday night she would be 
given her quarterly allowance of a 
thousand crowns, and on Thursday 
she must act. Yes, yes, that 


was it! How simple! She would slip 
over into Dopplekinn, where they 
never would think to search for her. 
She knew a place in which to hide. 
From Dopplekinn she would go straight 
to Dresden and seek the protection of 
her old governess, who would hide her 
till the duke came to his senses. If 
only she had an independent fortune, 
how she would snap her fingers at them 
all! 

She was distracted by the sound of 
jangling steel. Artemis had cast a 
shoe. How annoying! It would take 
ten minutes to reach old Bauer’s 
smithy, and ten minutes more to put 
on a shoe. She brought the filly 
down to a walk. 

What was the use of being a princess 
if one was not allowed to act in a 
royal fashion? It wasn’t so terrible 
to wear men’s clothes, and besides they 
were very comfortable for riding a 
horse. And as for riding a bicycle in 
the public streets, hadn’t that ugly 
Italian duchess ridden through the 
streets of Rome, and in knickerbockers, 
too? Nobody seemed to mind it 
there. But in Barscheit it had been 
little short of a crime. She recalled 
the flaming fagots and the red-hot wire 
of her unfortunate wheel. Asmile rip- 
pled over her face, but it passed quickly. 
There was nothing left to smile over. 
They were going to force her to marry 
a tomb, a man in whom love and 
courage and joy were as dead things. 
Woe to Dopplekinn, though—woe to 
him! She would lead him a dance, 
wild and terrible. 

If only she were Betty, free to do 
what she pleased, to go and come at 
will! She wasn’t born to be a princess; 
she wasn’t commonplace enough; she 
enjoyed life too well. Ah, if only she 
might live and act like those English 
cousins of hers with whom she went to 
school! They could ride man-fashion, 
hunt man-fashion, shoot, play cards 
and bet at the races man-fashion, and 
nobody threatened them with Dopple- 
kinns. They might dance, too, till the 
sun came into the windows and the 
rouge on their faces cracked. But 
she! (I use the italics because it is as 
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near as I can illustrate the decided 
nods of her pretty head.) Why, every 
sweet had to be stolen! 

She would never marry Dopplekinn— 
never. She would never watch his old 
nose grow purple at the table. She 
would run away. And since Prince 
Charming was nowhere to be seen, it 
was better to die an old maid. 

Presently the smithy came into 
view, emerging from a cluster of 
poplars. She rode up to the doors, 
dismounted and entered. Old Bauer 
himself was at the bellows, and the 
weird blue light hissing up from the 
blown coals discovered another cus- 
tomer. She turned and met his frank 
glance of admiration. (If she hadn’t 
turned! If his admiration hadn’t been 
entirely frank!) Instantly she sent 
Bauer a warning glance which that 
old worthy seemed immediately to 
understand. The stranger was tall, 
well made, handsome, with yellow 
hair, and eyes as blue as the sky is when 
the west wind blows. 

He raised his cap, and the heart of 
the girl fluttered. Wherever had this 


seemly fellow come from? 


“Good morning,” said the stranger 
courteously. “I see that you have 
had the same misfortune as myself.” 

“You have lost a shoe? Rather 
annoying, when one doesn’t want a 
single break in the going.’’ She ut- 
tered the words carelessly, as if she 
weren't at all interested. 

The stranger stuffed his cap into 
a pocket. 

She was glad that she had chosen 
the new saddle. The crest and coat 
of arms had not yet been burned upon 
the leather nor engraved upon the 
silver ornaments, and there was no 
blanket under the English saddle. 
There might be an adventure; one 
could not always tell. She must hide 
her identity. If the stranger knew 
that she belonged to the house of 
Barscheit, possibly he would be fright- 
ened and take to his heels. 

But the Princess Hildegarde did not 
know that this stranger never took to 
his heels; he wasn’t that kind. Prin- 
cess or peasant, it would have been all 


the same to him. Only his tone might 
have lost half a key. 

Bauer called to his assistant, and 
the girl stepped out into the road. 
The stranger followed, as she knew he 
would. It will be seen that she knew 
something of men, if only that they 
possessed curiosity. 

“What a beautiful place this is!” 
the stranger ventured, waving his 
hand toward the still lake and the 
silent, misty mountains. 

“There is no place quite like it,”” she 
admitted. “ You are a stranger in Bar- 
scheit?’’ politely. He was young and 
certainly the best looking man she had 
seen in a month of moons. If Dopple- 
kinn, now, were only more after this 
pattern! 

“Yes, this is my first trip to Bar- 
scheit.’’ He had a very engaging smile. 

“You are from Vienna?”’ 

“ce No.” 

“Ah, from Berlin. 
sure of the accent.” 

“Tama German-American,” frankly. 
“T have always spoken the language as if 
it were my own, which doubtless it is.’’ 

*“America!’’ she cried, her interest 
genuinely aroused. ‘‘ That is the coun- 
try where everyone does just as he 
pleases.” 

““Sometimes.’’ (What beautiful teeth 
she had, white as skimmed milk!) 

“They are free?”’ 

“Nearly always.” 

“They tell me that women there are 
all queens.” 

“We are there, or here, always your 
humble servants.” 

He was evidently a gentleman; there 
was something in his bow that was 
courtly. “And do the women attend 
the theatres alone at night?” 

“If they desire to.” 

“Tell me, does the daughter of a 
President have just as much liberty as 
her subjects?” 

“Even more. Only, there are no 
subjects in America.”’ 

“No subjects? What do they call 
them, then?”’ 

“Voters.” 

“And do the women vote?” 

“Only at the women’s clubs.” 


I was not quite 
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She did not quite get this; not that it 
was too subtle, rather that it was not 
within her comprehension. 

“It is a big country?” 

“Ever so big.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“T love every inch of it. 
even fought for it.” 

“In the Spanish War?” visibly ex- 
cited. 

a a 

“Were you a major or a colonel?” 

“Neither; only a private.” 

“TI thought every soldier there was 
either a colonel or a major.” 

He looked at her sharply, but her 
eye was roving. He became suspicious. 
She might be simple, and then again 
she mightn’t. She was worth studying, 
anyhow. 

“T was a cavalryman, with nothing 
to do but obey orders and, when or- 
dered, fight. I am visiting the Amer- 
ican consul here; he was a schoolmate 
of mine.” 

“Ah! I believed that I recognized 
the horse.” 

“You know him?” quickly. 

“Oh,” casually, “everyone here- 
abouts has seen the consul on his 
morning rides. He rides like a cen- 
taur, they say; but I have never seen 
a centaur.” 

The stranger laughed. 
charming. 

“He ought to ride well; I taught 
him.” But the gay smile which fol- 
lowed this statement robbed it of its 
air of conceit. ‘“‘You see, I have 
ridden part of my life on the great 
plains of the West, and have mounted 
everything from a wild Indian pony 
to an English thoroughbred. My 
name is Max Scharfenstein, and I am 
here as a medical student, though in 
my own country I have the right to 
hang out a physician’s shingle.”’ 

She drew aimless figures in the dust 
with her riding-crop. There was no 
sense in her giving any name. Prob- 
ably they might never meet again. 
And yet. . . . 

“T am Hildegarde von—von Heide- 
loff,”” giving her mother’s name. He 
was too nice to frighten away. 


I have 


She was 


The hesitance over the “von” did 
not strike his usually keen ear. He 
was too intent on noting the variant 
expressions on her exquisite face. It 
was a pity she was dark. What a 
figure, and how proudly the head 
rested upon the slender but firm white 
throat! After all, black eyes, such as 
these were, might easily rival any blue 
eyes he had ever seen. (Which goes 
to prove that a man’s ideals are not 
built as solidly as might be.) 

“Tt is rather unusual,” he said, “to 
see a woman ride so early; but you 
have the right idea. Everything be- 
gins to wake—life, the air, the day. 
There is something in the dew of the 
morning that is a better tonic than 
any doctor can brew.” 

“Take care; if you have no confi- 
dence in your wares, you must not 
expect it of your patients.” 

“Oh, I am a doctor of philosophy 


“That is to say,” she observed, “if 
you lose your patients, you will ac- 
cept their loss without a murmur? 
Very good. May I ask what you have 
come this far to study?” 

Lhd Nerves.”’ 

“Is it possible!” with a smile as 
fleet as the wind. 

He laughed. This was almost like 
any American girl. How easy it was 
to talk to her! He tried again to 
catch her eye, but failed. Then both 
looked out over the lake, mutually 
agreeable that a pause should ensue. 
He did not mind the dark hair at all. 

“Do you speak English?” she asked 
abruptly in that tongue, with a full 
glance to note the effect. 

“English is spoken to some extent 
in the United States,” he answered 
gravely. He did not evince the least 
surprise at her fluency. Somehow he 
rather expected it of her. 

“Do you write to the humorous 
papers in your country?” 

“Only to subscribe for them,” said 
he 


And again they laughed; which was 
a very good sign that things were 
going forward tolerably well. 

And then the miserable fellow of a 
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smith had to come out and announce 
that the stranger’s horse was ready. 

“T’ll warrant the shoe,” said Bauer. 

“You haven’t lost any time,” said 
Max, his regret evident to everyone. 

The girl smiled approvingly. She 
loved humor in a man, and this one 
with the yellow hair and blue eyes 
seemed to possess a fund of the dry 
sort. All this was very wrong, she 
knew, but she wasn’t going to be the 
princess this morning; she was going to 
cast off the shell of artificiality, of 
etiquette. 

“How much will this shoe cost me?” 
Max asked. 

“Half a crown,” said Bauer, with a 
sly glance at the girl to see how she 
would recognize so exorbitant a sum. 
The princess frowned. ‘But some- 
times,’’ added Bauer hurriedly, “I do 
it for nothing.” 

“Bauer, your grandfather was a 
robber,” the girl laughed. ‘“‘Take heed 
that you do not follow his footsteps.” 

“IT am a poor man, your—m-m— 
fraulein,’”’ he stammered. 

“‘Here’s a crown,”’ said Max, tossing 
a coin which was neatly caught by the 
grimy hand of the smith. 

“Are you very rich?” asked the girl 
curiously. 

“Why?” counter-questioned Max. 

“Oh, I am curious to know. Bauer 
will tell it to everyone in Barscheit 
that you over-pay for things, and from 
now on you will have to figure living 
on a basis of crowns.” 

It was worth any price to hear a 
pretty woman laugh. What a fine 
beginning for a day! 

“May misfortune be kind enough 
to bring you this way again, Herr!” 
Bauer cried joyfully, not to say am- 
biguously. 

“Listen to that!” laughed the girl, 
her eyes shining like the water in the 
sun. “But he means only to thank 
your generosity. Now,” with a severe 
frown, “how much do I owe you? 
Take care; I’ve only a few pieces of 
silver in my purse.’ 

“Why, fraulein, you owe me noth- 
ing; I am even in debt to you for this 
very crown.” Which proved that 


Bauer had had his lesson in courtier- 
ship. 

The assistant soon brought forth 
the girl’s restive filly. Max sprang to 
her aid. How light her foot was in 
his palm! (She could easily have 
mounted alone, such was her skill; but 
there’s the woman of it.) 

“TI am going toward the Pass,” she 
said, reading the half-veiled appeal 
in his blue eyes. 

“Which way is that?” he asked, 
swinging into his own saddle. 

“That way,” nodding toward the 
south. After all, there could be no 
harm; in two or three days their paths 
would separate forever. 

“Why,” delightedly, “I am going 
that way myself.” 

Old Bauer watched them till they 
disappeared around a turn in the road. 
He returned to his forge, shaking his 
head as if confronted by a problem too 
abstruse even for his German mind. 

“Well, he’s an American, so I will 
not waste any pity on him. The pity 
is that she must wed old Red-nosed.” 

It would have been if she had! 

So the princess and Prince Charm- 
ing rode into the country, and they 
talked about a thousand and one 
things. Had she ever been to France? 
Yes. To England? She had received 
part of her education there. Did 
she know the Princess Hildegarde? 
Slightly. What was she like? She 
was a madcap, irresponsible, but very 
much abused. Did she know Mr. 
Warrington, the American consul? 
She had seen him on his morning 
rides. Wasn’t it a fine world? It 
was, indeed. 

Once they stopped at a farm. The 
girl refused to dismount, bidding Max 
go in and ask for a drink of milk. 
Max obeyed with alacrity, returning 
with two foaming goblets of warm 
milk. 

From time to time the 
stifled the “small voice.” It was 
wrong, and yet it wasn’t. What 
worried her was the thought that Betty 
might take it into her head to up and 
follow, and then everything would be 
spoiled. Every now and then she 


rincess 
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turned her head and sighed con- 
tentedly; the road to rearward was 
always clear. 

“Follow me!” she cried suddenly, 
even daringly. 

A stone wall, three feet high, ran 
along at their right. The foreground 
was hard and firm. Pressing the 
reins on the filly’s withers, she made 
straight for the wall, cleared it, and 
drew up on the other side. Now, 
Max hadn’t the least idea that the 
horse under him was a hunter, so I 
might very well say that he took his 
life in his hands as he followed her. 
But Dandy knew his business. He 
took the wall without effort. A warm 
glow went over Max when he found 
that he hadn’t broken his neck. 
Together they galloped down the field 
and came back for the return jump. 
This, too, was made easily. Max’s 
admiration knew no bounds. It was 
a dangerous pastime in more ways 
than one. 

At eight o’clock they turned toward 
home, talking about another thousand 
and one things. 

“It has been a delightful ride,” 
suggested Max, with an eye to the 
future. 

“I take this road nearly every 
morning,” said she, looking out upon 
the water, which was ruffling itself and 
quarreling along the sandy shores. 

Max said nothing, but he at once 
made up his mind that he would take 
the same road, provided he could in 
any reasonable manner get rid of me. 


“Did you enjoy the ride?” asked 
the Honorable Betty as her highness 
came in to breakfast. There were no 
formalities in the princess’s apart- 
ments. 

“Beautifully!’”” Her highness guilt- 
ily wondered whether there were any 
logical way to keep Betty in the house 
for the next few mornings. She sat 
down and sipped her tea. “The duke 
talked to me last night. Steinbock 
played doubles.” 

“What!” 

“Yes. He sold us to the duke, who 
patiently waited for me to speak. 


Betty, I am a fool. But I shall never 
marry Dopplekinn. That is settled.” 

“I suppose he will be inviting me to 
return to England,” said Betty shrewd- 
ly. 
“Not for the present.” 
“And I have just grown to love the 
place,” pathetically. ‘‘Mr. Warring- 
ton has asked me to ride with him after- 
noons. His ankle prevents him from 
taking the long morning jaunts. If it 
will not interfere with your plans, 
dear. Pg 

“Accept, by all means,” interrupted 
her highness. ‘He is a capital horse- 
man.” She smiled mysteriously. 
Happily her companion was absorbed 
in thought and did not see this smile. 


Max came in at quarter of ten, went 
to tub, and came down in time for the 
eggs. 

“Have a good ride?” I asked. 

“Bully! Beautiful country!” 

“How these healthy animals eat!” I 
thought as I observed him occasion- 
ally. 

“Wish I could go with you,” I said, 
but half-heartedly. 

“T’ll get the lay of the land quick 
enough,”’ he replied. 

The rascal! Not a word about the 
girl that morning, nor the next, nor 
until Thursday morning. If only I 
had known! But Fate knows her busi- 
ness better than I do, and she was 
handling the affair. But long rides of 
a morning with a pretty girl are not 
safe for any bachelor. 

Thursday morning he came in late. 
He dropped something on the table. 
On inspection I found it to be a wo- 
man’s handkerchief purse. 

“Where the deuce did you get that?” 
I asked, mighty curious. 

“By George! but I’ve been enjoying 
the most enchanting adventure; such 
as you read out of a book. I’m in- 
clined to believe that I shall enjoy my 
studies in old Barstheit.”’ 

“But where did you get this?” If 
there was a girl around, I wanted to 
know all about it. 

“She dropped it.” 

“She dropped 


it!” I repeated. 
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“What she? Why, you old tow-head, 
have you been flirting at this hour of 
the morning?”’ 

“ Handsome as a picture!” 

“Ha! the ideal at last,” ironically. 
“ Blond, of course.” 

“Dark as a Spaniard, and rides like 
Diana.”" His enthusiasm was not to be 
lightly passed over. 

“Never heard of Diana riding,’’ said 
I; “always saw her pictured as going it 
afoot.” 

“Don’t be an ass! 
well what I mean.” 

“T’ve no argument to offer, nor any 
picture to prove my case. You've 
had an adventure; give it up, every bit 
of it.” 

“One of the finest horsewomen I 
ever saw. Took a wall three feet high 
the other morning, just to see if I dared 
follow. Lucky Dandy is a hunter or 
I'd have broken my neck.”’ 

“Very interesting.”” Then of a sud- 
den a thought flashed through my 
head and out again. “Anybody with 
her?” 

“Only myself these three mornings.” 

“H’m! Did you get as far as 
names ?”’ 

“Yes; I told her mine. 
degarde von Heideloff?’’ 

“ Heideloff?”” I was puzzled. My 
suspicions evaporated. “I can’t say 
that I know anyone by that name. 
Sure it was Heideloff?”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me,” with 
blank astonishment, “that there is a 
petticoat on horseback in this duchy 
that you do not know?” 

“I don’t know any woman by the 
name of Hildegarde von Heideloff; 
on my word of honor, Max, I 
don’t.”’ 

“Old Bauer, the blacksmith, knew 
her.” 

Bauer? All my suspicions returned. 
“ Describe the girl to me.”’ 

“Handsome figure, masses of black 
hair, great black eyes that are full of 
good fun, a delicate nose, and, I might 
add, a very kissable mouth.” 

“What! have you kissed her?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“No, no! 


You know very 


Who is Hil- 


Only I'd like to.” 


“H’m! You've made quite a study. 
She must be visiting someone nearby. 
There is an old castle three miles west 
of the smithy. Did she speak Eng- 
lish?”’ 

“Yes,” excitedly. 

“That accounts for it. An old Eng- 
lish nobleman lives over there during 
the summer months, and it is not im- 
probable that she is one of his guests.” 
In my heart I knew that her highness 
was up to some of her tricks again, and 
there was no need of her shattering 
good old Max’s heart. But I felt 
bound to say: “ Why not look into the 
purse? There might be something 
there to prove her identity.” 

“Look into her purse?’’ horrified. 
“You wouldn’t have me peeking into a 
woman’s purse, would you? Suppose 
Her 


there should be a box of rouge? 
cheeks were red.”’ 

“ Quite likely.” 

“Or a powder-puff.” 

“Even more likely.” 


WUT -« 

“Go on.” 

“Or a love letter.” 

“I have my doubts,” said I. 

“Well, if you do not know who she 
is, I'll find out,” undismayed. 

Doubtless he would; he was a per- 
sistent old beggar was Max. 

“Do not let it get serious, my boy,” 
I warned. ‘‘ You could not marry any- 
one in this country.” 

“Why not?” 

“Have you been regularly baptized? 
Was your father? Was your grand- 
father? Unless you can answer these 
simplest of questions and prove them, 
you could not get a license; and no 
priest or preacher would dare marry 
you without a license.” 

“Hang you, who’s talking about 
getting married? All I want to know 
is, who is Hildegarde von Heideloff, 
and how am I to return her purse? 
I shall ask the blacksmith.” 

“Do so,” taking up my egg-spoon. 

Max slipped the purse into his breast- 
pocket and sat down. 

And now permit me to tell you how 
Max returned the purse to the Princess 
Hildegarde of Barscheit, and how the 
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princess eloped with the said Max 
Scharfenstein of nowhere in particu- 
lar. 


VII 


“Tue one fault I have to find with 
European life is the poor quality of 
tobacco used.” 

It was eight o'clock, Thursday 
night, the night of the dinner at 
Muller’s. I was dressing when Max 
entered, with a miserable cheroot be- 
tween his teeth. 

“They say,” he went on, “that in 
Russia they drink the finest tea in the 
world, simply because it is brought 
overland and not by sea. Unfortu- 
nately, tobacco—we Americans recog- 
nize no leaf as tobacco unless it comes 
from Cuba—has to cross the sea, and 
is, in some unaccountable manner, 
weakened in the transit. There are 
worse cigars in Germany than in 
France, and I wouldn’t have believed 
it possible if I had not gone to the 
trouble of proving it. Fine country! 
For a week I’ve been trying to smoke 
the German quality of the weed, as a 
preventive, but I see I must. give it 
up on account of my throat. My 
boy, I have news for you,” tossing the 
cheroot into the grate. 

“Fire away,” said I, struggling with 
a collar. 

“T have a box of Habanas over at 
the custom house that I forgot to bail 
out.” 

“No!” said I joyfully. A Habana, 
and one of Scharfenstein’s! 

“I’ve an idea that they would go well 
with the dinner. So, if you don’t 
mind, I'll trot over and get ’em.” 

“Be sure and get around to Muller’s 
at half-past eight, then,” said I. 

“‘T’ll be there’; for he knew where 
to find the place. 

Muller’s rathskeller was the rendez- 
vous of students, officers and all those 
persons of quality who liked music 
with their meat. The place was low- 
ceilinged, but roomy, and the ventila- 
tion was excellent, considering. The 
smoke never got so thick that one 
couldn’t see the way to the door when 


the students started in “to clean up 
the place,” to use the happy idiom 
of mine own country. There were 
marble tables and floors and arches 
and light, cane-bottomed chairs from 
Kéln. It was at once bohemian and 
cosmopolitan, and, once inside, it was 
easy to imagine oneself in Vienna. A 
Hungarian orchestra occupied an in- 
closed platform, and every night the 
wail of the violin and the pom-pom of 
the wool-tipped hammers on the Hun- 
garian “piano” might be heard. It 
was essentially a man’s place of enter- 
tainment; few women ever had the 
courage or the inclination to enter. 
In America it would have been the 
fashion ; but in the capital of Barscheit 
the women ate in the restaurant above, 
which was attached to the hotel, and 
depended upon the Volksgarten band 
for their evening’s diversion. 

You had to order your table hours 
ahead—that is, if you were a civilian. 
If you were lucky enough to be an 
officer, you were privileged to take 
any vacant chair you saw. But 
heaven aid you if you attempted to 
do this not being an officer. In Bar- 
scheit there were also many unwritten 
laws, and you must observe these with 
all the fidelity and attention that you 
give to the enameled signs. Only the 
military had the right to request the 
orchestra to repeat a piece of music. 
Sometimes the lieutenants, seized with 
that gay humor known only to cubs, 
would force the orchestra in Muller’s 
to play the Hungarian war-song till 
the ears cried out in pain. This was 
always the case when any Austrians 
happened to be present. But ordi- 
narily the crowds were good-natured, 
boisterous, but orderly. 

It was here, then, that I had ar- 
ranged to give my little dinner. The 
orchestra had agreed—for a liberal tip 
—to play “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and there was a case of Dopplekinn’s 
sparkling Moselle. I may as well 
state right here that we neither heard 
our national anthem nor drank the 
vintage. You will soon learnwhy. I 
can laugh now, I can treat the whole 
affair with becoming levity, but at 





the time I gained several new gray 
hairs. 

If the princess hadn’t turned around, 
and if Max hadn’t wanted that box 
of Habanas! 

When I arrived at Muller’s I found 
my boys in a merry mood. They 
were singing softly from the opera 
“Robin Hood” and with fine college 
harmony, and as I entered they 
swarmed about me like so many 
young dogs. Truth to tell, none of 
them was under twenty, and two or 
three were older than myself. But to 
them I represented official protection 
for whatever they might do. I as- 
sumed all the dignity I dared. I had 
kept Scharfenstein’s name back as a 
surprise. 

Ellis—for whom I had the pass- 
ports—immediately struck me as being 
so nearly like Max that they might 
easily have been brothers. Ellis was 
slighter, that was all the difference. 
I gave him his papers and examined 
his tickets. Everything was well; 
barring railroad accidents, he would 
be in Dresden the following day. 

“You go through Dopplekinn, then?” 
said I. 

“Yes. I have friends in Dresden 
whom I wish to see before going 
home.” 

“Well, good luck to you.” 

Then I announced that Max Scharf- 
enstein, an old college comrade, would 
join us presently. This was greeted 
with hurrahs. At that time there 
wasn’t an American student who did 
not recollect Max’s great run from the 
ten-yard line. (But where the deuce 
was Max?) I took a little flag from 
my pocket and stuck it into the vase of 
poppies, and the boys clapped their 
hands. You never realize how beau- 
tiful your flag is till you see it in a 
foreign land. I apologized for Max’s 
absence, explaining the cause, and 
ordered dinner to be served. We 
hadn’t much time, as Ellis’s train de- 
parted at ten. It was now a quarter 
to nine. 

We had come to the relishes when a 
party of four officers took the table 
nearest us. They hung up their sabers 
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on the wall-pegs, and sat down, order- 
ing a bottle of light wine. Usually 
there were five chairs to the table, but 
even if only two were being used no 
one had the right to withdraw one of 
the vacant chairs without the most 
elaborate apologies. This is the law 
of courtesy in Barscheit. In America 
it is different; if you see anything you 
want, take it. 

Presently one of the officers—I 
knew none of them save by sight— 
rose and approached. He touched 
the flag insolently and inquired what 
right it had in a public restaurant in 
Barscheit. Ordinarily his question 
would not have been put without some 
justification. But he knew very well 
who I was and what my rights were in 
this instance. 

“Herr Lieutenant,” said I coldly, 
though my cheeks were warm enough, 
“T represent that flag in this country, 
and I am accredited with certain 
privileges, as doubtless you are aware. 
You will do me the courtesy of return- 
ing to your own table.” I bowed. 

He glared at me for a brief period, 
then turned on his heel. This was the 
first act in the play. At the fellow’s 
table sat Lieutenant von Stoerer, 
Dopplekinn’s nephew and heir-pre- 
sumptive. He was, to speak plainly, 
a rake, a spendthrift and wholly un- 
trustworthy. He was not ill-looking, 
however. 

My spirits floated between anger 
and the fear that the officers might 
eventually ruin the dinner. Which 
they eventually did. 

Things went on smoothly for a time. 
The orchestra was pom-pomming the 
popular airs from “Faust.” (Where 
the deuce was that tow-headed Dutch- 
man?) Laughter rose and fell; the 
clinkle of glass was heard; voices 
called. And then Max came in, look- 
ing as cool as you please, though I could 
read by his heaving chest that he had 
been sprinting up back streets. The 
boys crowded around him, and there 
was much ado over the laggard. 

Unfortunately the waiter had for- 
gotten to bring a chair for his plate. 
With a genial smile on his face, Max 

















innocently stepped over to the officers’ 
table and plucked forth the vacant 
chair. For a wonder the officers ap- 
peared to give this action no heed, and 
I was secretly gratified. It was some- 
thing to be a consul, after all. But I 
counted my chickens too early. 

“Where are the cigars?” I asked 
as Max sat down complacently. 

“Cigars?” blankly. “Hang me, I’ve 
clean forgotten them!” And then, 
perfectly oblivious of the probable 
storm that was at that moment gath- 
ering for a downpour over his luckless 
head, he told us the reason of his 
delay. 

“There was a crowd around the pal- 
ace,” he began. “It seems that the 
Princess Hildegarde has run away, and 
they believe that she has ridden to- 
ward the Pass in a closed carriage. 
The police are at this very moment 
scouring the country in that direction. 
She has eloped.” 

“‘Eloped?” we all cried, being more 
or less familiar with the state of affairs 
at the palace. 

“Good-bye to Dopplekinn’s Frau!” 

“Good girl!” 

“She has been missing since seven 
o’clock, when she drove away on the 
pretense of visiting her father’s old 
steward, who is ill,’ went on Max, feel- 
ing the importance of his news. “‘ They 
traced her there. From the steward’s 
the carriage was driven south, and 
that’s the last seen of her. There won’t 
be any wedding at the cathedral next 
Tuesday,” laughing. 

Queries and answers were going 
crisscross over the table, when I ob- 
served with dread that Lieutenant von 
Stoerer had risen and was coming our 
way. He stopped at Max’s side. Max 


looked up to receive von Stoerer’s glove . 


full on the cheek. It was no gentle 
stroke. Von Stoerer at once returned 
to his table and sat down. 

For a moment we were all absolutely 
without power of motion or of speech. 
Max’s face grew as white as the table- 
cloth, and the print of the glove glowed 
redly against the white. I was hor- 
rified, for I knew his tremendous 
strength. If he showed fight, von 
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Stoerer would calmly saber him. It 
was the custom. But Max surprised 
me. He was the coolest among us, 
but of that quality of coolness which 
did not reassure me. He took up his 
story where he had left off and finished 
it. For his remarkable control I could 
have taken him in my arms and hugged 
him. 

The officers scowled, while von 
Stoerer bit his mustache nervously. 
The American had ignored his insult. 
Presently he rose again and approached. 
He thrust a card under Max’s nose. 

“Can you understand that?’ he 
asked contemptuously. 

Max took the card, ripped it into 
quarters and dropped these to the floor. 
Then, to my terror and the terror of 
those with me, he tranquilly pulled out 
a murderous-looking Colt and laid it 
beside his plate. He went on talking, 
but none of us heard a word he said. 
We were fearfully waiting to see him 
kill someone or be killed. 

No one was killed. The officers hur- 
riedly took down their sabers and made 
a bee-line for the door of which I have 
spoken. 

Max returned the revolver to his 
hip-pocket and gave vent to a Homeric 
laugh. 

“You tow-headed Dutchman!’ I 
cried, when I found voice for my words, 
““what have you done?” 

“Done? Why, it looks as if we had 
all the downs this half,” he replied 
smartly. ‘Oh, the gun isn’t loaded,” 
confidentially. 

Ellis fumbled in his pockets and pro- 
duced his passports and tickets. These 
he shoved over to Max. 

““What’s this for?’’ Max asked curi- 


ously. 

“Ellis,” said I, “it is very good of 
you. Max, take those. Mr. Ellis 
wishes to save your hide. Take them 


and get to the station as quickly as 
you can. And for the love of mercy, 
do not turn around till you’re over in 
Dopplekinn’s vineyards.” 

“Well, I’m hanged if I understand!’ 
he cried. “I’m a peaceful man. A 
beggar walks up to me and slaps me 
in the face for nothing at all, and now 
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I must hike,eh? What the devil have 
I done now?” 

Then, as briefly as I could, I ex- 
plained the enormity of his offenses. 
To take a chair from a table, as he had 
done, was a gross insult; to receive a 
slap in the face and not to resent it, 
was another insult; to tear up an oppo- 
nent’s visiting-card, still another; to 
take out a revolver in Barscheit, unless 
you were an officer or had a permit, 
Was worse than an insult, it was a 
crime, punishable by long imprison- 
ment. They could accuse him of be- 
ing either an anarchist or a socialist- 
red, coming to Barscheit with the in- 
tent to kill the grand duke. The fact 
that he was ignorant of the laws, or 
that he was an alien, would remit not 
one particle of his punishment and 
fine; and weeks would pass ere the 
matter could be arranged between the 
United States and Barscheit. 

“Good Lord!’ he gasped; “why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you 
carried a cannon in your pocket? Take 
Ellis’s papers, otherwise you stand pat 
for a heap of trouble, and I can’t help 
you. Go straight to Dresden, tele- 
graph me, and I'll forward your lug- 
gage.” 

“But I came here to study!” Max 
argued doggedly. 

“It will be geology in the form of 
prison walls,” said Ellis quietly. 
“Don't be foolish, Mr. Scharfenstein; 
it is not a matter of a man’s courage, 
but of his common sense. Take the 
tickets and light out. I have lived 
here for three years, and have seen men 
killed outright for less than you have 
done.” 

“But you don’t expect me to leave 


this place without punching that beg- . 


gar’s head?” indignantly. “What do 
you think I’m made of?” 

“You'll never get the chance to punch 
his head,” said I. ‘‘We are wasting 
valuable time. Those officers have 
gone for the police. You have about 
twenty minutes to make the train. 
Come, for heaven’s sake, come!’’ 

He finally got it into his head that 
we knew what we were talking about. 


How we got him to the station I do not 
remember, but somehow we got him 
there. He sputtered and fumed and 
swore as all brave men will who feel 
that they are running away in a 
cowardly fashion. He wasn’t con- 
vinced, but he thanked Ellis for his 
kindness and hoped that he wouldn’t 
get into trouble on his (Max’s) ac- 
count. 

“Go straight to Dresden; say you’ve 
been studying medicine in Barscheit 
for three years; refer to me by tele- 
graph if there is any question as to 
your new identity,” said I. “You're 
the only man in the world, Max, that 
I'd lie for.” 

He stumbled through the gates, and 
we saw him open the door of a carriage 
just as the train began to pull out. A 
guard tried to stop him, but he was not 
quite quick enough. We watched the 
train till it melted away into the black- 
ness beyond the terminus covering; 
then we, I and my fellow-diners, went 
soberly into the street. Here was a 
howdy-do! Suddenly Ellis let out a 
sounding laugh, and, scarcely knowing 
why, we joined him. It was funny, 
very funny, for everyone but poor old 
Max! The American spirit is based 
on the sense of humor, and even in 
tragic moments is irrepressible. 

We did not return to Muller’s; each 
of us stole quietly home to await the 
advent of the police, for they would 
rout out every American in town in 
their search for the man with the gun. 
They would first visit the consulate and 
ascertain what I knew of the affair; 
when they got through with the rest of 
the boys Max would be in Dopplekinn. 
The police were going to be very busy 
that night: a princess on one hand and 
an anarchist on the other. 

There were terrible times, too, in the 
palace. Long before we watched Max’s 
train and the vanishing green and red 
lights at the end of it the grand duke 
was having troubles of his own. He 
was pacing wildly up and down in his 
dressing-room. Clutched in his fist 
was a crumpled sheet of paper. From 
time to time he smoothed it out and 
re-read the contents. Each time he 
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swore like the celebrated man in Flan- 
ders. 


You forced me and I warned you that I 
should do something desperate. Do not 
send for me, for you will never find me till 
you come to your senses. I have eloped. 

HILDEGARDE. 


VIII 


SHorTLy before six o’clock—dinner 
in the palace was rarely served until 
half-after eight—the Honorable Betty 
sat down to her writing-desk in her bou- 
doir, which opened directly into that 
belonging to the princess, to write a 
few letters home. There was to be 
given a dinner to the state officials that 
night, and she knew from experience 
that after that solemn event was con- 
cluded it would be too late for the de- 
parting mails. She seemed to have no 
difficulty in composing her thoughts 
and transposing them to paper. There 
were times when she would lean back, 
nibble the end of her pen and smile in 
a dreamy, retrospective fashion. No 
doubt her thoughts were pleasant and 
agreeable. 

She had completed addressing three 
envelopes, when she heard the door 
leading into the princess’s boudoir 
open and close. She turned to behold 
the princess herself. 

“Why, Gretchen, where are you 
going?’’ noting the gray walking-dress, 
the gray hat, the sensible, square-toed 
shoes. 

“T am going to visit a sick nurse,” 
replied her highness, avoiding the 
other’s eye. 

“ But will you have time to dress for 
dinner?” 

“That depends. Besides, the offi- 
cial dinners are a great bore.”’ Her 
highness came forward, caught the 
dark head of the English girl between 
her gloved hands, pressed it against her 
heart, bent and kissed it. “What a 
lovely girl you are, Betty; always un- 
ruffled, always even-tempered. You 
will grow old very gracefully.” 

“I hope so; but I do not want to 
grow old at all. Can’t I go with you?” 
eagerly. 

“Impossible; 


etiquette demands 


your presence here tonight. If I am 
late my rank will be my excuse, and my 
errand. What jolly times we used to 
have in that quaint old boarding-school 
in St. John’s Wood. Do you remem- 
ber how we went to your noble father’s 
country place one Christmas? I went 
incognita. There was a_ children’s 
party, and two boys had a fisticuff over 
you. Nobody noticed me those days. 
I was happy then.” The princess 
frowned. It might have been the sign 
of repression of tears. Betty, with 
her head against the other’s bosom, 
could not see. ‘I shall be lonely with- 
out you; for you cannot stay on here 
forever. If you could, it would be dif- 
ferent. I shall miss you. Somehow 
you possess the faculty of calming me. 
I am so easily stirred into a passion; 
my temper is so surface-wise. Some 
day, however, I shall come to England 
and spend a whole month with you. 
Will not that be fine?” 

“How melancholy your voice is!” 
cried Betty, trying to remove her 
highness’s hands. 

“No, no; I want to hold you just so. 
Perhaps I am sentimental tonight. I 
have all the moods, agreeable and dis- 
agreeable. Do you love any- 
body?” 

“Love anybody? What do you 
mean?’ rising in spite of the protesting 
hands. ‘Do I look as if I were in love 
with anybody?” 

They searched each other’s eyes. 

“Oh, you Islanders! Nothing can 
fathom what is going on in your hearts. 
You never make any mistakes; you 
always seem to know which paths to 
pursue; you are always right, always, 
always. I'd like to see you commit a 
folly, Betty; it’s a wicked wish, I 
know, but I honestly wish it. There 
is certainly more Spanish blood in my 
veins than German. I am always 
making mistakes; I never know which 
path is the right one; I am always 
wrong. Do you believe it possible 
for a woman of birth and breeding to 
fall in love with a man whom she has 
known only three days?” 

“Three days! Are you crazy, Hil- 
degarde?”’ 
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“Call me Gretchen!” imperiously. 

“Gretchen, what has come over 
you?” 

“T asked you a question.” 

“Well,” a bit of color stealing into 
her cheeks, “it is possible, but very 
foolish. One ought to know some- 
thing of a man’s character,” went on 
Betty, “before permitting sentiment 
to enter into one’s thoughts.” 

“That is my own opinion, wise 
little white owl.” Her highness took 
her friend in her arms and kissed her, 
held her at arm’s length, drew her to 
her heart and again kissed her. It 
was like a farewell. Then she let her 
go. ““If there is anything you need, 
make yourself at home with my cases.” 
And her highness was gone. 

Betty gazed at the door through 
which dear Gretchen had passed, 
gazed thoughtfully and anxiously. 

“How oddly she acted! I wonder 

. .’ She made as though to 
run to the door, but stopped, as if 
ashamed of the doubt which flashed 
into her mind and out again. 

The little clock on the mantel chimed 
forth the seventh hour, and she rang 
for her maid. It was time that she 
began dressing. 

(Thus, for the present, I shall leave 
her. There are several reasons why 
my imagination should take this step; 
for, what should I know of a woman’s 
toilet, save in the general mysterious 
results? However, I feel at liberty to 
steal into the duke’s dressing-room. 
Here, while I am not positive what 
happened, here at least I can easily 
bring my imagination to bear upon the 
picture.) 

The duke was rather pleased with 
himself. He liked to put on his state 
uniform, with its blue-gray frock, the 
white doeskin trousers which strapped 
under the patent-leather boots, the 
gold braid, the silver saber and the 
little rope of medals strung across his 
full, broad breast. It was thus he cre- 
ated awe; it was thus he became truly 
the sovereign, urbane and majestic. 

His valet was in the act of buckling 
on the saber belt, when there came a 
respectful tap on the door. 


“Enter,” said the duke, frowning. 
One cannot assert any particular de- 
gree of dignity with a valet at one’s 
side. 

But it was only a corridor attendant 
who entered. He approached the 
duke’s valet and presented a letter. 

“For his serene highness.” He 
bowed and backed out, closing the 
door gently. 

At once the valet bowed also and 
extended the letter to his master. 
Formality is a fine thing in a palace. 

“Ah, a letter,’’ mused the duke, 
profoundly innocent of the viper which 
was about to sting him. “My glasses, 
Gustav; my eyeglasses!’ 

The valet hurried to the dresser and 
returned with the duke’s state eye- 
glasses. These the duke perched de- 
liberately upon the end of his noble 
nose. He opened the letter and read 
its contents. The valet, watching him 
slyly, saw him grow pale, then red, 
and finally purple; wrath has its rain- 
bow. His hands shook, the glasses 
slipped from his palpitating nose. And 
I grieve to relate that his serene high- 
ness swore something marvelous to 
hear. 

“‘Damnation!’’ he said, or some such 
word. “The little fool!’ Then, sud- 
denly remembering his dignity and the 
phrase that no man is a hero to his 
valet, he pointed to his glasses, at the 
same time returning the letter to its 
envelope, this letter which had caused 
this momentary perturbation. “Call 
the minister of police. You will find 
him in the smoking-room off the con- 
servatory. Make all haste!” 

The valet flew out of the door, while 
the duke began pacing up and down 
the room, muttering and growling, and 
balling his fists, and jingling his 
shining medals. He kicked over an 
inoffensive hassock and his favorite 
hound, and I don’t know how many 
long-winded German oaths he let go. 
(It’s a mighty hard language to swear 
in, especially when a man’s under high 
pressure.) 

“The silly little fool! And on a night 
like this! Curse it! This is what comes 
of mixing Spanish blood with German, 
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of letting her aunt’s wishes overrule 
mine in the matter of education. But 
she shall be brought back, even if I 
have to ask the assistance of every 
sovereign in Europe. This is the end. 
And I had planned such a pleasant 
evening at cards!’ The duke was not 
wholly unselfish. 

In less than ten minutes’ time the 
valet returned with the minister of 
police. The duke immediately dis- 
missed the valet. 

“Your serene highness sent for me?”’ 
asked the minister, shaking in his 
boots. There had been four ministers 
of police in three years. 

“Yes. Read this.” 

The minister took the letter. He 
read it with bulging eyes. “Good 
heavens, it must be one of her high- 
ness’s jokes!”’ 

“It will be a sorry joke for you if 
she crosses any of the frontiers.” 

“sn ..< & 

“But!” roared the duke. ‘Don’t 
you dare bring up that word scandal! 
Seek her. Turn everybody out, the 
army, the police, everybody. When 
you locate her, telegraph, and have a 
special engine awaiting me at the sta- 
tion. And if you play a poor game of 
cards tonight I'll take away your port- 
folio. Remember, if she passes the 
frontier, off goes your official head!’’ 

“And the fellow, who is he?” 

“The good Lord only knows! That 
girl! Witness these gray 
hairs. Put the rascal in irons; I'll at- 
tend to hiscase whenlarrive. ... 
Where is Steinbock?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“He was arrested this morning in 
Berlin; I have already applied for his 
extradition.” 

“Good! Now, be off with you. 
Leave no stone unturned. The ex- 
pense is nothing; I will gladly pay it 
out of my private purse.” 

“T’ll find her,” said the minister 
grimly. His portfolio hung in the bal- 
ance. 

All at once the duke struck his hands 
together jubilantly. 

“What is it?” asked the minister. 
“A clue?” 


“Nothing, nothing! 
are wasting time.” 

The minister of police dashed out of 
the room as if pursued by a thousand 
devils. He knew the duke’s mood; it 
was not one to cross or irritate. No 
sooner was he gone than the duke left 
his apartments and sought those of his 
niece. It might be a joke; it would 
do no harm to find out positively. But 
the beautiful suite was empty; even 
her highness’s maid was gone. He then 
knocked on the door which led into 
Betty’s boudoir, not very gently either. 

“Open!” he bellowed. 

“Who is it?” demanded a maid’s 
frightened voice. 

“The duke! Open instantly!” 

“It is quite impossible,”’ said another 
voice from within. It was calm and 
firm. “Iam dressing.” 

“T must see you this instant. Open 
or I shall force the door!” 

“Ts your serene highness mad?” 

“Will you open this door?” 

“You command it?” 

“A hundred times yes!” 

“Since you command it.” The 
voice was no longer calm; it was sharp 
and angry. 

The wait seemed an hour to his se- 
rene highness, serene no longer. At 
length the bolt slipped, and the irate 
duke shouldered his way in. The tab- 
leau which met his gaze embarrassed 
him foraspace. He was even ashamed. 
The Honorable Betty stood behind a 
tall-backed chair, an opera cloak 
thrown hastily over her bare shoulders. 
Her hair was partly down. A beauti- 
ful woman in a rage is a fascinating 
sight. The duke stared at her irreso- 
lutely. 

“Will your highness explain this ex- 
traordinary intrusion?’ she demanded. 
“You have literally forced your way 
into my room while I am dressing. It 
is utterly outside my understanding.” 

“T am old enough to be your father.” 

“That is the weakest excuse you 
could give me. At your age one’s 
blood ought to be cooled to a certain 
discretion. My father, if he had had 
anything important to say, would have 
remained on the other side of the door. 


Begone; you 
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Iam not deaf. Your explanation is in 
order.” 

The duke had never been talked to 
so plainly in all his life. For awhile 
he was without voice, but plenty of 
color. “It is easily explained,” he 
finally bawled out to her. ‘Her high- 
ness has eloped!”’ 

The girl stared at him with wide 
eyes. ‘‘Eloped?’’ she breathed faintly. 

“Yes, eloped.” 

Betty wondered whether she heard 
aright, or if the duke were mad and 
out of his mind; and then she recol- 
lected her conversation with the prin- 
cess. Her mouth opened as if to speak, 
but instead she closed her lips tightly. 
That wilful girl; whatever would be- 
come of her! 

“Give this letter to your mistress,” 
said the duke to the maid. “I will 
station myself in the window while she 
reads it.” 

He strode over to the window and 
drew the curtains about him. Below 
the night crowds were wandering 
about the streets; the band was play- 
ing in the Volksgarten; carriages were 
rolling to and from the opera; the 
fountain in the centre of the square 
sparkled merrily in the glare of the 
arc lights. But the duke saw none of 
these things. Rather he saw the tele- 
graphic despatches flying to the four 
ends of the globe, telling the peoples 
that he, the Grand Duke of Barscheit, 
had been outwitted by a girl, that the 
Princess Hildegarde had eloped with a 
man who was not the chosen one. In 
other words, he saw himself laughed at 
from one end of the continent to the 
other. (There is something very funny 
in domestic troubles when they occur 
in another man’s family!) No, the 
duke saw not the beauty of the night; 
instead of stars he saw asterisks, that 
abominable astronomy of the lampoon- 
ists. He had never doubted the girl’s 
courage; but to elope! And 
who the devil had eloped with her? 
He knew the girl’s natural pride; who- 
ever the fellow might be, he could be no 
less than a gentleman. But who, who? 

“Your highness?” called a quiet 
(I might say deceptive) voice. 


The duke came forth. 

“Your highness will do me the 
honor to make out my passports to- 
night. I desire to leave the palace 
immediately. The affront you have 
put upon me, even under the circum- 
stances, is wholly unpardonable. You 
imply that I have had something to do 
with her highness’s act. You will ex- 
cuse me to her serene highness, whom 
I love and respect. My dignity de- 
mands that I leave at once.” 

A flicker—but only a flicker—of ad- 
miration lighted the duke’s eyes. It 
was a plucky little baggage. 

“I will issue your passports upon 
one condition,” he said. 

“And that condition?” proudly. 

“Tell me everything: Where has 
she gone, and with whom?” 

“I know absolutely nothing.” 

Silence. The duke gnawed his mus- 
tache, while his eyes strove in vain to 
beat down hers. 

“Thank you, I believe you.”” Then, 
giving way to his wrath: ‘You Eng- 
lish people, you are all the same. You 
never understand. I have brought up 
this girl and surrounded her with 
every luxury; against my will and 
reason I have let her become educated 
in foreign lands; I have given her the 
utmost freedom; this is how I am re- 
paid.” 

“You forgot one important thing, 
your highness.” 

“What?” haughtily. 

“‘ Affection. You have never given 
her that.” 

The duke felt himself beaten into 
silence, and this did not add to his 
amiability. 

“Your passports shall be made out 
immediately; but I beg of you to re- 
consider your determination, and to re- 
main here as long as you please. For 
the sake of appearances, | desire your 
presence at the dinner table.” 

“T shall leave at once the dinner is 
over.” This girl’s mind, when made 
up, was immovable. 

The duke shrugged. There was no 
use in beating against this wall. “I 
wish you knew whither she has gone.” 

“Frankly, if I knew I should not tell 
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your highness. My father taught me 
never to betray a confidence.” 

“As you will. I beg your pardon 
for the abruptness of my entrance,” he 
said, choking down his wrath. He 
could not allow himself to be outdone 
in the matter of coolness by this chit 
of an English girl. 

“T grant it you.” 

The duke then retired, or, I should 
say, retreated. He wandered aimlessly 
about the palace, waiting for news and 
making wretched all those with whom 
he came into contact. The duchess 
was not feeling well; a wrangle with 
her was out of the question; besides, 
he would make himself hoarse. So he 
waited and waited, and re-read the 
princess’s letter. At dinner he ate 
nothing ; his replies were curt and surly. 
The Honorable Betty also ate nothing. 
She sat wondering whether her maid 
could pack five trunks in two hours. 


I had quite a time of it myself that 
night. As I predicted, I received a 
visit from the police in regard to Mr. 
Scharfenstein. I explained the matter 
the best I knew how, and confessed 
that he had hurriedly left the city for 
parts unknown. I did not consider it as 
absolutely essential that I should de- 
clare that I had seen him enter a rail- 
way carriage for Dresden. Besides 
this, I had to stand sponsor for the 
other boys and explain at length that 
they were in no wise concerned with 
Mr. Scharfenstein’s great offense. The 
police were courteous and deferential, 
admitting that Max was the culprit. 
He had drawn a revolver in a public 
restaurant; he had broken a grave law. 
The inspector wrote a dozen telegrams 
and despatched them from the consu- 
late. I had, at his request, offered him 
the blanks. 

At eleven I received a telephone call 
from the Continental Hotel. It was a 
woman’s voice, and my heart beat vio- 
lently as I recognized it. I was re- 
quested to come at once to the hotel. 
I should find her in the ladies’ salon. 
I walked the distance in ten minutes. 
She told me all that had happened. 

“By this time it is all over the city. 


But it is all nonsense about her high- 
ness eloping with anyone. She is too 
nobly born to commit such a folly. 
She has simply run away; and I very 
much fear that she will be caught. The 
duke is in a terrible temper. I could 
not remain in the palace, for the duke 
believes that I know where she has gone. 
I have my passports. The British con- 
sul is away hunting. You were the 
only English-speaking person to whom 
I could come for aid.” 

“T am very glad.” 

“Will it be asking too much of you 
to aid me in leaving Barscheit tonight? 
There is a train at one o’clock for 
Dresden.” 

‘Leave Barscheit?” 
dismally. 

“Oh,” with a smile, ‘the world is 
small and England is even smaller.” 

“I shall have to give up the consu- 
late,” gravely. 

She laughed. “I shall be in Eng- 
land for something more than a year. 
Truthfully, I hunger for mine own peo- 
ple. You know what that hunger is.” 

“Yes. I shall go home as often as 
possible now. I always stop a few 
days in London.” 

“Then I shall expect to see you; 
perhaps during the holidays. I am 
determined to leave Barscheit before 
the duke changes his mind. Heavens, 
he may put me in prison!” 

“I doubt that.” 

I saw to it that she secured a sleep- 
ing-compartment all to herself, took 
charge of her luggage and carefully ex- 
amined her papers. Then we had a 
small supper. I wanted to ask a thou- 
sand questions, but my courage lacked 
the proper key. 

“‘May I have the pleasure of writing 
to you occasionally?’’ I finally ven- 
tured. “I am sure that you would 
like a bit of Barscheit gossip from time 
to time.” 

“Write to me, by all means. I shall 
await these letters with great pleasure.” 

“And answer them ?”’ growing bolder. 

“It is easily to be seen that you are a 
diplomat. Yes, I shall answer them. 
Heigho! I shall miss my rides.” What 
a brave little woman she was! 


My heart sank 
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Finally we started for the station, 
and I saw her to the gates. We shook 
hands, and I’m sure I felt a very 
friendly pressure; and then she disap- 
peared. There was altogether a dif- 
ferent feeling in my heart as I watched 
her train draw out. Eh, well, the world 
is small and England is smaller, even 
as she had said. It’s a mighty fine 
world, when you get the proper angle 
of vision. 

On with my seven-league boots and 
my fairy-cap! Let us see what that 


fellow Max has been doing all this while. 


IX 


THERE was very little light in the 
compartment into which Max had 
so successfully dived. Someone had 
turned down the wicks of the oil lamps 
which hung suspended between the lug- 
gage-racks above, and the gloom was 
notable rather than subdued. So far 
as he was concerned he was perfectly 
agreeable; his security was all the 
greater. He pressed his face against 
the window and peered out. The 
lights of the city flashed by, and finally 
grew few and far between, and then the 
blackness of the country. It would 
take an hour and a half to cross the 
frontier, and there would be no stop 
this side, for which he was grateful. 
He swore, mumbling. To have come 
all this way to study, and then to leg 
it in this ignominious fashion! It 
was downright scandalous! Who ever 
heard of such laws? Of course he had 
been rather silly in pulling his gun, for 
even in the United States—where 
he devoutly wished himself at that 
moment—it was a misdemeanor to 
carry concealed weapons. He felt of 
his cheek. He would return some day, 
and if it was the last thing he ever did, 
he would slash that lieutenant’s cheeks. 
The insolent beggar! To be struck and 
not to strike back! He choked. 

Gradually his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dim light, and he cast 
about. 

“The deuce!” he muttered. 

He was not alone. Huddled in the 


far corner was a woman heavily veiled. 
Young or old he could not tell. She 
sat perfectly motionless, and appeared 
to be looking out of the opposite win- 
dow. Well, so long as she did not 
bother him he would not bother her. 
But he would much rather have been 
alone. 

He took out his passport and tried 
to read it. It was impossible. So he 
rose, steadied himself, and turned up 
the wick of one of the lamps. 

He did not hear the muffled exclama- 
tion which came from the other end. 

He dropped back upon the cushion 
and began to read. So he was George 
Ellis, an American student in good 
standing; he was aged twenty-nine, 
had blue eyes, light hair, was six feet 
tall, and weighed one hundred and fifty- 
four pounds. Ha! he had, then, lost 
thirty pounds in as many minutes? At 
this rate he wouldn’t cast a shadow 
when he struck Dresden. He had 
studied three years at the college; but 
what the deuce had he studied? If they 
were only asleep at the frontier! He 
returned the document to his pocket, 
and as he did so his fingers came into 
contact with the purse he had picked 
up in the road that morning—Hilde- 
garde von Heideloff. What meant 
Fate in crossing her path with his? He 
had been perfectly contented in mind 
and heart before that first morning 
ride; and here he was, sighing like a 
furnace. She had been merely pretty 
on Monday, on Tuesday she had been 
even handsome, on Wednesday she 
had been adorable; now she was the 
most beautiful woman that ever lived. 
(Ah, the progressive adjective, that 
litany of love!) Alas! it was quite evi- 
dent that she had passed out of his life 
as suddenly and mysteriously as she 
had entered it. He would keep the 
purse as a souvenir, and some day, 
when he was an old man, he would open 
it. 

There is something compelling in the 
human eye, a magnetism upon which 
Science has yet to put her cold and 
unromantic finger. Have you never 
experienced the sensation that someone 
was looking at you? Doubtless you 
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have. Well, Max presently turned his 
glance toward his silent fellow-traveler. 
She had lifted the veil and was staring 
at him with wondering, fearing eyes. 
These eyes were somewhat red, as if 
the little bees of grief had stung 
them. 

“You!” he cried, the blood thump- 
ing into his throat. He tossed his hat 
to the floor and started for her end of 
the compartment. 

She held up a hand as if to ward off 
his approach. “TI can hear perfectly,” 
she said; “it is not needful that you 
should come any nearer.” 

He sat down, confused. He could 
not remember when his heart had 
beaten so irregularly. 

““May I ask how you came to enter 
this compartment?” she asked coldly. 

“T jumped in,” simply. What was 
to account for this strange attitude? 

“So I observe. What I meant was, 
by what right?” 

“It happened to be the only door at 
hand, and I was in a great hurry.” 
Where was his usual collectedness of 
thought? He was embarrassed and 
angry at the knowledge. 

“Did you follow me?’”’ Her nostrils 
were palpitating and the corners of her 
mouth were drawn aggressively. 

“Follow you?” amazed that such 
an idea should enter into her head. 
“Why, you are the last person I ever 
expected to see again. Indeed, you are 
only a fairy-story; there is, I find, no 
such person as Hildegarde von Heide- 
loff.”” It will be seen by this that he 
was recovering by degrees. 

“IT know it,” candidly. “It was my 
mother’s name, and I saw fit to use it.” 
She really hoped he hadn’t followed 
her. 

“You had no need to use it, or any 
name, for that matter. When I gave 
you my name it was given in good 
faith that I was and am a gentleman. 
The act did not imply that I desired 
to know yours.” 

“But you did!” imperiously. 

“Yes. Curiosity is the brain of our 
mental anatomy.” When Max began 
to utter tall phrases it was a sign of 
even-balanced mentality. 


“And if I hadn’t told you my name, 
you would have asked for it.” 

“Not the first day.” 

“Well, you would have on Tuesday.” - 

“Not a bit of a doubt.” He cer- 
tainly wouldn’t show her how much 
he cared. (What was she doing in this 
carriage? She had said nothing about 
traveling that morning.) 

“Well, you will admit that under 
the circumstances I had the right to 
give any name it pleased me to give.” 

He rose and came over to her end 
and sat down. Her protests (half- 
hearted) he ignored. 

“I cannot see very well from over 
there,” he explained. 

“It is not necessary that you should 

see; you can hear what I have to 
say.” 
“Very well; I'll go back.” And he 
did. He made a fine pretense of 
looking out of the window. Why 
should this girl cross his path at this 
unhappy moment? 

There was a pause. 

“You are not near so nice as you 
were this morning,” she said presently. 

“T can’t be nice and sit away over 
here.” 

“What made you jump into this 
compartment, of all others?” 

“IT wasn’t particular what compart- 
ment I got into so long as I got into 
one. As I said, I was in a hurry.” 

“You said nothing about going away 
from Barscheit this morning.” 

“Neither did you.” 

Another pause. (I take it, from the 
character of this dialogue, that their 
morning rides must have been rather 
interesting.) 

“You told me that you were in 
Barscheit to study nerves,” wickedly. 

“So thought I, up to half-past nine 
tonight; but it appears that I am not,” 
gloomily. 

“You are running away, too?” with 
suppressed eagerness. 

“Running away, too!”’ he repeated, 
“ Are you running away?” 

“ As fast as ever the train can ca: 
me. Iam on the way to Dresden.” 

“Dresden? It seems that Fate is 
determined that we shall travel to- 
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gether this day. 
tination also.” 

“Let me see your passports,” ex- 
* tending a firm white hand. 

He obeyed docilely, as docilely as 
though he were married. She gave the 
paper one angry glance and tossed it 
back. 

“ George Ellis; so that is your name?”’ 
scornfully. ‘‘ You told me that it was 
Scharfenstein. I did not ask you to 
tell me your name; you took that serv- 
ice upon yourself.”” She recalled the 
duke’s declaration that he should have 
her every movement watched. If this 
American was watching her, the duke 
was vastly more astute than she had 
given him the credit for being. ‘“‘Are 
you in the pay of the duke? Come, 
confess that you have followed me, 
that you have been watching me for 
these four days.” How bitter the cup 
of romance tasted to her now! She had 
been deceived. ‘ Well, you shall never 
take me from this train save by force. 
I will not go back!’ 

“I haven’t the slightest idea of what 
you are talking about,” he said, might- 
ily discouraged. ‘“‘I never saw this 
country till Monday, and never want 
to see it again.” 

“From what are you running away 
then?” skeptically. 

“I am running away from a man 
who slapped me in the face,”’ bitterly; 
and all his wrongs returned to him. 

“Indeed!” derisively. 

“Yes, I!” He thrust out both his 
great armsmiserably. ‘“I’mahealthy- 
looking individual, am I not, to be 
running away from anything?” 

“Especially after having been a sol- 
dier in the Spanish-War. Why did you 
tell me that your name was Scharfen- 
stein?” 

“Heaven on earth, it zs Scharfen- 
stein! I’m simply taking my chance 
on another man’s passports.” 

“T am unconvinced,” ungraciously. 
She was, however, inordinately happy; 
at the sight of the picture of woe on 
his face all her trust in him returned. 
She believed every word he said, but 
she wanted to know everything. 

“Very well; I see that I must tell 


Dresden is my des- 
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you everything to get back into your 
good graces—Fraulein von Heideloff.”’ 

“If you ever were in my good graces!” 

Graphically he recounted the adven- 
ture at Muller’s. He was a capital 
story-teller, and he made a very good 
impression. 

“If it hadn’t been for the princess 
eloping I would not have been here,” 
he concluded, “for my friend would 
have had a waiter bring me that chair.” 

“The princess eloping!’’ aghast. 

“Why, yes. It seems that she eloped 
tonight; so the report came from the 
palace.” - 

The girl sat tight, as they say; then 
suddenly she burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. it was the drollest thing she 
had ever heard. She saw the duke 
tearing around the palace, ordering the 
police hither and thither, sending tele- 
grams, waking his advisers and drag- 
ging them from their beds. My! 
what a hubbub! Suddenly she grew 
serious. 

“Have you the revolver still?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“Toss it out of the window; quick!” 

Ye <ele 

“Do as I say. They will naturally 
search you at the frontier.” 

He took out the revolver and gazed 
regretfully at it, while the girl could 
not repress a shudder. 

“What a horrible-looking thing!” 

“I carried it all through the war.” 

“Throw it away and buy a new one.” 

“But the associations!” 

“They will lock you up as a dan- 
gerous person.”” She let down the win- 
dow and the cold night air rushed in. 
“Give it to me.” He did so. She 
flung it far into the night. ‘There, 
that is better. Some day you will 
understand.” 

“I will never understand anything 
in this country. What are 
you running away from?” 

“A man with a red nose.” 

“A red nose? Are they so frightful 
here as all that?” 

“This one is. He wants—to marry 
me.” 


“Marry you!” 


“Yes; rather remarkable that any 

















man should desire me as a wife, isn’t 
it?” 

He saw that she was ironical. Hav- 
ing nothing to say, he said nothing, 
but looked longingly at the vacant 
space beside her. 

She rested her chin upon the sill of 
the window and gazed at the stars. 
The wild rush of the wind beat upon 
her face, bringing a thousand vague 
heavy perfumes and a pleasant numb- 
ing. How cleverly she had eluded the 
duke’s police! What a brilliant idea 
it had been to use her private carriage 
key to steal into the carriage compart- 
ment long before the train was made 
up! It had been some trouble to light 
the lamps, but in doing so she had 
avoided the possible dutiful guard. He 
had peered in, but, seeing that the 
lamps were lighted, concluded that one 
of his fellows had been the rounds. 
The police would watch all those who 
entered or left the station, but never 
would they think to search a carriage 
into which no one was seen to enter. 
But oh, what a frightful predicament 
she was in! All she possessed in the 
world was a half-crown, scarce enough 
for her breakfast. And if she did not 
find her governess at once she would 
be lost utterly, and in Dresden! She 
choked back the sob. Why couldn’t 
they let her be? She didn’t want to 
marry anyone—that is, just yet. She 
didn’t want her wings clipped before 
she had learned what a fine thing it 
was to fly. She was young. 

“Oh!” 

“What is it?” she said, turning. 

“IT have something of yours,” an- 
swered Max, fumbling in his pocket, 
grateful for some excuse to break the 
silence. “You dropped your purse 
this morning. Permit me to return it 
to you. I hadn’t the remotest idea 
how I was going to returnit. In truth, 
I had just made up my mind to keep 
it as a souvenir.” 

She literally snatched it from his 
extended hand. 

“My purse! My purse! And I 
thought it was gone forever!” hugging 
it hysterically to her heart. She 
feverishly tried to unlatch the clasps. 
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“You need not open it,” he said 
quietly, even proudly. “I had not 
thought of looking into it, even to 
prove your identity.” 

“Pardon! I did not think. I was 
so crazy to see it again.’’ She laid the 
purse -beside her. ‘‘ You see,” with a 
hysterical catch in her voice, “all the 
money I had in the world was in that 
purse, and I was running away without 
any money, and only heaven knows 
what misfortunes were about to befall 
me. There were, and are, a thousand 
crowns in the purse.” 

“A thousand crowns?’”’ 

“In bank-notes. Thank you, 
thank you! I am so happy!” clasping 
her hands. Then, with a smile as warm 
as the summer’s sun, she added: “ You 
may come and sit close be- 
side me. You may even smoke.” 

Max grew light-headed. This was 
as near heaven as he ever expected to 
get. 

“Open your purse and look into it,” 
he said. ‘I’m a brute; you are dying 
to do so.” 

“May I?” shyly. 

Then it came into Max’s mind, with 
all the brilliancy of a dynamo spark, that 
this was the one girl in all the world, 
the ideal he had been searching for; 
and he wanted to fall at her feet and 
tell her so. 

“Look!” she cried gleefully, holding 
up the packet of bank-notes. 

“I wish,” he said boyishly, ‘that 
you didn’t have any money at all, so 
I could help you and feel that you de- 
pended upon me.” 

She smiled. How a woman loves 
this simple kind of flattery! It tells 
her better what she may wish to know 
than a thousand hymns sung in praise 
of her beauty. 

But even as he spoke a chill of hor- 
ror went over Max. He put his hand 
hurriedly into his vest pocket. Fool! 
Ass! How like a man! In changing 
his clothes at the consulate he had left 
his money, and all he had with him 
was some pocket change. 

The girl saw his action and read the 
sequence in the look of dismay which 
spread over his face. 








“You have no money either?” she 
cried. She separated the packet of 


notes into two equal parts. “Here!” 
He smiled weakly. 
“Take them!” 
“No, a thousand times no! I have 


a watch, and there’s always a pawn- 
broker handy, even in Europe.” 

“You offered to help me,” she in- 
sisted. 

“It is not quite the same.” 

“Take a quarter of it.”’ 

“No. Don’t you understand? I 
really couldn't.” 

“One, just one, then!” she pleaded. 

An idea came to him. “Very well; 
I will take one.” And when she gave 
it to him he folded it reverently and 
put it away. 

“T understand!” she cried. “You 
are just going to keep it; you don’t in- 
tend to spend it at all. Don’t be 
foolish!” 

“T shall notify my friend, when we 
reach Dopplekinn, that I am without 
funds, and he will telegraph to Dres- 
den. Oh, I have no cause to worry.” 

“Your friends were very wise in 
sending you away asthey did. Aren’t 
you always getting into trouble?” 

“Yes. But I doubt the wisdom of 
my friends in sending me away as 
they did,” with a frank glance into 
her eyes. How beautiful they were, 
now that the sparkle of mischief had 
left them! 

She looked away. If only Dopple- 
kinn were young like this! She sighed. 

“Can they force one to marry in this 
country?” he asked abruptly. 

“When one is in my circumstances.” 

He wanted to ask what those cir- 
cumstances were, but what he said 
was: “Is there anything I can do to 
help you?” 

“You are even more helpless than I 
am,” softly. “If you are caught you 
will be imprisoned. I shall only suffer 
a temporary loss of liberty; my room 
will be my dungeon-keep.”” How big 
and handsome and strong he looked! 
What a terrible thing it was to be 
born in purple! “Tell me about 
yourself.” 

His hand strayed absently toward 
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his upper vest pocket, and then fell to 
his side. He licked his lips. 

“Smoke!” she commanded 
tively. “I said that you might.” 

“TI can talk better when I smoke,” 
he advanced rather lamely. ‘May I, 
then?” gratefully. 

“IT command it!” 

Wasn’t it fine to be ordered about 
in this fashion? If only the train 
might go on and on and on, thou- 
sands of miles! He applied a match 
to the end of his cigar and leaned 
back against the cushion. 

“Where shall I begin?” 

“At the beginning. I’m not one 
of those novel readers who open a 
book at random. I do not appreciate 
effects till I have found out the 
causes. I want to know everything 
about you, for you interest me.”’ 

He began. He told her that he was 
a German by birth and blood. He had 
been born either in Germany or in 
Austria, he did not know which. He 
had been found in Tyrol, in a railway 
station. A guard had first picked him 
up, then a kind-hearted man named 
Scharfenstein had taken him in charge, 
advertised for his parents and, hearing 
nothing, took him to America with 
him. 

“If they should catch you,” she in- 
terrupted, “do not under any con- 
sideration let them know that you 
were not born in the United States. 
Your friend the American consul could 
do nothing for you then.” 

“Trust me to keep silent, then.” 
He continued: “I have lived a part of 
my life on the great plains; have rid- 
den horses for days and days at a time. 
As a deputy sheriff I have arrested 
desperados, have shot and been shot 
at. Then I went East and entered a 
great college, went in for athletics, 
and wore my first dress-suit. Then 
my foster-parent died, leaving me his 
fortune. And as I am frugal, due 
possibly to my German origin, I have 
more money than I know what to do 
with.” He ceased. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“When the Spanish War broke out 
I entered a cavalry regiment as a 


intui- 











I won rank, but surrendered 
And 
now there are but two things in the 
world I desire to complete my happi- 


trooper. 
it after the battle of Santiago. 


ness. I want to know who I am.” 

“ And the other thing.” 

“The other thing? I can’t tell you 
that!’ hurriedly. 

“ Ah, I believe Iknow. You have left 
some sweetheart back in America.” 
All her interest in his narrative took a 
strange and unaccountable slump. 

“No; I have often admired women, 
but I have left no sweetheart back in 
America. If I had I should now feel 
very uncomfortable.” 

Somehow she couldn’t meet his eyes. 
She recognized, with vague anger, 
that she was glad that he had no 
sweetheart. Ah, well, nobody could 
rob her of her right to dream, and this 
was a very pleasant dream. 

“The train is slowing down,” he 
said suddenly. 

“We are approaching the frontier.”’ 
She shaded her eyes and searched the 
speeding blackness outside. 

“How far is it to the capital?’’ he 
asked. 

“Tt lies two miles beyond the fron- 
tier.” 

Silence fell upon them, and at 
length the train stopped with a jerk. 
In what seemed to them an incredibly 
short time a guard unlocked the door. 
He peered in. 

“Here they are, sure enough, your 
excellency!’’ addressing someone in the 
dark beyond. 

An officer from the military house- 
hold of the Prince of Dopplekinn was 
instantly framed in the doorway. 
The girl tried to lower her veil; too 
late. 

“T am sorry to annoy your high- 
ness,”’ he began, “ but the grand duke’s 
orders are that you shall follow me to 
the castle. Lieutenant, bring two men 
to tie this fellow’s hands,” nodding 
toward Scharfenstein. 

Max stared dumbly at the girl. All 
the world seemed to have slipped from 
under his feet. 

“Forgive me!” she said, lowly but 
impulsively. 
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“What does it mean?” His heart 
was very heavy. 

“TI am the Princess Hildegarde of 
Barscheit, and your entering this car- 
riage has proved the greatest possible 
misfortune to you.’ 

He stared helplessly. . . And 
everything had been going along so 
nicely—the dinner he had planned in 
Dresden, and all that! 

“And they believe,” the girl went 
on, “that I have eloped with you to 
avoid marrying the prince.” She 
turned to the officer in the doorway. 
“Colonel, on the word of a princess, 
this gentleman is in no wise concerned. 
I ran away alone.” 

Max breathed easier. 

“T should be most happy to believe 
your highness, but you will honor 
my strict observance of orders.” He 
passed a telegram to her. 

Search train for ee ekinn. 


has eloped. Arrest an 
rive on special engine. 


Princess 
old pair till I ar- 


- BARSCHEIT. 


The telegraph is the true arm of the 
police. The princess sighed pathetic- 
ally. It was all over. 

“Your passports,” 
to Max. 

Max surrendered his papers. 
need not tie my hands,” he said 
calmly. “I will come peacefully.” 

The colonel looked inquiringly at 
the princess. 

“He will do as he says.” 

“Very good. I should regret to 
shoot him upon so short an acquaint- 
ance.’’ The colonel beckoned for them 
to step forth. “Everything is pre- 
pared. There is a carriage for the con- 
venience of your highness; Herr Ellis 
shall ride horseback with the troop.” 

Max often wondered why he did not 
make a dash for it, or a running fight. 
What he had gone through that night 
was worth a good fight. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ said the princess, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

Scharfenstein gravely bent his head 
and kissed it. 

“Good-bye, Prince Charming!” she 
whispered, so softly that Max scarcely 
heard her. 


said the colonel 


“Vou 
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Then she entered the closed carriage 
and was driven up the dark, tree- 
enshrouded road that led to the castle 
of Dopplekinn. 

“What are you going to do with 
me?” Max asked as he gathered up the 
reins of his mount. 

“That we shall discuss later. Like 
as not something very unpleasant. 
For one thing you are passing under 
a forged passport. You are not an 
American, no matter how well you 
may speak that language. You are a 
German.”’ 

“There are Germans in the United 
States, born and bred there, who speak 
German tolerably well,” replied Max 
easily. He was wondering if it would 
not be a good scheme to tell a straight- 
forward story and ask to be returned 
to Barscheit. But then it would prob- 
ably seem to the officer that he was a 
coward and was trying to lay the blame 
on the princess. 

“TI do not say that I can prove it,” 
went on the colonel; “I simply affirm 
that you are a German, even to the 
marrow.” 

“You have the advantage of the 
discussion.”” No; he would confess 
nothing. If he did he might never 
see the princess again. The 
princess! As far away as yonder stars! 
It was truly a very disappointing world 
to live in. 

“Now, then, forward!” cried the 
colonel to his men, and they set off at 
a sharp trot. 

From time to time, as a sudden twist 
in the road broke the straight line, 
Max could see the careening lights of 
the princess’s carriage. A princess! 
And he was a man without a country 
or a name! 


xX 


TuE castle of the Princes of Dopple- 
kinn rested in the very heart of the 
celebrated vineyards. Like all Ger- 


man castles I ever saw or heard of, it 
was a relic of the Middle Ages, with 
many a crumbling, useless tower and 
battlement. 


It stood on the south 
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side of a rugged hill which was gashed 
by a narrow but turbulent stream, in 
which lurked the rainbow trout that 
lured the lazy man from his labors 
afield. (And who among us shall cast 
a stone at the lazy man? NotI!) If 
you are fortunate enough to run about 
Europe next year, as like as not you 
will be mailing home the ‘‘ Dopplekinn”’ 
post-card. 

More than once I have wandered 
about the castle’s interior, cavernous 
and musty, strolled through its gal- 
leries of ancient armor, searched its 
dungeon-keeps, or loitered to solilo- 
quize in the gloomy judgment cham- 
ber. How time wars upon custom! 
In olden times they created pain; now 
they strive to subdue it. 

I might go into a detailed history of 
the Dopplekinns, only it would be ab- 
surd and unnecessary, since it would 
be inappreciable under the name of 
Dopplekinn, which happens to be, as 
doubtless you have already surmised, 
a name of mine own invention. I 
could likewise tell you how the ancient 
Dukes of Barscheit fought off the in- 
sidious flattery of Napoleon, only it is 
a far interest, and Barscheit is simply 
a characteristic, not a name. Some 
day I may again seek a diplomatic 
mission, and what government would 
have for its representative a teller of 
tales out of school? 

It was then—to continue the fortunes 
and misfortunes of Max Scharfenstein 
—close on to midnight when the caval- 
cade crossed the old moat-bridge, 
which hadn’t moved on its hinges with- 
in a hundred years. They were not 
entering by the formal way, which was 
a flower-bedded, terraced road. It 
was the rear entrance. The iron 
doors swung outward with a plaintive 
moaning, like that of a man roused out 
of his sleep, and Max found himself in 
an ancient guard-room, now used as a 
kind of secondary stable. The men 
dismounted. 

“This way, Herr Ellis,” said the 
colonel, with a mocking bow. He 
pointed toward a broad stone staircase. 

“All I ask,” said Max, “is a fair 
chance to explain my presence here.” 
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“All in due time. Forward! The 
prince is waiting, and his temper may 
not be as smooth as usual.” 

With two troopers in front of him 
and two behind, Max climbed the steps 
readily enough. They wouldn’t dare 
to kill him, whatever they did. He 
tried to imagine himself the hero of 
some Scott or Dumas tale, with a grim 
cardinal somewhere above, and ou- 
bliettes and torture chambers besetting 
his path. But the absurdity of his 
imagination, so thoroughly Ameri- 
canized, evoked a ringing laughter. 
The troopers eyed him curiously. He 
might laugh later, but it was scarcely 
probable. A tramp through a dark 
corridor and they came to the west 
wing of the castle. It was here that 
the old prince lived, comfortably and 
luxuriantly enough, you may take my 
word for it. 

A door opened, flooding the corridor 
with light. Max felt himself gently 
pushed over the threshold. He stood 
in the great living-room of the modern 
Dopplekinns. The first person he saw 
was the princess. She sat on an Ori- 
ental divan. Her hands were folded; 
she sat very erect; her chin was tilted 
ominously ; there was so little expression 
on her pale face that she might have 
been an incompleted statue. But Max 
was almost certain that there was just 
the faintest flicker of a smile in her eyes 
as she saw him enter. Glorious eyes! 
(It is a bad sign when a man begins to 
use the superlative adjectives!) 

The other occupant of the room was 
an old fat man, and bald, with a nose 
like a russet pear. He was stalking 
—if it is possible for a short man to 
stalk—up and down the length of the 
room, and, judging from the sonorous, 
rumbling sound, was communing half 
aloud. He was rubbing between whiles 
his tender nose, carefully and tenderly 
rubbing it. When a man’s nose re- 
sembles a russet pear it generally is 
tender. Whoever he was, Max saw 
that he was vastly agitated about 
something. ] 

This old gentleman was (or sup- 
posed he was) the last of his line, the 
Prince of Dopplekinn, famous for his 


wines and his love of them. There 
was, so his subjects said, but one ten- 
der spot in the heart of this old man, 
and that was the memory of the wife 
of his youth. (How the years, the 
good and bad, crowd behind us, press- 
ing us on and on!) However, there 
was always surcease in the cellars— 
that is, the Dopplekinn cellars. 

“Ha!” he roared as he saw the 
blinking Max. “So this is the fellow!” 
He made an eloquent gesture. ‘Your 
highness must be complimented upon 
your good taste. The fellow isn’t bad- 
looking.” 

“When you listen to reason, prince,” 
replied the girl calmly, “you will 
apologize to the gentleman and give 
him his liberty.” 

“Oh, he is a gentleman, is he?” 

“You might learn from him many 
of the common rules of courtesy,” 
tranquilly. 

“Who the devil are you?’’ the prince 
demanded of Max. 

“T should be afraid to tell you. I 
hold that I am Max Scharfenstein, but 
the colonel here declares that my name 
is Ellis. Who are you?’’ Max wasn’t 
the least bit frightened. These were 
not feudal times. 

The prince stared at him. The inso- 
lent puppy! 

“T am the prince.” 

“Ah, your serene highness—’’ be- 
gan Max, bowing. 

“TI am not called ‘serene’,” rudely. 
“The grand duke is ‘serene’.” 

“Permit me to doubt that,’’ inter- 
posed the girl, smiling. 

Max laughed aloud, which didn’t 
improve his difficulties any. 

“IT have asked you who you are!”’ 
bawled the prince, his nose turning 
purple. 

““My name is Max Scharfenstein. I 
am an American. If you will wire the 
American consulate at Barscheit, you 
will learn that I have spoken the truth. 
All this is a mistake. The princess 
did not elope with me.” 

“His papers give the name of Ellis,” 
said the colonel, touching his cap. 

“Humph! We'll soon find out who 
he is and what may be done with him. 
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I'll wait for the duke. Take him into 
the library and lock the door. It’s a 
hundred feet out of the window, and 
if he wants to break his neck, he may 
do so. It will save us so much trou- 
ble. Take him away! take him away!” 
his rage boiling to the surface. 

The princess shrugged. 

“T can’t talk to you either,” said 
the prince, turning his glowering eyes 
upon the girl. “I can’t trust myself.” 

“Oh, do not mind me. I wnder- 
stand that your command of exple- 
tives is rather original. Go on; it will 
be my only opportunity.” The prin- 
cess rocked back and forward on the 
divan. Wasn't it funny! 

“Lord help me, and I was perfectly 
willing to marry this girl!’”” The 
prince suddenly calmed down. ‘What 
have I ever done to offend you?” 

“Nothing,” she was forced to admit. 

“TIT was lonely. I wanted youth 
about. I wanted to hear laughter that 
came from the heart and not from the 
mind. I do not see where I am to be 
blamed. The duke suggested you to 
me; I believed you to be willing. Why 
did you not say to me that I was not 
agreeable? It would have simplified 
everything.” 

“IT am sorry,” 


said the girl con- 
tritely. When he spoke like this he 
wasn't so unlovable. 


“People say,”’ he went on, “that I 
spend most of my time in my wine- 
cellars. Well,” defiantly, “what else 
is there for me to do? I am alone.” 
Max came within his range of vision. 

“Take him away, I tell you!” 

And the colonel hustled Max into 
the library. 

“ Don’t try the window,” he warned, 
but with rather a pleasant smile. He 
was only two or three years older than 
Max. “If you do, you'll break your 
neck.” 

“I promise not to try,” replied Max. 
““My neck promises to serve me many 
years yet.” 

“It will not if you have the habit of 
running away with persons above you 
in quality. Actions like that are not 
permissible in Europe.” The colonel 
spoke rather grimly, for all his smile. 


The door slammed, there was a grind- 
ing of the key in the lock, and Max was 
alone. 

The library at Dopplekinn was all 
the name implied. The cases were 
low and ran around the room, and were 
filled with romance, history, biography, 
and even poetry. The great circular 
reading-table was littered with new 
books, periodicals and illustrated week- 
lies. Once Dopplekinn had been 
threatened with a literary turn of mind, 
but a bad vintage coming along at the 
same time had effected a permanent 
cure. 

Max slid into a chair and took up a 
paper, turning the pages at random. 

What was the matter with 
the room? Certainly it was not close, 
nor damp, nor chill. What was it? 
He let the paper fall to the floor, and 
his eyes roved from one object to an- 
other. . Where had he seen 
that Chinese mask before, and that 
great silver-faced clock? Somehow, 
mysterious and strange as it seemed, 
all this was vaguely familiar to him. 
Doubtless he had seen a picture of the 
room somewhere. He rose and wan- 
dered about. 

In one corner of the bookshelves 
stood a pile of boy’s books and some 
broken toys. The dust of ages had 
accumulated upon them. He stooped 
and picked up a row of painted sol- 
diers, and balanced them thoughtfully 
on his hand. Then he looked into 
one of the picture-books. It was a 
Santa Claus story; some of the pic- 
tures were torn and some stuck to- 
gether, a reminder of sticky, candied 
hands. He gently replaced the book 
and the toys, and stared absently into 
space. How long he stood that way 
he did not recollect, but he was finally 
aroused by the sound of slamming 
doors and new voices. He returned 
to his chair and waited for the dénoue- 
ment, which the marrow in his bones 
told him was about to approach. 

It seemed incredible that he, of all 
persons, should be plucked out of the 
practical ways of men and thrust into 
the unreal fantasies of romance. A 
hubbub in a restaurant, a headlong 
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dash into a carriage compartment, a 
long ride with a princess, and all 
within three short hours! It was like 
some weird dream. And how the 
deuce would it end? 

He gazed at the toys again. 

And then the door opened and he 
was told to come out. The grand duke 
had arrived. 

“This will be the final round-up,” he 
laughed quietly, his thought whimsic- 
ally traveling back to the great plains 
and the long rides under the starry 
night. 


XI 


Tue Grand Duke of Barscheit was 
tall and angular and weather-beaten, 
and the whites of his eyes bespoke a 
constitution as sound and hard as his 
common sense. As Max entered he 
was standing at the side of Dopple- 
kinn. 

“There he is!’ shouted the prince. 
“Do you know who he is?” 

The duke took a rapid inventory. 
“Never set eyes upon him before.” 
The duke then addressed her highness. 
“Hildegarde, who is this fellow? No 
evasions; I want the truth. I have, 
in the ‘main, found you truthful.” 

“I know nothing of him at all,” 
said the princess curtly. 

Max wondered where the chill in 
the room came from. 

“He says that his name is Scharfen- 
stein,’ continued the princess, ‘and 
he has proved himself to be a courteous 
gentleman.” 

Max found that the room wasn’t so 
chill as it might have been. 

“Yet you eloped with him, and were 
on the way to Dresden,” suggested the 
duke. 

The princess faced them all proudly. 
“T eloped with no man. That was 
simply a little prevarication to worry 
you, my uncle, after the manner in 
which you have worried me. I was 
on my way to Dresden, it is true, but 
only to hide with my old governess. 
This gentleman jumped into my com- 
partment as the train drew out of the 
station.” 

March 1905 


“But you knew him!” bawled the 
prince, waving his arms. 

“Do you know him!” asked the 
duke coldly. 

“I met him out riding. He addressed 
me, and I replied out of common polite- 
ness,” with a sidelong glance at Max, 
who stood with folded arms, watching 
her gravely. 

The duke threw his hands above his 
head as if to call heaven to witness 
that he was a very much wronged 
man. 

“Arnheim,” he said to the young 
colonel, “‘go at once for a priest.”’ 

“A priest!’ echoed the prince. 

“Yes; the girl shall marry you to- 
night,” declared his serene highness. 

“Not if I live to be a thousand!” 
Dopplekinn struck the table with his 
fist. 

The girl smiled at Max. 

“What?” cried the duke, all the cold- 
ness gone from his tones. ‘ You re- 
fuse?”’ He was thunder-struck. 

“Refuse? Of course I refuse!’’ And 
the prince thumped the table again. 
“What do you think I am in my old 
age?—an ass? If you have any fillies 
to break, use your own pastures. I’m 
a vintner.”” He banged the table yet 
again. “Why, I wouldn’t marry the 
Princess Hildegarde if she were the last 
woman on earth!” 

“Thank you!” said the princess 
sweetly. 

“You’re welcome,” said the prince. 

“Silence!’’ bellowed the duke. “‘ Dop- 
plekinn, take care; this is an affront, 
not one to be lightly ignored. It is 
international news that you are to wed 
my niece.” 

“Tomorrow it will be international 
news that I’m not!’’ The emphasis 
this time threatened to crack the table- 
leaf. ‘I’m not going to risk my lib- 
erty with a girl who has no more sense 
of dignity than she has.” 

“It is very kind of you,” murmured 
the princess. 

“She’d make a fine wife,’’ went on 
the prince, ignoring the interruption. 
“No, a thousand times no! Take her 
away; life’s too short; take her away! 
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Let her marry the fellow; he’s young 
and may get over it.”’ 

The duke was furious. He looked 
around for something to strike, and. 
nothing but the table being convenient, 
he smashed a leaf and sent a vase clat- 
tering to the floor. He was stronger 
than the prince, otherwise there 
wouldn’t have been a table to thwack. 

“That’s right; goon! Break all the 
furniture, if it will do you any good; 
but mark me, you'll foot the bill.” 
The prince began to dance around. “I 
will not marry the girl. That’s as final 
as I can make it. The sooner you 
calm down the better.”’ 

How the girl’s eyes sparkled! She 
was free. The odious alliance would 
not take place. 

“Who is that?” 

Everybody turned and looked at 
Max. His arm was leveled in the di- 
rection of a fine portrait in oil which 
hung suspended over the fireplace. 
Max was very pale. 

“What's that to you?’’ snarled the 
prince. He was what we Yankees call 
“hopping mad.”” The vase was worth 
a hundred crowns, and he never could 
find a leaf to replace the one just 
broken. 

“I believe I have a right to know 
who that woman is up there.” Max 
spoke quietly. As a matter of fact 
he was too weak to speak otherwise. 

“A right to know? What do you 
mean?’’ demanded the prince. “It is 
my wife.” 

With trembling fingers Max pro- 
duced his locket. 

“Will you look at this?’’ he asked 
in a voice that was a bit shaky. 

The prince stepped forward and 
jerked the locket from Max’s hand. 
But the moment he saw the contents 
his jaw fell and he rocked on his heels 
unsteadily and staggered back toward 
the duke for support. 

““What’s the matter, prince?’’ asked 
the duke anxiousiy. After all Dopple- 
kinn was an old crony, and mayhap 
he had been harsh with him. 

“Where did you get that?” asked 
the prince hoarsely. 


“T have always worn it,” answered 





Max. “The chain that went with it 
originally will no longer fit my neck.” 

“Arnheim! . . Duke! 
come and look at this!’’ feebly. 

“Good heaven!” cried the duke. 

“It is the princess!” said Arnheim 
in awed tones. 

“Where did you get it?” demanded 
the prince again. 

“] was found with it around my 
neck.” 

“Duke, what do you think?” asked 
the agitated prince. 

“What do I think?” 

“Yes. This was around my son’s 
neck the day he was lost. If this 
should be! If it were possi- 
ble!” 

“What?” The duke looked from 
the prince to the man who had worn 
the locket. Certainly there wasn’t any 
sign of likeness. But when he looked 
at the portrait on the wall and then 
at Max doubt grew in his eyes. They 
were somewhat alike. He plucked 
nervously at his beard. 

“Prince,” said Max, “ before heaven 
I believe that I may be your 
son!” 

“My son!” 

By this time they were all tremen- 
dously excited and agitated and white; 
all save the princess, who was gazing at 
Max with sudden gladness in her eyes, 
while over her cheeks there stole the 
phantom of a rose. If it were true! 

“Let me tell you my story,” said 
Max. (It is not necessary for me to 
repeat it again.) 

The prince turned helplessly toward 
the duke, but the duke was equally 
dazed. 

“But we can’t accept just a story as 
proof,” the duke said. “It isn’t as if 
he were one of the people. It wouldn’t 
matter then. But it’s a future prince. 
Let us go slow.” 

“Yes, let us go slow,” repeated the 
prince, brushing his damp forehead. 

“Wait a moment!” said Colonel Arn- 
heim, stepping forward. “Only one 
thing will prove his identity to me; not 
all the papers in the world can do it.” 

“What do you know?” cried the 
prince, bewildered. 


’ 
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“Something I have not dared tell 
till this moment,” miserably. 

“Curse it, you are keeping us wait- 
ing!’ The duke kicked about the 
shattered bits of porcelain. 

“T used to play with the ... 
the young prince,” began Arnheim. 
“Your highness will recollect that I 
did.” Arnheim went over to Max. 
“Take off your coat.” Max did so, 
wondering. “Roll up your sleeve.” 
Again Max obeyed, and his wonder 
grew. ‘See!’ cried the colonel in a 
high, unnatural voice, due to his un- 
usual excitement. ‘‘Oh, there can be 
no doubt. It is your son!” 

The duke and the prince bumped 
against each other in their mad rush 
to inspect Max’s arm. Arnheim’s fin- 
ger rested upon the peculiar scar. I 
mentioned. 

“Lord help us, it’s your wine-case 
brand!” gasped the duke. 

“My wine-case!’’ The prince was 
almost on the verge of tears. 

The girl sat perfectly quiet. 

“Explain, explain!” said Max. 

“Yes, yes! How did this come?— 
put there?” spluttered the prince. 

“Your highness, we—your son—we 
were playing in the wine-cellars that 
day,”’ stammered the unhappy Arn- 
heim. “I saw the hot iron 
I was a boy of no more than 

I branded the prince on 


five 
the arm. He cried so that I was 
frightened and ran and hid. When I 
went to look for him he was gone. Oh, I 
know; there is no doubt; it is yourson.”” 

“T’ll take your word for it, colonel!” 


cried the prince. ‘I said from the first 
that he wasn’t bad-looking. Didn't I, 
princess?” He then turned embar- 
rassedly toward Max and timidly held 
out his hand. That was as near senti- 
ment as ever the father and son came, 

but it was genuine. ‘“‘Ho, steward! 
* Hans, you rascal, where are you?” 

The steward presently entered, shad- 
ing his eyes. 

“Your highness called?” 

“That I did. That’s Max come 
home!’ 

“Little Max?” 


“Little Max. Now, candles, and 


march yourself to the packing cellars. 
Off with you!’ The happy old man 
slapped the duke on the shoulder. 
“T’ve an idea, Josef.” 

“What is it?’ asked the duke, also, 
very well pleased with events. 

“T'll tell you all about it when we 
get into the cellar.” But the nod 
toward the girl and the nod toward 
Max was a liberal education. 

“TI am pardoned?” said Arnheim. 

“Pardoned? My boy, if I had an 
army I would make you a general!” 
roared the prince. ‘Come along, Josef. 
And you, Arnheim! You troopers out 
of here, every one of you, and leave 
these two young persons alone!”’ 

And out of the various doors the 
little company departed, leaving the 
princess and Max alone. 

Ah, how everything was changed! 
thought Max, as he let down his sleeve 
and buttoned his cuff. A prince! He 
was a prince; he, Max Scharfenstein, 
cowboy, quarter-back, trooper, doctor, 
was a prince! If it was a dream, he 
was going to box the ears of the bell- 
boy who woke him up. But it wasn’t 
a dream; he knew it wasn’t. The 
girl yonder didn’t dissolve into mist and 
disappear; she was living, living! He 
had now the right to love anyone he 
chose, and he did choose to love this 
beautiful girl, who, with lowered eyes, 
was nervously plucking the ends of the 
pillow tassel. It was all changed for 
her, too. 

“Princess!” he said a bit brokenly. 

“IT am called Gretchen by my 
friends,’’ with a boldness that only 
half disguised her real timidity. What 
would he do, this big, handsome fellow, 
who had turned out to be a prince, 
fairy-tale wise? 

“Gretchen? I like that better than 
Hildegarde; it is less formal. Well, 
then, Gretchen, I can’t explain it, but 
this new order of things has given me 
a tremendous backbone.”’ He crossed 
the room to her side. “ You will not 
wed my—my father?” 

“Never in all this world!’’ slipping 
around the table, her eyes dim like the 
bloom on the grape. She ought not 
to be afraid of him, but she was. 
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se oe 

“You have known me only four 
days,’ she whispered faintly. “You 
cannot know your mind.” 

“Oh, when one is a prince,” laugh- 
ing, “it takes no time at all. I love 
you. I knew it was going to be when 
you looked around in old Bauer’s 
smithy.” 

“Did I look around?’’ innocently. 

“You certainly did, for I looked 
around and saw you.” 

They paused. (There is no pastime 
quite like it.) 

“But they say that I am wild like a 
young horse.”” (Love is always finding 
some argument which he wishes to 
have knocked under.) 


“Not to me,” ardently. “You may » 


ride a bicycle every day, 
wish.” 

“T’d rather have an automobile,” 
drolly. 

“An airship, if money will buy it!” 

“They say—my uncle says—that I 
am not capahle of loving anything.” 

“What do I care what they say? 
Will you be my wife?” 

“Give me a week to think it over.” 

La No - 

(She liked that!) 

“A day, then?” 

“Not an hour!” 

(She liked this still better!) 

“Oh!” 

“Not half an hour!” 


if you 


-balked him, rosily, star-eyed. 


“This is almost as bad as the duke; 
you are forcing me.”’ 

“Tf you do not answer yes or no at 
once, I'll go back to Barscheit and 
trounce that fellow who struck me. I 
can do it now.” 

““Well—but only fourdays .. .?” 

“Hours! Think of riding together 
forever!’ joyously, taking a step 
nearer. 

“T dare not think of it. It is all so 
like a dream. Oh!” bursting 
into tears (what unaccountable beings 
women are!)—“if you do not love me!” 

“Don’t I, though!” 

Then he started around the table in 
pursuit of her, in all directions, while, 
after the manner of her kind, she 
They 
laughed; and when two young people 
laugh it is a sign that all goes well with 
the world. He never would tell just 
how long it took him to catch her, nor 
would he tell me what he did when he 
caught her. Neither would I, had I 
been in his place! 


“ Here’s!’’ said the prince. 

“It’s a great world,’’ added the duke. 

“For surprises,’’ supplemented the 
prince. “Ho, Hans! A fresh candle!” 

And the story goes that his serene 
highness of Barscheit and his highness 
of Dopplekinn were found peacefully 
asleep in the cellars, long after the sun 
had rolled over the blue Carpathians. 


s 


THE PROFESSIONAL PEACEMAKER 


GOME glancing words we changed in sportive vein: 
The Peacemaker, upon his busy way, 

In soft, dull phrase bade us from wrath refrain: 
Alas! our feud was dated from that day! 


Epitu M. THoMaAs. 
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M OST of us have a mission, but never to mind our own business. 





A MAN 


UNLEARNED 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


the same mind about Tom 

Cleveland’s relation to his wife. 
One said he was afraid of her, one 
that he was proud of her, one that 
he didn’t understand her, and so on 
without end. No one, it seemed, hit 
upon the too simple statement that he 
loved her. And yet the zone of that 
condition clasped all the rest. For 
within it was measured his fear, his 
pride, his inability to comprehend, 
and many other things the world 
found more important than the great, 
overwhelming love he bore her. 

She was so glaringly more clever 
than he, not clever only, but gifted, 
and it was seen that Cleveland handled 
her books with the reverence he might 
have bestowed upon the pain sacré, if 
he had been anything so picturesque 
as a Catholic. 

He wasn’t, alas, picturesque at 
anything. In his business as well as 
his pleasure he was of the matter-of- 
fact, sharp-cornered, plain-surfaced 
creatures who remain everlastingly 
detached from surroundings and un- 
mellowed by them. 

And yet he knew so much more than 
people believed, he was so much more 
sensitive than he seemed, so much 
more awake to the subtleties supposed 
to pass unheeded. And in his great, 
silent way he watched his wife closely, 
painfully, magnifying his own short- 
comings and manufacturing many fan- 
cied disappointments for her that might 
have put her to the blush with their 
ingenious and delicate intricacy. 

It had been so long an accepted 
future with him that some day she 
would too utterly weary of him to 
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maintain longer the pretense of their 
equality, that he came actually to 
wait for the thing, as a man sen- 
tenced might wait for the inevitable 
day of doom. And sometimes he 
fairly wished he might go to meet it 
rather than have it creep so tor- 
turingly slow upon him. 

Antona herself seemed quite con- 
tent. She took her successes calmly, 
quietly, without the slightest change in 
the demeanor of her victory. As book 
after book came at decent intervals 
from the press, piling her tower of 
fame higher and wider with each 
edition, she would simply say that 
“she was glad,” and go on working a 
little harder than before. 

Here, too, the ever-ready friend 
came forward with an explanation— 
Antona was working merely to fill 
the dreadful emptiness of her life. 
And many were disposed to believe it. 
Surely she must miss the ineffable 
something, that breath of the heart 
which for want of a name is called 
sympathy—a poor, threadbare word, 
come to be worth little for having 
spent its all too recklessly. Surely 
she would have been happier, more 
satisfied, with that real satisfaction 
that is ever demanding more, if her 
husband could have been really her 
mate, a man who could go with her 
in all her wonderlands, who could 
have led her into far places of which 
she never dreamed, could have kept 
ahead of her and yet beside her— 
never behind her—a man, in short, 
like John Gaillard. And when these 
people went as far as this, they usually 
dropped their voices to a tone in 
keeping with the mysterious sugges- 
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tion, and with the sigh that almost 
invariably accompanied it. 

John Gaillard had come to New 
York a few years after her marriage, 
about a year since, and straightway 
with the luck, aplomb, power and 
opportunity that seem to fall invari- 
ably to the aid of some selected men, 
he had made the place his own. He 
was not a young man, though he seemed 
still in the thirties; nor was he a hand- 


some man—spare, somewhat stooping, - 


perhaps from looking down into peo- 
ple’s faces, with a thin, gaunt visage 
deeply lined at the eyes. Tom Cleve- 
land beside him looked an athletic god, 
and that was all. For the face of the 
other man shone with the flashes of a 
light that would eclipse Phoebus him- 
self and make him conscious of the 
muddiness of this clay. There was 
an extraordinary mixture of English, 
French and Irish blood in his veins, 
and he seemed to have gathered all 
their various charms unto himself. 

The world took him up promptly, 
and yet with a sincerity that lacked 
the ephemeral qualities of a fad. He 
was a brilliant success at the clubs 
where he was put up, and his quiet, 
natural indifference under his triumph 
was pleasing to the conventional New 
Yorker. He went in very quietly to 
make friends with the men who were 
“distinctly worth while,” not because 
he snobbishly singled them out, but 
because he drifted to them naturally 
and they welcomed him. 

Tom Cleveland was one of the first 
to come under his spell, and the reason 
of it was a curious one. Unconsciously 
in the many days in which Cleveland 
had been noting his shortcomings, 
and imagining the many he could not 
quite define, he had been building in 
his mind the man he should have been, 
the man Antona should have married. 
And when, one day, the two met for 
the first time, Cleveland was bewilder- 
ingly aware of the presence of his ideal. 
Gaillard was not just as he had pic- 
tured him physically, for Cleveland’s 
standard of masculine beauty was 
rather more powerfully molded; and 
yet the charm of the man’s physique 








was undeniably greater than that of 
his own ideal, and he realized that 
where Gaillard disappointed him, Gail- 
lard went indefinitely beyond. 

It was of course bound to be a little 
startling at the first, a little unsettling. 
But when the feeling passed he was so 
frankly won by the newcomer that 
Gaillard was pleased and touched and, 
appreciating as few others had ever 
done what lay behind the man’s com- 
mercial front, became his friend. 

Cleveland, in all the flush of pleasure 
he invariably experienced when some- 
thing came to his hand that he could 
do for Antona, took John Gaillard to 
dinner at his perfect home, and brought 
the two together with a gleaming 
flourish. It delighted him to see how 
Antona held her own with the brilliant 
guest, how evidently was the man im- 
pressed with her, and he listened de- 
lightedly to the talk which he could 
understand but not imitate. Antona, 
who of late had grown a little listless, a 
little disinclined for gaiety and merri- 
ness, became her own old sparkling 
self, glowing with the excitement of the 
new experience and radiant in the 
effortless race that she was running 
with the stranger wit. Cleveland was 
proud of them both, proud of his wife, 
proud of his new friend, and when 
Gaillard with a sigh realized he could 
not in all decency prolong his stay, his 
host went with him beaming to the 
door. 

“T can’t tell you, man, how grateful, 
how humbly grateful I am to you,” said 
Gaillard, turning for the twentieth time 
from the open street door as if he could 
scarcely leave the very house, “for 
giving me the privilege of this.” The 
word included everything—the house, 
the hours, the dinner and the man 
and woman to whom he owed it all 
and all themselves. 

Cleveland laughed consciously. 
**Come in often,” he said in honest hos- 
pitality. ‘‘She likes you, I like you. 
Make the place your own.” 

When he went back, still in the glory 
of his pleasure, to the drawing-room, 
he was disappointed to find Antona, 
stripped of her animation and viva- 
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cious brilliancy, flung rather wearily 
into an easy-chair and not disposed to 
raise her eyes or move her hand. 

“You're tired!’ said Cleveland, with 
a sudden drop into contrition. 
“You’ve worn yourself out to enter- 
tain my guest.” 

“T am tired,” said she somewhat 
slowly. 

“Don’t you think,” ventured the 
man hesitatingly, for it was seldom he 
took the liberty to suggest any change 
in the ways of her working, “perhaps 
you are writing too much?” 

To his surprise she quietly agreed 
with him. “I think I am,” she said. 

“Then take a rest. Let’s go abroad. 
I have been working very hard myself.” 
She lifted her eyes then with a question. 
He met it somewhat shamefacedly. 
“Oh, I won’t, you know, have you 
making more money than I do.” 

She smiled at him and her eyes closed 
and she said nothing. 

“Take a vacation,” 
derly. 

She merely moved her head a little 
impatiently. 

“You'll kill yourself,”’ he said. 

“And then?” 

“Nonsense, Antona, you don’t want 
to die!”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Antona. “ Dy- 
ing is quite another matter.” 

“Oh,” Cleveland wondered. 

“Besides,” continued his wife, “I 
can’t stop working until the book is 
finished.” 

He had to bow to that superior im- 
portance. To do him justice there was 
a good deal of nobleness in Cleveland’s 
self-effacement. But he continued to 
fret about her silently, watching her 
grow thinner and more listless, as she 
worked incessantly through the days, 
and it made him more than ever glad 
to have John Gaillard come and spend 
the evenings. It scemed to please 
her, and by the mere change of the 
atmosphere to rest her. He did 
come often—perhaps, to please Mrs. 
Grundy, too often—but not half 
enough for Tom Cleveland. He would 
sit by as always, listening to their amaz- 
ing talk; it didn’t take much to amaze 


he urged ten- 
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the simple soul. Their easy familiarity 
with the mysteries of bookmaking filled 
him with a humble admiration. To 
be sure, after many months of more or 
less impatient teaching, Antona had 
taught him to correct her proof, and it 
pleased him to help her in even so 
mechanical a way. But he always 
handled the long, ungainly sheets with 
something like alarm and nervousness, 
and the rest of the shrouded process of 
the book’s evolution remained an un- 
thinkable mystery. As for the writing 
of it, that of course was a subject not 
to be approached byhim! They talked 
of it with absolute flippancy, and went 
deeply into the faults and excellencies 
of other authors with a calm assurance 
that reminded him of the perilous poise 
of the surgeon’s knife. 

They had forsaken the drawing- 
room in these days for the more inti- 
mate comfort of her library, her inner 
and upper sanctum, the most wonder- 
ful room in the house, an extravagant 
dream of a day when its realization 
seemed ludicrously impossible. It was 
at the very top of the house, the whole 
tremendous floor, reached by a. little 
lift, and far beyond the reach of an- 
noying interruptions. There wasn’t a 
window in the walls, but the roof was 
a window of golden glass which during 
the daytime brightened the sunlight 
itself. At night the room was softly 
lighted by many candles, unless she 
chose to work beside her student’s 
lamp. The walls were nothing but 
books, a collection begun by her 
father’s father, and continued through 
the three generations, books straight 
to the ceiling, with little workaday 
ladders sliding along in the brass 
groove in the floor to bring the most 
inaccessible volume within easy reach. 
There was a fireplace made in the 
olden way with a deep inclosure for its 
settles, and carved with elfish faces so 
cleverly disposed that they caught one 
unaware, flickering eerily in the fire- 
light with shifting expressions. Against 
this background of almost masculine 
practicability, the softer comfort of a 
woman’s room made itself an alluring 
invitation. The couch with its luxurious 
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pillows, the long lounging-chairs, the 
exquisite little wagon with its silver 
tea things, and, most speaking of all, 
the long gilded mirror at the farthest 
end, spoke of the presence of a woman 
with all the charm that she could lend 
to them. 

One night, perhaps two months 
since Gaillard had come to be their 
friend, when they were all deliciously 
at rest in the great room, the fire- 
light, going suddenly into a brighter 
blaze, showed to the careful eyes of 
Cleveland the miracle of tears upon 
his wife’s dark lashes. In all their life 
together it was the first time he had 
seen them there. It came to him so 
sharply, with such a sudden,unexpected 
blow, that he sat staring at her almost 
without breathing, but her eyes were 
on the fire and she did not notice her 
detection. Gaillard was speaking in 
his usual indifferent raillery of himself. 

“It’s perfectly true,” he said, “we 
make copy out of our own mothers’ 
deaths. We can’t help it! Looking 
through our eyes, hearing through 
our ears, there is always the impish 
observer that furnishes us with our 
material. He sees, and notes, and 
takes heed we don’t forget, takes 
heed to follow the impression to all its 
varying suggestions. The thing may 
be used so long after that we don’t 
recognize the source of the idea, but, 
somehow, I believe, we never wrote a 
word that did not come, at least by sug- 
gestion, from the observations of that 
heartless little imp.”” He laughed a 
little in the pause that followed. “I 
shall probably make copy out of that,” 
he said. 

“Oh, don’t you often,” said Antona, 
and to Cleveland’s astonishment her 
voice was tremorless and calm, “‘make 
notes of some fairly good thing that 
you have said to use again in writing? 
Can you help it?” P 

“I rarely say a good thing,” an- 
swered Gaillard. ‘‘When they come to 
me—‘we are all of us weak at times’ 
—TI shut them up in a bottle, and drip 
them into my writing as one drips oil 
into mayonnaise.” 

Antona laughed, her hand going 


stealthily to her eyes. But she could 
not wipe away the remembrance of the 
tears from the faithful heart who sat 
and watched. It came to him again 
with a new alarm that Antona was 
working too hard, harder than she 
had ever worked before, and that she 
wouldn’t let him take the care of her 
that she needed. He was glad Gaillard 
came so regularly in the evenings, for 
that at least enforced a little rest and 
relaxation. Whenever he spoke to 
her of his anxiety she merely touched 
his cheek gently, and said, “The book 
is not yet done,” and he would stare 
down helplessly at her wasting face 
with the blue circles of shadow be- 
neath the eyes. 

The days went on like this, and the 
only comfort Cleveland could take in 
her feverish indefatigability was that 
the harder she worked the sooner the 
book would be done. Gaillard spoke 
to him about it as he was leaving late 
one night. 

“Finish the book, yes, if she doesn’t 
finish herself first! She is going all to 
pieces, can’t you see?”’ 

Tom Cleveland groaned. “See? 
Why, good God, Gaillard, haven’t I 
been on my knees begging her for 
months to rest?” 

Gaillard laid a hand on his shoulder. 
“Don’t kneel,” he said. ‘Take her 
pen out of her hand, lift her up in your 
arms, and carry her away. She'd go, 
for that.” 

Tom stared at him. 

“How do you know she would?” 

“Women,” said the other, rather 
lamely, turning away, “will do much 
for a master.” He came again to 
Cleveland. ‘‘She’s too precious!” said 
Gaillard fiercely. 

Cleveland went back almost in the 
bravery to do it. And then in her 
presence the old awe of her power and 
place among the powers crushed out 
the intention he had nearly formed of 
treating her largely as a little girl. He 
realized without a touch of jealousy 
that Gaillard might have done it, but 
he could not interfere. 

The time came when the book was 
almost done. And with it came the 
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time when Antona seemed the most 
worn out, the most nervously at ten- 
sion. Cleveland, coming in one night 
late after a smoker at the club, saw the 
light still shining from under her bed- 
room door, and gently rapped. She 
was still fully dressed, and had turned 
toward the door with that momentary 
poise of a person walking to and fro. 

She greeted him with a kind of 
breathlessness, her face was white and 
weary and she answered his questions 
mechanically. No, she was not tired; 
not sick, no. Just thinking. Oh, yes, 
Gaillard had come. He had been very 
amusing. Yes, she was going to bed, 
but she wasn’t sleepy. He stayed 
with her a little and then went away, 
his heart constricted with an actual 
pain. Why couldn’t he arrange her 
life as he would have it—full of happi- 
ness and ease? She seemed to be suf- 
fering. Was it the fate of creatures 
gifted even as she to win their greatness 
by slow drops of blood? 

When he saw her at times like these, 
times that of late had grown perpetual, 
a great sickening fear that it was all 
his fault was wont to swallow him. He 
was a disappointment to her—why, it 
must be so. Had he not been almost 
expecting it for long? Perhaps she 
was starving for the things he had not 
in himself to give. It might not be 
her work but himself that was killing 
her. 

As her condition became more grave, 
so did his torment miserably increase. 
There was no getting at her inmost 
heart to see what troubled her, and yet 
he grew convinced it was not just her 
work. Down at his office, and on the 
Street, men noticed his preoccupation, 
but they had an explanation which, had 
it reached his ears, would have sent the 
blood of an honest rage to bursting in 
his loyal heart. Those who knew him 
well and those who knew him not at all 
remembered that Gaillard was his 
friend. 

As gradually the question of his re- 
sponsibility for her unhappiness came 
more and more frequently to his mind, 
his love for her, a very human, craving 
love, became transfigured with unself- 


ishness. In the dark of his room, in 
the busy city, alone, and on the noisy 
floor of the Exchange, the cry leaped 
almost audibly to his lips, ‘What if I 
am the cause of her unhappiness?”’ 


One night John Gaillard did not 
come, nor the next night. And when 
Cleveland spoke of it regretfully to her 
she answered with a smile, ‘Then I 
can work tonight instead of play!’ 
The pitiful longing came to Cleveland’s 
heart that he might be the one to hold 
her willingly enthralled before the 
glowing fire and grinning faces. But 
only Gaillard could do that, Gaillard 
with his wonderful, illuminating smile 
and his quaint, merry humor. 

The next day when the man came 
home in just bare time to dress for din- 
ner, the maid told him that she feared 
madam was ill; she had remained the 
whole day in the library and would not 
eat her luncheon. Cleveland, in the 
blindness of his terror, dashed up the 
stairs forgetting he could have reached 
her quicker by the lift, and knocked 
at her study door. There was no 
answer, and he knocked again. A 
voice unlike his wife’s replied at last 
and he opened the door quite gently 
and went in. She was sitting at her 
desk; she had been working madly all 
the day—he could tell that by the thick 
disorder of the pages on the desk. She 
did not turn to look at him. ‘‘ Well?” 
she said. 

He went around in front of her. 
“Are you not well, dear heart? They 
say you will not eat.” 

“I’m only very busy,” she replied. 
And then he saw her face. It was 
flushed and her eyes were red and 
swollen. He remained frozen, staring 
at her, until she moved a little rest- 
lessly. 

“T’m not coming down to dinner,” 
she said. “You will excuse me. I 
could not eat, and this evening if I am 
undisturbed I can finish the last chap- 
ter.” 

It was so plainly a dismissal that he 
went softly to the door again. “If 
Gaillard should come,” he ventured, 
“you do not want to see him?” 
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_ She was silent for an instant, and 
then replied quite slowly but still in the 
voice so unlike her own, “No; to- 
night I do not want to see him.” 

But Gaillard did not come, and 
Cleveland spent the evening after his 
lonely dinner in solitary weariness, 
rent between the anguish of her sorrow 
and his thankfulness to think the work 
was nearly done. Tomorrow, yes, he 
would take her away. He fell asleep 
finally over a stupid book, and was 
awakened suddenly by her entrance, 
an entrance so noiseless that he must 
have been aroused by her mere pres- 
ence. 

She was standing near the door. 
He sprang up and went to her. 

“I have finished,” she said slowly 
and with great difficulty, and she 
swayed a little unsteadily. He caught 
her and took her to his chair. 

“My darling, you are faint for want 
of food. Sit there a moment. I'll get 
you some wine and tell the man to 
bring you something hot.” 

He went, with one last anxious look, 
hurrying off to serve her in the humble 
ways he might. When he returned, 
bringing her brandy in a little glass, 
he found her lying quite unconscious 
in the chair. 

An hour later, distractedly alert, 
he faced the physician who had come 
hurrying to tend her. “An absolute 
collapse, great strain, probably a long 
illness, perfect quiet, grave weakness” 
—the phrases whispered themselves 
over and over in his mind. While she 
remained unconscious he himself bare- 
ly seemed to live. 

The first words that she spoke when 
consciousness returned to her were, 
“Take the story down.”’ And in the 
first hour that he left the house he 
obeyed her. Details of her illness 
filled the papers. The book that she 
had almost killed herself to finish, as 
they had it, had just gone to press, 
and advance orders for the volume 
poured in upon her publishers. 

Cleveland lived in a kind of racking 
nervousness through all the long, slow 
days of her dire illness. His office saw 
him only for an hour in the day. The 
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rest of the time he spent, motionless, 
silent, in a sheltered corner of her 
bedroom. It worried her, the nurse 
explained, to see him there, and so his 
chair was pulled back where he would 
be hidden by the curtains of her bed, 
and there he would sit, watching the 
frail, still hand upon the coveriet. 

Still Gaillard did not come! 

In the dark, silent room the weary 
tissues of the woman’s body tried 
feebly to resume their lost vitality. 
She had become gentle and as docile 
as a child, taking the frequent food 
as it was given her without one soft 
complaint. She seemed to have put 
by all will and all desires. The sweet- 
faced girl who nursed her tried to 
comfort him. It was a tedious thing, 
at best; it would be weeks before she 
could be moved, but then, when he 
could take her away, she would re- 
cover rapidly, he might be sure. He 
could see there was nothing but the 
great weakness and depression. There 
was no pain. Ah, yes, that was per- 
haps worse than actual pain, but she 
was getting better every day. Why, 
she could almost lift her hands now— 
that was a great in:provement. 

Almost lift her hands! Great 
heaven, was this his Antona, his wife? 
He remembered the day so long ago 
when the team of bays that she had 
driven in the country ran away with 
her, and her white round wrists 
seemed full of steel. And now the very 
tendons of her arm were like transparent 
threads of glass—and she could almost 
lift her hands! 

The nurse was right, however; she 
was growing stronger. Day after day, 
in all the soothing ease of her still 
room, poor, slighted Nature labored 
patiently with her. The time came 
when she could not only raise her hand, 
but lift as well the great thick braid 
of hair that crossed her breast. At 
last she learned to smile at Cleveland 
when he came, a wan, faint little 
smile indeed, but still a thing that 
made his heart stand still with grati- 
tude. 

Still Gaillard did not come! 

One day when Cleveland knelt be- 

















A MAN 


side her bed, she put the hand she had 
so newly learned to use upon his 
head, and drew him with a look more 
than the touch down to her lips. 
“You are very good to me,”’ she said. 

“Oh, Antona, my wife!” The 
man’s heart sobbed upon his kiss. 

In these days she bore a little 
light within the room, and liked to 
have the nurse read little snatches of 
her favorite books to her. Cleveland, 
in these better times, stayed longer at 
his office, although he telephoned from 
hour to hour, and sent her flowers 
every morning to greet her when she 
woke. 

One day on his way home, the 
thought occurred to him that he had 
not been inside his club for weeks. A 
longing for his old familiar friends, a 
cocktail at the old familiar bar, pos- 
sessed him, and he went in just for an 
hour or so to satisfy the double thirst. 
Men greeted him on every side, for he 
was well-beloved for the kind, clean 
gentleman that he was. 

Gaillard was not there. He asked 
for him. There was a momentary 
awkwardness he hardly noticed, but 
Burke, good Burke, came to the rescue 
of the silent group by calling out across 
the room: “Asking for Gaillard? 
Thought I heard his name. Funny 
coincidence. Was just reading a story 
of his in the March Clarion. Anybody 
seen it? Bully story!’’ He came across 
the room and gave the magazine to 
Cleveland. “Gaillard and you were 
very thick, weren’t you? Funny he 
didn’t let you know he was called 
home! But you’ve been so far lost 
these past few weeks you couldn’t be 
supposed to know much of the outer 
world. His father is laid low—was in 
a bad way, I believe. We're all so glad 
to hear your wife is better.” 

Cleveland turned the pages of the 
story. “She is much better now, 
thanks. It has been pretty tough. 
I’d like to read this. When’s he 
coming back?” 

Burke shrugged his shoulders. 
“Splendid chap,” he said. ‘And 
what a gift of words! See, look at 
this’”-—he turned a page of the maga- 
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zine that Cleveland held. “It’s a 
man’s letter to a woman he is giving 
up—could it be better?” He read 
aloud, using Tom Cleveland as a lec- 
tern: 


“The love of you kisses me all the day 
and all the night. The love of you walks 
with me and its hand in mine. Oh, dear, 
desired rose, these things you never did for 
me. I must go from you or the thought of 
them will bruise your fragrant petals, and 
you will droop your lovely head because of 
me. That must not be, dear love, and so I 
go. I take my longing in “v two hard 

ands and conquerit —would I could stay 
with you! Think of me, dear, as one who 
loved too well not to be wise. ‘ Love teaches 
letters to a man unlearned ’—love teaches 
love to love, my love.” 


There was a little silence in the 
group. “It is superb,” said Cleve- 
land finally. Burke tossed the maga- 
zine away. “Here we are all in 
sentimental gloom. Your first revisit 
to the club that knows you, and no- 
body has offered you a drink!” He 
drew them all away, and so the double 
thirst was quenched. 

True to his promise to himself, Tom 
did not stay an hour at the club. 
The men had made him happy, in 
their glad welcoming, and the thought 
that soon his dear wife would be quite 
well enough to go with him to Southern 
France or Italy or some sweet place 
in Spain, doubled the measure of a 
lighter heart than he had known for 
months. He was met at the house 
door by a message from his wife— 
she wanted to see him. Full of brisk 
repentance for his dallying along the 
way he hurried to her room. She 
was waiting for him, he could see: 

“The proof has come,” she said, 
with a faint shadow of excitement in 
her voice. ‘They have waited until 
I was better and have sent it all. 
They want it just as soon as it can 
be finished; of course they knew we 
wouldn’t bother while I was ill.” 

The great roll of dingy paper lay 
beside her on the bed. 

“Take it,” she said. 
begin at once?” 

His heart demurred, asking to stay 
with her a little, but in the conceal- 


“Can you 
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ment of the curtain the nurse nodded 
gravely for him to obey. 

He saw at once that the excitement 
of the waiting had been bad for her. 
He took the roll of paper in his hands, 
bending to kiss her gently as he did so, 
and smiled at her. “I'll rush the 
order, dear,” he said, and went away. 

No thought of idling, once he had 
promised her, occurred to him. He 
went, in the lift, to her own workroom, 
underneath the eaves as she was used 
to say, and, lighting the student’s 
lamp, for already the dark had fallen, 
he undid the roll of sliding, clumsy 
sheets and, keeping the copy close 
beside his hand, began his long love- 
labor. It was hard keeping his mind 
upon his task, when the story fairly 
lured him on to read, and every now 
and then he found he had simply been 
reading and would have it all to do 
again. 

A gentle knock at the door an hour 
later interrupted him. 

“Dinner is served, sir,” said the 
man. 

Cleveland looked far from pleased. 
“Bring me up something on a tray,” 
he said. “I’m busy.” 


A sliding noise behind him made 
him turn his head. The proof was 
falling in a long cascade upon the 
floor. “Oh, damn,” said Cleveland, 
jumping to the desk. 

He laid the sheets out carefully at 
length. The last pages only of the 
book had fallen—the last words that 
she had written, he thought, and 
shuddered at the dread suggestion of 
the words. A sudden prayer of thank- 
fulness leaped from his heart to God. 
She was not dead! she was not dead! 

He lifted the fallen proof-sheets 
tenderly and sat down to rearrange 
them in their order. The words on 
one page suddenly leaped out and 
struck him in the face. 


The love of you kisses me all the day 
and all the night. The love of you walks 
with me and its hand in mine. Oh, dear, 
desired rose, these things you never did for 
me. I must go from you or the thought of 
them will bruise your fragrant petals, and 
you will droop your lovely head because of 


me. That must not be, dear love, and so I 
go. I take my longing in my two hard 
ands and conquer it—would I could stay 


with you! Think of me, dear, as one who 
loved too well not to be wise. ‘‘ Love teaches 
letters to a man unlearned ””—love teaches 
love to love, my love. 


¥ 


A LONG, LONG TIME 


FNGLISH VISITOR—Did you ever know of an American having an old 


family servant? 


AmeERICAN Hostess—Of course. Why, I have a cook that has been with 


me for more than a month! 


¥t 


THE SAFE WAY 





FroND MOTHER—My daughter is unusually talented. She plays the piano 


and paints portraits. 


Artist—Indeed? I would be pleased to hear her play. 
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By Florence Wilkinson 


N the reflective largeness 
Of evening’s yellow shore, 


AND THE MAID 


Her room all swept and garnished, 


There sat one by her door. 


An ancient house her neighbor 
Stood like some wreck of flame, 
With sunken, sightless windows, 
Close-shuttered in their shame. 


Far in the distance hovered, 
Hung in the purple night, 

Mysterious, faint and starry, 
The City of Delight. 


Down the long road of evening, 
The ribbon-lying road, 

There came a stranger singing 
Unto the maid’s abode. 


Her voice was like the wailing 
Of some weird violin; 

Her raiment was like sunset 
And swathed her to the chin. 


She paused upon the portal, 
Spake to that lonely one: 

“How chill it is and empty 
At setting of the sun!’ 


The lonely one made answer: 
“The land is very still 

And all night in my chamber 
I hear the whippoorwill. 


“In this dull house beside me 
There seems but little stir, 

And yet it hath a tenant— 
Oh, the wan look of her! 


“But yonder is that City; 

All night the street-lamps glow, 
And underneath their splendor 
The people come and go. 
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“Here in this quiet country 
My neighbors are but few, 

And they go forth and leave me, 
Go forth by two and two. 


“Sometimes to sound of weeping 
They close and lock the door; 
More oft with bugling laughter, 

And they return no more. 


“Always there comes the stranger 
Whose face I cannot see, 

And down the dwindling distance 
They pass in mystery. 


“IT, too, await a stranger, 
Blowing on flute or fife, 

To burst upon my quiet 
And call me out to life.” 


Glittered the starry City, 
Trembled the twilight land, 

Whereat a touch like silver 
Fell on the maiden’s hand. 


“IT am the one awaited; 
I come to summon thee 

To life and love and knowledge, 
A passionate trinity.” 


The lonely one made answer: 
“Thy face is clothed with dusk, 

Thy garments smell of burning, 
Thy hair of wine and musk. 


“Lean down unto me closer 
And speak me low thy name.” 
The stranger leaned yet closer 
Her sleepless eyes of flame. 


“Yea, I will lead thee quickly 
Unto thy soul’s desire. 

Thy head shall be anointed, 
Thy feet be shod with fire. 


“Even so they went aforetime 
Who vanished from thy view, 
And all within that City 
Walk thus by two and two.” 


The lonely one made answer: 
“When I have tired of thee, 

Still must thou follow after, 
A dogging Memory?” 































TEMPTATION AND THE MAID 


But hark! upon its hinges 
A rusty door makes moan. 

In the tall weedy garden 
The neighbor walked alone. 


She leaned across the twilight 
Upon the shattered gate. 
Her hair was gray like thistles, 
Her voice—how desolate! 


“Maiden, her name is Darkness, 
And long are her demands. 

Her touch hath been upon thee— 
Go in and wash thy hands. 


“A life ago I listed 
The siren voice of her 

Whose garments smelled of burning, 
Whose hair of wine and myrrh. 


“My feet were worn with walking, 
She would not let me rest, 

And her two eyes unsleeping 
Burned holes into my breast. 





“I came back to my dwelling, 
The dust was on the floor; 

And still her shadow sits and sits 
Moveless within my door. 


“‘Maiden, her name is Darkness, 
And long are her demands. 

Her touch hath been upon thee— 
Go in and wash thy hands.” 


3 


A DEFINITION 


66 M4™a: what is an interregnum?” 
“It is the time, my son, after one cook has left, and before another 
has come to take her place.” 


*¢ T ACKSON is a man of parts.” 
“T don’t doubt it; but how many ofthe parts are missing?” 
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PUZZLE 


A MAN and a woman once dwelt together in as much mutual love and har- 
mony as we ever expect to see in such cases. 

The woman was changeable, unreliable, selfish, deceptive, sincere, extrava- 
gant, economical, conventional, startling, and so forth—that is, she was the 
usual thing. 

The man was sober, somewhat dull, hard working and extremely restless, 
for his curiosity was unsatisfied; and, after they had lived together a year or 
more, he said to the woman: 

“TI have been studying you for some time, and I must confess that I do 
not understand you.” 

“Keep on trying,’ 


said the woman confidently; ‘“‘maybe you will some 
day.’ 

So the man sat around for another year, and watched and waited, and 
was uneasy and pleasant and irritable and morose by turns, and then, his curi- 
osity still unquenched, he came again, and said: 

“Do you know, you’re as much of an enigma to me as ever? Everything 
else that I have ever tried to know I have found out, but I'll be hanged if I 
understand you.” 

“Don’t give up,” said the woman, with a perfectly-satisfied-with-herself 
smile. ‘Keep up the good work.” 

And so for another year the man kept it up, and was as full of eagerness 
as ever. And the woman was simply delighted. 

“T have him worried,” she said to herself. “All I’ve got to do is to keep 
him guessing, and he is mine for keeps.” 

But about this time the man failed to come around. And then it became 
the woman’s turn to be anxious. 

She had a long hunt, but finally she found him. 

“Look here,’’ she said, “‘what’s the meaning of this? I just know that 
I haven’t been stupid enough to let you find me out. You don’t understand 
me any better than you did, do you?” 

The man smiled indifferently. Even to answer such a question seemed 
somewhat of a bore. 

“Not a bit better,” he replied. ‘‘ But, you see, I have found another woman 
who is even more of a puzzle to me than you are.”’ 


, 


Tom Masson. 


we 


THE TROUBLED INVENTOR 


HAT was Rusher’s last invention?” 
“A camera shutter.” 
. “And what is he working on now?” 
& “A camera that the shutter will work on.” 
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By Norvell Harrison 
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HAD just money enough to 
pay my wash-bill,” said the 
stout woman, the flowers on 
her red hat shaking impotently as she 
made the statement, “and the queer 
creature had a kimono that—well, you 
never dreamed of anything half so 
pretty! But I never take any money 
with me when I’m off by myself. 
One hears so often of unprotected 
females being robbed.” 

The other nodded. ‘Someone was 
telling me only last night,” she af- 
firmed, “about an elevator boy who 
stopped the car between the twelfth 
and thirteenth floors and took every- 
thing from the woman he was carrying 
up—even her handkerchief, which was 
lace.” 

The amber-haired woman selected a 
roll from the plate beside her. “I 
always take my husband when I go 
off for the summer,” she said; “it’s 
so much safer.” 

I should have liked to inform them 
both that I had never owned that 
portable object, a husband, and that I 
was in the habit of carrying all that I 
had in the world in a black shopping- 
bag at my side. Instead, I helped my- 
self to a roll. Until half an hour ago, 
when the head-waiter showed me to 
their table, I had never laid eyes upon 
either of them. Why should I find 
for them the fallacies in their theories? 
Then a startling question flashed across 
my mind. Where was my black 
shopping-bag? Where had I last seen 
it? 


I sat, for a moment, the roll held in 
my uplifted hand. Then I pushed back 
my chair and, making my way hur- 
tiedly through the groups scattered 
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about me in the halls, mounted to the 
elevated niche of my own room. 

Twenty minutes later I sat down on 
my small white bed—numb, dazed, 
penniless. Where I had last seen the 
bag which contained all that I had in 
the world—whether it was on the 
train, in the overfilled stage or when 
I was following a diminutive bell-boy 
to my diminutive room, I could not, 
for the life of me, recall. That it 
would never, in all probability, come 
within my range of vision again 
seemed mercilessly certain. 

I faced the situation without tears. 
Women who are accustomed to look- 
ing out for themselves early lose the 
womanly habit of crying. 

I had lost every penny I had in the 
world. My engagement to teach at 
Hinman Hall did not begin until Sep- 
tember. I had taken board at Lyon 
Lodge for a week, intending to stay 
eight if the place and the people 
pleased me, and now my holiday, the 
first that I had allowed myself for 
years, was ended before it was fairly 
begun. Since my father’s death left me, 
at thirteen, alone and in poverty I 
had supported myself entirely. Hav- 
ing neither friends nor relations who 
would reimburse me to the extent of a 
third of what I had lost, it would be 
necessary for me to find employment 
at once. : 

I walked to the window, and, draw- 
ing the curtain aside, looked down 
upon the people walking to and fro 
on the lighted lawn. How was I to 
make money here? My fellow-guests, 
even the stout woman who had not 
thought to bring her husband with her, 
had come from home, without a dgubt, 
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provided with companions of some 
sort; and nobody wanted their chil- 
dren to be taught in the summer-time. 
I could advertise myself to read aloud 
to groups of fancy-work ladies; or I 
could write up their laundry lists, al- 
ways a disagreeable task; or I could— 
Suddenly, born of nothing, out of 
chaos, my inspiration came to me. 

Ten minutes later I was in my 
landlord’s private office. 

“A lecture!’ he repeated dubiously ; 
“a lecture on China! Well, I don't 
know. Some of the ladies were talk- 
ing about getting up a morning eu- 
chre.” 

“Don’t you think they’d lots rather 
have a lecture?’’ I protested. “Women 
like lectures, because they can find out 
things without taking any trouble 
themselves. And don’t you think,” I 
put the question to him eagerly, 
‘really, that it would be much, much 
better for them to have a lecture than to 
quarrel for hours and hours over a 
foolish prize?”’ 

My landlord smiled. He had a nice 
smile. Then he said: ‘“ Well, we can 
try it. I wish you were performing 
dogs, though, or Indian bead-work; 
then I’d be sure you’d go.” He turned 
to his desk. “I'll put up an announce- 
ment,” he added, “along with a notice 
of your lost pocketbook.” 

I could have hugged that landlord. 

In my own room I sat down with a 
light and confident heart. I had never 
lectured before; but people, I had 
observed, often entered the matri- 
monial state without ever having been 
married before. Lecturing, I felt as- 
sured, could be no harder than mar- 
riage. 

The lecture which I had suddenly 
conceived the idea of giving was one 
which I had taken down in shorthand 
in England, when I was thinking of 
becoming a stenographer—something 
no girl, who is not exactly plain, ought 
to think of doing. It was entitled, 
“The Creed of China,” and had been 
delivered by a Mr. Jacob Ray. I could 
not be thankful enough that I had 
transcribed it in my notebook. 

Until the hands of my watch 








pointed to a quarter of three, I sat 
poring over my skeletonized Chinese 
truths. The dawn was breaking be- 
fore I dropped into a land illuminated 
by Oriental dreams. 


II 


I THINK my one Paris gown, donned 
instead of the écru silk, whose years 
of use and abuse have won for it the 
glory that is grease and the grandeur 
that is Roman punch, gave me an 
added self-possession. Worth makes 
the man, it is said; he certainly makes 
the woman. As I walked across the 
ballroom the next morning in my 
new role, and mounted the platform 
reared at one end of it, I was wholly at 
ease, quite capable of realizing that I 
had made almost as much money as I 
had lost. There was a little stand be- 
side me. I laid my notebook upon it 
and faced my audience. 

I had taught; I had been a com- 
panion. As I stood there for a mo- 
ment, before beginning, I asked my- 
self why I had suffered so long in these 
two callings, when money could be 
earned so easily simply by talking to a 
roomful of strangers. 

When I first began to speak fear of 
forgetting one of my carefully learned 
sentences kept my eyes fixed on a mov- 
ing fan in the audience. Gradually, 
however, this feeling vanished, and I 
began to study in detail the rows of 
fashionably dressed people before me. 
The stout woman had come to hear 
what I had to say about China; so had 
the amber-haired woman, and a ferret- 
faced man, whom I had taken to be a 
jockey in the employ of the woman 
who accompanied him. There was 
another man on the other side of this 
woman, and as my eyes fell on him 
I was struck by his apparent absorp- 
tion in what I was saying. Then, sud- 
denly, the words that I was speaking 
died on my lips, hurled in a second be- 
yond articulate utterance. 

The man was Mr. Jacob Ray, author 
and owner of every sentence which 
had been issuing from my lips! 

















For a breathless instant we stared 
at each other. His eyes, behind his 
pince-nez, were full of sparkling light, 
brown, steady in their glance on mine. 
I don’t think I found the statement 
there; his eyes did not seem to hold it, 
but in a flash I stood uncovered to my 
own gaze—a thief! 

After what may have been minutes 
or seconds, I found the words I had 
dropped, and struggled on with the 
lecture. But with each sentence I 
spoke I asked numbly why I had not 
known before. What deadening of 
my faculties prevented me from realiz- 
ing at the outset that, in preparing to 
deliver Mr. Ray’s lecture, 1 was as 
guilty as the thief who had abstracted 
my pocketbook? 

Other thoughts, sickening in their 
force, rushed through my brain. Ex- 
posure would come sooner or later. 
Would it be advisable—nay, possible, 
for me to remain under the same roof 
with the man I had robbed? 

It was not until I had closed my 
notebook that I arrived at the answer. 
As I stood with the pit-a-pat of ap- 
plause sounding in my ears I told my- 
self that I must leave Lyon Lodge with 
all possible speed. 

A dozen women came forward to 
meet me as I descended from the plat- 
form. They surrounded me with en- 
thusiastic homage; and before I knew 
it I was being borne, helpless in their 
midst, into the dining-room. 

“TI wonder if you could tell me, Miss 
Hart,” said the stout woman, when 
we were seated, leaning as far over the 
table as the curves of her figure per- 
mitted, “‘if something I read the other 
day is true?” She smiled affably. 
“Do the Chinese worship, actually 


worship, their queer little chop-sticks?’’. 


“Oh, no!’ I said at once. 

Above her plaided shoulders I could 
see Mr. Ray, just sitting down at a table 
across the room. His profile, turned 
toward me, showed a well-cut nose, 
a shaven chin and brown hair above 
his pince-nez. What thoughts, I won- 
dered, were surging through his out- 
raged brain? 

“Of course not,”” agreed a voice be- 
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hind the castors; “they worship the 
man Miss Hart talked so beautifully 
about this morning. They use their 
chop-sticks to eat with, for rats and 
tice, you know, and other Chinese 
food.” 

“Rats!’’ The stout woman shud- 
dered. ‘Only fancy! Even if they 
made them up into pies and roasts I 
should always remember how thin 
they were, and how their tails looked 
when they were alive, shouldn’t you?” 
Her look questioned me. 

“T could never forget it,” I affirmed. 
China—the China which belonged to 
Mr. Ray—lI felt would never be far 
distant from my thoughts. 

“Why didn’t you lecture in costume, 
Miss Hart?” asked the amber-haired 
woman. 

“It isn’t becoming,” I hazarded. 
“It’s—oh—it’s quite unbecoming.” 

“T have a friend,” the stout woman 
remarked to the table at large, ““who 
visits at Hinman Hall, a big, beautiful 
home up in the State, and she met 
there a lady who had lived among the 
Micmac Indians.” The stout woman 
paused impressively. “She wrote 
stories about them, how they die and 
get married,” she added, “and she 
wore their costume. My friend said 
it was very becoming to her.” 

“Why, I thought their costumes 
consisted of a few beads and feathers?” 
said the amber-haired woman. “Did 
your friend re 

I did not stay to hear what varia- 
tions the stout woman’s friend had 
made upon the Micmac costume. 
With an unintelligible murmur about 
having a headache, and wanting to. 
rest, I escaped from the luncheon 
table. 

With feverish haste I began to 
pack away my Paris gown and hat. 
The stout woman’s friend had stayed 
at Hinman Hall!—my Hinman Hall, 
undoubtedly. Was it unlikely that, 
when Mr. Ray exposed me through her 
friend, Mrs. Hinman would learn all? 
No, it would certainly, inevitably hap- 
pen. My conclusion to leave Lyon 
Lodge became at once the only possible 
thing for me to do, my only hope of 
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escaping detection—of reaching Hin- 
man Hall. 

There was no need, I felt, to attempt 
an interview with Mr. Ray.. He would 
not care to hear that I had lost my 
pocketbook, nor would he be likely to 
believe me when I said that I did not 
know I was stealing when I prepared 
to deliver his lecture. 

It was after I had paid my landlord 
for a week’s board out of my precious 
ill-gotten gains, and was looking drear- 
ily through a time-table, that it oc- 
curred to me that in the glance Mr. 
Ray had cast in my direction as I 
passed his table I had read no re- 
proach. His eyes had been full of in- 
terest —unmistakable, unhidden in- 
terest; but in them I could remember 
detecting no accusation. There was 
something which, mingled with what 
looked like admiration for my Paris 
gown, was so different from, so unlike 
anything that I should have expected, 
that I gave up trying to understand it. 


III 


Grote Barrow, the place I had se- 
lected to spend the seven weeks and 
six days left of my holiday, was a small, 

icturesque village tucked away in the 
erkshires. 

When I engaged my room, the exact 
replica of the one I had left behind me, 
my landlord observed that all the Lyon 
Lodge guests came to him sooner or 
later. 

“They go rambling about from spot 
to spot, these summer idlers,”’ he ex- 
plained tolerantly, “stopping here for 
a view, there fora sip of mineral water, 
and somewhere else for a house where 
somebody was born; but they all come 
here eventually.” 

I sent up a fervent supplication that 
nobody would begin a ramble while I 
was at Grote Barrow, in order to see 
the house next to the blacksmith’s shop 
where, I was told, a certain famous 
botanist had first seen the light. 

Alas for the prayers of the unright- 
eous! It was on the third day of my 
stay that I visited this modest cottage. 
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On my return I stopped at the post- 
office, and casting my eyes across the 
street as I stood for a moment in the 
narrow doorway, my attention was 
attracted by a vivid blotch of color, 
the sphere of a scarlet parasol being 
waved in midair. A moment later a 
high-pitched, friendly voice reached me. 

“Why, Miss Hart, I never dreamed 
of seeing you here! Wait a moment. 
I must speak to you.” 

It was Mrs. Barlow, the stout woman. 

I stood, in stony despair, watching 
her cross the street toward me— 
the stout woman, she from whom I 
had fled as from death itself; she 
whose sociable friend had once stayed 
at Hinman Hall. Should Mrs. Barlow 
learn my secret, her friend would 
certainly tell Mrs. Hinman of my un- 
worthiness to teach the young. 

“Have you seen it?” she inquired, 
when she reached me. Her face had 
taken on the hue of the parasol. 

“Seen what?” I demanded. It 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered, but 
that she stood, a crimson rambler, 
beside me. 

“Then you haven't?” She laid a 
moist, fat hand upon my arm. 

“That Ray lecturing man from 
Lyon Lodge is going to give your 
lecture here,” she announced. “I 
have just seen the notice hanging up in 
the library. ‘On Friday night, for the 
Ladies’ Aid.’’’ Her voice swelled with 
sympathy. ‘What will you do?” she 
said. “Tell the police or write to the 
Government at Washington?” 

I felt the ground falling from under 
my feet. Do? What could I do? 
Oh, fool that I had been to stop at 
Grote Barrow! 

“I can tell Miss Pettit, the president 
of the Ladies’ Aid,’”’ the stout woman 
suggested kindly. “I happen to know 
her.” 

“You must not think of it,” I an- 
swered. ‘“‘I—” I halted miserably. 

“Well, I can introduce you,” she 
amended, “‘and you——”’ 

“Oh, no,” I protested. ‘ You— 
you mustn’t. I mean I—it isn’t 
necessary.”” I looked at her desper- 
ately. “You see,” I hazarded, “it 














—why, it really doesn’t make any dif- 
ference.” She stared at me incredu- 
lously. “‘Lecturing etiquette is —is 
so different,” I went on stumblingly. 
““We—we don’t feel about things as 
you do. We—we don’t mind them. 
Besides,” I added, brightening, “it 
may be just the names that are alike. 
We often do that; it’s hard to think 
up names for them, and lecturers 
don’t bother about it. They just 
name them the same names over 
and over.” 

She looked at me with the look of 
one who is utterly unconcerned. 

“I sat by him that morning at 
Lyon Lodge,” she said, “and he never 
took his eyes off your face. He had 
the most curious look, too. And he 
wasn’t just looking at you because 
you're the kind of girl any man would 
look at,” she added. “He was getting 
it by heart then, I'll be bound.” 

I turned and looked up the maple- 
shaded street. 

“You are quite wrong, Mrs. Bar- 
low,” I said, trying to speak naturally. 
“Mr. Ray has named his lecture ‘The 
Creed of China,’ but anybody who 
wants to can give a lecture that title.” 
I hesitated. “It—it is probably only 
a coincidence, and you and I must go 
our way and think no more about it. 
We—we will not speak of it, of 
course,” I added. 

“But you don’t mean,” her voice 
was charged with incredulity, “that 
you're going to let the Ladies’ Aid sit 
there and listen to that man lecture a 
lecture that may not be his—that you 
are not going to do anything?” 

“There is nothing to do,” I asserted. 
“It—you see it may—it very likely 
is his; and under the circumstances, I 
must ask you not to speak of it—of 
what you imagine—to anybody.” 

We walked up the village street in 
silence. I could see, as I looked at her 
furtively, that she was thinking deeply. 
The scales of my future, I felt, were 
trembling in her large, moist hands. 
If she should attend the second deliv- 
ery of “The Creed of China,” my mis- 
leading statements would prove quite 
useless. 
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The graveled walk leading up to the 
hotel was bordered with stiff box 
bushes. As we turned sharply, where 
two vine-clad summer-houses indi- 
cated the front piazza, she leaned for- 
ward suddenly. 

“Look,” she whispered, giving my 
arm a stinging pinch, “‘at the head of 
the side steps! In the brown derby! 
Oh, the—the traitor! Shall we go up 
that way?” 

By main force I dragged her to the 
front steps. Mr. Ray stood not two 
hundred yards from me, leaning 
against one of the side pillars, his 
hands thrust deep into his trousers 
pockets, his whole attitude indicative 
of intense abstraction. When we 
crossed the piazza, however, he saw us 
and turned; and involuntarily, it 
seemed, he took a step backward. 
As his eyes met mine they were filled 
instantly with a dozen varying emo- 
tions, chief among them being that 
strange look which I had seen in 
the dining-room at Lyon Lodge. From 
this look, illuminated by some subtle 
light which I could not understand, I 
turned and fled. 

Perhaps he had come, like an aveng- 
ing Nemesis, to mete out to me my 
deserved punishment. I acknowledged 
this to myself abjectly in the recesses 
of my own room. But whether he had 
or no, I could not flee from Grote 
Barrow as I had from Lyon Lodge. 
I must stay within reach of the man 
Mrs. Barlow suspected, so that, if her 
suspicion became articulate, I might 
declare the truth. 

It was hard, but I had eaten my 
cake and I must not complain if its 
ultimate taste were bitter. It was 
hard, too, to endure the knowledge 
that Mr. Ray, a man whom I might 
have liked under other conditions, felt 
for me the contempt one feels for a 
common housebreaker. 

His involuntary movement when he 
saw me unmistakably indicated avoid- 
ance. 

Mrs. Barlow was across the room 
from me at luncheon, but as soon as I 
sat down I was struck by the eager 
way she seemed to be talking to the 
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ladies about her. With her elbow 
ungracefully near her fish plate, she 
was pouring forth a rapid monologue, 
and at once I divined the subject of 
her animated discourse. 

My favorite frogs’ legs might as well 
have been chips in paper petticoats. 
I sat with my eyes fixed on her broad 
green back. When it retreated final- 
ly from the dining-room I mounted 
once more to my tiny apartment. 

Macaulay has said that Bacon’s 
entire life was spent in an attempt to 
make imperfect man comfortable. If, 
in the interests of imperfect woman— 
those of us who are forced to shun 
the society of our fellow-creatures— 
he had devoted a little time and 
thought to the hall bedroom, I feel 
that he would have carved an abiding 
monument to himself. 

Fear of encountering Mrs. Barlow 
kept me in my own room. My one 
chair, designed, apparently, at the 
time of the Spanish Inquisition, made 
of attenuated ribs, which struck one 
in a cowardly fashion where one had no 
ribs to strike back with, stood, per- 
force, on a strip of matting which was 
deluged by a fiery bar of sunshine. 
Unless I cared to sit on the trunk, I 
and the sunshine must mingle. When 
I finally arose, feeling that I was inured 
to anything, I was scorched, almost 
sunburned, wretched in body as well 
as mind. 

At the foot of the stairs I met Mrs. 
Barlow. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, stepping back. 
She fixed me with her sharp little eyes. 
“Well,” she said, “you needn’t do 
anything. He has changed it.” 

“Who has changed what?’ I de- 
manded, marveling at the accelera- 
tion of my sphygmic arteries. 

“Mr. Ray,” she said a little grudg- 
ingly. “He’s not going to give ‘The 
Creed of China.’ He’s going to give 


‘Buddha Out of India’ instead.” 

I stared at her, speechless; then, un- 
expectedly, I sat down. 

‘I suppose,” she went on, her in- 
quisitive look probing me through and 
through, “that as soon as he saw you 
he went to Miss Pettit and changed it. 


I’ve just seen the new notes hanging 
up in the library.” 

“I suppose—he did,” I answered. 

I got up and, walking to the win- 
dow, looked out upon the procession 
of nurses and baby-carriages, disport- 
ing themselves, the one in white 
aprons, the other in beribboned para- 
sols. What did it mean? 

“Mrs. Barlow,” I said, turning back, 
“you don’t understand, of course, 
what a—what a very uncalled-for 
thing Mr. Ray has done. But I must 
beg of you not to speak of this again; 
to put the idea from your mind that he 
ever meant to act unfairly. He has 
done a—a most commendable thing.” 

She sniffed. ‘“‘I don’t see anything 
commendable about deciding not to 
give another person’s lecture,”’ she 
declared. She moved to the door. 
Then she paused, and turned toward 
me a face over which a remote, non- 
committal expression hovered. 

“If Miss Pettit were to ask me any 
questions,” she admitted, “I sha’n’t 
hide anything.” 

But why should Miss Pettit ask her 
any questions? I went through the 
evening with a strange fluttering at my 
heart, a sudden wonderful uplifting. 
It seemed as if I should really go in 
the autumn and teach the little Hin- 
man children—should really live with 
Christine, aged nine, and Peter, aged 
seven, and Mrs. Hinman, whom I 
knew I should adore. 

But why—why had Mr. Ray 
changed “The Creed of China” into 
“Buddha Out of India”? Could the 
inconceivable be true? Could he have 
done it to shield the girl who had 
wronged him? If he had he was nobler 
than any man of whom I had ever 
heard. 

“Do not holler till you are out of 
the woods” is, perhaps, a homely, but 
a wise exhortation. 

It was while we were watching the 
clerk sort over the mail, the next 
morning, standing in a hungry line 
like paupers waiting for soup tickets, 
that I caught sight of a woman with 
Mrs. Barlow, whom I had not noticed 
before. 














Whether her face or her costume 
betrayed her, or whether it was merely 
an instance of the prescience of guilt, 
I do not know, but in a flash I divined 
her identity. 

I experienced no surprise when, 
upon attaching myself to their short 
brown skirts, Mrs. Barlow introduced 
her as Miss Pettit. 

“We are going to walk to Hanging 
Rock,” she announced. “That’s why 
we got these skirts out from the bot- 
toms of our trunks.” 

I said at once that I would go, too. 
They did not want me. I could see the 
unhospitable fact written all over Mrs. 
Barlow’s expansive face. But I knew; 
with a knowledge that made me reck- 
less, that I must, at any cost, prevent a 
téte-&a-téte between them. 

Hitherto, in my rare visits to sum- 
mer resorts, I had strenuously avoided 
those sightseeing bands who, with 
drinking-cups and field-glasses, go forth 
to unearth Hanging Rock or Serpent’s 
Circle, whichever happens to be at 
hand. The walk which led to this 
particular Hanging Rock was one 
which any self-respecting chimpanzee 
would have scorned to take. I, whose 
tastes were like the chimpanzee’s, fol- 
lowed it to the bitter, briary end. 

When we returned to the hotel I 
sat upon the piazza with them. Mr. 
Ray was not to be seen, and I was just 
beginning to wonder if I might dare 
to hope, when a bell-boy approached 
me suddenly and informed me that I 
was wanted at the telephone. 

As I arose I gave Mrs. Barlow one 
look—despair, command, entreaty 
commingled. It would have melted 
a heart of stone. Yet when I returned 
to the piazza, after hearing the land- 
lord at Lyon Lodge regret that he had 
been unable to trace my pocketbook, 
I felt not the slightest surprise to find 
no sign of the two women I had left 
on the green divan. 

The gathering clouds had begun to 
drip a slow, steady drizzle before I 
caught sight of a scarlet parasol hurry- 
ing up the box-bordered walk. As it 
came nearer I saw that from an- 
other direction Mr. Ray was coming 
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to the hotel. I watched tensely to see 
what would happen when the meet- 
ing occurred. Near the door of the 
summer-house Mrs. Barlow paused and 
held out to him a large lavender en- 
velope. A bell-boy crossed the lawn 
near him a moment latter. Mr. Ray 
lifted his head from the lavender 
sheet. 

“Can't you go down to the village,” 
he said, ‘“‘and tell Miss Pettit that I— 
that Mr. Ray will call upon her this 
afternoon—late?”’ 

With the blood pounding in my 
head, I walked to the top of the steps. 

“And tell her, please,” I said, trying 
to keep my voice steady, “that Miss 
Hart will come to see her this after- 
noon—early.”” 

I wondered, as I went upstairs, 
what Mr. Ray thought of what I had 
done. There was, of course, no doubt 
now as to what I meant to do. I must 
see Miss Pettit at once and tell her the 
truth. I got out my raincoat drearily. 
As I rummaged in my trunk for my 
thickest boots I said good-bye to 
Hinman Hall—to Christine, aged nine, 
and Peter, aged seven, and the garden 
and the mountains, and the idea of 
having a place which I could call home. 

The hotel grounds were deserted as I 

unfurled my umbrella; but as I stepped 
upon the pavement I heard a step 
behind me. I did not turn. Misery, 
when it springs from self-abasement, 
does not seek society. A voice, how- 
ever, broke the swishing sound of the 
rain. 
“It’s raining very hard, Miss Hart,” 
it said. “I wonder if I could deliver 
your message to Miss Pettit for you. 
TI am afraid you’re going to get 
frightfully wet.” 

I turned. Mr. Ray, mackintoshless, 
his face glowing, his eyes behind their 
pince-nez shining, stood beside me a 
little out of breath. 

I did not stop to consider whether 
he had really come to help me. I col- 
lapsed entirely. 

“IT do not know what Miss Pettit 
wrote you, Mr. Ray,” I said tremu- 
lously, “but I am going now to tell her 
the truth. I do not care about get- 
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ting wet, of course. I ought to have 
told her before, but——’”’ 

The wind wrenched my umbrella 
from my grasp. He put out his hand 
and took it. 

“I thought you were going to tell 
her the truth,” he said, “and it oc- 
curred to me that I ought to be present 
when you told.” 

I faced his look with my heart sink- 
ing into the toe of my boots. 

“You will not believe me,” I spoke 
desperately, “but at the time I did not 
know I was—was doing wrong.” 

How trite, how untrue the words 
sounded ! 

“I took your lecture down in short- 
hand notes three years ago, and that 
night at Lyon Lodge I—I learned it.” 

“Took my lecture down—in short- 
hand notes!” he repeated. There was 
unexpected surprise in his face and 
voice. “‘ But—isn’t the lecture yours?” 
he asked. 

In turn, I stared at him aghast. 

“Isn’t it mine?” Irepeated. ‘Why, 
how could a 

“It must be somebody’s,” he re- 
minded me. His eyes traveled slowly 
from my face to the hand holding the 
umbrella and back to my face again. 
“ And it isn’t mine, you know,” he said. 

I let go the handle of the umbrella. 
The ground seemed suddenly slipping 
beneath my feet. 

“The fact is,” he went on, “I was 
quite sure it was yours. I found it— 
found the manuscript, I mean—nicely 
typed in full in a small railway station 
in Germany—in the waiting-room on a 
very dirty seat. You did not leave it 
there? It was unsigned; but for the 
past few days I have imagined, quite 
naturally, I think, that it must belong 
to you.” 

There was a butcher’s awning close 
beside me, and unconsciously I stepped 
beneath its shelter. He followed, the 
lowered umbrella trailing a stream of 
raindrops behind us. As he leaned it 
against the door-post, resting his own 
brown shoulders further up on the dis- 
colored wood, his eyes met mine and 
he laughed—an absolutely sincere, con- 
tagious laugh. I did not join in his 
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mirth. However, it seemed to me, as 
I stood looking dazedly into the steady 
gray downpour, as if the world in which 
I had been living for the past four 
days had vanished suddenly, whirled 
away all at once, leaving me in a 
strange, utterly unknown sphere, facing 
conditions which I could not quite 


p. 

“IT am afraid you have dwelt too 
much on the ethics of the situation, 
Miss Hart,” he observed in a voice 
which plainly indicated that he had not 
dwelt upon them at all. ‘To me there 
has been an element of danger, a pleas- 
urable excitement about delivering 
another man’s lecture; a—a something 
which has made me akin to the soldier 
on the battlefield. But I cannot quite 
realize yet that the lecture is not yours. 
I have been so sure that it was.” 

“Excitement!” I gasped, clutching 
at the word. His idea of pleasurable 
excitement was certainly wildly differ- 
ent from mine. 

He nodded. “It was quite by ac- 
cident,” he explained, ‘that I came 
to deliver the lecture at all.’”’ His eyes 
behind their pince-nez sparkled illu- 
minatingly. ‘‘I had only one lecture— 
a talk on life in the English schools” 
—he moved a little so the raindrops 
could not reach him—‘ compiled from 
a copy of ‘Tom Brown’ which I hap- 
pened to have with me when I ran 
away from home. But I found ‘The 
Creed’; and afterward the president of 
something asked me to speak before 
her club. There was manifestly noth- 
ing for me to do but deliver ‘The 
Creed.’ Since then,” he added, “I 
have decided that it was unnecessary 
to give it up.” 

In a quick rush of words I told the 
story of my own suffering for the past 
few days. “ But suppose the real owner 
should hear you,” I said, speaking with 
fervor; “should be in your audience! 
Oh, you don’t know how dreadful it 
is—you can’t think what I have en- 
dured thinking—believing that you— 
that I-——” 

“Have you?” he asked. His eyes 
were suddenly full of pity. “I am 
so sorry.”” His voice showed that he 
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was very sorry. “I shall hope,” he 
added, “that it will be I who will 
have the luck to lecture before the 
real owner—I, lecturing in Japan, 
shall we say, while you in Indian 
Territory are delivering J 

“I do not expect ever to lecture 
again,” I told him convincingly. It 
came over me with a rush how much 
I was to lose by my adoption of ‘‘ The 
Creed,” for the necessity of explaining 
my claim to the lecture had not van- 
ished. If I had not wronged Mr. Ray 
I had wronged myself, and must bear 
the penalty. Miss Pettit must yet be 
told whether I had taken the lecture 
from Mr. Ray or he had taken it from 
me. 

“T have lost everything by deliver- 
ing it once,” I said, my voice faltering 
a little in spite of myself. “I was to 
teach next year at the loveliest place.” 
The tears, I could feel, were not far 
away. “I never wanted to go any- 
where so much in my life as I wanted 
to go to Hinman Hall. But I shall 
have to tell Miss Pettit that I took the 
lecture from you, and ‘ 

“Do you mean that you are going 
to Hinman Hall, to teach Peter and 
Christine?” he asked in an incredulous 
voice. 

“Yes,” I said, amazed. 
know them?” 

He left the door of the butcher shop 
and walked to where the awning flapped 
a steady stream of raindrops into the 
gutter, his hands disappearing into his 
trousers pockets. 

“I don’t blame you for wanting to 
teach them,” he observed presently 
over his shoulder as my fascinated gaze 
dwelt on the broad expanse of his back. 
“They are uncommonly nice little kids. 
Christine wears knickerbockers like a 
boy, and they can both tell the time 
of day by the sun.” He turned to- 
ward me. ‘“ You’ll like the woods, too, 
Miss Hart,” he went on enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘‘ Back of the house there is a 
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mountain where we have picnics. Once 
we caught a little brown bear up there. 
Are you afraid of bears, Miss Hart? 
I—I don’t believe you are.” 

I felt utterly unable to speak. That 
Mr. Ray knew my Mrs. Hinman seemed 
too unbelievable to be true. Had the 
age of miracles returned? 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Ray.” 
I spoke wretchedly. “Mrs. Barlow 
knows a lady who knows Mrs. Hinman, 
and when—when Mrs. Hinman knows, 
when Fe 

“When Mrs. Hinman knows,” he in- 
terrupted, “‘I shall tell her; for she is 
the sort of sister one tells things to——” 

“Sister!” Weakly I caught at the 
rope dangling from the awning. 

“A very strange sister,” he returned. 
He came close to my side. ‘“‘Do you 
know, Miss Hart,” he said reflectively, 
looking into my eyes with eyes that 
sparkled continually, “‘she is depraved 
enough to say she would enjoy deliv- 
ering somebody else’s lecture? It was 
she to whom I first wrote of it, after 
my second debut in the lecturing field. 
Indeed, it was she who first suggested 
my lecturing on Tom Brown. When 
she knows about you—” he hesitated. 
I could almost hear the hurried beat of 
my heart—“she will take you by the 
hand, I think, Miss Hart, and ask you 
to teach Peter and Christine how to be 
plucky. Nora likes pluck, Miss Hart. 
So—so do I.” 

I left my place beside the discolored 
doorstep and, walking to the edge of 
the rain-swept sidewalk, turned my 
face to the hurrying gale. 

“Isn’t there some biblical story,” I 
asked presently, not turning, “about 
people’s not doing evil that good may 
come of it? Didn’t Joseph, Mr. 
Ray ” 

“Oh, but we have no time to talk 
of Joseph,” he interrupted, coming 
quite close to me once more. “We 
haven’t decided yet what it will be best 
to tell Miss Pettit,’’ he reminded me. 
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MAY an idealist at twenty is a realist at twenty-one. 
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A MARCH SONG 


MULVANEY, Murphy, Rooney, 
Mulcahy, Hughes, O’Toole; 

Mack, Moriarity, Mooney, 
O’Callahan, McCoole; 

O’Shaughnessy, McAuliffe, 
Fitzsimmons, Dowd, Drumgoole; 


McGuffey, Keefe, O’Leary, 
McGonigle, McVey, 

McGill, O’Connell, Geary, 
O’Kelly, Finn, O’Shay; 

O’Rourke, Muldoon, Mullaly, 
McClellan, Curry, Fay; 


Delaney, Killen, Brady, 
Muldowney, Monahan; 
O’Donovan, O’Grady— 
Oh, see them march, a clan 
In honor of St. Patrick, 
Who was a gentleman! 
R. K. MuNKITTRICK. 
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VERY SIMPLE 


HE INGENUOUS ONE—I wonder how Isabel manages to preserve her 
complexion. ; 
Taz Knowinc Onz—Oh, she just keeps it in a cool place, tightly corked. 


¥ 


THEIR PROPER NAMES 


66 Pp» the first Sunday of the month is foreign-mission Sunday at our Sunday 
school, and the third Sunday is home-mission Sunday; what are the 
other two?” 
“Intermission and omission, I guess.” 

















THE MAXIMS OF METHUSELAH 


BEING THE ADVICE GIVEN BY THE PATRIARCH IN 


HIS NINE HUNDRED SIXTY- 


AND-NINTH YEAR, TO HIS GREAT-GRANDSON SHEM, ON THE 
LATTER’S TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


By Gelett Burgess 


Y son, incline thine ear unto 
my word, and give heed unto 
my precepts; for the time is 

at hand when the women shall say: 
Lo, a new youth cometh, and he is 
tender withal, let us therefore work 
him. ; 

2 For she knoweth thy ways that 
they are vain; she remembereth thy 
follies; thou canst not fool her. 

3 Not by their strength do men 
prevail over women to have their way; 
but obstinacy and persistence win their 
reward. 

4 As a sofa pillow which sheddeth 
its feathers, so is she who asketh 
alway: Why desirest thou to kiss me? 
And a teasing woman is like unto a 
dog with hair that leapeth continually 
upon thee. 

5 As fly paper to the bare feet, or 
as when one wipeth his hands upon a 
new towel, so is she who asketh thee 
continually: Dost thou love me? 

6 Gum may be removed from the 
hair, and ink under the thumb-nail 
will in time pass away; but she who 
talketh loudly in the street-car cannot 
be changed. 

7 Like hot coffee after a sleigh-ride, 
so is she who asketh not troublesome 
questions. 

8 |The education of a fair damsel 
is pleasant, yea, it rejoiceth the heart 
of man to give her counsel and to 
teach her. 

9 A maiden’s first kiss cometh hard; 
it is as the first olive out of the bottle, 
requiring much skill; but the rest are 
easy. 
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10 To be two years a widow ex- 
ceedeth a college education; and a 
woman without brothers hath a hard 
time. 

11 A wise maiden scenteth trouble 
afar, and avoideth a scene; but the 
foolish virgin exclaimeth: Don’t! 

12 §Son, if a maiden love thee, 
these be the signs whereby she shall 
show unto thee her heart; she shall 
make plain her ways that thou canst 
know her and be wise: 

13 Thou shalt appear handsome in 
her sight; she shall praise thine eyes 
and the corners of thy mouth, yea, she 
shall admire thy hands. Though thou 
art even as the ourang-outang, yet 
shall she paint thee with fancies. 

14 She shall be easy of access; she 
shall accept all thine invitations; she 
shall have time in plenty for thee. 

15 She shall show thee her new 
raiment and ask thy judgment; and 
the gown thou approvest not, she will 
not wear it. 

16 She shall ask thee of thy mother, 
and thy sister; she shall demand a 
picture of thy childhood. 

17 She shall read the books that thou 
readest, studying thy taste; she shall 
know thy color and thy song. 

18 She shall remember the sugar in 
thy tea, and the lamb chop thou 
despisest, she will not offer thee. 

19 She shall pick threads from thy 
garment, she shall brush thy hair. 

20. She shall remember when thou 
first met her; she shall know when last 
thou calledst. 

21 She shall laugh at thy jests; she 
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shall heed thine opinions, quoting them 
to her friends. 

22 She shall know thy neckties, she 
shall refuse thee a mustache, with bitter 
tears. 

23 She shall give thee foolish gifts, 
and shall know if thou useth them not. 

24 She shall read thy letters even 
when they be cold; she shall know thy 
step outside the door. 

25 YSon, when thou art old, it will 
please thee more to remember the 
duties thou hast neglected for love of 
women, than all thine honors. 

26 The bachelor thinketh he under- 
standeth women, knowing something 
of many, and the husband is wise in 
his own conceit, knowing much of one; 
but a woman holdeth them equal in 
folly and smileth to her sisters. 

27 As one who dippeth the mucilage 
brush in the ink-bottle, so is he who 
saith: Behold, my love, how young 
thou lookest today, and how well thou 
appearest. 

28 For a woman searcheth a com- 
pliment as she examineth a new gar- 
ment; she turneth it inside out, she 
regardeth the stitches. 

29 {Who is more aged than the 
maiden of three-and-twenty? Lo, she 
scorneth the world, she writeth in her 
journal, she spitteth the ashes of joy 
from her mouth, she talketh wisely to 
the old men and scorneth babes; she 
goeth into social settlements. 

30 Yet in another year she returneth 
to embroidered underwear, she danceth 
the two-step with ardor; she writeth 
many letters. 

31 And these are the signs of her 
aging: when she enjoyeth not all 
people, when she scanneth the mirror 
in the morning, when she seeketh the 
callow youth of the land, to enslave 
them. 

32 {It is naught, it is naught: saith 
the young damsel; but when he is gone, 
she flieth to the looking-glass and re- 
joiceth in her comeliness. 

33 YNow there were three damsels, 
sitting upon three chairs, and each 
damsel had a youth beside her; at the 
theatre they sat in couples, two and 
two and two; 


34 And lo, each young man laid his 
arm along the back of his own dam- 
sel’s seat, privily; and each damsel 
observed his act, keeping her counsel. 

35 And I watched them; out of the 
corners of my eyes I regarded their 
acts, and great was my joy. 

36 For the first damsel waxed wroth 
at her youth’s impertinence, and she 
leaned back, heavily; with her eyes she 
darted fierce glances at him. And he 
withdrew his arm. 

37 But the second damsel rejoiced 
at her youth’s ardor, and she leaned 
back, nestling in comfort against his 
arm. And the youth smiled and kept 
his place. 

38 And the third damsel made no 
sign, sitting with great stiffness through- 
out the performance. For she knew not 
whether to be pleased or to wax wroth. 

39 And the name of the damsel was 
Hugabel; which is to say, one without 
experience. 

40 JHow wondrous is a woman’s 
conscience; and with what pride she 
vaunteth her virtues; 

41 Saying: Lo, I ought not to tell 
thee this thing, nor should I divulge 
her secret; but thou understandest. 

42 When her friend cometh with 
tidings she receiveth her with joy, 
saying: Thou knowest that I eschew 
gossip, neither do I talk mischievously 
concerning my neighbor; therefore tell 
me thy news, and I shall not believe it. 

43 YI have heard engaged maidens, 
when they said concerning their past 
lovers: yea, I thought at the time that I 
loved him, but I was mistaken. 

44 And many a damsel hath recom- 
mended a man to her sister, whom she 
would in no wise be persuaded to marry 
herself. 

45 {My son, there are subjective 
kisses, and kisses objective; there are 
kisses seen and disgustable and kisses 
felt and rapturous; but the glory of 
the subjective is one’s, and the shame 
of the objective is another’s. 

46 Lo, every man judgeth a woman 
by his own experience alway; for if she 
consenteth he sayeth: Lo, so doth she 
with every one; but if she refuseth him 
he sayeth: Behold, she is inaccessible. 














47 Not by men are women be- 
trayed, but by women are they taught 
indiscretion. Doth a maid smoke her 
first cigarette because a man asketh? 
Nay, yet at the dove lunch she 
taketh her first step, lest her sisters 
scorn her. 

48 For a prude amongst froward 
women is a sport; but a sport amongst 
prudes, her ways are seemly. 

49 {I say unto thee, not by em- 
braces and honied words doth a 
woman measure a man’s love, but by 
every deed he doeth. 
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50 She is sensitive to his approaches, 
she watcheth his advance, saying: Lo, 
he hath touched my glove, he hath 
fondled my parasol; his love progress- 
eth. Next will he examine my rings, 
and discourse of palmistry. Mine eyes 
are opened. 

51 Her ways are devious and full of 
guile; yet when she taketh the straight 
road and speaketh her mind, she is 
reproved for her frankness. 

52 §A rich orphan lacketh not a 
suitor; and at the bargain counter 
there are no veils found. 


z 


A CONFESSION 


OF POVERTY 


‘THE weary millionaire leaned his aching forehead on his hand, and groaned 


with the intolerable pain of defeat. 


There were tears in his eyes, his 


voice shook, and deep distress lined his face. 


“TI do not understand the courts,’”’ he sighed; “I do not. 
that there is one law for the poor, and another for the rich? 


cion fills me with loathing! 


Is it possible 
The foul suspi- 


And yet—and yet—what am I to think?” 


His faithful wife stroked his hair, or where it should have been, with trustful 


courage. 


“Do not despair, John Dollars,” she said hopefully. 
It breaks my heart to see you thus cast down. 


“Do not give up so. 
Remember, darling, that we 


still have each other and all the luxuries and necessities of this life, and per- 


chance we can struggle on without anything else until brighter times. 


must be justice in heaven.” 


There 


“Justice!” cried the millionaire bitterly, starting to his feet and striding 


wildly to and fro. 


“Talk not to me of justice, woman! 


Our mergers dissolved, 


our contracts made public, our trusts threatened—and yet you ask me to 


believe in justice!” 


“D-d-don’t, d-d-dearest, d-d-don’t talk like that,’’ sobbed the true wife, 
hanging imploringly upon his arm, her heart torn by his agony. 

“The judges are catering to the plain people; they think more of the Re- 
public than they do of us; they’d rather be right than rich!’’ continued the 
distraught millionaire, heedless of his wife’s tears. 

Such an honest avowal filled the devoted wife with a nameless dread. 
“You don’t mean—you can’t mean—?”’ she gasped, her anguished eyes de- 


manding the whole fearful secret. 


“TI do,” asserted the tortured millionaire, with solemn brutality. 


“ As 


true as there is money in inflating values, I do mean that I do not own the 


courts!”’ 


At these dreadful words the stricken woman fell fainting upon the $15,000 
prayer-rug; and, as the millionaire strove desperately to bring her to by dousing 
her from a flask of attar of roses, he temporarily forgot the depths of poverty 


he had just confessed. 





ALEX. RICKETTS. 
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MARIANA 
I 


"THE sunset-crimson poppies are departed, 
Mariana! 
The purple-centered, sultry-smelling poppies, 
The drowsy-hearted, 
That burnt like flames along the garden coppice: 
Deep, heavy-headed, 
The orange-cupped and opium-brimming poppies, 
The slumber-wedded, 
Mariana! 
The sunset-crimson poppies are departed. 


II 


The pansies, too, are dead, the violet-varied, 
Mariana! 
The darkness-dyed and fire-fretted pansies, 
To memory married; 
That from the grass, like forms in old romances, 
Raised faéry faces. 
Dead, dead they lie, the violet-velvet pansies, 
In many places, 
Mariana! 
The pansies, too, are dead, the violet-varied. 
Mapison CAwWEIN. 





DEBARRED 


Me FEAR he never will get into society.” 
“ce Why as 
“He ‘oA such perfect manners.” 


A HARD STRUGGLE 


HE—Does he pay his bills? 
He—No; he says it’s all he can do to pay for the things he can’t charge up. 














THE ONE GOOD GIFT 


By Clinton Dangerfield 


66 OW could I suspect that 
you would make it—like 
this?” said Barrington 

slowly. 


Under the library table his fingers 
involuntarily locked themselves around 
the gloves he had just taken off, crush- 
ing them into a shapeless ball. 

The old man sitting opposite let a 
faint, pleased smile flicker lightly at 
the corners of his satirical mouth. He 
marked the stormy rise and fall of the 
young man’s chest as he answered com- 
placently : 

“You are a trifle hard to please. 
By the way, how is your brother?” 

“Better, thank God.” 

“Indeed? Well, I see that a pro- 
fessor has come out with the pithy argu- 
ment that all defective human beings, 
such, for instance, as this crippled 
brother of yours, should be quietly ex- 
tinguished, to the benefit of themselves 
and those responsible for them.” 

“There have always been brutes to 
advocate such theories,”’ returned Bar- 
rington contemptuously. 

“Ah, you evidently disagree with 
him. But permit me to observe that 
calling a man a brute does not refute 
his theory. You cultivate a style of 
argument which expresses the emo- 
tions, but scarcely the intellect.” 

“I don’t want to discuss your pro- 
fessor,” said Barrington shortly. 

“No? Perhaps you are thinking of 
the horse you have recently been rid- 
ing. You ride hard, my head groom 
tells me. I suppose you enjoy it?” 

“Mr. Coilford,” said Barrington des- 
perately, ‘I am not here to discuss 
horses. I asked for this interview be- 
cause I am going to stoop to something 
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I am here to 


I never thought to do. 
beg for mercy.” 

“For mercy? You astonish me, I 
assure you.” 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Coilford, be a 
little easier on me!” 

“Easier on you? Don’t you sit at 
my right hand? Haven’t you been, 
for six months, my perpetual guest of 
honor?” 

“Your perpetual guest of dishonor!” 

“Ah! Now I thought dishonor lay 
in crime—embezzling, say, or murder. 
But you have done nothing worse than 
break through a few canons of good 
form.” 

Barrington writhed where he sat, as 
though scorched by intolerable recol- 
lections. The old man went on: 

“I believe it was in our bond that I 
was never to ask you to violate the 
law. Have I?” 

“Not the civil law,”’ said the other 
fiercely, throwing the ruined gauntlets 
on the table as though he strove to 
cast unbearable memories with them. 
“Not the civil law. But you have 
forced me to break unwritten codes un- 
til I have literally ground my own self- 
respect under my heel.” 

“Come, come, you take life too seri- 
ously, too dramatically. When you 
sold yourself to me—and don’t think 
I use the term in a stagy sense; my 
power is limited and I’m quite willing 
it should be—when you sold yourself 
to me for two years, didn’t I fulfil my 
share of the bargain as concerns your 
brother?” 

The misery in Barrington’s eyes 
softened a little. 

“T don’t deny it; and if I have saved 
him——”” 
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“You will congratulate yourself, 
having not yet learned that a relative 
always means a burden. Now in re- 
turn for placing this boy under world- 
famous surgeons in Paris, I exacted 
from you a virtual sale of yourself for 
two years. Not from any serious 
motive—I am old, I weary of things, 
and I need—amusement.”’ 

At the last word Barrington sprang 
up and paced the wide rug, his long 
strides showing the supple promise 
of strength in his finely proportioned 
figure. His dark brown eyes deepened 
into black with anger, his face burned 
scarlet; but he held his peace. 

“Instead of a guest,” resumed Coil- 
ford, “other men might have com- 
pelled you to be a servant in the 
stable——”’ 

“Let me go to the stable. Ten 
thousand times rather the most menial 
service than ‘i 

“But I,” interrupted the old man, 
“have given you the highest position 
among my guests. And they are 





. interesting people—take Elise Ed- 


wards, for example.” 

Barrington halted abruptly. 

“If you would only wait until she 
is gone,” he said brokenly, “I could 
stand the others. I don’t care much 
what they think of me.” 

Coilford pressed his finger-tips deli- 
cately together as though he were try- 
ing to repress by his benign attitude a 
grieved surprise. 

“You want Miss Edwards to go, it 
appears? I had heard, from seem- 
ingly reliable sources, that she repre- 
sented your—what shall I call it?— 
ideal. Hence my invitation to her.” 

Barrington flung up his head, his 
handsome face blazed with indignation, 
his eyes flashed. 

“You knew I loved her, then! And 
you dared to ask her here to witness 
my—that is why you— Oh, it is in- 
famous!” 

“‘Assuredly, I must have supposed 
you would desire her among us,” in- 
terrupted Coilford smoothly. “‘ Haven’t 
I given you every opportunity to see 
each other? She may have criticized 
you ” 
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The fire died from the other man’s 
eyes. A hard composure, soon to set- 
tle into his habitual masque of ap- 
parent calm, blotted all emotion from 
his face, 

“She could not do otherwise than 
criticize me.” 

“Perhaps not. But when anyone 
does remark on your—er—let us say 
faux pas; ‘breaks’ sounds so crude— 
when people do remark on these, I 
always defend you.” 

“Such a defense,” said Barrington 
scornfully, “as the” 

“Hold on, my dear fellow; you 
are about to say something ill-con- 
sidered. Besides, if you don’t like 
my house there’s a ready way out of 
it. Your position is easily remedied.” 

““Remedied?”” Again Barrington’s 
masque gave way. Hope lighted his 
eyes, to the infinite delight of his com- 
panion, who went on suavely: 

“Why not? When I first came to 
you I found you and your brother in a 
squalid lodging-house. Your wages 
as a clerk—you are not a very capa- 
ble clerk—had not sufficed to pay his 
numerous bills nor to feed you both 
decently. Those lodgings were a con- 
trast to the luxury in which you were 
born. Odd you should have lost your 
fortune, or, rather, that your father, 
John Barrington, should have lost it 
for you. He was very anxious to keep 
it, he never drank nor gambled, yet ill 
fortune pursued your house. At your 
father’s death you found yourself a 
beggar, and your brother dying by 
inches for lack of proper surgery. 
Well, I rescued him—taking your 
paper in exchange—paper not worth 
a straw commercially.” 

Barrington flung himself back into 
his chair. 

“All this is foreign to the matter,” 
he said impatiently. 

“TI think not. I resume: You said, 
when I discovered you, that you had 
but two possessions left, your honor 
and your life.” 

“Tt is all that I have now,” returned 
Barrington gloomily.° 

“Well, these two possessions are 
negotiable for your purpose. You 

















could readily escape my society by a 
leap in the dark. But a certain preju- 
dice exists nowadays against ‘the 
open door,’ vulgarly called suicide. 
The other remedy is far simpler and in 
common practice. You have sworn 
to keep faith with me—break it.” 

“You give me permission—?”’ be- 
gan Barrington joyously; but Coilford 
cut him short. 

“TI give you no permission. I shall 
hold you to the last fraction of the time 
for which I bargained. But the leash 
is a slender one—your word.” 

Barrington rose quietly. 

““We seem to have wasted an hour 
in a very useless discussion,” he said 
calmly. “And so, if you have no pres- 
ent orders for me, Mr. Coilford, I shall 
go to my room.” 

“As you like; but please don’t for- 
get we have a dinner on tonight— 
several new guests—our house party 
needs expanding.” 

Barrington’s hand clenched over the 
door-knob. 

“For tonight at least—” he burst 
out vehemently, then as suddenly 
checked himself, as though compre- 
hending the futility of appeal, and 
went away. 


That night Barrington sat, as usual, 
on his host’s right, looking directly 
into the lovely face of Miss Edwards, 
who occupied Coilford’s left. 

Miss Edwards’s thoughts were full 
of her vis-a-vis, whom she had re- 
jected two years before in Europe, just 
before his father’s death. Each ensuing 
month taught her that she had made a 
great mistake, and so when Coilford’s 
invitation reached her she rejoiced in 
the chance to rewin the man whom in 
truth she had never lost. In all seem- 
ing kindliness Coilford had thrown 
them constantly together. His “ex- 
periments” had not begun when Elise 
first came, but no sooner had the mystic 
and wordless understanding which 
often lies between lovers developed for 
these two than there also began a 
series of heartbreaking surprises for 
Miss Edwards. 

Barrington had offered an abso- 
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lutely unjustifiable discourtesy to one 
of the women, and this discourtesy had 
been followed by one piece of churlish- 
ness after another, in odious and vul- 
gar succession, done by Barrington 
with deliberate self-possession and a 
masque-like immobility of face. Scath- 
ing comments from the other guests 
naturally ensued. These Barrington 
never resented, bearing them with an 
apathy which Elise found as amazing 
as his fall from grace. 

Tonight she studied him with 
puzzled eyes. The reserve and dignity 
of his bearing, the well-bred repose of 
his face, his whole attitude through 
the dinner made it seem as though his 
curious and detestable lapses must 
have been a hateful dream. 

When the women rose from the 
table to leave the men to their wine, 
Elise told herself, in great relief, that 
nothing would go amiss this evening. 
She cast a prettily coquettish glance at 
Barrington as he stood, waiting for her 
to pass through the doorway, feeling 
confident that, for the present at least, 
she would suffer no vicarious shame 
for him. But Barrington himself had 
learned too well to interpret his 
master’s moods. He felt the gathering 
venom, invisible as yet. 

When he returned to his post of 
honor, his whole mind still filled with a 
vision of Elise’s appealingly lovely 
face, he was scarcely seated before 
Coilford pressed on him a glass of wine. 

He drank, though another glass 
bored him. He had always been in- 
different to stimulants, in spite of the 
fact that his father’s cellar had once 
been famous. 

The emptied glass was refilled. As 
he poured the wine for his guest, 
Coilford leaned easily toward him and 
breathed rather than whispered a com- 
mand. Barrington’s hand involun- 
tarily left the stem of his wineglass. 
He sickened with a-repulsion that 
made him physically ill against the 
prospect before him. A helot with his 
reason gone, capable in his silly mad- 
ness of any act of folly! Where might 
not fancy lead him? He saw himself 
reeling before Elise, clutching at her 
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gown, and a shudder ran through him. 
Then he gathered himself desperately 
together, and as he did so one saving 
idea came to him, his solitary avenue 
of escape. He would drink so swiftly 
and steadily that he should sink into 
stupid unconsciousness, so defeating 
some part at least of Coilford’s inten- 
tions. 

As he began to swallow glass after 
glass with feverish eagerness his eyes 
caught the highly disapproving glance 
of an Episcopal bishop who had occu- 
pied Elise’s left. The bishop was, by 
disposition, an epicure, and Coilford 
observed with keen delight the pain 
which Barrington’s crude manner of 
drinking gave the churchman. To 
gulp wine like whisky was unpardon- 
able in the bishop’s eyes. 

Indirectly encouraged by Coilford, 
his forehead took on a very Episcopal 
frown, which Barrington tolerated with 
a grim sense of the warning’s abso- 
lute futility, since Coilford’s softly 
breathed edict controlled the situation. 
More than one of the men talked at 
random, covertly watching the guest 
of honor, and whispering among them- 
selves that this new departure might 
very well have been expected. 

As he drank, Barrington felt the 
biting contempt in the atmosphere; 
but it only drove him to refill his glass 
the more swiftly. He felt a certain 
bitter pleasure in the belief that he was, 
for once, about to outwit Coilford. 
But his fine physique refused to yield 
completely to the stupefying doses. 
Reason indeed slipped from his 
troubled brain; but he still sat erect, 
haunted vaguely by an indefinable 
knowledge of something wrong. In 
his swimming vision a hazy mist in- 
vested everything. The faces at table 
seemed to melt or blur into this. 
Then suddenly, out of this cloudiness, 
swam clearly the face of the observant 
bishop, distinctly and irritatingly crit- 
ical. 

Then Barrington felt sure that it 
was not the bishop. It was Coilford, 
who had suffered a momentary change 
into pnestly proportions. Yes, he was 
right; that sneer was unquestionably 


Coilford’s. The primeval instinct of 
self-preservation stirred sharply in 
Barrington’s bewildered intellect, tell- 
ing him that something must be done— 
immediately. With all the force of his 
steely wrist he threw his last measure 
of wine straight into the face which 
was so evidently Coilford’s—yet which 
somehow started up an enraged and 
empurpled bishop, a bishop quite for- 
getful of the injunction to turn the 
other cheek! 


When Coilford woke the next morn- 
ing, he signified the fact by a gentle 
chuckle. He was recalling the scene of 
the night before with the keenest en- 
joyment. As his valet approached he 
yawned and sat up in bed; his bright 
old eyes as free from any rheumy 
touch of sleep as the unwinking eyes of 
a snake. 

“Robins, what time is it?’ 

“Half-past eleven, sir.” 

“Is Mr. Barrington up?” 

“Yes, sir. He was up by nine, sir. 
He had a splittin’ headache and I 
advised brandy-and-soda; but he went 
for a walk instead.” 

“You are well qualified to advise on 
such subjects,” returned his master 
drily. “‘ Kindly bear in mind that you 
are not to copy Mr. Barrington’s ways. 
You’ve been drunk twice in my serv- 
ice. The third time you go.” 

Breakfast over, Coilford sought his 
usual haunt, the library. He was sur- 
prised to find Elise Edwards evidently 
waiting there for him. His surprise 
increased decidedly when that young 
lady attacked him bravely, all her 
womanly courage shining from her 
sweet and courageous blue eyes. 

“T’ve found out what you are doing 
to Mr. Barrington,” she announced 
defiantly. 

“Indeed!” said Coilford, gazing 
keenly at her and nearly thrown off 
his guard. Had Barrington broken 
his word at last? ‘Suppose you ex- 
plain?’’ he said coolly. 

“Oh, I'll explain,” retorted Elise 
bitterly, drawing closer. ‘‘ You are—a 
wicked—old—hypnotist! Oh, you 
needn't stare! You’ve been hypno- 
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tizing Mr. Barrington. Since he’s been 
doing these horrid things he’s what 
papa.calls ‘dual’.” 

Coilford listened and made his next 
move with the confident brilliance of a 
finished chess-player when matched 
against a novice. He took Miss Ed- 
wards’s hand. 

“Dear young lady,” he said gently, 
“how excellent in you to defend a 
friend! I am so glad you have spoken 
frankly. I see that this change in Mr. 
Barrington grieves you as it does me. 
But if anyone is hypnotizing him, and 
I assure you I have no talent that way, 
we must find the truth. To that end 
I'll have him summoned, and while 
you are alone with him here I want you 
to use all your woman’s wit in discov- 
ering whether any influence drives him 
to these shocking acts of his—such 
woefully ill-bred fancies!” 

Abashed by Coilford’s frankness, 
Elise hung her head; but she did not 
refuse the proffered opportunity, and 
when Barrington entered they were ap- 
parently alone. Neither of them could 
have detected the noiseless opening of 
a door leading into a curtained niche, 
—_ Coilford now sat, darkly hope- 
ul. 

Barrington halted, with a faint touch 
of confusion. 

“T thought Mr. Coilford was here?” 

“No, I sent for you. I—I wanted 
five minutes of your time.” 

He bowed gravely and waited. 

“Oh, why do you stand there like 
that? How can you be so composed? 
Have you forgotten already?” 

“What is it that I should remem- 
ber?” 

“Last night—what happened then.” 

“T was drunk last night. Conse- 
quently my recollections are rather 
hazy.” 

Elise shrank at the brutality of the 
words. The gesture cut her lover like a 
knife; but he told himself that he 
would indeed be a brute if he permitted 
her to feel any further interest in him. 
Disgraced and humiliated as he was, 
there could be nothing in common 
between them. 

Elise found her voice. 
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“Oh, can you speak of it like that! 
Don’t you care? Do you know that 
you—you threw wine in the bishop’s 
face?”’ 

“‘So I am told.” 

“Don’t you understand that only a 
coward strikes a priest?” 

Barrington’s face, already pale from 
the night’s indulgence, went deadly 
white; but he said nothing. 

Miss Edwards drew near to him, her 
eyes swimming in tears. 

“T am going to ask you something. 
And oh, please answer me truthfully. 
Have you ever allowed anyone to 
hypnotize you?” 

ce No.” 

She laid her hand on his arm; the 
contact thrilled him like fire. 

“These strange things you do, this 
terrible sinking into something which 
has no shame—is it of your own free 
will?” 

Coilford, his shrewd eyes gleaming 
wickedly through the curtains, felt 
that his victory was near, for he saw 
Barrington actually sway as though 
he were struggling with a power too 
strong for him, a force able to over- 
throw him mentally and physically. 

The young man’s arms had been 
folded. They now dropped to his side, 
and Coilford saw the unconscious 
fingers unclose and quiver with the 
tempest rending the internal man. 
Cold sweat stood in drops on Barring- 
ton’s brow, and Elise might have read 
an almost infinite anguish in his honest 
eyes. But she saw only that. the lines 
in his face were set like carven stone, 
and heard only the coldness in his 
voice as he said harshly, through set 
teeth: 

“‘ All I have done, all I may do, Miss 
Edwards, is the result of my own free 
will.” 

She felt the truth in his words. Her 
hypnotic theory dropped from her like 
a discarded garment. Yet she made 
a last gallant effort. 

“Then, since it’s yourself—your 
baser self—that’s dragging you down 
—won’t you let me—try—to help 
you?” 

Barrington tried to speak again, 






































































but could not. He had all the agony 
of one absolutely at bay, without the 
forlorn courage which generally ani- 
mates that position. Like the goaded 
bull in the arena, it seemed to him that 
no one approached except to drive a 
barb into his side; but unlike the bull 
he could hope for no coup de grace from 
a merciful sword. After all, a longer 
keeping of his word was a mere split- 
ting of hairs, a sentimental folly 
which he could sweep aside like the 
cobweb it was. He would crush this 
exquisite woman in his arms and tell 
her all. She would know how to com- 
fort him with tactful sympathy and, 
his faith broken, they would leave 
Coilford Manor together. 

“His faith broken!” His own 
thought arose and sung itself bitterly 
at him. No—if his endurance kept 
him eternally in the borders of this 
anguished hell he would keep that one 
good gift whole. His blind trust in 
rectitude still lived, though his other 
possession, life, had long ceased to 
seem of value. 

Again he tried, and now his voice 
obeyed him. Its rough and broken 
tones sounded so savagely unlike his 
own that he did not wonder that 
Elise shivered as he said slowly: 

“You are most kind, Miss Edwards 
—but you can’t save a man—from 
himself.” 

She darted one look at him and was 
gone; gone without even looking back, 
gone with a newly roused scorn arming 
her now against herself and him. 

Barrington stood for a moment by 
the table. Then he dropped into a 
chair and buried his head on his arms, 
giving way to dry, tearless sobs that 
shook his whole body, the desolate 
expression of humiliation beside which 
death would have been a light epi- 
sode. 

His abandonment of distress had a 
strange effect on Coilford. 

“Devil take it,” he muttered un- 
easily, “I’m getting childish. Why 
should I care? If I hadn’t sworn the 
fool never to lift a finger against me, 
he’d have choked me long ago. And 
who the devil is that outside with that 
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elephantine tread? Must be the 
bishop—he sha’n’t see him: like this.” 

He glided through the room to the 
door leading into’ the hall. There he 
coughed sharply, and was relieved to 
see Barrington instantly start up and 
seek refuge at the west window, just 
as the bishop, still ponderously angry 
over last night’s insult, stalked in. 

The churchman went straight to the 
mark. 

“Sir,” he said majestically to Coil- 
ford, “ Tam glad to see you. I believe 
you promised me an apology from 
that—person who insulted me last 
night so grossly at dinner—an apology 
before all your guests.” 

Coilford hesitated. 

“How about here and now, just 
among ourselves? There he is by the 
window. Wouldn’t that satisfy you?” 

“It would not!” thundered the 
bishop. “It is not my personal dignity 
which I uphold, but that of my 
Master.” 

“Wine on your cheek seems to be a 
more serious affair than a blow was on 
His,” murmured Coilford. 

“Sir?’’ said the bishop. 

“I merely said you should have 
your wish, my dear bishop. Barring- 
ton will tell you so himself.” He 
crossed to the young man and laid 
his hand on his arm. 

“Mr. Barrington,” he said aloud, 
“the bishop attends your assurance 
that you will apologize for last night, 
before the others.” In an _ under- 
tone, shaken into a mood which he 
could not analyze yet which dominated 
him strangely, he said sharply: ‘Tell 
the consummate old fool to go to hades, 
if you like. You need not smooth his 
feathers in the least, if you don’t 
want to.” 

Barrington shook off his master’s 
touch, turned on his heel and came 
directly to the bishop. 

“Sir,” he said gravely, “I am will- 
ing to apologize to you before as many 
people as you like, for an insult which 
no apology can cover.’ 

“Sir,”’ began the bishop. pompously, 
oa intend to forgive you as a Chris- 
tian——_” 




















“And to remember as a pagan,” 
muttered Coilford. 

“But for the discipline of your 
soul——”’ 

“Hang it, bishop,” interrupted Coil- 
ford, “‘there’s my doctor. 
tle this tomorrow. Let me _ get 
through with my physician. He's 
been harrowing me with all sorts of 
warnings lately. Has the deuced im- 
pudence to say I'll be paralyzed some 
day if I don’t stop this and that! I 

think he’s a fool—but I can’t say so.” 


As Barrington lay staring into the 
darkness that night he told himself 
there was little danger that any dis- 
ease would touch that erect old figure. 
He had seen the black-bearded doctor 
coming and going for the past ten 
days, but had taken it as one of Coil- 
ford’s fads. He was absolutely un- 
prepared for the news when the 
physician woke him at three that 
morning. 

“Coilford’s had a stroke,” the doc- 
tor said briefly. ‘‘Complete paralysis, 
involving even the tongue. His heart 
action is decidedly weak. I shall send 
a competent nurse as soon as I can 
get one. Meantime.his valet’s with 
him, and will give him a powerful 
stimulant, marked in the vernacular, 
every half-hour. Wish you’d look in 
at five and see if he’s getting on all 
right. His man seems to be faithful, 
but you might have an eye to things. 
He’d die if he missed an hour on that 
stimulant. I must go—important case 
across the avenue.” 

“Wait,” said Barrington swiftly. 
“Will he recover?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Partially. He may linger on for 
years. And he'll regain the full use of 
his tongue, anyway.” 

For nearly an hour after the doctor 
disappeared Barrington lay staring at 
the clock. Then, moved by an im- 
pulse of wonder as to how Coilford 
might seem under the temporary seal 
of silence, he rose, dressed and went 
to his master’s room, where, getting 
no response to his knock, he walked in. 
Robins had thoughtlessly turned on 
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two gas-jets, though the shaded night 
lamp burned also. The flood of light 
fell searchingly on the ominously quiet 
figure lying on the bed. 

Coilford’s body might have been 
ready for its last rest but that the 
hands, instead of being crossed, lay 
idly beside him. Barrington noted 
that the powerless thumb had already 
fallen inward, as though this monster 
paralysis would assume the form of 
death before passing into it. But 
when Barrington looked into the thin 
old face he found that the virile eyes, 
wide open and keenly instinct with 
observant life, stared straight into his, 
challenging and even ironical. 

But the rise and fall of Coilford’s 
chest was so faint that Barrington 
turned hastily to look for Robins, only 
to find that the man, in bracing him- 
self for his lonely ordeal, had become 
as drunk as Barrington had been when 
he baptized the bishop. And it was 
now a quarter-past four! Evidently 
Coilford’s dose was long overdue, and 
if another half-hour passed without 
it ! 

In his first glimpse of the possibili- 
ties contained in this situation a vision 
of hate satisfied obsessed Barrington 
like a consuming lust. Revenge and 
safety went hand in hand here. For 
when he should come back at five and 
should: find Coilford dead, who could 
be blamed but the drunken valet? 

In his first exultation Barrington 
walked directly to the bedside. 

“Do you know, my kind master,” 
he said, smiling cruelly, “that I think 
it is my turn now? And I am glad 
that you seem well able to understand 
when I tell you I mean to leave you 
here to die to the accompaniment of 
the drunken wretch’s hiccoughs. You 
will find what an excellent thing in- 
toxication is.” 

The motionless figure could not an- 
swer; but the fierce gaze grew fiercer 
still. 

“All your devilish stratagems have 
come to this,” exulted Barrington. 
“And if I must still keep faith with 
you and let myself be branded for 
these past months’ work as a shame- 
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less, cowardly clown; if you have suc- 
ceeded in rooting my honor in the 
sloughs of disgrace, fate has yet made 
me some little return in sparing me 
nearly three-fourths of my time with 
you. For I am bound to obey only 


your given orders, and since you cannot ° 


He paused significantly while the un- 
faltering eyes stared dauntlessly up at 
his triumph. 

“There are new lands,” he resumed. 
“TI shall go abroad to my brother. 
Good-bye, Mr. Coilford!’’ 

The unsearchable old eyes closed 
wearily, and the whole masque was so 
death-like that Barrington, not caring 
to see the actual dissolution, foretold 
more clearly each moment by the now 
scarcely perceptible breathing, walked 
hastily to the door. 

An irresistible instinct made him 
turn again, however. Then he saw 
that the eyes had reopened and that a 
look of desperate but eloquent appeal 
was in them. Remembering the day 
on which he had asked mercy “for 
God’s sake,”” and had been met with 
a taunt, he smiled again. 

Then his gaze traveled to the piti- 
fully indropped thumb, and he discov- 
ered resentfully that the desolate 
weakness was touching him as the 
new humility of the fierce eyes could 
not. do. 

In the corner Robins mumbled 
weirdly to himself, but Coilford’s glance 
never wavered from the man at the 
door. 

Barrington still stared at Coilford’s 
emaciated hand, which had so often 
seemed to him like the talons of a 
hawk. Now, in its inability to make 
a single saving gesture, it fascinated 
and shook him strangely. To other 
men death under such circumstances 
would have been a mercy; but Coil- 
ford, as Barrington knew, would live 
at.any price. Bare life—that was what 
his enemy was asking now—mere ‘ex- 
istence, such as filled the lungs of even 
the brutes. For a moment the young 
man’s resolution seemed to waver— 
then his face hardened and he bore 
down on Coilford. 








“Damn you,” he said hoarsely. 
“Damn you, you withered hound!” 

Doubtless Coilford could understand 
clearly, doubtless he regretted the last 
poor moments, which it seemed Bar- 
tington was about to shorten; for the 
old man went ashen with something 
very like terror, and a sound even 
gurgled in his throat. 

Barrington bent swiftly over him, as 
though he would carry out his impulse 
before wisdom put it aside. In the 
next moment he slipped a powerful 
arm under his master’s shoulders and, 
lifting Coilford a little, poured a meas- 
ure of the stimulant with his left hand 
and held it to Coilford’s lips. 

Coilford gulped down the liquid 
forced on him with an ease which 
showed his throat, at least, to be in 
good condition, and then sighed with 
heartfelt relief. The medicine must 
have been wonderfully virtuous, or else 
a miracle followed, for Barrington’s pa- 
tient suddenly sat upright, wiping his 
mouth pettishly with the finest of 
cambric handkerchiefs, while his nurse 
stared at him aghast. 

“My dear Barrington,” said the in- 
valid coolly, “your nursing and your 
language are on a par. You spilt 
that vile stuff all over me!’”’ 

A yell from the frightened Robins 
punctuated the last remark. 

“Mist’ Co’ford’s back t’ life!’ he 
howled. “Back to haunt Robins—to 
haunt best servant best master ever 
had!” 

His incoherent plaint ended in a loud 
wail which brought the frightened 
household on the scene. 

“Oh, come in, come in!”’ cried Coil- 
ford tartly to the alarmed group. 
“There’s nothing wrong but a tipsy 
valet who has been of unexpected 
aid in an experiment—though Mr. 
Barrington does look as though he’d 
seen a ghost, sure enough. No, don’t 
go—come in here, all of you! I 
want you to hear what I have to say.” 
His tone changed suddenly as he 
turned to Barrington. “My dear boy, 
give me your hand. Youwe won 
fairly and squarely, and if public ex- 
planations and apologies are worth 
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anything, tomorrow you will take your “Well,” he said, “that look on your 
place in earnest as my guest of honor.”” face did come near scaring me to death. 

In Barrington’s face there was a But do you think I would have let you 
mingling of relief, hope’and half-con- dispose of me in that cold-blooded 


fessed shame. fashion? Nothing was farther from 
“Thank God,” he exclaimed, “that my plan. And as for my helplessness 
I saw my way in time!” —even doctors can lend themselves to 
The old man’s eyes twinkled with a innocent little plots—when they’re 
new and kindly light. asked.” 
ay 


A PORTRAIT WE ALL RECOGNIZE 


A MorTHER. 
A Frienp (who has just returned from a long journey). 
THE CHILD (a girl of ten years). 


THE FRIEND (affectionately addressing Tut MotHer)—Dear Fanny, I am so 

glad to see you again! It is ages since we have had one of our nice, long, 
intimate, confidential talks, is it not? And there is so much I wish to tell you 
and have you tell me. 

THE MotHEr—Yes, indeed, I 

Tue Cu1Lp—Mother said yesterday that she would take me to a matinee 
today if you didn’t come, but if you did she would buy me a box of candy, if 
I promised not to fuss. Didn’t you, mother? 

Tue Frienp (hastily)—Fanny, how is Alice? Is her health better? 

Tue Cu1Ltp—I know who you mean. She’s in the hospital. It was a very 
serious operation, and she had four doctors. They can’t tell yet whether she 
will live or not, can they, mother? 

Tue Friznp (icily)—What have you been reading lately, Fanny? Is there 
anything new and good? 

Tue MotHER—I have—— 

Tue Cu1Lp—Oh, yes! that new novel on divorce is fine, and that funny one 
where the man ran away with his wife's French maid is good. ButI didn’t like 
Henry James’s last book. I don’t care for James, do I, mother? 

THE FRIEND (disgustedly)—Have you been to any of the new plays, Fanny 
or heard much music? 

Tue Cu1tp—Of course, we've been to all the plays. I think George Ade 
is a greater dramatist than Pinero. 

Tue FRIEND (frantically)—Been getting lots of pretty clothes, Fanny? 

Tue Cu1Lp—lI choose everything mother wears. I made her leave Madame 
X and go to Mrs. Y: I think Y. fits her better, although X ’s 
evening gowns are prettier. 

















Tue FRIEND (furiously)-—Perhaps, Fanny, you will come to luncheon with 
me some day, when your daughter is in school? 

Tue Cu1Lp—Oh, mother never goes anywhere without me; do you, mother? 
She wouldn’t know how to behave. 

Tue FriEnp leaves the house tightly clenching her hands to save herself from 
the stain of bloodshed. 


Mrs. WILson Wooprow. 
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BALLADE OF THE BATHER 


MY bathtub does not change its size; 
My towels neither shrink nor break; 
The water keeps its normal guise; 
The faucets keep their former make: 
Yet in my Eden crawls the snake! 
One single treasure wastes away; 
In suds and lather, flake by flake, 
My soap grows smaller day by day! 


“Behold! we eat and have our pies! 
With Clos Vougeot our thirst we slake! 
Our ointment is no bait for flies! 
And nothing wastes !”"—Alas! I wake: 
It was a dream !—I lie and quake; 
My bath awaits; I may not stay. 
I scrub and shiver, plunge and shake: 
My soap grows smaller day by day! 


In vain the wisdom of the wise! 

In vain is labor’s sweat and ache! 

In vain our Newcombs watch the skies, 
Our Pearys freeze, our Stanleys bake! 
The brave old earth, with bluff and fake, 

Flaunts these to hide her own decay; 

But to my heart these words she spake: 

“My soap grows smaller day by day!” 





ENVOY 
O Prince.of Printers! prithee take 
This verse, at half thy usual pay, 


That I may buy another cake: 
My soap grows smaller day by day! 


> 


HIS PROGRESS 


Joun Mowatt. 


D I suppose you remember Freddy Swatter?—that little freckled 
chap who sat over to the left of us in school, and who was always writ- 
ing poetry, or trying to. Well, he’s made a name for himself in literature.” 
“You don’t say! What has he published?” 
“Oh, he hasn’t published anything yet. He’s adopted a nom de plume.” 
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THE TRANSFER OF THORNEYCROFT 





By William Hamilton Osborne 


HE stout, fluffy woman in the 
victoria was Mrs. John P. Tully. 
Her husband, John P., eighteen 
months before, had existed merely as 
an atom in the great aggregation of 
men, unnoticed, unhonored and un- 
sung; but he had bought C. T. & A. 
at the precise instant that it began to 
rise, and he had sold it at the psycho- 
logical moment when it began to fall— 
and there you are. 

Q. E. D., Mrs. John P. Tully was to- 
day the star customer of Mrs. Anastasia 
Ormsby. 

“It is such a privilege,” whispered 
the appreciative Mrs. Tully to herself, 
“such an opportunity, to be able to 
come to Mrs. Ormsby’s. It is so very, 
very pleasant to be rich.” From which 
sentiment, if from nothing else, it would 
be quite evident that Mrs. Tully had 
not been very rich for very long. 

She glanced with complacent satis- 
faction at the three other fashionable 
equipages which hovered in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the neat brownstone 
corner house. Then, with a harmless 
air of importance, forthwith she bustled 
into Mrs. Ormsby’s reception-room. 
The buttons at the door announced 
her, and a stunning girl, with an abun- 
dance of brown hair and with very ex- 
pressive brown eyes, tripped into the 
room and smiled upon her. The stun- 
ning girl was Miss Janet Hamilton, the 
very efficient first assistant to Mrs. 
Anastasia Ormsby. 

“In just a moment, Mrs. Tully,” she 
remarked; “this seems to be our busy 
day.” 

ion Tully nodded a gracious assent. 
Under ordinary circumstances she 
might have been impatient. But now 
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she was glad, she told herself, that it 
was their busy day. For at that mo- 
ment, in Mrs. Ormsby’s reception-room, 
there were, speaking from a social 
point of view, four women of consider- 
able note. One of these women Mrs. 
John P. Tully knew; the other three 
she was quite anxious to know, and 
had been for some time. Her one ac- 
quaintance, fortunately, knew the oth- 
ers, and—in five minutes it was Mrs. 
Tully’s busy day. This, be it said, 
was one of the little things likely to 
happen at Mrs. Ormsby’s, and little 
things of this kind invariably figured 
in her bills, though such items were 
not written out for those who run to 
read. 

Half an hour later the stunning girl 
once more touched Mrs. Tully on the 
arm. To Mrs. Tully this half-hour had 
seemed but a fleeting moment, for she 
had been chiseling her way, with some 
degree of success, into the stony heart 
of society. Once upon the second 
floor, however, she removed her bodice 
and then turned to the girl. “But,” 
she inquired suspiciously, “where is 
Mrs. Ormsby this afternoon?” 

The girl smiled a propitiating smile. 
“You know, Mrs. Tully,” she ven- 
tured, ‘that I can fit you quite as 
well as Mrs. Ormsby can, and zs 

Mrs. Tully stopped her. Mrs. Tully 
had a temper, and her face grew red. 
“Why,” she insisted, ‘isn’t Mrs. 
Ormsby here? She told me that she 
would be here this time, sure. This 
is the second time that she has disap- 
pointed me. If I pay her prices,” 
added Mrs. Tully convincingly, “I 
surely am entitled to her services.” 

Miss Janet Hamilton shook her head 
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in a deprecating way. “I agree with 
you entirely, Mrs. Tully,” she re- 
sponded, “though of course I can’t 
say soto Mrs. Ormsby. And here she’s 
disappointed you, and Mrs. Pallet- 
Searing, and Miss Pauline Wilkinson— 
I guess you know them, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Tully did know them—she had 
met them for the first time within the 
last twenty minutes—and her wrath 
softened as she recalled the fact. The 
girl took quick note of this. 

“And then,” protested the girl, 
“they all complain to me instead of to 
Mrs. Ormsby. But Mrs. Ormsby will 
go—and go. And she tells her cus- 
tomers that I can give them better 
satisfaction than she can, even. But 
you see, Mrs. Tully, that doesn’t go 
down with them.” 

Mrs. Tully donned the bodice that 
She had just doffed. “Miss Hamil- 
ton,” she said firmly, though in a 
somewhat mollified tone of voice, “I 
have no fault to find with you. But 
when Mrs. Ormsby makes an appoint- 
ment with me it is her business to be 
sure to keep it. You may tell her that 
I shall not come here again until she 
is able to give me her undivided time 
and attention.”’ Her nose was lifted 
just a fraction of an inch higher in the 
air. ‘‘There are other modistes in 
town,” she went on, “just as good as 
Mrs. Ormsby, who would give their eyes 
to have my custom, too.” 

The girl nodded sympathetically. 
Mrs. Tully, having restored herself, as 
to hooks and eyes and buttons, to a 
normal condition, started out, and 
then, pausing at the door, turned back 
for just an instant. 

“Where is Mrs. Ormsby, anyway?” 
she queried. 

Miss Janet Hamilton smiled. ‘Did 
you ever, Mrs. Tully!” she exclaimed. 
“She’s tooling a coach-and-four over 
to Tuxedo—with her own hands—and 
back again.” 

“Tooling a coach?’’ responded Mrs. 
Tully. “No! What for—who with? 
For mercy’s sake!” 

The girl took a long breath. “Just 
think,”’ she answered, “‘ with—with Mr. 
Thorneycroft.”’ 


Mrs. Tully gasped. Then she stepped 
back into the middle of the room. 
“Thorneycroft,” she repeated. “With 
—Mr.—Thorneycroft?” 

Mrs. Tully forgot her anger, forgot 
everything, indeed, save the impor- 
tance of this bit of gossip. ‘‘Is—is it 
serious?” she demanded. ‘“‘Is—is she 
going to marry—Thorneycroft?”’ She 
evidently was reasoning with herself 
that if she had ever tooled a coach- 
and-four with any man she ultimately 
would have married him. 

Miss Janet Hamilton laughed a 
merry laugh. “She can, if she wants 
to,” answered she. ‘Mrs. Ormsby 
can marry anybody that she wants to.” 

“Why, then,” ventured Mrs. Tully, 
her imagination carrying her as far 
as the fabulous maid who balanced the 
basket of eggs upon her head, “why, 
then, she’d have to give up business 
if she married Thorneycroft.” 

There was a rustle of silken skirts. 
A woman of thirty-five, with black 
hair and clear-cut features, had en- 
tered and was standing in the doorway. 
Her face was flushed with outdoor 
exercise. It is safe to say that at that 
moment she was more becomingly 
gowned than any other woman in the 
city. She shook her head and smiled 
at Mrs. Tully. 

“Never, Mrs. Tully,”’ she exclaimed, 
“never. I'll never give up my busi- 
ness for any man. Any man who 
marries me must marry the establish- 
ment, the business and all the appur- 
tenances.”’ 

“Being one of the appurtenances,”’ 
demurely commented Miss Hamilton, 
“I suppose he’ll have to marry me.” 

“T’ll never give up business,” re- 
peated Mrs. Ormsby decidedly; “no, 
not for any man.” 

Her fair assistant smiled. “It seems 
to me,”’ she said, with a far-away look 
in her eyes, “that J would never marry 
a man for anything but that—just to 
give up business, to cease earning my 
daily bread—just to take my ease. 
That’s the way J feel about it, Mrs. 
Ormsby.” 

“Now, Mrs. Tully,” began Mrs. 
Ormsby in her best business manner, 
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and after drawing out her hatpins 
and laying a wonderful creation in the 
line of headgear upon a teakwood 
table, “now, Mrs. Tully, you come 
right back here and get right into that 
new gown of yours.” 

Mrs. Tully obeyed. Mrs. Ormsby 
was tactful, but she was masterful 
besides, and handled her customers 
without gloves, and they seemed to 
like it. 

“Now,” she exclaimed triumphantly 
as she walked slowly round and round 
her client, “now, Mrs. Tully, you’ve 
got what I call figure. You know,” 
she added, “that you didn’t have it 
six months ago—you needn't tell me. 
Now you’ve really got it, and I don’t 
mind telling you who gave it to you. 
It was Janet, here. She carved that 
gown from top to toe, and there’s 
no one could do it better. You're 
perfect in that frock, Mrs. T., sim- 
ply perfect. Can’t you see, now, that 
it’s the figure that counts so much, 
just the figure? I’d rather see.a 
woman in a well-cut calico dress than 
in a ten-thousand-dollar gown that 
slumped and bagged and dragged and 
pulled. I would, and so would you, 
Mrs. Tully. I tell you,” she added, 
“that you’re the real thing in that 
gown, and no mistake.” 

Mrs. Ormsby was right. She un- 
derstood her business. She had suc- 
ceeded because she was one of the few 
women who understand the true theory 
of gores and stiffening. 

“It’s figure, figure, figure,” she 

kept telling people. ‘Don’t pay your 
money for materials—pay it for fig- 
ure.” Which meant, of course, from 
Mrs. Ormsby’s point of view, “ Pay it to 
me.” 
Mrs. Ormsby had become well and 
widely known through this, her 
specialty. She obtained results. 
Matchmaking mothers had admitted 
to one another that it was vastly 
more important to buy Mrs. Ormsby’s 
creations for a coming-out than for a 
wedding trousseau. 

“Patronize Mrs. Ormsby for your 
debuts,” they would say, “then you 
are pretty sure to have a wedding.” 


Mrs. Ormsby was a luxury, but she 
was a luxury that paid. 

From the dingy little flat where she 
had toiled after the early death of an 
unsuccessful husband Mrs. Ormsby 
had advanced steadily, year by year, 
until she could exploit the brownstone 
house upon the Boulevard. Her es- 
tablishment was complete. Yet no 
name appeared upon her portal, and 
she never paid a dollar out for adver- 
tising; nevertheless, she had advertis- 
ing, and plenty of it. The “Column 
of Figures,” in a well-known woman’s 
magazine, was edited by her, over her 
own name, and she contributed regu- 
larly to a high-class Sunday news- 
paper, and was paid well, very well, 
for doing it. As for the rest, she 
knew everybody and everybody knew 
her. 

In other words, the time had come 
when no function, no outing, no cere- 
mony, no journey, was complete unless 
Mrs. Ormsby had supplied the ward- 
robes. This being so, the time had 
also come when everything she 
touched was turning into gold. Her 
business grew so fast that she could 
scarcely handle it; it seemed to her 
that the great demand could never be 
supplied. 

And yet, so well and wisely had she 
planned that her establishment seemed 
to her, for all the world, like a big 
automatic machine, which, unlike most 
automatic things, had really learned 
to run itself. And though Mrs. Orms- 
by did not realize it, there was one rea- 
son for this belief. That reason was 
embodied in the individuality of Miss 
Hamilton. 

Miss Janet Hamilton was a girl of 
twenty-three, and she was a beauty in 
her way. But, what was more im- 
portant, she had understood, sym- 
pathized with and tied up to every 
pet theory of Mrs. Ormsby’s. She 
understood the business; she under- 
stood the anatomy of every customer 
and her idiosyncrasies. Mrs. Ormsby 
had indeed spoken truth when she had 
said that Miss Hamilton was quite as 
good a craftsman as was she herself. 

Mrs. Ormsby knew, beyond perad- 
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venture, that she could rely implicitly 
upon this brown-haired young assistant. 
Knowing it, she made a fatal mistake. 
For Mrs. Ormsby, imperceptibly and 
day by day, was drifting into complete 
dependence upon her; and the time 
had come when Mrs. Ormsby could 
not transact her business without the 
aid of the very necessary Miss Janet 
Hamilton. 

The time had come, therefore, when 
Mrs. Ormsby had relaxed her constant 
effort, had relinquished some of the 
burdens and had divided the care and 
responsibility. Her income was large, 
her business running smoothly. She 
Was a woman with a very considerable 
capacity for enjoyment, and she pur- 
posed to enjoy herself. 

“And besides,” Mrs. Ormsby had 
whispered gently to herself, “there’s 
Thorneycroft.” 

Thorneycroft had happened into 
Mrs. Ormsby’s career like a flash of 
lightning out of aclearsky. Thorney- 
croft, president of golf clubs, leader of 
cotillions, tooler of four-in-hands, had 
met Mrs. Ormsby, appareled as she 
had been in one of Mrs. Ormsby’s 
superb gowns, and he had bowed low 
at her shrine, dazzled and entertained 
for the whole of an afternoon. After 
that he began to think seriously about 
her. 

Thorneycroft was one of those fre- 
quent individuals who are in every way 
eligible—and very frequently unmar- 
riageable. 

Everybody knew Thorneycroft; he 
had been best man at everybody’s 
wedding; he was master of ceremonies 
at every house party and on every 
yachting trip. He was all things to all 
men and women in his set. 

But he didn’t own a yacht or a four- 
in-hand or a, saddle-horse, or anything 
worth having; and unfortunately, de- 
spite his blue blood and his magnetism 
and refinement and his popularity, it 
was evident that Thorneycroft, never- 
theless, was a blatant fortune-hunter. 

“No rich man’s daughter for me,” 
he had confided to his intimates; “I 
want an heiress, with money in her 
own right. I’ve seen too much of men 









who married rich men’s daughters. 
None of that for me.” 

Thorneycroft might have married 
a dozen times; in all probability there 
were a lot of fine girls, any one of whom 
he might have had; but the girls, -rich 
in their own right, to whom Thorney- 
croft constantly addressed himself, 
quite as constantly rebuffed him; they 
guessed—and they guessed right. 

Thorneycroft’s income did not suit 
him; he wanted more; he yearned for 
the material things of life; and the 
older he became the more eager and 
anxious he was getting. It was just 
after he had been refused for the third 
time by Miss. Ethel Dawson-Blake 
that he happened upon Mrs. Anastasia 
Ormsby. Mrs. Ormsby, herself, was 
nibbling at the crust of society. She 
had written a little drawing-room 
drama of real life, and a local syndicate 
had put it on, and society extended its 
hand somewhat begrudgingly to Mrs. 
Ormsby, and—in that way she had 
met Thorneycroft, and was quite glad 
of it, too. 

“Jove,” Thorneycroft had assured 
himself, turning the matter over in his 
mind, ‘the very thing!” And truly, 
so it seemed. Here was a woman with 
an enormous business, with an assured 
income, apparently rich in her own 
right, good-looking, intelligent and 
with the ability to enjoy life. 

“Why not?’ Thorneycroft had asked 
himself; “‘why not?” 

Mrs. Anastasia Ormsby had been 
flattered, not so much, be it said, by the 
man’s social position as by his appar- 
ently earnest devotion to her—and she 
permitted Thorneycroft to monopolize 
herself, her time and her attention, to 
the exclusion, even, of her customers. 
And constantly she kept asking the 
same question that Thorneycroft pro- 
pounded—“ Why not?” 

Miss Janet Hamilton looked upon all 
this and smiled. For in the eternal 
fitness of things there was a place for 
her. 

“And that place,” she thought, “is 
not the second place in Mrs. Ormsby’s 
business.” , 

She was ambitious. She was begin- 
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ning to realize that she knew Mrs. 
Ormsby’s clientéle better ‘than Mrs. 
Ormsby did herself; that Mrs. Ormsby’s 
customers, through constant associa- 
tion, liked her, perhaps, better than 
they did her principal. These thoughts 
bred in her mind a remarkably para- 
doxical idea. 

“TIT am absolutely essential to Mrs. 
Ormsby’s business,” she whispered 
gleefully; “therefore, the sooner I get 
out of it the better.” 

A marvelous ambition had complete 
possession of her. This, she reasoned, 
was the one opportunity of her life; 
she must make the most of it. 

“Janet,” Mrs. Ormsby confided to 
her one day, “in August I shall go to 
Europe. No,” she added, “not on 
business. The Paris styles must take 
care of themselves for once in my life. 
I’m going over on a pleasure trip, you 
see ” 


“And Mr. Thorneycroft—?’’ hinted 
Janet, with a smile. 

Mrs. Ormsby shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Mr. Thorneycroft,” responded 
she, ‘‘will follow his own inclination. 
If he should take a trip across him- 
self. “1 

Miss Hamilton interrupted her. 
“When, Mrs. Ormsby, do you expect 
to announce——?”’ 

But Mrs. Ormsby tapped her on the 
arm. “Janet,” she answered, “you 
take care of the business and I'll take 
care of Mr. Thorneycroft.” 

Janet sobered down at once. 
business,” she answered slowly; “yes, 
to be sure. I shall take care of it— 
good care, to be sure.” 

It was just a week before Mrs. 
Ormsby sailed that Janet approached 
her on the subject of the business. 
“Mrs. Ormsby,” she remarked, “you 
know Planton’s manager, over on the 
Avenue, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Ormsby nodded. “I know 
her,” she answered; ‘I’ve often tried 
to get her—but that was before I met 

ou.” 

. “Well,” went on Janet, with a bit 
of hesitation in her voice, “if you 
don’t mind, I think it’s just as well 
to get her now—I know she’ll come.” 





“The 


“To get her now?” ted Mrs. | 
Ormsby. ‘And what for, Janet?” 

The girl looked her principal in the 
eye. “She’s the very best person you 
could get to take my place,” she an- 
swered. 

“To take your place!” 
Mrs. Ormsby blankly; 
place!’’ 

“Exactly,” returned Miss Hamilton 
in an even tone of voice. ‘‘ You see, 
Mrs. Ormsby, I’m going into business 
for myself.” 

“Into business for yourself!’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Ormsby helplessly. 

“Whatever can you mean, Janet? 
What is the matter? Is the work too 
hard—the responsibility too heavy? 
Is there anything wrong—anything 
that you don’t like? Do—do you 
want more salary, Janet? I—I want 
you to be satisfied. I'll do anything 
you say.” 

Janet was adamant itself. It was 
not salary, nor associations, nor hard 
work, nor anything else that troubled 
her. She merely was going into busi- 
ness for herself—there the matter 
began, and there it ended. Mrs. 
Ormsby was worried. 

“TI don’t see what I'll do without 
you, Janet,”’ she told her. 

“But with Planton’s head assistant,” 
returned Janet, “you can get along. 
I shall stay to train her in and see 
that everything is running smoothly 
before I leave. I would do that, of 
course. Then I’il go.’ 

Mrs. Ormsby reasoned with her for 
an hour. Then she gave it up. ‘Well, 
be it so,” she said finally; “get me 
Planton’s manager and I'll do the 
best I can. But I’m sorry, so very 
sorry that you’ve got to go, Janet.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Ormsby lost 
her head. Her duty lay before her— 
her place was in her establishment. 
She did not realize it. She turned her 
back upon it. She thought of Thorney- 
croft and forgot her business. 

“The business,” she kept telling 
herself, ‘‘will run itself; at least, for 
the very short time that I shall be 
away.” 

And yet, staring her in the face 


repeated 
“to take your 
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was a veritable crisis in her business 
life. And she did not know it when 
she saw it; it was not given to her, 
just then, to read the signs. But the 
sword of Damocles was poised above 
her head. 

“Janet,” said Mrs. Ormsby as they 
— “I wish you’d give me your 
ull measurements in detail—the 
latest ones you have. I’m going to 
have a Frenchman build you some- 
thing that will be a dream—all for 
ourself. Give me the measurements. 

e can fit and alter it when I get 
back. Good-bye.” 

Thorneycroft was at the pier when 
Mrs. Ormsby sailed. “Don’t be sur- 
prised,” he told her, “if you find me 
toddling over on the next boat after 
this. I’m liable to do just some such 
thing.” 

“I should be very much surprised,” 
said Mrs. Ormsby later to herself, 
“if you did not do it, Mr. Thorney- 
croft.” 


II 


It was nine weeks afterward that 
she returned. With her she brought a 
new creation for Janet; and with her, 
also, returned Thorneycroft. 

When she reached home she found 
Planton’s assistant, a wonderfully 
capable woman, whom Mrs. Ormsby, 
in her less successful days, had tried 
in vain to lure from Planton. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Ormsby to 
her, “I’m glad to get back. Had no 
end of a good time. And I’ve brought, 
oh, such a dream of a beauty of a 
gown for Miss Hamilton! Planton, 
even, never saw one like it. Miss 
Hamilton—she’s gone, I suppose. 
And where has she gone? And how is 
business? And tell me all about it?” 

Monsieur Planton’s late assistant 
bowed gravely. “‘Madame,” she began 
politely, “Miss Hamilton has gone.” 
She led her principal to a front window. 
She pointed to a light brick house, 
down on the next block, in front of 
which at least two carriages were 
waiting. 

“She has gone—down there,” she 
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continued. ‘‘ And business,” she added, 
“madame,” this with a despairing 
shrug of the shoulders, “madame, 
there is no business. So!” 

“No business!”’ echoed Mrs. Ormsby, 


with a gasp; “no business! And why 
not?” 

“Because,” returned the other per- 
sistently, ‘“‘because, madame, Miss 
Hamilton has gone.” 

She paused an instant. “The busi- 


ness, madame,” she concluded, “has 
all gone with her, madame.” 

It was too true. Miss Janet Ham- 
ilton had seized opportunity by the 
forelock; she had done the right thing 
at the right time. “And why should 
I not,” she had reasoned with herself, 
“if I have kept Mrs. Ormsby’s business 
in shape when she neglects it? If Mrs. 
Ormsby’s customers come to Mrs. 
Ormsby’s because they like me, why 
should Mrs. Ormsby, and not I, get 
all the benefit?’ It seemed fair enough. 
It seemed simple enough. She had 
merely opened an establishment and 
had made a bid for custom—and the 
custom had come. To Janet Hamil- 
ton it was a simple proposition. 

But it was a staggerer for Mrs. 
Ormsby. And Mrs. Ormsby did what 
she had wellnigh forgotten how to do 
—she sat down and cried. After she 
had finished crying for the time being 
she braced up a bit, and her first act 
was to tuck away in an unused closet 
the bewitching gown that she had pur- 
chased while abroad for Miss Janet. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Ormsby, “I must 
find out just where I stand.’”’ The first 
thing of which she felt assured was 
that her customers had actually de- 
serted her. As a matter of business 
she sought out one or two. 

“But, Mrs. Ormsby,” Mrs. Pallet- 
Searing told her, “‘ Miss Hamilton does 
superb work. You told us that your- 
self. And then, her prices are so much 
lower than yours ever were. I’m sure 
she gives me the utmost satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Ormsby went back. “To cut 
prices!” she complained bitterly. “I 
never should have thought it of Janet— 
to cut in under me, that way.” 
However, Mrs. Ormsby still had one 
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or two good customers who clung to 
her. One of these was Mrs. John P. 
Tully, her old star client. And these, 
it seemed, constituted her only reliable 
assets. And her liabilities 

“‘ Dear me,” wailed Mrs. Ormsby, “I 
spent on the other side nearly all I had 
with me. I thought I'd have plenty 
more when I got back—or lots in sight, 
at least. And now—just think!” 

Speaking financially, Mrs. Ormsby 
had burned the candle at both ends. 
Her establishment was costly on the 
one hand; her pleasures costly on the 
other. She was a woman with a large 
income, with big expenses, with little 
capital. 

And now her income had dwindled 
to a mere nothing. Day after day she 
watched the carriages pass her place 
and stop in front of that light brick 
residence on the next block—the same 
equipages that formerly had stopped 
at hers. Day by day she watched her 
old customers trip lightly up Miss Ham- 
ilton’s limestone steps, and day by day 
she found herself growing thin with 
real anxiety. 

The smallest source of income was 
doubly welcome now. She started to 
figure up. There, for instance, was the 
magazine. But the magazine sent in 
no cheque. And when she wrote about 
it they returned to her a bulky envelope 
containing some original manuscript of 
hers—returned, with the thanks of the 
woman’s magazine. Her column, said 
the note, had been discontinued. She 
sent out and obtained a late issue of 
the publication. Her column had been 
discontinued, it was true. But there 
was another, similar in all respects, 
save as to the name and initials of the 
editor. The subscribed A. O. of Mrs. 
Ormsby’s “Column of Figures” had 
given place to the underwritten J. H. of 
Miss Hamilton’s ‘“‘ My Lady’s Lingerie.” 

Mrs. John P. Tully, one of Mrs. 
Ormsby’s aforesaid remaining custom- 
ers, had one vice. She ate too much; 
and then she took too little exercise. 
She was growing disgracefully and un- 
warrantably stout. It was impossible 
any longer for anyone to keep her fig- 
ure within bounds. 





Mrs. Ormsby had to listen to her 
while she told Mrs. Ormsby that she 
had lost her cunning; that she was no 
longer the artiste she had been. 

“T’ve done the best I could,” Mrs. 
Ormsby told her, looking with despair 
upon Mrs. Tully’s girth. “I am quite 
sure that no one could do better.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Tully angrily replied, 
“T hope I’m not going to look like that 
for the rest of my days. If you don’t 
know how to fit me I'll get someone 
who does.” 

And while Mrs. Ormsby watched she 
entered her victoria, drove a block, 
alighted and entered the establishment 
of Miss Hamilton. Then Mrs. Ormsby 
sat down and cried again. 

After that things happened. Her 
landlord sent in a request for immedi- 
ate payment of rent that was two 
months in arrears. He had never had 
to do such a thing before. The day 
after that a department store sued her 
for a big bill of goods, purchased on the 
usual credit, and recovered judgment 
thereupon. 

“What shall I do?” whimpered 
Mrs. Ormsby helplessly; “what shall 
I do?” 

Ordinarily she was accustomed to 
keep her own counsel. But this was 
a crisis that must out. ‘I must con- 
fide in someone,” she told herself. “I'll 
tell Thorneycroft about it, and see what 
he says.”” She was glad afterward that 
she did tell him. 

Thorneycroft, it seemed, was quite 
ignorant, as was everybody else, of the 
true state of affairs. He did not, could 
not, know that Mrs. Ormsby was in 
sore straits. Mrs: Ormsby did not an- 
nounce a little matter like this to the 
public. To Thorneycroft, and to all 
those of his ilk, Mrs. Ormsby still pre- 
sented a smiling countenance; to him 
she still was the same prosperous, 
happy, attractive little woman she had 
ever been. 

“And, by Jove,” Thorneycroft had 
told himself as he thought about her, 
“it’s about time I brought matters to 
afocus. If I’m going to say the word, 
I'd better do it now. I may not get 
such a rattling chance again.” Thus 
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Thorneycroft, with the wealthy little 
Mrs. Ormsby in his thoughts. 

He attired himself, therefore, with 
unusual care one evening, and made 
his way to her abode. “My fifth 
proposal,” he announced to himself, 
“and the only one, at that, where I 
ever had the ghost of a show of winning 
out.” 

Mrs. Ormsby, in a gown of black, 
received him. She was as beautiful 
as ever, but somehow she looked dif- 
ferent. He could not know that she 
had been weeping all the afternoon. 
Thorneycroft stretched out his hand 
and took hers, and there was some- 
thing—some added pressure, some 
subtle difference in his manner, that 
made the pretty little woman do the 
natural and feminine thing that she 
had determined on. She was glad, 
afterward, she did. 

“T am going,” she said to him, ‘“‘to 
tell you all about it.” Thorneycroft 
nodded easily, though he hadn't the 
slightest idea what might be the sub- 
ject of her projected conversation. 
Then she broke down the barriers of 
all restraint, and told him, as one 
friend might tell another, the whole 
story—the harrowing tale of the dis- 
astrous rivalry of Miss Janet Hamil- 
ton, and the unmitigated ruin that 
resulted from it. 

Thorneycroft heard it all politely, 
and then—he froze. He did it gen- 
teelly but completely. He was almost 
entirely congealed when he left her 
alone that evening. 

“Jehoshaphat!” he exclaimed as he 
walked hastily down the Boulevard, 
“but that was a thunderingly narrow 
escape—for a man like me!” 

Mrs. Ormsby understood. She had 
made another mistake. She saw now 
that Thorneycroft was not the Thorney- 
croft she thought she knew. Her 
ideal was shattered. She went to her 
boudoir. She had had already some 
recent acquaintance with tears; she 
thought that she was well versed 
in the art of crying. But, after it was 
all over, she had to acknowledge to 
herself that never in her life had she 
wept as she wept that night. 


She had wanted sympathy, genuine 
sympathy, from Thorneycroft. That 
was all she wanted—advice and sym- 
pathy and a little cheering up, and he 
had not offered it to her. She had 
asked for bread and he had given 
her a stone. 

It was two o’clock in the morning 
when she dried her tears. ‘That 
ends it,” she declared grimly, shutting 
her teeth together with a little click; 
“no more tears. My chief concern 
was about him. Now I’m through. 
Tomorrow I’m going to start in, in 
dead earnest, and work out my own 
salvation. I can do it, and I will.” 

All that night she sat, wide-eyed and 
calculating, at her window, gazing into 
space. The next morning a great 
peace was upon her. 

“I think,” she whispered confi- 
dently, “that I have found the way— 
the way.” 

That day Miss Janet Hamilton was 
startled by the receipt of a note written 
in a familiar hand, signed with a famil- 
iar name. ; 


My DEAR JaNnEt—Ever since I came back 
I have been busy with the winter cos- 
tumes; have had, in fact, hardly time to 
breathe. Things are settling down now to 
the usual routine, and I am going to enter- 
tain a mite. Mr. Thorneycroft will be here 
Friday night to dinner. You have never 
met him. Come over in the afternoon and 
stay to supper. I shall be so glad to see 
you. 

This note from Mrs. Ormsby puz- 
zled Janet Hamilton; there was some- 
thing about it that she could not 
fathom. There was no hint of venom 
or of ill success. Here were over- 
tures that came, not, apparently, from 
a poverty-stricken failure, but from a 
well-poised, well-satisfied woman of the 
world. 

“She probably is going to marry 
Thorneycroft,” Janet reasoned with 
herself, “‘and so—she doesn’t care. 
That must be what it is.” 

Thorneycroft pondered awhile be- 
fore he accepted his invitation for Fri- 
day night. ‘But, pshaw,” he finally 
exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll have to let the little 
widow down easy, anyway. And 
there’ll be somebody there, besides. 
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And I can leave before things get too 
confidential or uncomfortable—leave 
and never go back again. I'll go— 
I'll have to go.” 

Mrs. Ormsby welcomed Janet eager- 
ly and warmly, late in the afternoon. 
“I wanted you here early,” she told 
her, “because I wanted you to wear 
this gown tonight.” 

She drew from its wrappings what 
was actually the most superb creation 
that Janet’s eyes had ever feasted on. 


““Whose—whose is it?” gasped 
Janet. 
Mrs. Ormsby smiled. “I had it 


made abroad,” she answered, “‘as I 
told you, from the measurements. I 
want, though, to be quite sure that 
everything is right. So I took time 
by the forelock. My dear,” she added, 
kissing her, “it’s for you and no one 
else.” 

Janet gasped again. ‘ For—me!” 
she echoed helplessly. And then she 
tried it on; it was almost perfect as it 
was. It needed but a touch of Mrs. 
Ormsby’s deft fingers here and there 
to give it the appearance it was in- 
tended it should have. 

“Now, my dear Janet,” sighed Mrs. 
Ormsby, “look at yourself in the 
cheval glass yonder, and tell me what 
you think.” 

Janet looked. Shedidnotsay. She 
knew—knew that there was not that 
night, in town, a more stunning girl, 
more becomingly clad, than was she 
herself. She knew it, and her eyes 
glowed, her face flushed with pleasure. 
Little Mrs. Ormsby said nothing—but 
her eyes twinkled, just a bit. 

A maid knocked on the door and 
pushed it slightly open. “Mr. Thor- 
neycroft,” she announced. 

When the dinner—and it was a good 
one—was less than halfway through 
that night Thorneycroft knew that he 
was fast in the toils. It was not 
altogether a question of money this 
time, though Thorneycroft kept that 
in the background, too—the fact that 
this girl was the successful rival of 
little Mrs. Ormsby. But it was the 
beauty of the girl that was overpower- 
ing. And she, knowing how she looked, 
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made herself as interesting and enter- 
taining as she seemed to be; she 
brought her individuality, so to speak, 
up to the colors. 

And beside her sat little Mrs. Ormsby 
in her somber black dress—a lily be- 
side a young rosebud just bursting 
into bloom. 

“TI have her customers,” whispered’ 
the rosebud to itself, ‘‘and now I have 
her sweetheart—I’m sure, I’m sure I 
have him.” 

This was the last time that Thorney- 
croft ever entered the portals of Mrs. 
Ormsby’s home. But it was quite 
otherwise so far as the portals of Miss 
Janet were concerned, for when he 
left her at her own door at a late hour 
that evening he told himself that here 
was the shrine at which he must wor- 
ship in the future—here were youth 
and beauty—and prosperity com- 
bined. 

“ And—figure,”” whispered little Mrs. 
Ormsby to herself that night. 

Within three weeks Thorneycroft 
had declared himself and had been ac- 
cepted by a beautiful girl in a beautiful 
gown. Miss Hamilton had swept him, 
like a whirlwind, off his feet, and he 
was quite glad of it, too. 

Janet, when next she met with Mrs. 
Ormsby, was contrite. She felt some- 
what apologetic at filching from Mrs. 
Ormsby the man who had been Mrs. 
Ormsby’s chief admirer. Mrs. Ormsby 
laughingly forgave her. 

“And after all,” protested Miss 
Janet Hamilton, “I am sure that it 
was nothing less than that lovely gown 
that did it.” Later, in private, Mrs. 
Ormsby laughed gently to herself. 
“And it was I,” she thought, “who 
engineered the building of that gown.” 

Thorneycroft and Janet Hamilton 
were married. Janet’s business went 
merrily on up to the very date of the 
wedding. It was not until they stood 
upon the deck of an outward-bound 
steamer that Janet sighed with genuine 
relief. 

“TIT am so glad, dear,” she said to 
Thorneycroft, “that I’m through, for 


good, with business. So long as I was 


single—yes, it was well enough. Now 
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that I’ve married, it seems as though 
the remainder of my life would be a 
long, long rest. I’m glad,” she con- 
cluded fervently, “that I’m through— 
with shop, forever and a day.” 

Thorneycroft slowly turned to her, 
with a much-beclouded brow. He 
was startled—undone, almost. He 
tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. He tried to swallow, but 
failed. Then he pulled hard at his 
collar and gasped. 

“Eh, what, my dear?” he said un- 
certainly. 

She placed her hand lovingly upon his 
shoulder. ‘I’m so glad,” she reiter- 
ated decidedly, “so glad that I’m 
through with business. It never was 
for women, anyway, my love.” 

“Eh, what, my dear?” repeated 
Thorneycroft. It was the only thing 
that he could think to say. 


Back in the city Mrs. Anastasia 
Ormsby is quite as busy as she could 
wish to be. Her customers are legion 
—and as highly aristocratic as they 
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ever were. Her column in the wo- 
man’s magazine sparkles with new 
ideas and innate cleverness. 

“Miss Hamilton was cheap,” said 
Mrs. John P. Tully to her one day, 
“but somehow, Mrs. Ormsby, after 
all, she—she wasn’t you, you know.” 

Mrs. John P. Tully sighed as Mrs. 
Ormsby pulled in Mrs. John P. Tully’s 
stays. ‘She was a good dressmaker, 
too,”” went on Mrs. Tully, ‘but she 
didn’t seem to know quite as much 
about figure as you do, yourself.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’’ returned 
Mrs. Ormsby. ‘‘Now that she’s mar- 
ried I can tell you with impunity that 
it really was a gown she wore that 
captured Thorneycroft. That’s true.”’ 

Mrs. Tully smiled reminiscently. 
“Do you know,” she confided, with 
a simper, regarding her ample propor- 
tions in the mirror, “do you know, 
Mrs. Ormsby, I have always believed 
that it was my figure that made John 
P. propose to me. I do.” 

A maid tapped lightly on the door. 
“Mrs. Pallet-Searing,” she announced. 
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SILENCE 


“TRANCED, brooding hours, hours motionless, 
Like lilies at the moment when they break 
Into full flower, and on the hushéd lake 
Lie still and dream of white; hours that caress 
With silence, and that woo a wilderness 
Of beauty from the air; hours that can make 
Flowers into spirits, souls to flowers and take 
Both softly home—these are the hours that bless. 


I long to live with open mind; to hear 


The little sounds. 


I would not wait for dear 


Dead lips to speak, or hearts to break and give 
My spirit news of what it means to live. . 

Tranced, brooding hours—hours motionless 

And still, like years—these are the hours that bless. 





Zona GALE. 




















THE TRANSIT OF A SOUL 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


Y name is Virginia Duer. 
I was born at Duer’s Hol- 
low in the year 1869, on the 
day of my mother’s death. 

My father was Professor Caleb Duer; 
he had been professor of biology in 
Harvard University until his health 
failed, and thereafter he usually had 
one or two students with him going 
through the preparatory courses. 

He owned Duer’s Hollow and his 
father and grandfather had likewise 
owned it before him; by the time their 
descendant took up his abode there 
the place had become about as dilapi- 
dated and eery a spot as can well be 
imagined. 

The house was colonial, with big 
rooms, deep fireplaces, odd little cup- 
boards, queer pantries and a gambrel 
roof over the widest, windiest garret 
that ever harbored spiders, bats, mice, 
owls, swallows and rats. 

There was a wide front porch with 
eight fluted pillars, and peeping beneath 
its shadow eight round windows, with 
leaded panes, guarding the door be- 
neath them like eight ogres’ eyes. 
Over the door were carven two hearts 
joined with chains—the crest of the 
Duers—set up there by the colonial 
Duer, I gathered, rather in tribute to 
fate than genealogy, as he had been 
the husband of an uncompromisingly 
uncongenial wife. 

A bleak, bare terrace stretched out 
before the mansion and broke abruptly 
in a jagged ledge overhanging the ugly 
Hollow that gave my birthplace its 
name. 

The Hollow was filled to the brim 
with as black and sullen a pool of 
waveless, tideless water as ever arose 
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from the depths of the earth to sicken 
and make more melancholy the heart 
of a lonely child. On the southern 
shore there grew a little fringe of strug- 
gling, rueful green, a few water-flowers 
in the early spring, soon enough dead 
of their own decay and disgust. They 
were pale, uncanny-looking blossoms; 
they reminded me of myself. 

I hated them. 

I hated myself. 

First, I hated myself because I was 
unhappy, because as a child I had no 
companions, because I saw no one but 
my father and the students, who were 
different each two years, and who 
either ignored or teased me as their 
natures prompted. 

I hated Duer’s Hollow because it 
was hideous and dismal, and because I 
very soon, through books, learned that 
the world was full of other and beauti-° 
ful places and things, from which I was 
shut out. 

Why? 

I was my metaphysical father’s own 
child; therefore I soon learned to call 
my life “Fate.” 

I likewise possessed an individuality, 
and I soon learned also to rebel at 
“Fate”; to cry out against it in the 
long nights of winter, raising my strong 
young lungs in competition with the 
icy winds as they shrieked and whistled 
down the chimney, it seemed to me, in 
defiance of my pain; through the short 
nights of summer, when the very stars 
blinked down at me, I thought, in 
countless derision of my impotent 
sobs. 

The very birds—there were but few 
of them—whirred on hurrying wings, 
never alighting anywhere near Duer’s 
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Hollow ; only the owls hooted, and now 
and then a crow laughed mockingly as 
he skimmed over the pool and away 
and up and across to the sunny uplands 
where the grain grew, where the reapers 
sang, where I was not. 

I went nowhere. 

Once my father took me with him to 
Duerville, the nearest town, a ten-mile 
drive; and I had no desire ever to see it 
again; a place of dirt, smoke, dinginess 
and noise. 

I never was inside of a church. 

My father derided churches and 
creeds both. He had no faith in aught 
save one thing, and that was the doc- 
trine of reincarnation. This he in- 
stilled into me with pertinacity and 
regularity. 

“Never mind, my daughter,” he 
would often say tome. “If things are 
not just to your liking in your present 
estate, there will be better luck in your 
next mortality. And who knows! 
That may be not distant; an illness, a 
blow, a fall into the pool, and your 
spirit is transposed into a body with 
such surroundings as may suit it better 
than these.” 

I believed this firmly. 

I grew to worship daily the possi- 
bility of death. I took the axe 
from the wood-pile, where it lay newly 
ground against the logs, and drew it 
gently across my throat, thinking that 
by so mean a road I might, if I chose, 
travel to some brighter place of abode 
than the Hollow. And how I used to 
sit by the hour and stare at the pool! 
A leap, a splash, a few widening cir- 
cles, a little ebb and a noiseless flow, 
and where should I be? 

Who should I be? 

One November night when I was 
fifteen I stood on the porch and 
thought of this. I stepped off on the 
terrace; between the bare but inter- 
lacing branches of the maples I saw 
the moon struggling with an army of 
chasing clouds. I slipped down the 
terrace, catching at the roots and weeds 
as I slid. 

I stood on the slimy brink of the 
pool. A long water snake slunk. out 
from under a fallen willow trunk and 





crawled down into his muddy, moist 
lair. 

I was not frightened, although, 
hesitating a little ere he vanished, he 
turned his venomous head and looked 
back at me with such evil eyes as 
called to my mind the legend I had 
read of the serpent of old and of 
Eve. 

Should I then follow him? Follow 
his trail to struggle a moment; to 
sleep; to waken; and find myself an- 
other—what other? 

Would I remember my past? Would 
I recollect Virginia Duer and her 
wretchedness? Would I be able in 
the midst of my newly found happi- 
ness to look back, and so, as it were, 
triumph over myself? 

A light fell athwart the inky waters 
as I questioned. I glanced around. 
The new student who was expected 
had doubtless arrived, and the light 
was from the windows of his rooms. 

I sat down on the willow trunk. 

He would tease me; most of them 
did. My life would go on, a ceaseless 
procession of days without a meaning 
and nights as fruitless as its days. 

Better to try for a new one—a new 
life. 

It could be mine for the price of a 
plunge, in yonder where the snake had 
glided so smoothly. 

My hands, one resting on either side 
of me on the earth, caught at the 
grasses and frost-bitten stalks of 
blighted golden-rod. I plucked them 
by the roots and dashed them from me; 
I dug my nails deep into the earth, 
I cursed it for its accursedness to me; 
I lay down on it and beat it, and 
shrieked at it and bit it; and I said: 

“Now I will follow the snake and 
see what will come to me.” 

And then, a shifting of the light in 
the house at my back, a quick foot- 
step, then my father’s slower tread; a 
voice. It said: 

“Then, sir, you have a daughter.” 

The clay fell through my fingers 
and the sweat stood upon my brow. 

I got up. 

The snake came back and. looked 
at me. I shook my head and fied 



























away, quivering, palpitating, throb- 
bing. I climbed the terrace, sped 
across the porch—no one was there 
now. The blinds were open at my 
father’s study windows; I crept up to 
them and looked in. 

Father sat by the table. The 
younger man stood by the fireplace, 
leaning a little against the mantel- 
shelf. I knew his name, of course; 
it was Antony Grey. 

Without the cold horror of the pool, 
where the snake and all his comrades 
dwelt, without either wonder or whim, 
something had “come to me.” 

It was love. 


I remembered that in an uncouth 
fashion I at this time reminded myself 
of Shakespeare’s Miranda, for Antony 
Grey stood to me in my child life as 
the first man I had ever seen other than 
my father. 

The students who preceded him 
had all been mere boys. Antony 
Grey was twenty-five; he had already 
been graduated at Harvard and had 
also spent two years in the medical 
college in New York. He came to 
Duer’s Hollow to put himself through 
a severe course of special studies with 
my father, before going abroad to 
pursue these further in the univer- 
sities of Paris and Berlin. His inten- 
tion was to become a physician, and he 
brought to his profession an ardor 
and fervor, love and thirst of learning, 
and a benevolence which were as natu- 
ral as they were remarkable. 

I am bound to say that other than 
by treating me with the courtesy 
natural to a man and a gentleman for 
any creature going about in gowns, 
Antony Grey paid no more heed to 
my existence than had his numerous 
predecessors—indeed, hardly so much. 
I used to sit and watch him furtively 
as he paced the porch up and down 
with his book open in his strong, 
shapely hand, his eyes far off, looking 
at the skies as he revolved in his mind 
some abstruse problem or complex 
law of the physical world. 

He was beautiful. 

To my eyes he was their full. They, 
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looking at him, could not; would not 
contain aught else or more. 

He was tall and strong and shapely 
and ruddy, with bold gray eyes and 
full red lips, closing softly over white 
even teeth shaded by a tawny beard. 
He represented to me the splendor 
of youth’s power. 

And, without the least question as 
to his mind or his heart or his charac- 
ter, I worshiped his beauty and the 
atmosphere which he carried with him 
and diffused about him as he moved 
among us and had his being with us. 
I liked his motions, his way of rising, 
walking, turning his head or raising 
his eyes. It all bespoke to me a kind 
of force with which hitherto I had been 
wholly unfamiliar. And as I lazed 
away my days in looking, I grew to 
covet that upon which I looked. 

I wanted Antony Grey for my own. 

And as love was born in my unin- 
structed heart, so also was his twin 
brother, jealousy. I wanted Antony 
Grey for my own, and to myself, that 
none other might ever share a glance 
or a word of his with me. 

I dreamed wild midnight dreams of 
just us two sailing in far ships across 
the wide foreign seas; of sweet winds 
blown off islands full of flowers; of 
lights that shimmered and so stole not 
from us the sweetness of the dark, but 
only gleamed to let us glance into each 
other’s eyes and gather kisses from 
each other’s mouths; of hands that 
interlocked in thrilling pressure palm 
to palm, or arms that enfolded me as 
mine enfolded him—thus to wander 
up and down and round and round the 
world at will, and that one will the 
fondest wish of each. 

I used to go off on long lonely walks 
through the woods, beyond the up- 
lands, and stay away for twelve hours 
at a time, lying in the tall meadow 
grass with the whir of the crickets and 
the grasshoppers to companion me, and 
the sun to warm me and the breezes to 
fan me cool again. 

Wherefore? 

So that I might have the joy of 
going back again to look at him anew; 
so that my ears, weary for the sound 
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of his voice, might be refreshed with it 
once more. 

I stayed away on a certain Thursday 
from six in the morning until eight 
at night. Noone missed me. Why 
should they? No one ever did, least of 
all Antony Grey. 

I saw him lying in the hammock as I 
crept up the terrace, in the darkness. 
I sat down when I reached the 
top, then leaned my elbows in the 
dewy grass and rested my chin in the 
hollows of my hands and gazed at him. 

“My beloved,” crooned I to myself 
in little sighing whispers as I watched 
him; “my beloved, ruddy as the 
dawn, white as the moon, goodly as 
the fir trees growing in the breezy 
upland meadows where I have lain to- 
day, fair as the blossoms on the fruit 
tree, sweet as the violets that grow in 
dim deep nooks beside the highway, 
beautiful as the archangel and desir- 
able as hope itself; my Antony!” 

He turned a little toward me. Did 
he hear me? No; impossible; he could 
not—nor yet see me. 

He raised himself, got up, and then 
walked away into the house. The 
hammock swung to and fro from the 
last touch of his weight. 

I sprang up and ran to the porch, 
and caught it as it swayed; the sense- 
less netting was warm with the warmth 
of him. I spread it out with my 
quick, nervous fingers and laid myself 
down and pressed my young lips to 
the spot where his cheek had rested. 
There were tears in my eyes—torrents 
of tears rushed up and filled them, and 
great sobs shook and convulsed me as 
I lay there. 

I did not hear him come back. I 
did not know that he was anywhere 
near me, until I felt his presence and 
the firm touch of his hand upon the 
swaying hammock. 

“Virginia, my child,” he said, bend- 
ing his tall head a little above me, 
“whatever is the trouble? What has 
happened? Can’t I do something for 
you to help you?” 

He had never said so much to me 
before. 

The half sob died in my throat. I 
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steadied myself and looked up at him. 
I nodded my head. 

“I can? I am very glad; now then, 
tell me, what is it?” 

“‘Give me your hand,” I faltered. 

He gave it readily. I laid it on my 
heart. 

“The other one.” 

He gave that, too, while with anx- 
ious eyes and a contracting brow he 
felt the mad beatings of the heart be- 
neath his hand. 

I put the other around my shoulders. 
I lifted my lips to meet the coming of 
his; I raised my eyes that their glances 
might welcome and mingle with his 
looks. 

“Kiss me,”’ I whispered, shivering 
closer in his clasp. 

He kissed me. He was a man. 

“Now,” I said, half swooning with 
the touch, “let me die. Kull me! 
Don’t you hear, Antony Grey? Pick 
up a pebble from the pathway and 
deal me a blow on my temple, and e: 

“‘Are you mad?” he said, starting 
back from me. 

“Or carry me down to the pool and 
tie a stone around my throat and 
throw me into the hole where the 
snakes breed and writhe—I do not 
care what becomes of me. Oh, An- 
tony Grey!” I cried, clinging to him, 
“TI love, love, love you.” 

He wrenched his arm free of me. 
I saw his face as he did it. I saw the 
lightning flash of loathing, contempt, 
pity, scorn, sweep over the lines of its 
beauty and its manliness. I felt as 
the snake feels when it twists under the 
stick that strikes and wounds it. 

It was no longer there than a breath 
takes to come and go across the portal 
of the lips. 

Then, with kinder eyes, he leaned 
above me. 

“Virginia, little girl,”’ he said, ‘you 
are only a child; you do not yet know 
what love is. Some day, when you 
grow to be a woman and really learn 
to love some man who seeks your 
love, you will understand what I mean 
by saying so. And now—little girl, 
let us be friends—always—eh?” 
He stretched out his hand. 

















I took it between my teeth and bit 
it so that he winced in his silence. 

“Were you ever hungry, Antony 
Grey ?’’ I asked, throwing his proffered 
hand from me with passionate fury. 

“Yes,”” he answered simply. 

“And you wanted bread and meat, 
did you not?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose so.” 

“And if they had given you a lump 
of ice, what would you have said?”’ 

He did not reply. 

“What would you have said?” I re- 
peated, rising and standing up before 
him and catching up the long frayed 
end of the hammock rope and striking 
him on the throat with it. 

He caught it deftly and held it firmly 
while the hot blood surged over his 
head and face—he at one end of the 
rope, I at the other. 

I pulled it gently, slowly—it would 
not give. I crept up to him, my stiff 
little fingers measuring off my paces 
on the rope’s length as I went. 

I laid my head up close against his 
breast. 

“Oh, Antony,” I sobbed out, “why 
cannot you love me as I love you?” 

“Virginia,” he said slowly, “I fear 
neither you nor I know anything at 
all about love.” 

“I do know; I will teach you,” I 
made answer, touching his bearded 
cheek with one forefinger. 

“Good God, child!’’ he cried, break- 
ing from me with a motion of repellent 
distaste; “‘you don’t know what you 
are talking about!”’ 

Going, he unwittingly threw me with 
my rope against one of the pillars of 
the porch. 

I looked up and saw the hammock 
hook. I threw the rope over it and 
brought the loop down and put it over 
my own head, around my neck, where 
not sO many minutes since Antony 
Grey’s arm had rested. I felt the noose 
close and closer about my throat as 
I drew it. If now I were to end my- 
self, what avail? I should go but to 
return again, a senseless infant in whose 
world no Antony could exist. I tore 


the rope from my neck and flung it 
away. 
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Why did he hate me so? Why was 
he so made that he could not love me 
as I loved him? 

I walked into the house. He sat in 
the study with father, who was read- 
ing aloud from a little musty-looking 
book. I went upstairs to my room. 
The mirror was opposite the door as I 
came in. I looked. up and saw my 
own reflection in it by the light of the 
lamp on the table. I stood still and 
laughed aloud; the bitter, awful laugh- 
ter of a loving, unloved woman, who 
for the first time in her life recognizes 
her own utter unloveliness. 

I was hideous. 

I believe I had never really seen my- 
self before in the whole course of my 
existence. I—the beauty-worshiper, 
the idolater of tint and tone and line 
and curve—lI stood there confronted by 
my own intense despairing ugliness. 
Antony Grey, how could you or any 
man love such a face as this? 

“Virginia Duer!’’ I screamed, shut- 
ting my door and rushing over to the 
mirror and looking into my own un- 
lovely eyes. “Virginia Duer, I hate 
you! I loathe you as much as he does 
—more, more, more! But I will be 
even with you yet,” I cried, ‘““‘when I 
return to this world again, after you 
have had your little day and been put 
down into the earth, out of sight and 
out of mind. I will be beautiful; we 
shall see if I am not. Father says it 
is always so, unlike succeeding unlike; 
and then I will have my revenge on 
you, and men shall marvel at my 
beauty and love me as you, Virginia 
Duer, if you lived a hundred years, 
never could be loved!” 


This had happened, as I said, on a 
Thursday; on the succeeding Satur- 
day Antony Grey left Duer’s Hollow. 

I knew why. He said to my father 
that business reasons demanded his 
presence at once in New York, and 
that he should go abroad almost im- 
mediately. Within a fortnight after 
he had quitted us father read me his 
name from the list of passengers for 
Southampton. 

He did not even tell me good-bye; 
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with an adroit and instinctive tact he 
managed matters so that his omission 
seemed natural, and at the same time 
it was left undone in such a fashion 
as should not have wounded a more 
sensitive person even than I. 

It did not wound me. I thought I 
understood perfectly well that Antony 
Grey could not care even to touch 
the hand of Virginia Duer. Had I 
been a man with such fastidious, 
beauty-loving eyes as his I, too, should 
have eluded having to look at the 
body which my restive, rebellious soul 
inhabited. 

When he was gone I fell into a deeper 
stupor of stagnation than I had lain in 
before he came, I led the life of a 
young animal, and often wished myself 
one, as the spirit within me asserted 
itself now and then too strongly and 
caused me to dash my ugly body 
against the wall or to tear out great 
handfuls of the auburn hair that hung 
tangling down to my knees. 

I longed to die. 

I feared to die. 

I yearned, I thirsted and famished for 
the new, splendid, strong, happy, sat- 
isfied life which I believed awaited me 
so soon as I should be free of this one 
of Virginia Duer’s, and still I shivered 
in anticipation of the stroke that might 
open to me the door of my paradise 
and trembled at the thought of the 
blow that might break my bonds and 
bars and leave me—someone else. 

Of this someone else I dreamed by 
night and pondered on by day. She 
became to me as much of a reality as 
Virginia Duer, and I followed her 
course with an intenser interest than 
it is possible for me to describe. That 
she should be marvelously beautiful 
was one fact; that men should love her 
madly, passionately, often enough de- 
spairingly, was another; and on these 
two foundation-stones did I build the 
fair and entrancing conception of the 
creature yet to be born, whose tene- 
ment of flesh this spirit sobbing within 
my narrow breast should inform. I 
saw her near me; I heard her voice; I 
watched her and listened for her; I 
laughed with her—and ah, I wept with 
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her—for, fight and scheme in my brain 
as I would, the bitter bread of tears was 
what she always ate sooner or later. 
Sooner or later the sigh in Virginia 
Duer’s bosom was echoed back again 
to me from my idol. 

“Pain is life,’ I had heard my 
father say ; and I began to believe it was 
true, for she who walked with me shed 
tears as for an aching heart. 


Three years went by. I was seven- 
teen. I was uglier than I had been 
when Antony Grey left me. And the 
pool was blacker, the Hollow dimmer 
with the thicker growth of the trees, 
the denser tangle of the underbrush. 
The birds were rarer; so was the sun- 
shine—save on the slimy bank where 
the snakes loved to curl and coil and 
warm themselves, and where the white 
spiders spun back and forth betwixt 
the hanging and the swaying of the 
swamp-willows’ dipping branches. 

It was in the early springtime when 
my father said that he was going to 
Europe. Would I like to go? 

Antony Grey was there. 

“Yes, I should like to go.” 

I thought I should like to look at him 
again, that I might the more firmly im- 
print upon my mind the memory of his 
face. I hoped that when I died and re- 
turned again I should meet him, and I 
wished to be able to know him when I 
did. 

We sailed in the Jdaho on the seven- 
teenth of April. Half an hour before 
the ship swung out of her dock a mes- 
senger came on board with letters for 
my father. Among them one having 
a foreign postmark was addressed in 
the firm, small hand of Antony Grey. 
This was not remarkable; he had kept 
up a desultory correspondence with 
father all through the past three years, © 
in which he had been graduated with 
high honors at the Paris Ecole de Méde- 
cine, and had likewise achieved a not 
inconsiderable renown in connection 
with his extraordinary experiments, 
and success, in resuscitation after ap- 
parent death. In brief, Antony Grey 
was already a famous man in his 
chosen profession. 

















“Grey is coming home to America,” 
my father said slowly, cutting open 
the envelope of another letter. 

I made no answer. I shut my teeth 
together hard. Then I was to be 
cheated of even looking at him again. 

“He was to have sailed on the Both- 
nia from Liverpool today; we shall 
cross him in midocean.”’ 

“Indeed,”’ I responded carelessly. 

Five days later we were in mid- 
ocean. I lay in my cabin and won- 
dered if now—just now, while I counted 
my breath coming quickly—he were 
lying over yonder not so far away from 
me, and if, tossed by the billows, we 
were then nearer to each other than we 
should ever be again while I should 
be I. 

The ship plunged fearfully. We 
were struggling in the embrace of a 
storm that was already forty-eight 
hours old. The Jdaho creaked in every 
timber, the wind shrieked and howled, 
the thunder roared, the lightning 
played, the captain’s voice was scarce 
to be heard from the bridge, and eight 
bells rang out feebly as I started up 
from my berth with the last awful dip 
and din of the vessel. 

I sprang out into the saloon. It was 
already full of half-crazed women and 
wholly crazed men. I made a dash 
for the companionway, unheeding 
father’s warning cry to me: “Come 
back!” 

With almost maniacal strength I 
dash past the officer who would thrust 
me down the stairs. I break through 
his arms, I stumble, reel, fall in the 
blinding mist and spray and darkness 
of thedeck. .. . 

As I catch at something I hear the 
orders to lock the passengers down. 
I hear, too, the confused din of the 
sailors as they endeavor to lower the 
boats; I hear the fog-whistles yelling 
to the derisive and imperious storm; I 
feel—oh, God !—as I cling to a dangling 
rope that I have caught at; as I cleave 
to it; as I enmesh myself with it; as I 
clutch it with my teeth; as my fingers 
close on it; as my long hair twists 
around and around it; washed, soaked, 
saturated with the crashing, omnipo- 
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tent waves that swallow and reswallow 
me again and again; as its lengths coil 
about my thin, slim body, tightening 
with every lunge that tosses me 
hither and thither—I feel that Vir- 
ginia Duer’s death-hour has come, and 
—that—an instant hence—I shall 
awaken, and be—who? 


II 


I am Blanche Wheaton. 

I was born at sea, in midocean, on 
board the Bothnia in the month of 
April, in the year 1886—eighteen years 


ago. 

I think I am the most beautiful 
woman in the world; other people think 
so too, so I presume that I am not mis- 
taken. 

I am glad I am beautiful; I do not 
think it possible that any other woman 
could enjoy her own beauty so utterly 
and perfectly as I do mine; I like to 
watch it; I like to sit or lie by the hour 
on a couch before a mirror and stare at 
myself; I revel in the sublime sense of 
entire and perfect security which my 
beauty gives me, in the utter immunity 
it confers on me from a thousand anx- 
ieties to which so many other women 
appear to be subject. I adore myself— 
and yet this is hardly quite correct, 
because it always seems to me that 
there is an element of gratitude to the 
Creator in my worship of myself, which 
almost savors of my being a dual per- 
son, or of having been someone else 
at some other period before I became 
Blanche Wheaton. 

This odd idea possesses me very posi- 
tively. I am sure that I have been 
someone else, someone who was un- 
happy, and whose burden of misery 
casts over me the only shadow that I 
ever felt. So sure am I of this pre-ex- 
istence that I believe I should recognize 
my former self if I were to encounter 
her in the flesh. 

I have told my mother of this; she 
frowns and laughs and calls me “a 
silly child.” 

Perhaps I am. Sometimes in the 
night when I lie awake I can feel that 
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other woman, whom I once was, lying 
down beside me and sobbing. And 
then I spring up and light the gas, 
and look at my face in the looking-glass 
and see the dimples and the curve of 
my cheek, and the soft shadows of my 
eyes, and the red moisture of my lips, 
the curl and fall of my hair, the soft 
swell and smallness of my figure—and 
I smile over my shoulder at that other 
woman, and shake my head and call 
out to her to go away. 

It is good to be beautiful for oneself, 
but more—oh, so much more, for others. 
It is good to be beautiful so that she 
who looks back at you from your own 
reflected eyes shall soothe and please 
you—but it is better, sweeter far, to 
be beautiful so as to be loved of men. 

There is nothing in this round world 
so blessed, so exquisite to a woman’s 
soul as the love of a man; there is no 
music so divine, no fruit so full of sun, 
no wine so sparkling, no praise so 
dear, no learning so good, no religion 
so true, no thing so fair, so to be de- 
sired as the love that is born in a 
man’s heart for a woman as beautiful 
as I am; and many men have loved 
me. 

I have never loved anyone. At 
least I do not know that I love Antony 
Grey. I suppose I do, for I want his 
love, and it is the one man’s love about 
the possession of which I am not sure. 
Perhaps this is the reason that I want 
it. . . . No, no, a thousand times 
no! The reason is that I feel for him 
as I have never felt for man before, a 
wild, implacable, irresistible, insatia- 
ble yearning and tenderness. To An- 
tony Grey I long to give and yield my 
heart—to other men, sweet as their 
love may be, I have only pleasure in 
withholding. 

I have known him all mv life; he was 
a passenger coming home to America 
after his student life abroad, on the ship 
on board whichI wasborn. I was born 
in a frightful storm; a storm so terrible 
that the ship’s boats were lowered 
and every soul expected that his hour 
had come. In midocean at midnight 
we crossed the bows of another, a sink- 
ing ship, and of all her passengers and 
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crew but one being was rescued. She 
was a woman—I have heard mama 
tell people of it often—a young girl of 
about seventeen; she was dead when 
they brought her into the Bothnia’s 
cabin, and Antony Grey looked at her. 
For seven hours she lay there before 
him an icy corpse, and the sailors were 
making ready, and the chaplain too, 
now that a calm had come, to bury her. 
While he was looking at her, when her 
life had fled away from her, I was born. 

Antony Grey—he was young, impetu- 
ous, ardent, full of all the new-found 
wonder of those discoveries which 
have since made his name so famous— 
during those hours toiled over and 
breathed into and chafed and warmed 
and held in hisarms— Ah! what must 
it not be to be held in Antony Grey’s 
arms? No wonder the dead girl came 
to life; should I not know a resurrec- 
tion dawn so enfolded, even did I lie 
fifty fathoms deep down under the sea? 

She came to life again. 

Well, so much for her. She was an 
episode in Antony Grey’s history and 
one that added so much the more to 
his renown; and yet she has known that 
which I have not—the clasp of his 
hands about her, the breath of his 
mouth within the soft, cold embrace 
of her lips. Bah! She did not know 
it! I have no need to envy her—or 
any other woman who breathes. 

Antony Grey loves no one. He is 
immersed, absorbed in his profession; 
he has forgotten all about love. I 
shall make him remember it. He is 
forty-seven years old; I shall teach him 
that youth is not counted by years, 
nor man’s passion by the moon’s make 
of months, the sun’s of days and hours. 


I came here to visit the Dumonts 
last Monday. Their place is called 
Duer’s Hollow. They bought it some 
years since, and have made it a per- 
fect paradise. I have never seen so 
beautiful and romantic a country 
place, so delightful an old-fashioned 
house, with slopes of green and ter- 
races full of roses running down to the 
Hollow that gives the estate its name. 
And the Hollow is full of liquid sun- — 

















shine, clear, exquisite, bubbling water 
that bursts babbling over a rocky 
grotto at the upper end and flows rip- 
pling, sparkling, dancing to its outlet 
under a rustic bridge by a clump of 
swamp-willows and near a little bath- 
house. And they say that this shin- 
ing lakelet was nothing but an inky, 
noisome pool, full of horrible shadows 
and snakes and water rats, when they 
bought the place. 

There are other guests in the house 
—some pretty girls and a couple of nice 
men. Antony Grey is coming in a 
day or two. I wish he were not. 
There is also one other guest here at 
Duer’s Hollow—a woman. She came 
this afternoon and I met her on the 
staircase awhile ago as I was coming 
up tomy room after a chat with Mrs. 
Dumont. 

I did not know of her arrival. Mrs. 
Dumont had not spoken of it, al- 
though I knew she was expected. 
Her name, as I heard it mentioned, 
is Miss Harrison. 

I passed her on the staircase. I 
shuddered as my skirts touched hers. 
My heart stood still; I could not look 
up into her face. I do not yet know 
how she looks; if she is old, young, 
dark, fair, ugly or beautiful; but I do 
know that the miserable, haunting 
idea of my once having been someone 
else, someone else who was most 
wretched, is upon me with a renewed 
and intenser force since I met that 
woman on the stairs awhile ago. I 
do know in some inexplicable, unex- 
plainable way that she must not meet 
Antony Grey. 

What can I do with her? 
can I do to her? 

Nothing. But I can write him and 
tell him not to come. Will he obey 
my whim? Why should he not? 
Men always obey my whims. 

I wish to see this woman’s face; I 
must see it, now, without waiting. 
I cannot wait until dinner-time. I 
will run downstairs again, along the 
corridor where her rooms are; she 
will perhaps be sitting with the door 
open—it is so warm—and then I can 
look at her. I am going—whither? 


What 
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I am a fool! What harm can any 
woman do to me—to me, the most 
beautiful woman God ever made? 
And yet—and yet—how the mere at- 
mosphere of this Miss Harrison has 
affected me; how the bare breath of 
her soul has scorched and scarified 
mine; how at this moment I feel— 
what is it that I feel so, weighing on 
my heart and crushing it? I must 
see her. 


I have seen her. 

I ran swiftly down the staircase and 
along the corridor. All the doors were 
closed. I went out on the porch and 
stood still. The eight round windows 
up beneath the roof seemed all to be 
staring down at me in mockery; the 
Hollow with its dancing waters, I 
think, laughed and scorned me, I 
crept along in the shade of the honey- 
suckle vines, and stooped my head 
under the hammock that swings at the 
south end. Here a window was open 
—the window of her room. I went 
nearer, clinging to the trellis—nearer 
still—and then I saw her standing in a 
slip of sunshine, her long bright hair 
down-fallen to her knees, her white 
shoulders slipping loose of her gar- 
ments. She had a letter in her hand 
and a smile parted her large full lips. 

Our eyes met. She stood still and was 
quiet, neither amazed nor shocked, 
dismayed nor disturbed, only catching 
a little at her gown and drawing it up 
about her throat with the hand that 
held the letter. 

I did not move, I did not speak; 
I could not at first, for my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth and 
I felt my eyes staring from their 
sockets. 

I knew her at once. 

She bore the outward semblance of 
the woman who I once was, the woman 
who has lain at my side sobbing many 
and many a night, the woman whose 
unhappiness has cast over my life its 
sole shadow. I had always felt sure 
that, if such a thing were possible, I 
should recognize her if I saw her. 

“You do not know me?’’I said at 
last, faintly and incoherently. 
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“No,” she answered, “I”— 
hesitating grace—‘‘do not.” 

“I know you, though,” I cried; and 
I added under my breath, “ you are I, 
don’t you know?” 

“Yes?” she said civilly. “I have a 
very poor memory for faces, I fear; I 
beg your pardon, I am sure.’ 

Never mind,” I whispered. “It 
doesn’t make any difference. You are 
Miss Harrison, aren’t you?” 

“TI am Virginia Duer Harrison,” she 
answered quickly. 

“ Are you married ?”’ I asked hastily. 

“No.” She turned deadly pale. 

“Neither am I,” I exclaimed, half 
recovering my equilibrium. 

“May I ask your name?” she in- 
quired courteously. 

“Blanche Wheaton.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure, I should have 
divined,” she cried, with a little com- 
prehensive, smiling glance at my face. 

‘I have heard of you. We are fellow- 
guests at the Hollow, I think?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” I sighed. 

“Won't you come in and sit down, 
Miss Wheaton?” 

“No, no, thank you—I— 
so cool and pleasant out here.” 

“You say we have met before, 
Miss Wheaton?” and Virginia Harri- 
son turned her deep, soft eyes full 
upon me as she spoke. “May I not 
know where?” with a smile that re- 
vealed to me the white, even beauty 
of her teeth. 


with a 


It is 


“I do not know,” I responded 
slowly. “I cannot tell; it is very 
strange!” 


“What is strange?’ she exclaimed, 
with a pretty laugh, shaking back the 
tawny lengths of her lovely hair from 
her face as she leaned against the case- 
ment and looked frankly at me. 

As she leaned there I looked at her. 

Is she a beautiful woman? 


No—and yet in the large, sweet 


softness of her red and curving lips, in 
the depths of her round and roving 
eyes, in the whiteness and suppleness 
of her little tender hands, in the cool 
breadth of her brow, in the sweeps of 
her fragrant, sun-bronzed locks—what 
magic lay. in these that, even as I 
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looked, I saw the strong, shapely 
fingers of Antony Grey twining in and 
out of those fine, sweet-scented tresses, 
I beheld his hands straying in the white- 
ness of her throat, drawing her head 
to him. 

I had never imagined him so before, 
save with that dead girl whom he 
brought to life years ago on board the 
Bothnia when I was born. 

I do not know what possessed me— 
nor do I care. Why should I? But I 
sprang into Virginia Harrison’s room 
and then stopped short. I sidled up 
to her with my head hanging. I laid 
my finger on the round of her waist, I 
lifted up my eyes and I said to her: 
“Will you let me kiss your throat?” 

I wanted inexpressibly to lay my 
lips where I was sure his had been, or 
would be. 

She shrank from me with an ex- 
pression of haughty disgust. 

““My dear Miss Wheaton!” she ex- 
claimed, stepping back and staring at 
me in unfeigned astonishment. 

I laughed aloud. She drew further 
away and an added expression of fear 
came into her frank, deep eyes. 

“Oh,” I cried, still laughing, ‘you 
need not fear me. I am not mad, nor 
is there any taint of inherited lunacy 
anywhere in my family.” 

“T am sure not,” she answered 
kindly. “Indeed, Miss Wheaton, you 
mistake me.” 

“TI think not. You shrank from my 
kiss. You need not have done so.” I 
sank into achair. A fire burned in all 
my veins. I was weak, exhausted, 
faint. She saw it and fetched me a 
bottle of salts from her toilet-box. 

“Shall I run and get you some 
wine?” 

“No, I am batter: it was nothing. 
You are very good & 

“Do not mention it; there, take a 
taste of this iced water,” and she 
handed me a glass, and then turned 

away and glanced out upon the ter- 
race. 

“Is this your first visit to Duer’s 
Hollow, Miss Wheaton?’’ Virginia Har- 
rison asked me presently. 

“Yes; and is it yours?” 

















“Well, yes and no.” Miss Harrison 
laughed as she glanced off vaguely to- 
ward the willows that bend over the 
lak 


e. 

I looked over interestedly at her, 
wondering what she meant. 

“That is rather an odd answer to 
make, but it is nevertheless a true one. 
Duer’s Hollow belonged in my family 
for four generations. It was mine 
once; the Dumonts bought the place 
of me seven years ago.” 

“Yours!” I exclaimed. “Then of 
course you have been here before.” 

“Yes, I have been here before,”’ she 
said hesitatingly; “but I cannot in the 
least remember the time nor any- 
thing whatever in connection with it, 
try as I may.” 

Even as she spoke, her dark fine 
brows contracted as if in a mental 
endeavor to recall something of the 
past. 

“You were a child then, I suppose?” 
I ventured. 

“No, I was not,” Virginia Harrison 
said, with a puzzled expression in her 
eyes. ‘I was born here and lived here 
until I was seventeen years old.” 

“And yet you cannot recollect your 
home or a 

“No, nothing, nothing. It is all 
an absolute blank to me, the whole 
seventeen years.” 

“Then you have had a short life,” 
I said, regarding her attentively. 
“Since you cannot be above two-and- 
twenty, you have only consciously ex- 
isted for five years.” 

“T am thirty-five,” she replied, with 
a slow smile. 

I stared at her in amazement. Her 
face was as round and fair and full and 
girlish as my own. There was just then 
a wistful, anxious look in it that be- 
tokened a desire to fathom this past 
girlhood of hers, of which she assured 
me she had no memory. 

“You were, I suppose, very ill, and 
lost your memory? I have, I believe, 
heard of such things.” 

I do not know why I sat there in her 
room and questioned her; I do not 
know why I cared anything whatever 
about her, and at the same time I was 
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urged thereto by an impulse that I could 
not seem to disregard. ‘ 

“T never was ill—consciously—in my 
life,’’ she returned, still with that vague 
sense of groping after something quite 
irrecoverable sounding in her low, 
rich voice. “I was shipwrecked,” she 
continued. 

I sprang up, catching at the table as 
I did so and causing it to shake on its 
twisted spindle legs. She steadied it 
with her hand, regarding me solemnly 
the while as evidently a person whose 
moods were not to be foreseen. 

“IT was the only human being saved 
from a ship full, and when they picked 
me up I was——” 

“Dead!” I panted gaspingly, with 
my arm pressed tightly against my 
heart to still its tumultuous beatings. 

Virginia Harrison nodded gravely in 
assent. 

“Yes, quite dead. I lay dead for 
seven hours, and then my life was given 
back to me——” 

“Not your life!” I shrieked, shivering 
in every vein and artery; “not your 
lifel Your—your soul fled from you 
forever into another body!” 

She smiled at my vehemence, 

“At least,” I faltered, “do you not 
believe such things to be possible?” 

“Ah, I do not know; they tell me 
that my father’s belief in such a theory 
was implicit and that he had so instilled 
it into me that my own faith was as 
fixed ashis. But, you see, all that is a 
sealed book to me. I”—she shook 
her head half sadly—“cannot recollect 
my father, nor anything whatever 
about him. He was lost that night at 
sea.” 

“How did your life return to you?” 
I asked, endeavoring to control my- 
self as best I could. 

“Oh,” she said, “a young physician 
who was on board the vessel that picked 
me up experimented with me and the 
result was successful. You may have 
heard of him—he has come to be a 
world-famous man. His name is An- 
tony Grey.” 

There was a peculiarly touching fall 
in her tone as she uttered those last 
two words. 
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“Yes,” I replied composedly, “I have 
heard of him.” 

“Perhaps you know him?” 

“Yes, I know him,” I said monoto- 


me 
e is coming here to visit, I be- 
lieve,” she admitted. 

“Is he?” I returned. “I suppose 
you have seen a great deal of—Dr. 
Grey, Miss Harrison, in all these 
years?”’ 

“T have seen him but once, and that 
not long ago. You see,” ‘she said, 
idly brushing out her long hair, and 
wafting to me the sweet scent from its 
beautiful veil, “‘the Harrisons, who 
were passengers on board the Bothnia 
—that is the name of the vessel that 
rescued me—adopted me, and added 
their name to my own of Duer; although 
they eventually found out all about me. 
I have never been East—their home is 
in San Rafael, California—until lately, 
and so until now I have never seen 
Duer’s Hollow—nor Dr. Grey.” 

She continued to brush out her hair, 
still sending across the room the per- 
fume of its beauty, while my head sank 
further down and further amid the 
cushions of my seat. She seemed to 
lull me to a slumber that was strange, 
unserene, full of struggles and anguish, 
gaspings for breath and gropings for a 
foothold. At last I started up and, 
shaking off my stupor, darted toward 
her. I caught her head in my hands, 
and holding her face, so blanched with 
maidenly terror, up between my palms, 
I looked into it and smiled. She 
writhed in my grasp and tried to free 
herself. 

“You shrank from the offer of my 
kiss,” I whispered as I held her fast. 
“You struggle to be rid of even the 
touch of my hands. You need not; 
that soul of yours that fled away from 
you that night eighteen years ago came 
into me. I was born on board the 
Bothnia two hours after you were laid 
there, dead, before Antony Grey’s eyes. 
Iam Virginia Duer—not you. Mine is 
the spirit that he brought back from the 
sea with his lips and, in escaping, it fled 
into this beautiful, ‘matchless body of 
mine. And you—you are nothing but 
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some wandering spirit caught and 
prisoned by his scientific mechanisms 
in the body of a dead girl; you”—I 
shrieked, shaking her with all my 
force—“are nothing but a galvanized 
corpse, going about the earth deceiving 
men with your sham of soul and mind 
and heart!” 

I threw her against the tall, old-fash- 
ioned mantel-shelf. She stood still, 
trembling and yet erect, her large white 
lids lowered ; in her proud meekness she 
maddened me. 

“Why don’t you say something?’’ I 
cried, devouring her resolute, strange 
personality with my gaze. 

“Very well,” she answered, “I will. 
I will tell you that you are welcome to 
my spirit if you have it—that I’— 
she faltered a little—‘‘I would rather 
owe my very soul to him than claim 
another in whose giving he had no 
part.” 

“You love him!” I shrieked, spring- 
ing upon her and fastening my two 
hands with their taper fingers about 
her throat. 

With a firmness and swiftness almost 
unbelievable she seized my wrists and 
with dexterous force loosened my hold. 
Then she half led, half pushed me to 
the door, opened it and put me out into 
the corridor. She did not speak, but 
in the angry splendor of her dark eyes 
I could see all the wounded woman rise 
up to reprove and defy me. I hurled 
the reproof back in her face. I ac- 
cepted the defiance and hugged it to 
my breast. 

At dinner Mrs. Dumont informed me 
that Antony Grey was to arrive, with 
other new guests, on the morrow. 


He came in the morning just before 
luncheon. Miss Harrison was not 
down to luncheon, nor was she visible 
all the afternoon. For two long sweet 
summer hours I had him to myself; I 
half reclining in the hammock, he sit- 
ting beside me smoking, while the other 
women were silly enough to make spec- 
tacles of themselves on the tennis 
ground, and the other men were miser- 
ably following suit and envying Antony 
Grey. 
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He would not talk of Miss Harrison, 


nor would he give me any history of. 


the strange scenes on board the Both- 
nia; but he inadvertently said some- 
thing which assumed that I knew 
something which I did not—that he 
and Virginia Duer had met_ before 
that vivid hour which gave het back 
a life. 

For the first time in all the years 
that we had known each other I thought 
I saw Dr. Grey’s eyes light up with a 
certain kind of animation as they 
looked at me. For the first time he 
seemed fully to take in and realize my 
beauty. I intended that he should. 
Yet he seemed not so much to marvel 
at as to measure it—against what? 
Could it be that he was comparing me 
with her? 

No matter; other men had before 
his day compared other women, fairer 
far than Virginia MHarrison, with 
Blanche Wheaton, and with what re- 
sult save their vanquishment? 

He was a cold-mannered man, but 
beneath this frigidity what a heart of 
fire beat! What splendid pleasure 
would it be to waken Antony Grey’s 
possibilities to a realization of their 
own existence! And I should do it. 
Women whose hearts are a heartache 
for love of a man know how to teach 
him this lesson, even though they do 
not know how to impart the knowl- 
edge to others. 

Miss Harrison was invisible until the 
dinner-hour, and even then she was a 
moment late and came into the dining- 
room just as we were all fairly seated. 
I chanced to be looking across at An- 
tony Grey, and, although I heard no 
sound, I knew that she had entered 
the room from the sudden brilliance 
of his eyes. He rose to greet her. I 
looked at her; she was indeed worth 
looking at. She had on a crépe gown 
of yellow, with a cluster of yellow roses 
at her corsage and topazes shining in 
her tawny hair and on her round wrists 
and slender, pretty fingers; there was 
something barbarous and unique, 
soothing and regal in this woman, with 
her garment of yellow and her eyes 
like satin sloes. 
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She was very pale, pale as a -pearl 
is, and no color rose in her cheek to. 
welcome Antony Grey’s greeting. Her 
seat was next to his, opposite mine. I 
absorbed him for the hour and a half 
without compunction. She made no 
motion to prevent me, but I saw the 
fine curl of her red upper lip and 
laughed at it as I sipped my wine. 
After our return to the drawing-room 
I sang and Dr. Grey turned my music 
for me. 

When I had finished I said: “It is. 
very warm; let us go outside on the 
porch.” 

“No,” he replied, ‘you will take 
cold; it is damp.” I saw his glance. 
wander toward her as she sat by an 
open window. She essayed to close it 
and he quickly sprang to her assist- 
ance with a murmured, ‘“‘ Pardon me!’’ 
There were four men to take his place. 
I had the pleasure of refusing two of 
them before I went upstairs that 
night. 

Antony Grey and Virginia Harrison 
spent the greater part of the evening 
together on the porch. I saw her once 
in the hammock while he stood beside 
it; I heard her low, sweet, luscious 
laugh, the deeper tones of his voice— 
that was all. 

I did not sleep that night; by the 
way, it was only last night. I went 
up to my room at eleven; I took off 
my pink lace gown, with its silvery 
fringes and sashes, and slipped on a 
long loose thing of white silk; I took 
the pins from my hair and sat down 
by the window. I heard the clock in 
the hall strike twelve, thén one and 
two; still I sat staring at the stars and 
at their shadows, winking down at me 
from heaven, blinking up at me from 
the lake. I heard a footstep; it was 
Antony Grey’s. He was pacing up and 
down the porch at this, the north end 
of the house. So he, too, was sleepless 
as well as I! I listened to his tread; 
I felt the soft wind blow against my 
cheek; I smelled the night-scent of the 
flowers and the dewy earth. I, who 
had never wanted for anything longer 
than five minutes in my whole life 
without having it, sat there willing to 
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barter away the life of Virginia Duer 
for one touch of this man’s lips. 

I got up from my chair and left my 
room; I glided down the upper corri- 
dor and the staircase and reached the 
front door. It stood open, and, turn- 
ing to the right, I slipped out; he was 
at the left, and in an instant I had 
gained the hammock. It swung to- 
ward me. I caught at it; it was warm 
from a human weight—could it be 
hers? No, no, a thousand times no— 
his! I threw myself into the midst of 
the yielding meshes and clasped my 
arms about the insensate cords. So I 
lay crescented in the hammock when 
Antony Grey came and found me. 

As I raised my head my eyes met 
his. Hestarted. “I beg your pardon, 
Miss Blanche!”’ he exclaimed, and then 
he walked away. 

“Antony!” I cried; “‘ Antony Grey!” 

He turned, throwing away his cigar, 
and stopped short, listening. 

“Come to me.”’ 

“Are you ill?’ he said, reaching my 
side and bending a little to look at me. 

“No,” Icried. “Oh, Antony! An- 
tony Grey, I love you—love you!” 

He shuddered, broke from me, 
turned back and stood before me. 

“No, you don’t,’”’ he said hoarsely, 
steadying the hammock; “you do not 
know what love is, you é 

“Do you?” I asked, springing up 
and confronting him. 

“No,” he answered shortly, 

et.” 

“Let me teach you. Oh, Antony!” 
I laid my fingers against his cheek. 

He started away from the contact; 
then, with a kindlier air, he turned and 
said to me: “ Blanche, you are dream- 
ing; you are but a child as yet. Some 
day, some time, love will come to you; 
Blanche, not this way, but another, 
believe me—love will come to you 
through wooing, and not as 

“That is enough!” I said, catching 
the still swaying end of the hammock 
rope in my grasp and twisting it 
round and round with my tense, nerv- 
ous fingers. The light from the new- 
ly risen lady-moon fell athwart his 
face, making more comely its ruddy 
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beauty. Should that beauty be hers 
and never, even once, be mine? 

“Will you kiss me?” I said, swing- 
ing the rope-end back and forth be- 
tween us. 

He shook his head and turned away. 

“But you shall!” I threw the 
rope over his throat. ‘You shall!” 
For a second of time I tasted an eter- 
nity of joy. 

Then I pushed him away and rushed 
into the house, back to my room, to 
sleep, and to awaken, to rise up, and to 
move about among my fellow-beings 
as one of them. 

I did not quite know what to make 
of Virginia Harrison and Antony 
Grey this morning. They persistently 
avoided each other; they were not 
together at breakfast. Miss Harrison 
drove, Dr. Grey rode; at luncheon they 
did not exchange a word. I watched 
them, not caring whether they saw me. 
Why should I? Antony Grey looked 
at me very often in a curious, ques- 
tioning fashion, as if he were speculat- 
ing on some odd problem. 

Very well, let him! I wish he would 
kill me. I am afraid to kill myself, 
and yet—that pretty lake with all 
those stars embroidered over my 
breast each night as I might sleep be- 
neath its ripples! Should I sleep? 
What would become of me? Who 
would I be? Who aml? What is it 
all, this weary worry, this scorching, 
smothered flame, this mad unrest and 
craving that people call life? And yet, 
to die and leave him here, and leave 
her here— Bah! It is too bitter. I 
could better kill her and hang for it 
than quit the world that held these 
two together. If I could push her 
down into the lake and hold her there— 
if Icould— And there she went down 
yonder to the Hollow as I thought of 
her. I threw on my hat and sped after 
her. Too quick for me, she had un- 
locked the little boat from its moor- 
ings and was already out in the middle 
of the lake, while I stood on the 
shore. 

I hesitated but a moment, and then 
I entered the bath-house as I saw her 
turning her boat with the evident in- 




















tention of heading it down toward me 
again. 

Since she was on the water I would 
join her in a very few minutes. An 
expert swimmer, I longed to be 
swathed in those cool and sparkling 
sheets of pellucid water, to float out 
to meet her, and to lure her if I could 
to some deep, dangerous spot, upset 
her craft and leave her to perish. 

In an incredibly brief time I had 
slipped out of my clothes and into a 
snowy white linen bathing suit. No 
one but the ladies at Duer’s Hollow 
ever bathed in the lake, and the after- 
noons were supposed to be sacred to 
their naiad-like sports; the men never 
ventured this way between four and 
six in the afternoon. 

With one glance at myself in the tiny 
mirror hanging on the rough board 
wall, I turned to the door, but with 
my hand upon the latch I paused. I 
heard a footstep on the steep grav- 
eled' path. I heard the plash of oars 
and the grating of the rowlocks as 
the boat turned again in its course. I 
heard a laugh—hers; a voice—his; it 
said: 

“Will you not let me come with 
you?” 

“I do not know. I hardly think 
you will care to. I am merely idling 
here, back and forth.” 

“Let me idle with you!” he pleaded. 

“There!”’ cried she. “I have run 
ashore on this bit of a green island. 
Now you sit down upon your shore 
and we can chat together.” 

“Ah, but the deep waters are be- 
tween us,” he cried. 

I exulted and delighted to know it. 

“What of that?” exclaimed Virginia 
Harrison. ‘Can we not be friends 
even so?” 

“Friends?” echoed Antony Grey. 

“Yes, friends,’”’ Virginia Harrison 
repeated in her soft, low voice. 

“No,” he answered very quietly, 
““we cannot be that to each other.” 

My hand, still upon the latch, trem- 
bled as I held my breath. 

She was silent. I heard nothing save 
the little eddying tide that swirled her 
boat’s prow back and forth. 
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“Virginia’’— Antony Grey uttered 
her name with such a passion of longing 
as I have never heard in voice of 
mortal man in all my life, and my 
grasp tightened on the latch until the 
frail door shook; I loosened my hold, 
I fell back into the stifling heat of the 
little cabin, I clutched the neckband of 
my garment and tore it free, and so I 
breathed and panted, and swallowed 
the sobs that choked me—and bend- 
ing, listened. 

“Virginia,’’ he cried, very low once 
again, and then she must have raised 
her eyes to meet his, for he added: 

“You know, do you not?” 

And then I knew she bowed her head 
in meek, sweet, splendid assent. 

“Come to me, then,” cried Antony 
Grey, all the magnificent manhood in 
him praying for—her. 


I hear the boat grind on the shore; 
I hear the rowlock strike the oar. I 
cannot live here! I spring forward 
stealthily and open the door. He has 
reached forth his hand and draws the 
boat to his side; he takes her hands, he 
takes her face, he takes her in his arms, 
beneath the deep swamp-willows’ 
shade. He sits beside her. He looks 
down long and earnestly into her face, 
and with her gentle, steadfast eyes she 
looks up at him with fearless wonder- 
ment. Antony Grey clasps her hands 
in his. 

“Oh, love,” cries he, with rapturous 
reverence, ‘‘we love each other!’’ 

And then the blood dyes all her 
quiet face crimson, and trembling, she 
makes a little moan of joy and rest. 

I bend far forward, peering into the 
gathering gloom, struggling for air, more 
air. sob passionately. I seem 
to be losing myself, to be merging 
into Virginia Harrison, to be there 
with them. And then—no, no! I 
feel that sad, strange woman playing 
on my heart-strings with her cold, thin 
fingers—playing on my heart-strings 
until they are like to break. 

Oh,whoamI? Whoisshe? I must 
go to her, struggle with her, vanquish 
her! 

I dash out into the open, and hurry- 
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ing along the bank I climb up the 
path where the rough stones smite 
my feet. Hark! I hear their voices 
still; I shall reach them before they 
have left. I stumble blindly on, and 
at last I reach the deep swamp-willows’ 
shade. Antony Grey and Virginia 
Harrison have gone; they are already 
out on the lake in the little boat, sit- 
ting face to face, drinking in the dear- 
ness of each other, with naught but the 
dew and the twilight to come between 
their happy eyes. 

I stand upon the shore. 

I look at them. 

Ah, what shall I do? 

I do not know. 

What can I do? 


“Awake?” 
“Yes, my faithful Marie,” I say to 








my maid, “I have slept long enough. 
Bring me a packet of cigarettes; to be 
sure, thore the prince sent yesterday ; 
and open a bottle of champagne; fill 
me a glass; another, girl, another!” 

I drink to the future, for the past is 
dead with its Antony Grey, and its 
dreams, and its rivalries, its heart- 
aches and bitterness. You, across the 
room there in the mirror, woman with 
the tawny hair and azure eyes, fill the 
glass once more and touch it to mine. 
Jingle it loud, for we pledge each 
other, not for love any more, but for 
oblivion. 

“Of course the prince may enter, 
Marie. Place a chair for his highness. 
Pate Good morning, milord; I have 
been asleep and dreaming.” 

“Of me?” inquires the prince. 

““Of whom else could it be?”’ 
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ANTICLIMAX 


RE wine, white light, and table spread, 
A dreamy music overhead, 
Love over all: 


Alas! how soon such dear delight 
Fades like a phantom from the sight— 
Our spirits fall. 


Prosaic now, howe’er we will— 
The tiresome detail of the bill 
Comes as a pall. 


A REASONABLE REQUEST 


RS. HOYLE—I told the new servant that she must pay for all the things 


she broke. 


Mrs. DoyLte—What did she say? 


“She said she was willing to do that, but that she wanted wholesale 


prices.” 



















































BELOW STAIRS 
(To J. I. B.) 


By Gouverneur Morris 


I—STUBBERFIELD TO HIS MIRROR 


T ’in’t perlite to listen, nor 
It ’in’t perlite to see; 

It ’in’t perlite to be perlite 
To them that’s hunder me. 


I knows when Madame is at ’ome, 
I knows when she is out, 
And wot I knows is all I knows 
Or cares to know about. . 


I stands be’ind the master’s chair, 
I ’ands ’im that an’ this; 

And wot I does, I only does, 
An’ hall I does, I is. 


I stands or sits, an’ sometimes moves, 
But only moves when pressed; 

Yet when I moves, oh, then I proves 
I moves my werry best. 


I sometimes condescends to speak 
To Cook or Hadelaide, 

But when I speaks I never speaks 
Unto the scullery maid. 


It is "er place to waship me 
Hin silence from afar; 

But Christmas D’y I'll nod to ’er 
And ask ’er ’ow she R. 


II—COOK TO ALL WHO CHOOSE TO HEAR 


I ’AVEN’T time for brekfus’ and I ’aven’t time to dine, 

I ’aven’t time to bother if my close is right behine; 

I ’aven’t time to ’ave a Bo, to buy a ’at or heat, 

But the Master an’ the Madame is the dust beneath my feet. 


I cusses when I chooses, when the swet is hin my highes, 
W’en I puts the fowl to roast or sets the covers on the pies. 

I cusses whom I chooses, tho’ I ’aven’t time to choose, 

For the Master and the Madame is the dust beneath my shoes. 
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An’ hall my hother servants (savin’ Stubberfield alone, 
For 'oom I ’as a pashn) dassen’t call their soals their own; 

An’ w’en the pepper mikes me sneeze until the ’ouse is shook, 
They cowers hin their bosoms an’ they s’'y: ‘My Gord, hit’s Cook!” 


I ’aven’t any beauty now as was a comely girl, 

But I cooks as would a hangel for the table of a hearl, 
And w’en I mikes a pastry fit for cherrybuns to heat, 

I arsks for 'igher wiges from the dust beneath my feet. 


I began with twenty dollars and I gets a ’underd now, 

But I'll ’ave another twenty or I'll ’ave another row, 

An’ the Master and the Madame they will gruvel in their soals 

W’en they hears Cook’s buyin’ ruff-on-rats to sprinkle hon their rolls. 


III—THE OLD CHARWOMAN TO THE EMPTY AIR 


My back is in the sunlike, 
My limbs is in the ’ouse, 
The furnace heat is hat my feet, 
The wind is in my blouse— 
For I washes hoff the windows when I’ve done the ’ardwood floors, 
An’ my limbs is warm and ’appy tho’ my ’ead is out of doors. 


My neck is kinked with lookin’ 
At wot below me are— 
The ‘ats of Dan and Corcoran 
On the wictoriar— 
And I kinks my neck and wonders if them ’ats is full of wices, 
Or if Dan an’ also Corcoran ’as both got noble fices. 


IV—THE SCULLERY MAID TO HER SHADOW 


W’en Corcoran an’ the fay-i-ton 
Is shinin’ at the dore, 

I halways watches till they’ve gone, 
But cannot s’y wot for. 


I knows I ’ears the ’ouse door shut, 
An’ sees ’im touch ’is ’at; 

I knows my limbs is tremblin’, but 
I cannot s’y wot hat. 


They s’y ’e is a hartful man; 
I wish they’d leave ’im be, 
For I would smile at Corcoran, 
If ’e would smile at me. 


They hall hadmits ’e’s tall an’ slim; 
They won't hadmit ’e’s true; 

Yet, if ’e arsked, I’d go with 'im— 

But cannot s’y w’ere to. 





























BELOW STAIRS 
V—STUBBERFIELD TO NEW YORK 


I NEVER thought to like this plice, 
It’s all so full of bloomin’ cheek; 
Nor thought to think the people nice, 
Nor thought to like the w’y they speak— 
Huntil I meets the Hearl of Kew, 
Out walkin’ on the Havenoo. 


"Is ’at was shinin’ on ’is ’ead, 
"Is stick was swingin’ in ’is ’and, 
"Is spats was gleamin’; an’ I said, 
“‘*Ere’s ‘im in this forsiken land! 
As fine a oke as hever grew 
Hin England, is the Hearl of Kew. 


“*E’s built upon a noble plan, 

I ’ave a boot ’e used to wear, 
I ’ave a brother was ‘is man, 

I use ts warnish on my ’air; 
An’ now to see ’im fice to fice— 
Hit mikes a ’eving of this plice.” 


VI—THE THIRD FOOTMAN TO THE SERVANTS’ HALL 


BeEsIpDE the urn I seed ’er stand 
Agenst a bloomin’ portee-air 
(W’ere a ole ’e-then ’ad ’is ’and 
Twined in a lydy ’e-then’s ’air). 
She sez: “Tike this’’—’er heyes was dim— 
“Tike this, an’ give this note to ’im.” 


“*Oo’s ’im?” I sez. Sez she: ‘It’s ’e— 
I mean ’is nime is written ’ere. 
Please find ’im if you can,” sez she, 
“And ’e will come.”’ I seed a tear 
Stand like a joodrop on a rose, 
An’ sez: ‘‘ With pleasure, miss” —an’ goes, 


I found ’im in the corredor 
Be’ind a screen hof Hinglish oke 
An’ thought ’e was alone before 
I 'erd im s’y: “ Hit’s not a joke, 
I’m tied to ’er, and ’er to me— 
Good-bye, my dear—good luck!” sez ’e. 


I mikes as hif I ’adn’t ’erd, 
An’ bows an’ ’ands the lydy’s note. 
*E never read a bloomin’ word, 
*E seemed to know wot she ‘ad wrote. 
“Tell ’er I'll come” . . . I turns, but ‘ears 
A voice hall meltin’ gold an’ tears: 
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“One last one, ’Arry—so—good-bye,” 
An’ that was hall I ’erd or seed, 

Yet thinks a ’eap and wonders w’y, 
If God is good, ’E tikes no heed, 

But sits aside, while one by one 

"Is flowers withers hin their sun. 
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A MIXED COMPANY 


ANUARY, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, September, © 

October, November and December once met by invitation of Father Time. 

“I have noticed,’’ said Father Time as he benevolently looked around 
upon the somewhat incongruous assemblage, “that you young people, who are 
in reality doing the work of the world, are not very well acquainted with one 
another.” 

April and May, with their arms locked, skipped forward affectionately. 

“They say,” said April, ‘that I’m fickle, and yet I stick to my dear old 
companion, May, pretty well.” 

“Still,” said June as she slipped forward, ‘‘May cares more for me than 
she does for you.” 

Her cheeks were red as roses as she spoke. April drooped her head and the 
tears began to fall, while May instinctively turned away from her toward her 
more radiant companion. 

Father Time smiled. 

“Now, my dears,” he said, “no rivalry! Of course, you are all companions, 
more or less, but you. go on the principle that two is company and three is a 
crowd. January and February, for instance, are chummy with each other and 
with March. I have known May and December to join hands, but not for long. 
And as for March and August, or April and September, or June and November, 
why, you all know how hard it has been for them to mingle. Now, what I 
want you to do is to get acquainted. I want you all to live together for awhile, 
so that you will know one another better.”’ 

January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November and December formed obediently in line. 

““Where do you want us all to go—together?”’ they chorused. 

Father Time waved his hand. 

“You may all,”’ he said authoritatively, ‘pass the next twelve weeks in 
New York.” 
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THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 


“T)° you think she will make him a good wife?” 
“More likely she will make him a good husband.” 



























QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


N amiable and successful Irish- 
man, who had bought one of the 
many castles of his ancestors 

from the English invaders, went back 
to New York in disgust. A noble but 
bankrupt lord, having sold him the 
mortgage and the battlements, half a 
tower and a great expanse of land, 
was socially kind; but the new proprie- 
tor, who had, in the sixties, raised his 
cap as a matter of course to all kinds 
of social superiors, could not endure 
the English practices of precedence. 
“T’ll let any older man go in to dinner 
before me,” he said, “but I'll stay in 
no place where a boy of nineteen goes, 
because he has a title, anywhere before 
me. Not that J care; it’s all blanked 
rot—it’s the principle of the thing!” 
It was understood in the circle which 
he left in Ireland that he was “too 
Americanized.”” Perhaps so, but he 
expressed the feeling of most persons 
not accustomed to those artificial rules 
of precedence which make for what 
may be called, in a narrow sense, “ so- 
cial righteousness.” 

Those who remember the puzzled 
hostess in Du Maurier’s sketches of 
English society will recognize this 
point of view. “I beg pardon,” said 
the puzzled hostess, before dinner, ‘‘ but 
will you tell me whether I ought to 
take your arm or Prince Sulkytoff’s or 
the duke’s?” And Lord Bovril hesi- 
tates; then he answers: ‘‘ Well—ah— 
since you ask me, I must tell you that 
—ah—as her majesty’s representative, 
I am bound to claim the honor. But 
I hope you won’t for a moment sup- 
pose that I’m fool enough—ah—to care 
personally one rap about that sort of 
thing.” 
119 


Even Disraeli, before he was Lord 
Beaconsfield, was irritated sufficient- 
ly to say to a young person who 
was paired with him at the end of a 


procession of peers and peeresses: 


“Well, my boy, pour vous consoler, I 
may say that I can make half a dozen 
of them any day!” After all, in that 
artless remark, it is evident that the 
great Disraeli was merely consoling 
himself. 

No process of what is falsely called 
“‘ Americanization” can do away with 
the necessity of a fixed code of social 
forms, and a code which must be taken 
seriously. It has been remarked that 
folk apparently devoted to “ Jeffer- 
sonian” simplicity will go miles to see 
a duke and duchess.. I have the honor 
to know a young gentlewoman who 
cannot understand why a person of 
her exalted sex should courtesy to the 
wife of the President of the United 
States. She, nevertheless, bore cold 
drafts for hours and wafts of rain, 
preceded by arduous lessons from a 
dancing-master, that she might appear 
in the presence of a serene highness of 
Alte- Lippenberg-Schweinhausen! As 
to Jeffersonian “simplicity,” in the 
sense that reasonable ceremony should 
be left out of life, it never existed. 

Jefferson did not go against any cere- 
mony that was necessary and digni- 
fied, and none of the French nobles at 
the Court of Louis XVI.—even those 
still most rigid in adherence to the 
rules of Madame Etiquette—observed 
that crudity which, if Jefferson had 
been what vulgar tradition makes him 
out to be, would certainly have shown 
itself. There is no lack of real rever- 
ence in American life, but there is cer- 
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tainly very little indication of it on the 
surface. This defect will remedy it- 
self as culture becomes more wide- 
spread; it now shows itself in the 
assumed contempt for social forms 
and the presumption that all great 
Americans have been careless of social 
forms. The vital question with us 
ought to be, not how we appear in the 
eyes of foreigners, but how we can 
expunge that self-consciousness, that 
bravado of vanity, which causes some 
among us to neglect openly what we 
inwardly admire. 

George Washington was not mon- 
archical; this is a truth that deserves 
the rank of a truism, and yet no man 
loved the use of symbols more than he. 
He was not devoted to the Order of 
the Cincinnati, though it was aristo- 
cratic only in a sense to which no in- 
telligent American ought to object; yet 
it is related in an old manuscript book 
of memoirs that he resented very strong- 
ly any jest at the expense of that order, 
whose cross adorned both the Marquis 
de Lafayette and the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau, the latter having received 
thirty-six eagles and ribbons for his 
officers. Ali the misdoings of Madame 
du Barry, as related on one occa- 
sion by an officer of Washington’s fami- 
ly, with the circumstances of her death, 
excited only one exclamation from the 
manliest of men—‘‘ Poor woman!”’ But 
when the officer continued to say that 
at a dinner given by the Comte de 
Cherveney this ex-favorite had covered 
M. de Pontigibaud—he was of the Cin- 
cinnati—with confusion by laughing at 
the medal and by saying that one of 
the most impertinent of her lackeys 
had brought it back from America, the 
general used a word or two characteriz- 
ing the lady today permitted only in 
the English translation of the Bible. 
And as to the rules of precedence, the 
Father of his Country had very strict 
ideas, as was marked in his courtesies 
to the gentlemen of France who assisted 
him. 

Even this same Madame du Barry, 
vulgar as she was, dared never violate 
the rules that hedged in the dignity of a 
future queen of France. It is of rec- 








ord that Madame du Barry was obliged 
to endure the snubbing administered 
by the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette, 
according to the strictest rules of eti- 
quette, until the Empress Maria The- 
resa interfered, for her own political 
ends, and forced the honest young 
princess to speak to the courtezan. 
Madame du Barry was delighted, and 
Versailles made no protest against the 
crushing of Poland. The very life of a 
people depended on the recognition by 
the Dauphiness of France of the posi- 
tion of the mistress of the king. The 
times had become too refined when 
everything, from the length of a sword 
to the “court step” in approaching 
royalty, was regulated. And yet, when 
Talleyrand spoke with regret of the 
completeness of social life under the 
ancient rule, he knew that traditions 
of society which had ceremoniousness 
added much to the ease of the past. 
That noblewoman who obliged Ma- 
dame Roland to dine with her servants 
unconsciously led to the cutting off of 
a few score heads of her own punctili- 
ous class; and when a queen was forced 
to take cold because no lady present 
would dare to precede the Duchesse 
d’Orléans and give her a chemise, it 
was time to halt. 

With us the time to halt is very far 
off. We have got to that point when 
a crowd will rise and stand while a 
band plays “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” without laughing in fear that 
somebody else may laugh first. That 
childlike loyalty which often serves our 
British cousins in lieu of national 
morality is not yet ours. Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “Little White 
Hearse” is one of the most popular of 
poems, but the man who will, without 
self-consciousness, take off his hat when 
the mystery of death is passing through 
a street is rare! 

Hardly a year passes in which a dis- 
pute does not arise in Washington as to 
questions that have relative value in 
the eyes of the cultivated; it causes in- 
extinguishable laughter in the uniniti- 
ated. What difference does it make 
whether the dean of the diplomatic 
corps is received before the Secretary 
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of the Department of the Interior on 
New Year’s Day by the President? asks 
the man in the remote settlement, as 
he dips his hand into the prunes at the 
cross-roads grocery shop and sends his 
tobacco juice at the stovepipe with 
unerring aim. What difference does it 
make whether there is a New Year’s 
reception or whether there are ambas- 
sadors or ministers or any ceremonial 
or order of any kind? None, in the 
opinion of the half-civilized citizen who 
eats his pie as he pleases and yet who 
grows hot under the collar if the flag 
is not publicly respected. He does not 
realize that official etiquette is one of 
the means by which his country is 
made respectable in the eyes of men 
who know the value of symbols. There 
are many, not in remote settlements, 
dressing for dinner occasionally, eating 
their pie with their forks, who would 
find life easier if they would consider 
the use of a fixed order in social life. 

In England all social doubts as to 
where one ought to be are happily 
settled. Here one frequently has the 
honor at a social assembly of being in 
the wrong place. The woman you take 
to dinner, if she is a multi-millionaire, 
may object to following the American 
who has recently married a title; of 
course you do not care, but your part- 
ner’s delicate sense of propriety must 
be considered! At present, outside of 
Washington, the multi-millionaire, if 
one may judge from those social arbi- 
ters, the newspapers, always ranks. 
Twenty millions ought, of course, to 
precede only ten, and, as Mrs. Burton 
Harrison tells us in one of her delect- 
able stories of the rich, dining-rooms 
are now made only large enough to 
hold those who have the right to pre- 
cedence in New York; persons of ten 
thousand a year cannot be admitted 
until they have gained the right by 
close application to the practice of 
finance. 

In Washington the multi-millionaire 
does not always precede, and this de- 
fect in the civilization of the Capital 
leads to delicate questions. The dip- 
lomatic corps, for instance, suffers hor- 
tibly at times; and the crude American 
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smiles, even grins at the manifestations 
of agony. There was a time when Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, not yet Lord Paunce- 
fote, was inclined to take precedence 
of the Vice-President of the United 
States. Not very long ago—and this 
seems to have been the one occasion on 
which the diplomatic corps was happy 
—the judges of the Supreme Court 
were received by the President after 
some of the diplomatists had been pre- 
sented. This was at the reception in 
honor of the judges, given yearly at 
the White House. There was a row. 
Patriotic journals prophesied dark 
things for the future. But the storm 
went by. The polite diplomatists—al- 
ways polite when their claims are ad- 
mitted—declared that no judge would 
have objected to the precedence of for- 
eign ambassadors and ministers, but 
that there were certain attachés, sec- 
retaries and that sort of people who 
would push forward. These—corpo de 
Bacco!—were naturally obnoxious. 

The diplomatic corps is, ‘as every- 
body knows, received first by the Presi- 
dent on New Year’s Day, and it always 
has precedence by courtesy. The Vice- 
President is the “heir apparent,” and 
he ranks all other officials. The Chief 
Justice comes next. The wives of cer- 
tain senators have not seemed to un- 
derstand why the Senate should not 
rank the judges of the Supreme Court. 
These ladies have sometimes shown 
veiled dissatisfaction at great func- 
tions; their husbands represent States, 
they have said, while the judges merely 
represent the Government. It takes 
them some time to understand the enor- 
mous power and prestige of the justices, 
who are appointed for life, and who, 
though Presidents may pass, hold the 
sacred casket of the law aloft and 
forever. 

Strangers in Washington remark that 
the Vice-President and the Secretary 
of State never meet at the houses of 
ambassadors or ministers. The reason 
is that an ambassador could not very 
delicately rank the Vice-President at 
his table when the Secretary of State 
was present. The Secretary of State 
is the especial medium of communica- 
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tion for the ministers with the Presi- 
dent, and, naturally, the minister on 
a social occasion would hesitate about 
dimming his “glory.” This affair of 
“glory” is most important in Wash- 
ington, and many a triumphant host 
and hostess, fresh from the provinces 
and fearless of results, have seen their 
hopes decay simply because they were 
as unfamiliar with its meaning as with 
the technicalities of the ‘‘ Almanach de 
Gotha.” A hostess who invites diplo- 
mats—not always, by the way, diplo- 
matists—runs great risks unless she 
has studied the personnel of the corps 
and knows the order of precedence, 
from that of the dean down. Foreign- 
ers do not make mistakes in these 
matters, and Americans would not if 
they cared to learn to take them seri- 
ously. 

When it is remembered that every 
official in Washington has his special 
place and that his wife knows to a 
dot where this special place is, and 
that every ambassador, minister, at- 
taché and secretary has been accus- 
tomed to consider himself as an essen- 
tial part of the “glory”’ of his country, 
the question, in spite of our habit of 
laughing at everything we do not 
understand, is not one of mere frivolity. 

The greatest offender against ‘‘ good 
form”—forgive the phrase!—is the 
young girl in society —that is, the 
young girl brought up under what is 
called the “modern” influence. Her 
manners are as bad as those of her 
brother used to be. The freshman 
and sophomore of today are much 
better bred than their _ sisters. 
Whether it is the discipline of foot- 
ball or the effect of athletics in gen- 
eral or the custom of deference to 
commands on the field, there is no 
doubt that the young man knows how 
to take and hold his place in society 
much better than the young girl. To 
see a girl whose mother would raise 
shrieks of protest if our ambassador 
at the Court of St. James refused to 
arrange for her presentation at Court, 
crowd through a doorway before an 
older woman, sprawl on a chair in the 
presence of an ambassadress, and pass 
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the wife of the President with a cool 
nod is not an unusual thing. Good 
manners are necessarily matters of 
form, and that independence which 
attempts to emancipate itself from 
the conventions of civilization is sim- 
ply a phase of ignorance. 

The ingenuous woman, well known 
in her own State, who arranged a 
dinner which was to include the Vice- 
President—from her ‘“‘home”’ town— 
the Secretary of State, the French pleni- 
potentiary, an Italian cardinal, a bishop 
of the Methodist church and an old 
marquis who hated the French Re- 
public, rushed on to her fate. “‘Who 
will sit at your right?” “My own 
bishop, of course,” said the lady, who 
was very rich and carried things with 
a high hand in her own town; “he’s 
our most intimate friend.” She was 
advised to submit a list of the guests 
to the Vice-President. - She refused, 
with haughtiness. The affair was 
finally arranged so that three dinners 
were given: one to the Methodist 
bishop and his wife—the amiable lady 
had intended to send her in to dinner 
with the cardinal—one to the Vice- 
President and one to the Secretary of 
State. The old marquis, who was 
royalist to the finger-tips, would, of 
course, have been polite in the pres- 
ence of the representative of the hated 
republic, but he would never have 
forgiven the hostess. It was this same 
woman who afterward made a scene 
at the Vatican because the guard 
would not permit her to attend the 
Pope’s Mass—she had asked for an 
invitation—in a hat and feathers! 

A foreign ambassador once gave 
great offense by asking in advance 
about his place at the table of an 
American, who ought to have known 
better than to be offended. No am- 
bassador or minister with full powers 
may sit anywhere but in the seat of 
honor unless the guest of the occasion 
is of royal blood or the Vice-President. 
The late novelist, Jokai, was a per- 
sonage, more of a personage in many 
eyes than the Austrian ambassador at 
Washington; but imagine the effect of 
“ranking” any citizen of the Austrian 


















Empire when the representative of the 
Empire was present; and yet to the 
thoughtless Jokai ought te rank —as 
if intellect or goodness or any purely 
personal qualities had anything to do 
with official or social precedence! 
Cardinal Gibbons, who is almost as 
frugal as the late Cardinal Manning— 
he has the reputation of dining luxu- 
riously on an apple and a cup of tea— 
goes out occasionally in Washington; 
but the hostesses declare that he is 
the most tactful guest in the world. 
A cardinal who can meet the ambassa- 
dor of the Quirinal with inalterable 
benignity might even safely be asked 
to a dinner with the Russian and 
Japanese representatives as guests! 
Though even these have met since the 
war and behaved with charming and 
neutral courtesy. At a dinner given 
by a member of the Cabinet an am- 
bassadress always ranks. She goes in 
with the host and her husband with 
the hostess, unless, of course, the 
Vice-President is there. When two 
cardinals were near to each other— 
the Papal delegate in Washington, 
the cardinal archbishop in Baltimore— 
it was supposed that official and social 
difficulties might arise. Those who 
knew were aware that this was im- 
possible. The apostolic delegate is 
not recognized diplomatically, or even 
quasi-diplomatically, here, though it 
was different when he was in Can- 
ada; and, socially, the two cardinals 
seldom appeared on the same occa- 
sion. No doubt, at any social func- 
tion, the rule made by King Edward, 
when Prince of Wales, would be fol- 
lowed, and a cardinal, as a Roman 
prince, be given precedence, not of 
official right, but of courtesy. The 
churchmen, the hostesses say, are 
much easier to manage than the di- 
plomatists or the representatives of the 
army and navy. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the ecclesiastic is 
in the habit of seeing the most impor- 
tant person come last in all proces- 
sions—and, if he happens to be last, 
he is first—there is Scriptural warrant 
for this. Of the Protestant prelates 
Bishop Potter is the favorite of the 
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hostesses; he is so easily placed that 
they have been known to wish that 
all the admirals were more like him. 
The only disturbance this amiable 
bishop is said to have caused during 
one of his rare and welcome visits to 
Washington was in the heart of an 
anxious dissenting lady with a con- 
science, who consulted her friends as 
to how she might avoid calling him 
“your lordship”’ or “your grace,” as 
she had scruples against it. She was 
informed that, as bishops generally 
signed their Christian names, she 
could not go wrong by saluting him by 
his and adding the name of his dio- 
cese! 

Bishops from Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the Established Church, 
have caused some pangs. The Bishops 
of London, Durham and Winchester 
follow the younger sons of marquises. 
All other bishops succeed them in the 
order of their appointment. After 
these come the bishops of the now dis- 
established Irish Church appointed 
before 1869. You must, to get them 
right, know the date of their appoint- 
ment. The Washington hostess who 
thinks that she can send the aged Bishop 
of Ballycash to dinner before Lord 
Ballynasimmon, who is the youngest 
son of the Marquis of Suir and Shannon, 
reckons without her guests. 

There was a hostess who took in an 
aged Irish earl before an Eton boy of 
the English peerage, and nearly every 
name in the Social Register turned 
white the following day. It is some- 
times hard for the hostess, accustomed 
to looking at social matters from an 
American point of view, to avoid very 
excusable errors. ‘I expected,” said 
an old English lady of high rank, who 
was in the train of a princess traveling 
incognita, “I expected to be sent in to 
dinner with a gentleman.” <A doctor 
had fallen to her lot, the cleverest 
physician in Washington and of one of 
the oldest families in America. “At 
home,” said the great lady calmly, 
“doctors are not gentlemen; the 
Church, the Army, the Navy and the 
Bar are the only professions we recog- 
nize.” 
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It is a remarkable fact that ladies 
who hesitate to salute a Protestant 
bishop as “your lordship” have no 
hesitation in calling a cardinal 
“your eminence.” Still, after the 
first shock, most persons compromise 
on “cardinal” and “bishop.” And 
one hears ‘““M. Jusserand” or “‘M. 
Aspiroz’”’ more often than ‘your 
excellency’’; and ‘‘ Mr. Minister’’ does, 
among the other diplomatists, for a 
more grandiloquent title. One of the 
cleverest and most sympathetic of the 
ministers, Sefior Garcia-Merou, has the 
reputation of maintaining the dignity 
of his country without once bringing 
the existence of precedence to the 
front. There might be provocation for 
an assertion of his rights, but Sefiores 
Garcia-Merou and Calderon have the 
enviable reputation of never seeming 
to know when they meet a difficult 
situation. In this respect they are 
unlike some of their more impetuous 
compatriots of South America. 

The position of the American officials 
at the state functions is regulated by 
law. The Secretary of State succeeds 
in case of the inability of the President 
and Vice-President. Then the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; after that the 
Secretary of War; then the Attorney- 
General; then the Postmaster-General; 
then the Secretary of the Navy; then 
the Secretary of the Interior. Al- 
though the wives of these respective 
Officials cannot succeed officially in 
case of any of the lapses mentioned, 
they, of course, share in the precedence 

of their husbands. There is no code 
for the regulation of the places of ex- 
Presidents or the wives or daughters 
of ex-Presidents. Their only consola- 
tion is to go abroad, where the relative 
of an ex-President is not treated as if 
to be President was to have been 
wrong. 

The question, anxiously agitated 
for a time, as to the place of the 
dean of the diplomatic corps—this 
was before the place of the Vice-Presi- 
dent was finally settled—was as noth- 
ing to the affliction in at least one 
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breast when an English archdeacon 
and an Italian monsignore, cousins, 
came to Washington for one day. 
There was an American Protestant 
dean in town at the same time, who, 
being a friend of both, had to be asked 
to dinner. The notes of invitation 
were readdressed a dozen times, until a 
knowing one announced that a dean is 
“very reverend” in the Anglican 
Church, an archdeacon ‘‘venerable’”’ 
and that a monsignore, though not a 
bishop and only an honorary member 
of the Papal Household, is “right 
reverend,” and that ‘“‘monsignor” or 
“‘monsignore,”” by way of colloquial 
address, if one wants to be a purist, 
suits him very well. The amiable 
American dean, being rather “low” 
church, was willing to go “in” with 
anybody, so the monsignore was given 
the place of honor and the bachelor 
and venerable dean the prettiest wo- 
men in Washington, and everybody 
seemed content; but the hostess con- 
fessed that she had been unhappy! 

Washington is one of the few cities 
in the United States where money 
does not count in the order of social 
precedence, nor does talent or per- 
sonal charm, though both talent and 
personal charm, as well as money, 
count enormously for the real social 
success that is not marked by pre- 
cedence. 

Ceremony has its value. Life is 
sometimes made easier and more com- 
fortable by recognizing this; in Wash- 
ington, where it holds its legitimate 
place, complicated knots are, by the 
aid of common sense and good feeling, 
often cut to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Difficulties in precedence 
that would break the heart of a Span- 
ish grandee are arranged in the twink- 
ling of an eye; and, as it is admitted 
that the Capital is becoming the most 
educative of our cities, let us admit, 
too, that one of its educational ad- 
vantages is the lesson of restraint, 
reticence and politeness which it offers. 
These many of us socially “‘independ- 
ent”’ Americans badly need. 




















AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


By Julia B. Foster 


66 T’S no use, Jim; I’m tired of 
this grind, this nothingness. 
After the wedding I’m going 
to Europe and anywhere else. Shut 
down the mill and give the mine a 
‘rest. Even your wife got tired and 
went off to visit her folks.” 

Thus delivering himself Mr. Birney 
Stowe, owner of the Belle Blue Mine, 
on the edge of the desert, straightened 
his tall, spare figure. 

“The sound of them stamps’ll be 
like remembered music—a long time 
a-dyin’!”” answered Jim, stroking his 
knife-blade on the sole of his cowhide 
boot. ‘You'll come back after your 
daughter’s weddin’ an’ come back 
keen,”’ he added, with the certainty of 
a prophet. “The weddin’ ’ll be a big 
show, an’ I hope you'll do the Belle 
Blue proud among the honorables. 
Anyhow, you'll be chief, fer you'll give 
the bride. They tell me how ’t a man 
gits lonesome fer silence yender, but, 
Stowe, your silence’ll be the poundin’ 
o’ them stamps.” 

“No,” returned Stowe, like a man 
that has thought and determined. 
“No, I'll go on further. I want you 
to keep your eyes wide, Jim, in Tono- 
pah. Give Tom his plain instruction 
about telluride, and put it strong to 
Billy Bobbs about the smelting works 
in Butte. The rest of the gang may 
go, as we’ve agreed. We can pick up 
hands at any time and uncover that 
ore when we're ready. Well, I guess 
that’s all. Be good to yourself, Jim. 
Tell your missis we missed her sun- 
bonnet and calico dress.” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Jim as two fig- 
ures passed the window. “Old Eagle 
Eye is on the march, I see, and Mary 
goes with him, meek as a lamb. Last 
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night he give her a beating to get her 
ready. Them bucks is the boss, I tell 
ye!’ he concluded half enviously. 

The men rose and watched the In- 
dians as they made trail across the 
sands. Eagle Eye held himself proud- 
ly, and Mary, his squaw, walked in 
submission behind him. A _ strap 
across her forehead steadied upon her 
back the burden of their worldly ef- 
fects. The picture was suggestive of 
the rude and primitive in the family 
relation. 

“Little as my missis is, I couldn’t 
beat her into doin’ that fer me,” Jim 
said, sticking his hands into his pock- 
ets. He was a big fellow, and sheep- 
ishly suspected that his wife wound 
him round her finger. 

“Jim,” returned Mr. Stowe, finger 
and thumb pinching his chin, ‘men are 
by nature brutes. I’m glad civiliza- 
tion has taken just that,” and he 
nodded toward the retreating Indians, 
‘just that out of us.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” answered Jim, with 
a careless heave of his mountainous 
shoulders. ‘‘Seems as if a man ought 
to be boss.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong!” Mr. 
Stowe turned sharply. There was an 
edge to his voice that unconsciously 
rasped upon his own ears. Somehow 
the incident was irritating. 


In the evening of the fifth day after- 
ward Mrs. Birney Stowe looked long 
but without a tremor at the visiting- 
card which the servant in the hotel had 
just left with her. Then, partly from 
habit and yet subtly by design, she 
surveyed herself in the oval mirror 
above the mantel. It flashed back the 
picture of a stately woman with white 
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hair, dark eyes and straight, black 
brows. She had not yet put off the 
gray satin dress worn at the wedding, 
and jewels sparkled at her throat and 
in her hair. 

“Mr. Birney Stowe,” the servant 
announced. 

“Good evening,” said Mrs. Stowe, 
advancing to the centre of the parlor. 
No automaton’s tone ever had the 
quality of her coldness. 

“I’m glad to see you alone, Isabel. 
All those wedding guests made me feel 
a stranger.” Mr. Stowe came forward 
and shook his wife’s hand. When re- 
leased it went up to her necklace and 
fell again. 

Mr. Stowe had spoken quickly and 
directly, like a business man of fifty. 
His thinning brown hair was pathet- 
ically brushed. 

“T am well,” returned Mrs. Stowe, 
pushing a chair toward him. As she 
seated herself opposite the satin dress 
clung to her figure and the gems 
gleamed in the strong electric light 
from the chandelier. 

“How long do you intend to stay in 
town?” she inquired, looking at the 
toe of her slipper. 

“How long? Till tomorrow. Short 
time, eh? Well, I’m going to try a 
trip around the world. Your last trip 
to Europe has agreed with you, and a 
year abroad may be good forme. By 
George, Isabel, you look like an em- 
press!” The words were forced from 
him, and his lips drew in as if they had 
made a mistake. 

A dazzling smile broke the conven- 
tional lines of the empress’s face. 

“Want anything?’ continued Mr. 
Stowe, playing nervously with the 
locket on his watch-chain. “I’ve ar- 
ranged things at the bank, and you can 
draw as usual. Money’s to use, you 
know. The Belle Blue’s paid, hasn’t 
she? Stamped us out a comfortable 
fortune the last ten years. I’m fond 
of her as ever. She’s never once failed 
me—eh? Beg your pardon; I 

“Mama! Papal!’ interrupted a 
round young voice as a girlish 
young woman darted between the 
portiéres. 
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‘Lillian!’ exclaimed the two par- 
ents, rising in surprise. 

“Here’s Harry, too. Come in, 
dear!’ said Lillian, drawing a deep 
breath, and a smiling young man ap- 


“But how—why—?” asked Mrs. 
Stowe in bewildered disapprobation. 

“Well, you see—” Lillian began, 
fluffing the quantity of fair hair blow- 
ing about her head. 

“the driver—” put in Harry, 
coming forward. 

“took us to the wrong station,” 
concluded Lillian, with both her hands 
squeezing her father’s face into 
wrinkles. ‘And the next train is an 
hour later, so we came back for an- 
other good-bye. Tell me truly, papa,” 
she said, standing on tiptoe to bring 
her face on a level with his, “do we 
look new?” 

“Brand-new—at least you do,” re- 
plied her father, his blue-gray eyes 
twinkling. “Your clothes are too 
good; but Harry, my dear—why, in 
that plain business suit he looks 
really married and for a long time.” 

Lillian paused before she answered: 
“I chose one of my oldest gowns, but 
Harry thought that I'd never be his 
bride again, and so—and so—well, 
— it began to be my duty to please 

im 

Mr. Stowe looked wistfully into his 
daughter’s eyes, but his voice was 
brave as he continued lightly: “That 
being the case, a grain or two of rice 
in your hair is nothing, eh?” ~ 

“Oh, mama!”’ cried Lillian. “Really, 
is there rice? What a mercy we came 
back! Take it out, take it out; do!” 

Mrs. Stowe with fond fingers 
searched the bird’s nest of shining 
strands, and did, indeed, extract a 
grain of telltale rice. In another mo- 
ment her arms stole of themselves 
round the girlish shoulders, and she 
drew the bright cheek to her own. 

““Mama,” announced Lillian proud- 
ly» “no one was so admired tonight 


as you—not even I, the bride. Papa, 
didn’t she look like?” 
“like herself!’ Mr. Stowe fin- 


ished, with gallantry. 
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“Ah, you're always the same to- 
ward mama! I don’t see how you can 
bear to live away from her,” chided 
Lillian, patting his thin hair. “But, 
Harry, shouldn't we go now, and really, 
this time? Good-bye again, dears! 
We—my husband and I—will write 
every day. Papa, do, do, do let the 
mine run itself while you come home 
to mama. She’s going to be lone- 
some now. No; don’t watch us go; 
it’s bad luck. Good-bye, good-bye!” 

The portiéres dropped and left to- 
gether the beautiful, majestic wo- 
man and the tall, thin man, yet in 
evening dress and with a flower from 
his daughter’s wedding bouquet in his 
buttonhole. 

The two were no longer at ease. 
Lillian’s joyousness and their sur- 
prise at her reappearance, the sudden 
aloneness caused by her final departure, 
had broken in upon the pretense of 
their lives. 

In some embarrassment, Mrs. 
Stowe walked to the mirror and made 
a trifling rearrangement of her sleeve. 

Mr. Stowe watched her studiedly 
unconcerned movement. 

“Jove, Isabel!” he broke out. 

His remark was not an adjuration; 
it was a hoarse expletive. 

The men that worked shift and shift 
in the Belle Blue had heard that 
tenseness in his tone when danger 
threatened, but it had never before 
offended Mrs. Stowe’s ears. Her hand 
paused with her sleeve half puffed. 

“Yes, a fool you’ve made of me!” 
and Mr. Stowe strode over to his 


wife. “And at the last, to bring me 
here to give away the bride! So that 
the world shouldn’t know! Well, I 


came. Long ago I swore that I'd 
never deny you anything. But what 
have you denied me?” 

Mrs. Stowe stood like a statue, and 
the gems at her throat moved slowly 
up and down, flashing as they moved. 

“The world calls me a model hus- 
band,” Mr. Stowe sneered. ‘‘M’m! 
Satin and diamonds! London, Paris, 


Vienna! And then for me to think of 
sand and sagebrush and the hot blast 
Ocean steamers 


down in the mine! 
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—prairie schooners! Operas—the coy- 
ote’s serenade! The society of capitals 
—Indians, greasers and the gang in 
the mine! You adorn the tale, Isabel; 
I point a moral.” 

With a quick gesture he clasped 
his hands and forced them against his 
breast as if he could not trust them. 

Mrs. Stowe rested her arm on the 
mantel and bent her handsome head 
upon her hand. She lowered her eyes, 
and a wave of color swept over her 
face. 

“After five years, your reproach 
comes late,”’ she reminded. Her voice 
caught once as if it begged. 

“Reproach? No!’’ Mr. Stowe an- 
swered, and added in bitterness, “a 
man is chary of tears, but sometimes 
his heart cries.” 

“It was a bargain,” she reminded 
again, listening in strained attention 
for his reply. 

“A bargain? And what did I get?” 
he asked, striding the floor. 

“Nothing, for you gave me my 
liberty and your money—freely, with- 
out objection, without comment, ques- 
tion or reserve.” Mrs. Stowe’s color 
receded as:sher pride asserted itself. 
“I accepted,” she resumed, “for it 
was all that you offered—my liberty 
and your money!” 

“All that I offered?” he repeated, 
pausing in front of her. 

“You were jealous, and you offered 
me the position of the woman fonder 
of the world than of home and hus- 
band. That has been the pose that I 
—I assumed. You see the bargain 
that I got!” 

Her tone was scornful again, but 
she gave him a penetrating look from 
between her lashes. 

He protested passionately. “Isabel, 
it was never a man. It—it—I think 
it was the bishop’s sleeve,” and he 
laid his nervous fingers upon the 
many folded covering of her own arm. 
“It was the—the author’s necktie. 
I was jealous of the outward things 
that I cannot compass. 1 could never | 


belong to the trappings that you 
loved,” and his ever-restless hands 
“IT was 


swept over his evening outfit. 
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jealous of no man. Ah, how small 
the petty jealousies seem, after my 
loneliness!” 

He took up his stride again, and the 

observant woman could see what he 
Wwas—a man growing old, with sun- 
reddened face, with eyes sharpened 
to keenness. A man for men! To 
plan, to direct, to govern! The air 
of the broad, energetic West in every 
movement! From head to foot she 
thrilled with pride as she saw his mas- 
tery. 
“Jove, Isabel!” he said again, 
sharply, like a man forgetting himself. 
He halted at her side and, seizing her 
shoulders, brought her face to face 
with him. The tide that ebbed and 
flowed in her veins rushed in a great 
wave into her cheeks. Her breath 
came quick and deep. 

He grasped her ravenously. ‘The 
hunger of the starved plant; the long- 
ing of the desiccated sands; the thirst 
of the dry air—now I remember 
them.” 

She stood with her head bowed, 
while at arm’s length he rudely pressed 
her shoulders. 

“You shall not!” he declared, his 
words coming in a loud whisper, “and 
I will not! This matter is ended. 
Henceforth, Isabel, you are my wife. 
If I must live in hell, it shall be for 
you, on account of you, or in spite of 
you; but at any rate, with you. Make 
my home you shall. I’ve had enough 
of this dalliance. After five years of 
whim, we'll live.” 

A radiance like the shimmering of 
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a ray of light hovered about Mrs. 
Stowe and, departing, took with it— 
the empress! The woman smiled and 


blushed. 

Mr. Stowe in amazement saw the 
change. 

“But it can’t be!” he exclaimed 
wonderingly. 

“Birney, don’t hold me so far 


away!” she besought, like a prisoner 
pleading for mercy. 

“Isabel!” he answered, his voice 
broken and soft. 


“My wife,” he said by and bye, “tell 
me why you allowed five years of 
separation?” 

“You—you never till tonight com- 
pelled me,” she replied, with the glow 
still in her eyes. 

It was late when Mr. Stowe passed 
through the frescoed hall of the hotel, 
and he stepped quickly and hummed 
to himself. “Push it through,” he 
said at the telegraph office as he slid a 
bit of paper over the sill. 

The operator slowly read aloud: 


- i a Waite, Cold Wells, Arizona: 
“Never mind about Tonopah. Call off 
Billy Bobbs and Tom. Given up trip. 
Will be on hand soon as possible. Mrs. 
Stowe with me. Lend us your cabin. 
“Brrngey Stowe.” 


Suddenly Mr. Stowe looked blankly 
over the operator’s shoulder. The 
latter turned but saw nothing. As 
plain as reality Mr. Stowe saw upon 
the wall two Indians making trail. 
The man stalked in front and the 
woman followed. 


Fa 


HIS PRAYER 


Doector—I'm afraid your wife will lose her voice. 


Enpec—Let us hope for the best. 


fax 


REBUKE a wise man and he will love you; but refrain from doing so and he 


will love you still better. 

















THE DUENNA 


By Algernon Tassin 


ner his attention was at- 

tracted to a young woman 
who was standing uncertainly upon 
the curb. She took a step now this 
way and now that with an air of vex- 
ation. She appeared to be waiting for 
somebody, and her attitude conveyed 
a suggestion of a lack of novelty in the 
situation. 

Arne observed her from the corner 
of his eye—an eye hypocritically en- 
gaged in measuring the bland expan- 
siveness of an aldermanic candidate 
in a saloon window, the nearest an- 
chorage which presented itself to re- 
tain him decently in her neighbor- 
hood. 

She had again paused upon the curb 
and her glance was dwelling upon him 
in a whimsical despair. This was so 
precisely the attitude in which he had 
first come upon her that the recogni- 
tion of it checked his fleeting elation 
in feeling himself the object of such 
pleasing interest. He was forced to 
admit to himself that for her he re- 
mained only one of the features in the 
unimportant foreground of the land- 
scape. That he was at least a feature 
could be inferred from the minor em- 
barrassment with which it was begin- 
ning to dawn upon her that his pro- 
tracted appreciation of the vealy 
alderman might mean something more 
than an annoying coincidence. 

Her eyes rested upon him in maid- 
enly helplessness, as if she for the first 
time had discerned in him a possible 
chivalrous factor. He had a flattered 
sense of emerging from the landscape 
with tolerable personal distinctness, 
and gladly surrendered himself to cir- 
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cumstance. He felt that another mo- 
ment would determine her to appeal 
to him, and involuntarily he straight- 
ened his conscious back. Her impa- 
tience culminated and she advanced 
toward him a hesitating step. But 
again he was the victim of flat dis- 
appointment, for her reluctant goal 
was not himself but the open doorway 
beyond the swinging half-doors of 
which was the delaying object of her 
desires. 

She paused, “Ninny! Ninny!” she 
called seductively. 

Arne felt himself in a ridiculous 
position. He had been aware of a 
shabby concession to his curiosity in 
lingering so long; yet now he felt that 
to go at once would seem actual rude- 
néss. On the other hand, since now 
she was within three feet of him, it 
was absurd to devour longer with an 
air of detachment the face of the 
alderman in the window. He felt that 
the only way to extricate himself de- 
cently from the situation was to offer. 
his services. He was about to do so 
with as great an air of spontaneity as 
he could on the instant summon, 
when she turned to him with appeal- 
ing embarrassment not unmixed with 
humor. But though he felt that she 
would laugh in reminiscence, she was 
far from laughing now. 

“Oh, would you, please!” she flut- 
tered. “My dog—Ninny! She ran 
into the barroom, and she’s been there 
a long while!” 

Arne’s face expressed only the grav- 
ity of the situation. 

“Certainly!” he said, and dived 
precipitately through the door. 

His haste was the outcome of 
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mixed emotions; and therefore he was 
glad to escape publicity. 

Within, at the far end of the bar 
where the free lunch was artfully 
spread out, he found Ninny—an el- 
derly and fat fox terrier of apparently 
most respectable antecedents — en- 
gaged in wheedling pieces of pretzel 
from a group of men. She was sitting 
upon her haunches, like a right-angled 
triangle, with an air of youthful 
achievement; her front paws drooping 
submissively before her and her brown 
eyes limpid with wistfulness over an 
alert muzzle. This attitude she in- 
terrupted only to catch the pieces as 
they were tossed to her. Obviously it 
Was an occupation she was willing to 
prolong indefinitely. 

Arne tried to gather her up as one 
would gather a large and unwieldy 
package, but she merely changed her 
location and resumed her attitude. 
The men roared with laughter. Un- 
certain of the eventual success of this 
maneuvre, even if many times re- 
peated, Arne changed his tactics and 
proceeded to the strategy of edging 
her toward the street by a series of 
intermittent postures. The wily Nin- 
ny, however, perceiving that she was 
being gradually withdrawn from her 
base of supplies, darted to the extreme 
edge of the foraging district and 
again resumed her intrigues. The 
young man was forced, therefore, into 
more overt warfare, and had recourse 
to the familiar process of “‘shooing.” 
After darting to and fro with surpris- 
ing dexterity, not indeed scorning to 
avail herself at times of the unwary 
widening of his legs, Ninny per- 
ceived the helplessness of further strife 
and sped with a sort of agile waddle 
into the street. 

The young man followed, very red 
in the face. The young lady had re- 
treated to the curb again, and the 
unrepentant Ninny darted past her, 
unmindful of her calls. Her mistress 
had no time for more than a breath- 
less nod of unspoken gratitude as she 
hastily pursued her pet. 


Two days later Arne encountered 
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her again walking in the Park with 
an elderly lady. Behind them Ninny 
ambled sedately; it was difficult to 
imagine that she had ever entered a 
barroom. The younger lady, seeing 
him, bowed in charming confusion 
and, as he raised his hat in response, 
paused slightly as if to indicate a will- 
ingness for him to approach. Doubt- 
ing at once the propriety of this, she 
was about to start on. But the young 
man had come to an awkward proxim- 
ity in the meantime, and to speak 
seemed inevitable. 

“Mother,” she said hesitatingly, but 
with a cordial smile, “this is the 
gentleman who rescued Ninny the 
other day.” 

The elder lady smiled also; Arne did 
the same; it was a grateful occasion. 
The young man modestly denied hav- 
ing run any grave danger. They smiled 
at one another and by mutual consent 
broke into laughter. 

“T’m sorry I had to run away with- 
out thanking you. Thank you, so 
much!” the girl said, between ripples 
of amusement. “I had been waiting 
twenty minutes. I don’t know what I 
should have done if you hadn’t come 
to my assistance.” 

“Does Ninny often go on these— 
sprees?’”” he questioned as he fell in 
beside them as they continued their 
way. 

oy ately she has,” the girl admitted. 
“TI can’t think how she began it.” 
She looked regretfully at the dog, 
which was waddling toward a tulip- 
bed with evident intent. “Ninny! 
Ninny!” she chided cheerfully. 

The elder lady moved hastily after 
the animal. 

“She loves to eat anything red,” 
the young lady explained parenthetic- 
ally. “At first,” she took up again the 
preceding topic, “she would dart in 
clandestinely, but now she is shame- 
less. And she stays longer and longer! 
At first, too, she used to feel my re- 
proaches, but now her whole nature 
has hardened. She doesn’t mind me 
in the least. I’m glad there’s only one 
barroom in the neighborhood with 
swinging doors.” 























“It is a sad spectacle,” assented the 
young man mournfully. 

The young lady nodded. ‘To think 
at her mature age Ninny should take 
to drink! But after all, I shouldn’t 
so much mind that as 

“Shouldn’t!” interrupted the young 
man in a shocked echo. 

“Well, not so much as other things. 
But that she should run after such low 
associates when——-” 

“That is rather incomprehensible,” 
he put in quickly; “and rather awk- 
ward, especially when she drags you 
down also. One might conceivably 
form unpleasant acquaintances through 
such habits.” 

She looked at him archly. “I know 
it. But, as I was saying, drink is not 
the worst of it. I fear it is the free 
lunch which attracts her. And she is 
getting so dreadfully fat.” 

“To say nothing,” said he, “of the 
criticisms that might be suggested to 
the stranger.” 

She smiled. “I fear she 7s hungry 
sometimes,” she admitted. “But they 
told us not to give her anything but 
dog-biscuits once a day.” 

“And they do not afford ample range 
for her imagination, do they? That’s 
probably why she has fallen into this 
apparent vice—in response to her 
higher nature, I mean; nothing so gross 
as physical appetite, but the hunger of 
the spirit.” 

“Nevertheless,” she summed up 
practically, feeling herself capable only 
of admiring this poetic flight from a 
distance, “other food is bad for her.” 

“Well,” he reassured her, “don’t 
mind. It was only pretzels that day. 
It might have been patés or any other 
of the rich, indigestible foods they give 
you at free lunches. And pretzels, you 
know, are a sort of dog-biscuit.” 

“Are they?” she asked, with eager 
credulity. 

“Oh, yes!” he returned confidently. 
“They use them at times to determine 
whether one hes hydrophobia or not.” 

She seemed puzzled — as indeed he 
would have been if her question had 
not supplied him with its answer. “Oh! 
And if one has?” 
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“Why, then, of course, he turns 
against water. And that’s all the bar- 
keeper wants.” 

They both laughed as if he had made 
a brilliant sally. 

“T have no doubt,” he hazarded, 
“that Ninny’’—the repetition of the 
mame seemed to throw them still 
further into delightful intimacy— 
“drank a great deal of water when you 
finally got her home?” 

“Why, yes,” she remembered 
brightly. ‘‘So she did—a great deal.” 

“Which shows, of course, that she 
hasn’t hydrophobia. Fancy coming 
from a barroom with such a tremen- 
dous thirst! I don’t know whether 
you ought to rejoice or despair.” 

They both laughed again. The con- 
versation was so casual and so friendly 
that Arne, who hadn’t talked with a 
girl on this footing since he left home, 
would willingly have gone on indefi- 
nitely in just such a strain of cheerful 
fatuousness. He began to wonder des- 
perately how he should arrange to put 
the acquaintance on a less transient 
basis. 

At that moment the girl’s mother 
returned, with Ninny ambling at her 
heels. The little excursion into the 
tulip-bed had been attended with ex- 
citements. But no one would ever 
have connected the decorous Ninny 
with the broken tulip the elderly lady 
bore in her hand or the two which 
flamed in her cheeks. Anything so 
ruffianly seemed far remote from 
Ninny’s conscious deportment. 

“Naughty Ninny!’ reproved the 
young lady amiably. “Aren’t you 
ashamed!” She turned to the young 
man. ‘Thank you again so much,” 
she said, with a slightly final air. 

“My name is Arne—Robert Arne,” 
he said boldly. ‘‘And I come from 
Louisville, Kentucky.” Like all Louis- 
villians, he had been taught when in 
doubt to play his highest trump. 

The young lady gave a little cry of 
pleasure, while the elder smiled upon 
him, no longer with vague, impersonal 
cordiality, but a beam of definite 
warmth. 

“T’m from Tennessee myself,” she 
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said. ‘‘We must have many friends 
in common. My name is Gardiner.” 
She stretched a friendly hand. “And 
this is my daughter. I thought I rec- 
ognized your accent.” 

Arne smiled as pleasantly as if the 
insinuation flattered him. “And I 
yours,” he returned gallantly. This 
was manifestly stretching a point, as 
he had never heard her utter a word 
up to this time; but he was sure of his 
ground here, since he knew very well 
that elderly Southerners in New York 
pride themselves on retaining what the 
young ones pride themselves on get- 
ting rid of as quickly as possible. 

“Come and see us,” said Mrs. Gar- 
diner, much pleased, as they walked 
toward the gate, “‘and let us talk over 
our friends.” 


The first time Arne called both in- 
clination and artfulness made him pur- 
sue the topic which was likely to ad- 
vance most favorably their acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, he was not at all un- 
aware that it had already provided a 
reason for his calling so speedily. He 
produced a bag from his pocket. 
Ninny, who beyond a warning yelp 
when he rang the bell of the apart- 
ment had vouchsafed him no recog- 
nition whatever and had remained 
curled in a fat heap upon a pile of cush- 
ions, uncurled herself alertly at the 
rustle of the paper and leaped nimbly 
to the floor. Here she at once as- 
sumed the attitude of a right-angled 
triangle. Robert laughefl aloud; she 
was so weighty at the base and so 
pointed at the apex by her sniffing 
muzzle. 

“That’s just how she sat in that un- 
holy place,” he explained, “where she 
goes, led by her spiritual passions.” 

“Isn’t she the dear? My dear, dear 
Ninny!” cried Miss Gardiner raptur- 
ously. 

Arne discovered subsequently that 
this attitude of Ninny’s always brought 
forth this ecst&tic comment from her 
mistress, and always with the air of 
having noticed it for the first time. 
No wonder, thought he, the artful 
Ninny is fattening visibly. 
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“But you mustn’t—you mustn’t give 
her any!” she protested.. ‘She isn’t 
allowed to have anything but dog- 
biscuit.” 

“Just one!” he begged. 

“Well,” she said, after a pretense 
at inward debate, “just one, because 
you have led her to expect it; and I 
can’t have her confiding nature rudely 
shocked.” 

Arne fumbled at the mouth of the bag 
tantalizingly. The crisp rustling of 
the paper sounded delicious. Ninny’s 
mouth watered. Arne held a pretzel 
high in the air, and Ninny gazed at it 
with two wistful eyes. 

“Oh, let her have it, please!” pleaded 
Miss Gardiner even more prettily. 
“See how well-bred she is!’’ 

Arne dropped the pretzel. Ninny 
achieved an astonishing bound and 
caught it falling. The pretzel snapped 
in the most appetizing manner. In a 
second Ninny had resumed her atti- 
tude, and all was as if it had never 
been. 

The young man fumbled in the bag 
again. ‘“‘No, you must not,” inter- 
fered Miss Gardiner firmly. 

“Only this one,” said he. “You 
see, I have led her to expect it. I 
can’t disappoint her now.” 

“If I consent—” she began to stipu- 
late. 

“But you must,” he held laughingly; 
“otherwise I should become an im- 
moral factor in Ninny’s life—I who 
rescued her from a barroom!” 

“Very well,” she yielded. ‘Mind, 
now! Don’t lead her to expect an- 
other. Oh, see, isn’t she a dear!’’ she 
cried rapturously. The pretzel fell, 
and Ninny, horizontal for a second, 
again reared herself. 

“Do you know why I brought pret- 
zels?’’ he asked speculatively. 

“Because you had found out my 
dear Ninny adored them? I’m so glad 
you found it out, because, as you say, 
they are a kind of dog-biscuit, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes,” he said. 
third and my second reasons. 
what is my first?” 

“I love charades,” Miss Gardiner 


“Those are my 
But 

















remarked inconsequentially. ‘What 
is your first?” 

‘My first is an ethical reason, while 
my second is purely personal and my 
third is merely rational and ma- 
terial.” 

“Do you always put your ethical 
reason first ?’’ asked Miss Gardiner, with 
innocent gaiety. 

“Yes,” replied Arne, “when it is the 
largest. It forms the surest base for 
the others—like a triangle, you know.”’ 
His eyes strayed to the appealing 
Ninny. “Take an illustration,” he 
began argumentatively. 

“What is the reason?” she put in 
hastily. 

“I have always believed,”’ said he, 
“that people go to saloons for what 
they can’t get at home. Now, if we 
can provide for them harmlessly at 
home what they get at the saloons 
under a fictitious and unhealthy ex- 
citation, we strike at the root of the 
evil. We begin a permanent reform. 
So you see it was with deliberate ethi- 
cal intent that I brought these pretzels. 
For the sake of the home and the fire- 
side we must keep Ninny out of bar- 
rooms. It is not seemly for an elder- 
ly ” 

“Oh!” said Miss Gardiner. 

“though comely female, to allow 
a craving for imaginative food upon 
social terms to drive her to the de- 
praved.” 

“Look at the dear!” cried the young 
lady rapturously. “Give her just one 
more. She hasn’t moved all this time. 
Hasn’t she wonderful poise?’ 

“That is because,” said Arne as he 
fumbled in the bag, “she so precisely 
adapts her end to her means.” 





The tulips in the little park had been 
replaced by geraniums, which, being of 
the same moving color, were equally 
liable to the devastations of Ninny 
whenever her mistress walked with her 
that way. But the power of innocent 
beauty, even when caught red-handed, 
policemen cannot withstand. Ninny 
probably never guessed to what she 
owed her immunity, or if she did she 
probably considered it simply a part of 
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the fabric of things whereby it was fit 
that she should wax and grow. 

By the time spring had burst with 
scarcely any capricious youth at all 
into the maturity of summer, Ninny 
had become accustomed to Arne as 
constant sharer of her mistress’s walks. 

It was on one of those radiant Sun- 
days in late June when even elderly 
ladies are convinced that summer has 
arrived at last, that Miss Gardiner and 
Ninny and Arne, the latter not unduly 
weighted down with wraps, started for 
an outing in the upper park. Today 
there were only two things to carry— 
the long thin cushion on which Ninny 
must be later wooed to slumber—one 
could easily double it up so that on 
one’s arm it occasioned as little com- 
ment, say, as a pair of trousers folded 
flatly—and the shoulder-cape with 
which it was necessary to cover Ninny 
carelessly when entering elevators 
where dogs were not allowed, and 
where the unperceptive elevator man 
could not be induced to see that such 
a regulation had contemplated only 
ordinary dogs. 

Such an unintelligent elevator man, 
with such a restricted elevator, was 
indeed the Charon of Miss Gardiner’s 
own abode—although this, as Arne 
might ruefully have told you, had not 
made bribes any the less necessary. 
It is true that he habitually stepped 
upon the elevator in a state of incredi- 
ble bunchiness, but this, as he had soon 
discovered, was rather to save appear- 
ances than bribes, and to prevent fellow- 
passengers from conceiving that this 
mysteriously dropsical personage har- 
bored a dog on his premises. To be 
sure, Ninny was allowed unchallenged 
passage on the freight elevator, but 
Miss Gardiner had shrieked aloud when 
Arne indiscreetly suggested this as a 
less awkward vehicle. 

“My dear, dear Ninny!’’ she had 
said, with a gentle but infinite reproach. 
“To come and go with the freight! 
How can you suggest such a thing! If 
you mean that she annoys you e 

“How can you think that?” Arne 
had interrupted earnestly. 

At last, however, they had started on 
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this balmy Sunday, and the young man, 
discharging his soul of secrecy, had 
undraped the nimble Ninny, who longed 
for frisking. At this timely moment 
Miss Gardiner discovered that she had 
forgotten Ninny’s street-car permit, and 
must return for it. Arne, with an 
alacrity not altogether uninspired by 
selfish motives, insisted on going him- 
self. 

“No,” said she. ‘I am not sure I 
know where it is myself, but I’m cer- 
tain mother could never find it.” 

“Then,” he hazarded lamely, “shall 
we go back for it?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ she said, sighing. “I will 
go. You must hold Ninny or she will 
run after me.” 

Arne called the unsuspicious Ninny, 
who was persuaded to come to him by 
the simple device of thrusting his hand 
significantly into his pocket. She was 
about to strike an attitude when he 
suddenly buadled herup. Miss Gardi- 
ner, selecting this favorable instant, 
hastened away, as the young man be- 
gan to stroke his portly charge with 
a tenderness suspiciously intentional. 
Ninny struggled to escape and, scenting 
desertion, yelped vigorously. For ten 
minutes the passers-by were amused 
or frightened, according to their tem- 
peraments, at the sight of a young 
man, very red in the face, tight at the 
lips and active with his arms, wrest- 
ling with a bulky dog which sprang and 
yelped unceasingly in a peculiar high 
note of agony. Windows were thrown 
up and directions called out from sym- 
pathetic or indignant householders. 
The general impression was that he 
was torturing the dog by some pecu- 
liar method of his own. 

One old lady came hastily out to 
him, bearing a small pan of water. 
“T am sure,” she said in timid ex- 
citement, “this is what he wants.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Arne, 
striving to be calm; “I assure you he 
only wants hisown way.” And bowing 
curtly, with as much frosty dignity 
as the bounding Ninny permitted, he 
raged savagely up and down the street. 
When Miss Gardiner returned he re- 
leased the dog, which sprang upon her 
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mistress and told her all in loud, af- 
fronted barks. 

“Isn’t it too provoking?” said that 
young lady. “I had it in my pocket 
all the time!” 

They walked some blocks in silence. 
In the park, however, Arne regained, 
under the balmy influence of the day 
and the intimate consciousness of the 
sweet beauty beside him, an even 
geniality of temper which he would 
have deemed impossible an hour ago. 
The bucolic delights of the day were 
many and exquisite, but all can be 
passed over with the inadequate com- 
ment that the engaging Ninny, dimly 
aware that she had been a dividing 
influence, brought them tactfully into 
a sense of common possession, by a 
wise impartiality of favor and much 
resource of plausible invention. Even 
when she fell into the lake, by sheer 
manipulation, she contrived that they 
should obtain a comm@nity of excit- 
ing interest in the rescue; and after a 
few stertorous wheezes she gamboled 
away as if proud of so adroit an 
achievement. It was a day of mutual 
joys and fond parental cares, and it 
passed, as is the manner of delightful 
days, all too quickly. 

They were to dine table d’héte at a 
capital place near by, much frequented 
just at that time by professional and 
amateur bohemians. One could eat 
either in the rooms or out in the yard 
al fresco under the sparse shade of the 
one tree, within sound of the tinkling 
fountain which trickled a tortured 
and thin cascade over cemented rocks 
and into a cemented basin. This minia- 
ture waterfall was gaily lighted with 
one blue and one red electric bulb. 
Arne’s prophetic soul divined dis- 
aster in the latter; and it was not with- 
out artifice that he suggested the 
surprising and early prevalence of 
mosquitos. But Miss Gardiner had 
not drunk her fill of sylvan pleasures 
and protested at the notion of dining 
prosaically under a roof. “Besides,” 
she added, “it will be so much nicer 
for Ninny.” 

So it was with an uneasy foreboding 
that Arne headed the little procession 











for the yard. Monsieur, however, 
demurred at the dog. 

“But,” begged Miss Gardiner, with 
the pretty appeal which no official 
higher than an elevator man had ever 
quite resisted, “she is such a well- 
behaved dog—in so nice a place as 
this especially. You will see how still 
she lies. She will make no trouble. 
Fe vous assure. S’il vous plait?” 

Unable to resist these accumulative 
blandishments, and beholding for him- 
self how sedate and irreproachable 
this dog really was, monsieur suc- 
cumbed with courtly grace. 

They were rather early, and as yet 
no others had arrived. This was 
fortunate, as Ninny no sooner spied the 
red bulb blooming by the fountain than 
her dissimulation became apparent. 
She sprang to the basin and barked 
hungrily. She seemed almost driven 
to the desperation of plunging into the 
flood. 

““Ma’amselle! ma’amselle!” 
monsieur reproachfully. 

Miss Gardiner directed him a glance 
of melting helplessness. 

“It is only the light,” she explained 
in a gentle flurry. “She always wants 
to get at anything red. Couldn’t you 
turn it off? Then you would see.” 

Monsieur was aghast. ‘“‘ But—but 
—where then would. be the effect?” 

“Only for a minute,” she explained; 
“‘to calm her. Once she is reassured 
I will take care of her.” 

Mechanically, as if hypnotized, the 
man did as he was bid. After a pro- 
test at such mystifications Ninny be- 
came silent again. 

“Where shall we sit—here?” asked 
the young lady of the blushing Arne. 
She sank into a chair. ‘The cushion, 
please,” she directed him. Arrang- 
ing it at her feet she covered it with 
her skirts. ‘“‘Come, Ninny, Ninny!” 
she called, and Ninny curled herself 
upon the cushion, withdrawn from 
mortal gaze. ‘‘Now,” she said to the 
man, “ you can turn it on again.” 

The dinner, begun with a slight 
neutrality, progressed into gradual 
merriment as Arne became more as- 
sured of Ninny’s continued obscuration. 


cried 
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He felt that the girl’s sweet and gentle 


dignity would be equal to the dog’s 
appearance; yet he regarded the ap- 
proaching end of their téte-&-téte 
with even more than his usual reluc- 
tance. The little extemporized room 
was crowded with genial life. Even 
the elaborate gaiety of the bohemian 
had a less strenuous note in the soft 
evening air; overhead was just begin- 
ning the level radiance of the full moon. 
Arne gazed with increasing enchant- 
ment into the gracious young face con- 
fronting him. If life meant only that 
they should look so and always into 
each other’s eyes! 

It was at the coffee that the awaken- 
ing came. The pop of a champagne 
cork roused an answering staccato 
yelp from the invisible Ninny. All 
gazed with surprise. It came again, 
shrill and graphic—obviously from 
their very midst, and as obviously 
from a dog. Yet there was no dog 
to be seen. It suggested a spiritual 
manifestation. A jocular materialist 
rose and kneeling upon the ground 
commanded a sweep of the entire floor. 
Arne’s horrified and guilty glance fell 
upon his companion, but no shade 
troubled her sweet, high-bred face. 

“Ninny!” said she calmly, address- 
ing air, ““you’re naughty.” 

In the hush which had fallen her 
words were distinctly heard by all. 
They looked at each other question- 
ingly. Ninny, under her many cover- 
ings, must have divined electrically 
that she was making a sensation. 
She sprang to her feet and swirled 
into the open with flattered barks. Her 
attention was immediately claimed 
by the red bulb, and she challenged it 
exuberantly through all the gamut 
of a nature frankly emotional. 

Miss Gardiner rose with quiet celer- 
ity. “I do not care for coffee,” she 
said, “‘do you? Come, Ninny.” She 
moved without haste and without un- 
certainty from the room. Arrived 
outside she turned to Arne as if noth- 
ing had happened. “Oh, you have 
forgotten Ninny’s cushion. Won't 
you please get it?” 

Then for the first time the young 
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man betrayed the cloven hoof. “Not 
for worlds!” he answered warmly. 

She looked at him in gentle bewilder- 
ment. It was as if she perceived the 
beginning of disillusionment. Arne 
repeated his hasty speech. “I will 
send the waiter for it.”” He sought to 
retrieve himself lamely. 

That functionary was just coming 
up. “Ma’amselle has left this,” he 
began. The young man stretched out 
his hand. 

“Give it to me, please,” Miss Gardi- 
ner intervened, with icy graciousness 
of manner. She placed it upon her 
arm with all the proud loyalty with 
which one enrolls oneself under a ban- 
ner. She moved quietly away. 

When they were again in the park 
Arne suggeSted humbly that they sit 
fora moment. She sank mutely upon 
the bench which he indicated. 

He began awkwardly: “I am sorry 
if I was rude.’”’ She was silent, her 


head pathetically poised ; the little hand 
which fondled Ninny’s ear seemed to 
be making gentle reprisals for his out- 
“Won't you for- 


rageous treatment. 
give me?” 

She looked fixedly out into the night. 
“What I cannot forgive,” she faltered, 
“is your systematic deception. You 
have always pretended to care for her, 
and you led her to be so fond of you. 
You have deceived us both; and not 
impulsively, but through a plan. It is 
that which hurts.” 

“No, no!” he tenderly protested. 

“Yes. You knew how much I cared, 
and you have been willing to amuse 
yourself at the expense of that. I see 
it all now so plainly.” 

“But it isn’t so,” he remonstrated 
earnestly. ‘Indeed it isn’t.” 

She turned misty eyes upon him. 
“You cannot—after the little glimpse 
you gave me just now of your real 
feelings—have the effrontery to say 
that you have cared for her all along?”’ 
He was silent. “After deliberately 
leading me to think so,” she pursued. 
“But that is not the principal thing. 
It is that you should have been willing 
to wound me through what you knew 
was the object of my tenderest affec- 
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tion, through what was all the world 
to me. That is the unforgettable 
thing.” 

Ninny, suddenly developing a desire 
for sleep, sprang upon the bench and 
cuddled against the young man’s leg, 
her confiding nose in his hand. 

The girl started, stung. The lumi- 
nous mist cleared from her eyes, re- 
vealing horror. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a shudder. 
Instinctively she leaned forward and, 
scooping up the dog, clasped her to her 
breast with both arms and fled wildly 
down the path and into the street. 

Arne hesitated for a dumfounded in- 
stant and then sprang after her. But 
he was too late; the night had swal- 
lowed her up. After pacing vainly to 
and fro he returned to the bench and 
sat down to bitter meditations. It is 
easy for a self-respecting young man, 
smarting under the sense of having be- 
come for some time an appendage to 
a beloved’s dog and with a lively mem- 
ory of many tragic episodes sustained 
in the latter’s behalf; and, having en- 
dured finally the desertion of that be- 
loved in flight so precipitate as to sug- 
gest intolerable insult and even cruelty 
to the passer-by and provide food for 
official speculation to a pausing police- 
man—it is easy for a young man so 
tried to work himself through stages 
of distress, humiliation and chagrin 
into a fury of sardonic indignation. 
Finally he, too, sprang from the bench. 
“This is the limit!’ he said in the 
clenched utterance of young men 
when pushed to the extreme of en- 
durance. 

His cold eye caught an object upon 
the seat. It was Ninny’s abandoned 
cushion. He picked it up and folded 
it mechanically into the flat, familiar 
parcel. Seeing that he had done so, 
he threw it violently down upon the 
ground. In a few moments, however, 
he picked it up again, and, arranging 
it in the customary manner, as if tak- 
ing a stroll toward his tailor’s, he strode 
rapidly out into the street. 


Three weeks had gone by and she 
had made no sign. He, meanwhile, 
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had passed through all the usual ac- 
tions and reactions of hardening pride; 
but the result of each engagement was 
stubborn withdrawal without surren- 
der. “It is her place!’ he justified 
himself fiercely. 

Yet, in spite of obvious righteous- 
ness, these three weeks had been weeks 
of misery. He resumed his tasteless 
bachelor haunts and habits. He 
missed his daily parental interludes, 
with all their sweet and subtle admis- 
sions. Although he longed intensely 
for a chance encounter, he resolutely 
walked in alien regions. It did not 
occur to him that by the same proc- 
esses she had reached the same con- 
clusion and had changed her region 
also; that consequently, while they 
thought of each other as three blocks 
away, pacing lonely parallels which 
should never meet, they were in reality 
separated by six blocks. 

It was a month later when Arne, re- 
lapsed into confirmed misogyny, stood 
in the barroom where he had first en- 
countered the source of all his joys 
and woes. He was drinking, not reck- 
lessly or defiantly, but with all the 
hopelessness of habit, his daily glass 
of beer. He had no conscious thoughts, 
gloomy or otherwise, and it was quite 
without ironic introspection that he 
reached for a pretzel. Hearing a little 
wet sound at his feet, he looked down 
and beheld Ninny, reared into a right- 
angled triangle, eying him wistfully, 
through pools of limpid brown. She 
smacked her lips as if gloating upon 
the prospect of breaking a long absti- 
nence. 

He tossed the pretzel into the air. 
As Ninny sprang for it the swinging 
doors opened to someone entering, and 
the young man distinctly saw without, 
upon the pavement, Miss Gardiner. In 
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that inst&nt she saw him too, just as 
the doors, swinging less widely, shut 
off the mutual disclosure. Ninny had 
despatched the pretzel in the usual in- 
credible moment and resumed her ap- 
pealing attitude. He scooped her up 
suddenly and ran out upon the side- 
walk. Miss Gardiner, when she saw 
him, drew herself up like a small, of- 
fended goddess. He threw Ninny into 
her arms. 

“Nell!” he said. 

“You!” she uttered chaotically. 
““You—have been feeding my dog!’’ 

“Nell!” he said again. 

“In that place!” she gasped in the 
same tone. 

“I will feed her in your own place— 
if you will let me,” he said, with bold 
gentleness. 

Miss Gardiner clasped Ninny to her 
breast. Two tears fell upon the dog’s 
sniffing muzzle, which she resented 
with a protesting tongue. 

“Will you?” he pursued. “I love 
you and I love Ninny, and I want to 
hold a dearer relation to you both.” 
The sentient Ninny punctuated his dec- 
laration with joyous barks and strug- 
gled for freedom. ‘May I?” he asked 
again. 

“Yes,” she faltered. ‘‘That is—I 
mean—you can feed my Ninny if you 
want to. She—we have both missed 
you so——”’ 

Ninny, unable longer to contain her 
joy, squirmed free with a mighty ef- 
fort. She followed them with crazy 
barks as they entered the little park. 
There, upon a convenient bench, the 
young man surreptitiously took the 
young lady’s hand, while Ninny went 
whirling mad. 

“Naughty Ninny!” said her mistress 
happily. ‘You are a disgrace to your 
sex!” 


Se 


INBORN 


DAM—What are you doing to that fig leaf? 


Eve—Altering it, of course. 


It’s all out of style. 
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WHEN YOU CARE FOR A GIRL 


(,*! ain’t it funny the things thet you do, 
An’ gee, ain’t it funny thet life seems so new, 
An’ how yer ambition has suddenly grew, 
When you care for a girl! 


An’ then you don’t care to be stayin’ out late, 

An’ your home-goin’ always is sober an’ straight, 

An’ your mind’s always thinkin’ o’ Wednesday night’s date, 
When you care for a girl! 


Never before had you owned a clothes-brush; 

No longer you say to the married man, “Tush!” 

An’ you find out how easy it is to talk mush, 
When you care for a girl! 


My! how you hated to carry a shawl! 

Now you'd lug bundles all day till you fall; 

You even say “Music,” when kids start to bawl, 
When you care for a girl! 


Flowers were things that you’d never prefer; 
Now every rosebud reminds you o’ her. 
Yes, things as they is ain’t like things as they were 
When you care for a girl! 
Joun Epwarp Hazzarp. 


wR 


AN IMPOSSIBILITY 


GAPPLEY—Why won't you mawwy me? I ask you to give me some weason. 
Miss R. Caste—Sir, you are asking me to give you that which nature 
denied you! 


La) 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


RS. READE—The paper tells of a girl who lived some time without a pulse. 
READE—Well, what does anybody want a pulse for? It’s only another 
thing besides the pocketbook for the doctor to feel. 
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By Jacques Constant 


"ACCUSEZ pas le premier cham- 
bellan; il n’a fait qu’exécuter 
sa consigne. C’est moi qui 

avais donné l’ordre de ne pas vous 
recevoir. 

— Cette mesure a vivement blessé 
votre orgueil, je le sais. Croyez bien 
que je fus le plus cruellement puni. 
Il m’a fallu imposer silence & mon coeur 
de grand-pére pour rester un mois sans 
vous voir. 

— Vous le déplorez d’autant plus, 
dites-vous, que vous aviez & m’entre- 
tenir de choses sérieuses. Mais, com- 
prenez-le donc, mon pauvre Othon: 
c’est justement pour éviter d’en parler 
que j’éludais votre visite. Etes-vous 
le seul & la cour & n’avoir pas saisi la 
signification de mon attitude? J'ai 
voulu vous témoigner publiquement 
que j’étais instruit de vos projets et 
que je les blamais. J’avais pensé 
qu’éclairé sur mes intentions, vous 
vous épargneriez une démarche inutile 
et pénible pour tous deux. 

— Vous avez réfiéchi et vous persis- 
tez & provoquer une explication. Oh! 
oh! le mal est plus grand que je ne 
l'imaginais. Eh bien! je vous écoute. 

— Inutile de me fournir de plus amples 
détails. Je connais tout cela par le 
menu. Lescandale de votre idylle s’est, 
d’ailleurs, ébruité dans tout l’empire. 
Vous aimez Caroline Adler, la fille de 
l’orfévre de la Ringstrasse, auquel vous 
vous étes donné pour un officier de la 
garde, le comte de Breiningen. Comme 
la demoiselle est intrigante... 
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—— = Ou vertueuse, si vous préférez, 
elle s’est bien gardée de devenir votre 
maitresse. 

== Vous ne le lui avez pas proposé! 
Mais c’est le seul tort que vous avez eu. 


— Mon cher Othon, la morale vulgaire 
n’est pas applicable aux tétes couron- 
nées. 

Donc, votre amour croissant en pro- 
portion de la réserve et de la résistance 
de Caroline, dans un accés d’honné- 
teté chevaleresque vous avez levé le 
voile de votre incognito. J’ai, d’ail- 
leurs, d’excellentes raisons de croire 
que les Adler l’avaient depuis long- 
temps percé & jour. Quoi qu’il en soit, 
en apprenant qu’elle avait devant elle 
Othon de Abstaufen, prince de Macé- 
donie, la fillette s’est mise & sangloter, 
la mére a paru frappée de la foudre, et 
le pére s’est jeté & vos genoux en vous 
suppliant de renoncer & vos desseins, 
qui ne pouvaient qu’attirer ma colére 
sur leur maison. 

Naturellement, vous avez protesté 
de la pureté de vos intentions, puis vous 
avez échangé les anneaux de fiangailles; 
vous avez juré solennellement d’épou- 
ser Mile Adler, et s’il sedft trouvé 1a 
quelque prétre peu scrupuleux pour 
célébrer un mariage de complaisance, 
je ne doute pas que vous eussiez mis 
votre projet & exécution. Mais le bon- 
homme Adler, qi‘ est un commercant 
avisé, s’est rappelé l’inéluctable néces- 
sité de mon consentement et a trés 
respectueusement douché votre enthou- 
siasme. La-dessus, vous avez promis 
de m’aviser dés le lendemain, et vous 
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vous étes fait fort de vaincre tous les 
obstacles. Le lendemain, vous avez 
trouyé porte close. 

— Par qui je suis si exactement ren- 
seigné? Par les rapports de police, 
tout simplement. Vous n’ignorez pas 
que M. Baumgarten, notre distingué 
ministre de l’intérieur, nous fait espion- 
ner par des agents secrets. Chaque 
matin, il me communique les fiches 
qui vous intéressent. Il serait plaisant 
qu'il vous donn&t connaissance de 
celles qui me concernent. 

—C’est une boutade. II n’en de- 
meure pas moins vrai que vos actes 
ont été fidélement enregistrés, ce qui 
était d’autant plus facile que nous 
ne les dissimuliez nullement. 

— Vous ne trouvez rien de repré- 
hensible & votre conduite. J’estime, 
moi, que vous étes infiniment coupable 
parce que vous vous étes rendu 
ridicule. 

— Eh oui! c’est ridicule pour un 
prince d’étre amoureux comme un 
collégien et de filer le parfait amour 
avec une petite fille de rien du tout. 
Soyez-en persuadé, tout le monde a 
trouvé déplacé que l’héritier du tréne 
d’Illyrie passe ses journées a deviser 
de bleuettes dans l’arritre-boutique 
d’un orfévre, au lieu de cavalcader & 
la téte de son régiment ou de se 
plonger dans l'étude des réformes 
sociales. Notez que, personnellement, 
je sacrifierais tous les traités d’écon- 
omie politique pour le charme de deux 
grands yeux bleus. Mais, que diable! 
il ne faut pas que nous laissions de- 
viner de pareilles faiblesses & la mul- 
titude. Je vous l’ai répété souvent, 
Othon, le peuple qui est simple vous 
place sur un piédestal. A travers 
les fumées de son imagination, il se 
représente les rois comme des idoles 
impassibles, comme des @étres_ sur- 
humains. Ce n’est pas qu'il nous 
croie parfaits; il nous juge plus vol- 
ontiers méchants et cruels, mais il 
nous attribue des dégradations abom- 
inables, des vices monstrueux. Quand 
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il~s’apercoit par hasard que nous 
sommes des hommes comme les au- 
tres, que nous avons les mémes pas- 
sions, les mémes défauts, les mémes 
qualitiés, il s’indigne de nous obéir. 
Sa crainte, sa soumission, se changent 
en haine, en mépris, en révolte. 

De sorte qu'il vaut mieux, pour un 
prince, étre mauvais, despotique, in- 
juste, que de posséder de solides ver- 
tus mais de ne savoir pas en imposer & 
la foule par l’apparat et la représenta- 
tion. 

Voila pourquoi, mon enfant, votre 
aventure trop banale a terni votre pres- 
tige et vous a diminué aux yeux de la 
masse. Il] m’a été facile de mesurer & 
l'ironie des journaux hostiles le tort 
qu'elle vous a fait. 

Quel besoin aviez-vous de méler les 
parents & cette histoire? Ces Adler 
sont de riches bourgeois arrogants et 
vaniteux dont vous  n’obtiendrez 
aucune complaisance et qui s’ingénier- 
ont & nous jouer quelque vilain tour. 

— Que la jeune fille ait été de bonne 
foi, je n’en disconviens nullement. A 
dix-neuf ans, on est toujours ro- 
manesque et comme elle est fort 
jolie... 

— Je ne l’ai jamais vue, mais j’ai sa 
photographie jointe a votre dossier. 

— Puisqu’elle vous aime tant, il 
fallait agir auprés d’elle seule. Pour- 
quoi n’avoir pas confié & Strindberg, 
notre chambellan, votre secret? [1 
est fort adroit et d’une discrétion 
éprouvée. Avec quelques billets de 
mille... 

— J’insulte Mile Adler? Alors, si sa 
vertu est d’une telle intransigeance, il 
ne vous reste qu’un parti & prendre: y 
renoncer. 

— Comment, jamais? Aprés tout ce 
que je viens de vous dire, vous persistez 
a l’épouser. Ah! j’avais raison de 
prévoir la funeste obstination de notre 
race! Mais vous ne pouver pas vous 
passer de mon consentement et je vous 
le refuse. 
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_- Pourquoi? Parce que vous étes 
mon héritier, parce que dans quelques 
années, demain peut-étre, vous serez 


empereur et que Caroline Adler ne peut, © 


aux termes de !a Constitution, devenir 
impératrice. WD ’ailleurs, vous oubliez 
que vous étes fiancé & votre cousine 
Gertrude, la fille du roi de Souabe... 

— Je congois que vous ne l’aimiez 
pas. Elle est laide, noiraude et louche 
un peu. Je regrette que la nature l’ait 
créée telle. Mais, hélas! la beauté de- 
vient accessoire quand il s’agit de la 
raison d’Etat et de l’intérét supérieur 
des dynasties. En épousant Gertrude, 
vous vous assurez une puissante allian- 
ce vivement recherchée par les autres 
cours. L’histoire nous apprend, en 
effet, qu’il est nécessaire que la Souabe 
soit notre alliée pour ne pas étre notre 
ennemie. Nos diplomates ont né- 
gocié de longue main cette union 
qui cimentera l’amitié des deux 
nations. 

— La sécurité de votre pays exige ce 
sacrifice. Il est pénible, certes, mais 
notre naissance nous impose de‘lourds 
devoirs. Un prince doit songer au 
bonheur de tous avant de se préoccu- 
per du sien. 

— Si la couronne semble un pesant 
fardeau pour vos vingt-cing ans, que 
devrais-je dire, moi, qui ai trois fois vo- 
tre Age? Croyez-vous que je ne préfé- 
rerais pas étre un bourgeois qui vit 
familialement des jours obscurs et cal- 
mes? Bien des fois, j’ai envié le sort 
des petits boutiquiers assis sur le pas de 
leur porte en calotte grecque et en 
chaussons et qui lisent tranquillement 
les feuilles de l’opposition tandis que la 
ménagére dresse le couvert pour le re- 
pas du soir. Savez-vous, Othon, que 
souvent j’ai désiré troquer mon sceptre 
contre la gaule d’un des pécheurs qui 
pullulent au bord du fleuve? Ce plaisir 
inoffensif m’est interdit. L’empereur 
péchant & la ligne! Vous voyez d’ici 
les caricatures des illustrés! 


— Vous avez l’intention d’abandon- 
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ner vos droits au tréne! 


C’est impossi- 
ble. 


Vous disparu, notre race est 


éteinte. Qui régnera sur l’Illyrie? 


— Non, les peuples ne peuvent pas 
se gouverner eux-mémes. 

— Cette révolution que vous pré- 
voyez et qui peut nous chasser du pou- 
voir, n’est pas encore née. Je ne nie 
pas que les temps soient difficiles. Les 
socialistes gagnent du terrain, l’ob- 
struction augmente au Parlement. Les 
anarchistes s’agitent. Dans trois ré- 
unions secrétes, on a voté ma mort. 
Qu’importe. Si notre poste est dan- 
gereux, c’est une raison pour ne pas 
Vabandonner. Dieu a désigné notre 
famille pour conduire les peuples vers le 
terme obscur qu'il a fixé, il ne nous ap- 
partient pas de nous soustraire & ses 
desseins. 

— Seriez-vous lache, Othon? Que 
penseriez-vous d’un capitaine qui 
abandonnerait son navire parce qu'il 
pressent la tempéte? Je vous en prie, 
mon enfant, la passion ne peut vous 
aveugler au point de vous faire com- 
mettre une irréparable folie. Si les 
devoirs envers votre pays, envers le 
passé de votre race ne peuvent vous 
arréter, songez du moins au nouveau 
chagrin que vous allez infliger & votre 
grand-pére. N’ai-je donc pas eu, au 
cours de ma vie, assez de tragédies et 
de scandales? N’ai-je pas été assez 
cruellement frappé dans mes enfants? 
Pierre et Sigismond, emportés en 
quelques jours par la maladie; Jean, 
mon ainé, noyé accidentellement; votre 
pére, Georges, tué a la chasse & la 
suite de circonstances dont je ne pu 
éclaircir le mystére. Enfin, votre oncle, 
Karl, volontairement disparu depuis 
vingt ans, et qui proméne vers quelque 
désert lointain son dégofit de la vie et 
du pouvoir. Quant & vos tantes, l’une 
abrutie de dévotion, est entrée dans les 
ordres, et l’autre, mettant comme vous 
son amour au-dessus de sa dignité, 
parcourt le monde en compagnie d’un 
chanteur. Et voil& que vous aussi, 
Othon, le dernier des Abstaufen, vous 
en qui j’ai placé mon supréme espoir, 
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vous voulez vous enfuir comme un 
malfaiteur de ce tréne oi vous avez le 
droit de vous asseoir, m’abandonner, 
vieux et triste, dans la solitude de ce 
palais, parmi les vastes salles peuplées 
des fantémes de tous mes morts. 

— Othon, vous n’avez pas de coeur. 
Rien de ce qui n’est pas cette fille ne 
peut vous émouvoir. Prenez garde, je 
vous suppliais, je puis exiger. 

— Moi aussi, mes résolutions sont 
inébranlables. Jamais vous n’épou- 
serez Caroline Adler tant que je vivrai. 
Et, dés ce soir, je vous défends de re- 
mettre les pieds chez elle. 

— Othon, vous me bravez. Vous 
oubliez le respect que vous devez a 
mes cheveux blancs. Malheur & elle, 
si vous n’exécutez pas mes ordres. 
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—Craignez d’apprendre ce que je 
veux dire. Décidément, j'ai eu tort 
d’étre trop bon et d’arréter... 

Que désirez-vous, Strindberg? Je ne 
vous ai pas appelé. Un pli urgent? 
C’est bien, vous pouvez vous retirer. 

Oh! Caroline Adler est morte subite- 
ment ily a une heure! 

— Mais, Othon, je vous assure... 
je... Non, c’est impossible. J’avais dé- 
fendu expressément...Oh! la pauvre 
fille! A moins que... dans un excés de 
zéle...on ait devancé mes intentions. 

— Ne prononcez pas ce gros mot 
d’empoisonnement . et calmez-vous, 
Othon. Aprés tout, il vaut peut-étre 
mieux qu'il en soit ainsi. Pleurez, mon 
enfant, pleurez! Comme il est pesant, 
le fardeau impérial! 


we 


AN OLD BOOK 


ETWEEN its yellow leaves is pressed 
The sweetness of the years; 
Lo! here a purple violet 
Has stained them with her tears, 
And here the powdered petals breathe 


A delicate perfume, 


The haunting spirit of a rose 
That perished in its bloom. 


An autumn leaf, a spray of fern 
From summer’s tangled dell, 

And like a finis at the end 
A withered immortelle. 

Sad is the tale the book contains, 
But sadder still, I ween, 

The old romance of love and pain 
That lies in dust between. 


MiInNA IRVING. 


GENEROUS 


66 © her husband is dead! 
“Yes; every night.” 


Did he leave her much?” 





THE STALKING HORSE 


By Van Tassel Sutphen 


RS. CHASE, in dressing-robe 
and slippers, contemplated 
the sea-coal fire with dreamy 

content. How good it was to get out of 
one’s stiff clothes and have plenty of 
time in which to do nothing whatever! 
And what an astonishing touch Elise 
had with a brush and comb—oh, if such 
a treasure of a maid were really her 
own! Mrs. Chase turned her head this 
way and that to get the full value of 
those comforting ministrations; if she 
had been a cat she would have purred 
loudly. 

There was a knock at the door 
connecting with an adjoining room. 
“May I come in?’ asked Vally Thayer, 
and followed the words in person. The 
light frown that had momentarily con- 
tracted Mrs. Chase’s countenance was 
mysteriously replaced by a welcoming 
smile, a process akin to that of the 
familiar dissolving view. 

“Yes, do,” she answered amiably. 
Miss Thayer found a low chair on the 
opposite side of the fireplace and 
comfortably disposed herself therein. 

“What a lot of hair you have!” she 
remarked, with frank admiration. 

Mrs. Chase sighed. “An expen- 
sive luxury, my dear, when you can’t 
afford a maid to care for it; something 
like having hereditary gout and no 
cellar with which to keep it up.” She 
laughed jarringly. “Really, I ought 
never to visit if I had any regard for 
my peace of mind. A week here at the 
Towers is enough to poison my exist- 
ence for six months.” 

Miss Thayer flushed and murmured 
an inarticulate nothing; she had always 
possessed and enjoyed the little luxu- 
ries of life without thinking much about 
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them. Now, however, the conscious- 
ness seemed a guilty one. 

“That will do,”’ said Mrs. Chase. She 
jumped up with a little yawn and 
stretched herself unaffectedly. Then 
she dropped down on the big white 
bearskin rug and kicked away her 
slippers—but no, the phrase is an un- 
graceful one and implies the same of 
the act; with Mrs. Chase the process 
was rather a disengagement—artistic, 
— like everything else that she 

id. 

“Give me that armful of pillows,” 
she commanded. “Behind my back 
—so. You can go now, Elise. The 
hot water at ten, as usual.” The maid 
courtesied and retired. Mrs. Chase 
looked up at her guest with sleepy, half- 
closedeyes. ‘They all call me Pussy,” 
she murmured. “And they are nearer 
right than they think.” 

Miss Thayer made a gesture of dis- 
sent; this side of her friend’s character 
was not unknown to her, but she pre- 
ferred to disbelieve in its reality. 
“Don’t, Lisa,” she said. 

“But I am a cat,” returned Mrs, 
Chase, with quiet conviction. It 
amused her to arouse this zealous parti- 
sanship; there was undeniable piquancy 
in using truth itself as a screen, and the 
real face is, after all, the most impene- 
trable of masks. “ Beware of my claws, 
Vally, if ever we chance to hunt upon 
the same trail.” 

Miss Thayer paatiaieil to change the 
subject. ‘‘ They tell me that this is the 
largest house party they have ever had 
here,” she said. ‘“‘We could manage a 
respectable parterre circle of our own, 
if need be.” 

“The queen bee is sure to be well 
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attended whenever she chooses to go 
afield. Tell me, Vally, what does it 
feel like to be the MacGregor and always 
sit at the head of the table?” 

“Lisa! You are too absurd.” 

“The ball at your foot and every 
man holding out his hand—both hands. 
The prospect is too dazzling for a widow 
of uncertain age and still more un- 
certain future to contemplate with 
equanimity. Your innumerable con- 
quests——”’ 

“Conquests!”’ repeated the girl 
scornfully. ‘But that implies a con- 
test, and these gentlemen make it a 
point of honor to lay down their arms 
without firing a gun.” 

“Still, they are useful in the ensem- 
ble—captives at the chariot wheels. 
Don’t attempt to be blasé with me, 
miss; remember that you’ve got your 
hair down and it is half-after one o’clock 
in the morning. You are a woman 
and every scalp counts——” 

“For just nothing; it’s horrid of you, 
Lisa, to talk this way.” 

“So? Then the wind does blow con- 


trary at times for even the universally 
fortunate Miss Valentine Thayer? I 


have it! Mordecai sits at the gate.” 

“Mordecai?” 

“Otherwise known as the ‘Eligible.’ 
In language to be understanded of the 
common: people—Mr. Graeme Hamil- 
ton.” 

“So you think that Mr. Hamilton is 
my crumpled roseleaf. He certainly 
pays me no attention whatever. I like 
him all the better for it.” 

“Ah, but it’s a question of rivalry, 
my queen, and that is the one thing 
which, in your heart of hearts, you will 
never brook. Mr. Hamilton serves, 
as his mistress, no less a personage than 
Star-eyed Science. And he is faithful 
—unto death.” 

“How ridiculous you can be, Lisa! 
I’ve heard that he went in for things 
rather seriously.” 

“The whole gamut. How to tell 
the cut flowers—prices included—and 
the Brooklyn Bridge trolley-cars; wild 
life among the roof-gardens; North 
River ferryboats that I have known— 
vou can’t mention a single one of the 
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age and royal roads to learning that 
r. Hamilton has not traveled over and 
over again. Just at present his line 
is photography—not the push-button 
kind, if you please, but the real, pro- 
fessional article. He has dozens of 
cameras and he spends a fortune for 
lenses—perfectly insane upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“I might ask him to take my tin- 
type,” said Miss Thayer, with an ex- 
pression wholly innocent. 

“Not if you value it. Don’t you 
understand, my dear, that this is the 
important business of life with Mr. 
Hamilton? They say that he has a 
marvelous collection of pictures—they 
say, I repeat, for no one has actually 
seen them. Isn’t it absurd?” 

“What—to have a serious interest 
in something that is something? I 
think it is perfectly splendid. He 
doesn’t have to play bridge.” 

“Tf I could believe that I’d go in for 
it myself. Fortunate and happy Mr. 
Hamilton!” 

“He is independent, certainly.” 

“Of everything and everybody—in- 
cluding the adorable Miss Thayer.” 

“I am going to bed,” announced 
that young woman, with sudden de- 
cision. “Do you know that it is after 
two o’clock, Lisa Chase?” 

“Really! Well, good night, child. 
So lovely of you to happenin. By the 
way, you can get one of those four-by- 
five cameras in the village—at Hen- 
derson’s—for only twelve dollars,” 

To this suggestion Miss Thayer made 
no reply unless the abrupt closing of 
the door could be construed into a 
negative one. Mrs. Chase, with an 
enigmatical smile, settled back among 
her pillows. 


Miss Thayer was a surprisingly early 
riser the next morning, and she was on 
the porch when Carson drove past in the 
mail cart on his way to the post-office. 

“Won't you take me to the village?” 
she called out, and the groom, some- 
what astonished but ready—with every- 
one else—to oblige Miss Thayer in all 
things, assented promptly. “I want to 
make a purchase at Henderson’s and I 
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haven’t had my breakfast,” she ex- 
plained smilingly. 

Carson made the trip in remarkably 
fast time. 


Mr. Graeme Hamilton, laden down 
with camera box, tri and plate- 
carrier, stopped short to behold an 
unwonted spectacle, that of a very 
pretty girl wrestling with the mys- 
teries of a commercial photographic 
apparatus. ‘Why, it’s Miss Thayer!” 
he said aloud, and hurried on. ‘‘ What 
is the trouble?” he asked kindly. 

Miss Thayer turned with just the 
suspicion of a blush on her fair cheeks. 
“Oh, Mr. Hamilton!” she exclaimed. 
In her hand she held the rubber com- 
pression bulb operating the trigger. 
“T can’t get this—this atomizer to 
work,” she explained plaintively. 

Graeme Hamilton smiled. “You 
haven’t set the shutter,” he said. 
“This way—don’t you see?”’ 

Miss Thayer blushed again. 
only a beginner,” she faltered. 
stupid of me!” 

“Not at all. 


e I’m 
oe So 


What were you think- 
ing of taking? Oh, yes; that vista 
through the pines to the water. Very 
pretty. Now you want your largest 
stop, and the time—let me see. It’s 
a trifle cloudy and the light at this 
time of year is lacking in the actinic 
rays—compared to a summer day, 
you understand. We'll try it at three- 
quarters of a second. How about 
your focus? You must get the picture 
in the finder—that’s it. Now hold 
the camera perfectly steady, pressed 
against the body. Be sure it’s level; 
then squeeze the bulb gently. Do you 
think you understand?” 

“Oh, yes, and thank you so much. 
Shall I take the picture now?” 

“You ought to have some iife in it. 
I'll go and stand by the stile. Just 
call to me when you are ready.” 

Miss Thayer, trembling with excite- 
ment, held the camera at charge; she 
gazed intently into the finder and was 
presently gratified to discover therein 
the knickerbocker presentment of her 
instructor. ‘“‘Now,” she called, and 
pressed the bulb. 
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Mr. Hamilton returned and took 
the camera into his own hands. 

“Immediately after ing an ex- 
posure,” he explained, “you should 
turn the next section of film into 
position. Otherwise you are sure to . 
forget and try to take two pictures on 
the same plate. You twist this key 
until the number ‘2’ appears in the 
little red window at the back, and so 
on for every succeeding picture until 
the reel is run off.” 

Miss Thayer listened with eager in- 
terest. ‘‘How fascinating!” she ex- 
claimed. “I don’t wonder that it 
should be something of a—er—fad 
with you. And what a beautiful camera 
you have!—there must be all sorts of 
things to learn about that extraordi- 
nary mechanism.” 

“Tris diaphragms and wide-angle 
lenses? Oh, yes; I possess all the re- _ 
finements of the art. Then there is 
work with the telephoto attachment— 
that is fascinating!” 

“Do you develop your own—what is 
it you call them?—oh, negatives?” 

Mr. Hamilton hesitated perceptibly. 
“TI used to,” he said. 

“If only it didn’t stain your fingers 
so horribly. But here I am taking up 
your time, when, of course, you have 
unnumbered photographic projects in 
mind. Please go and leave me to my 
own devices. I shall manage beauti- 
fully now.” 

Mr. Hamilton surveyed the clouding 
sky doubtfully. ‘It isn’t a very good 
light,” he said, “and I haven’t my 
number two lens along. I think I'd 
rather sit here and smoke a pipe.” 

The pine needles were thick and 
soft and the air was delicious for all 
that it was mid-February and a 
cloudy day. But this was South 
Carolina and the heart of the wonder- 
ful, fragrant, long-leafed pine woods. 
This is the true outdoors where one 
never consciously thinks of either heat 
or cold. 

The conversation, at the beginning 
vigorously restricted to subjects of 
purely photographic import, had grad- 
ually found a wider channel, and 
“hypo” and “solio” print were for- 
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gotten. Miss Thayer looked at her 
watch and exclaimed: 

“It is nearly luncheon-time! What 
could we have been thinking of? A 
whole morning wasted—of course, I 
mean for you, m’sieu’.” 

“Pardon me,” said Hamilton pon- 
derously. ‘‘The proper study of man- 
kind is woman. baly I hadn't realized 
the truth of that observation before, 
and so took up with the inferior sub- 
stitute of photography.” 

“Really, Mr. Graeme Hamilton, 
you are coming on,” said Miss Thayer 
—mentally. Outwardly she smiled a 
little dreamily and Hamilton found 
the expression tremendously fetching. 
They rose to their feet. 

“But before we go,” said Miss 
Thayer, “I want you to do something 
for me. You are to take a picture of 
that same view toward the lake with 
this superlative camera of yours and I 
will be the life, as you call it. I shall 
have a useful object-lesson in compar- 
ing the two prints.” 

Again that barely perceptible hesi- 
tation on the part of Mr. Graeme 
Hamilton; he even started on an ex- 
cuse, but she cut him short. 

“Why, there’s the sun out again. 
Please do, Mr. Hamilton.” 

He had no recourse but to obey; the 
exposure was duly made and they 
started for the house still engaged in 
amicable converse. 

Mrs. Chase, preparing to make her 
triumphant entrance for the day upon 
the domestic boards, happened to 
glance out of her bedroom window 
and saw the couple coming up the 
driveway. And she also saw and 
recognized the small object in Miss 
Thayer’s hand. 

“Vally Thayer! Yousnake!” The 
words came sibilantly through her 
clenched teeth. ‘Oh, I deserve it 
right enough,” she continued grimly. 
“The breakfast-in-your-room habit is 
insidious—sooner or later one is sure 
to be left at the post. If only—if only 
—gods! What a silly fool I was! To 

t the weapon into the girl’s very 

ands—my own weapon!” 

She took from the drawer of her dress- 
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ing-table a small box bound in morocco 
leather; she laid it on the hearthstone 
and smashed at it vindictively with the 
poker. Twice she missed, but the 
third blow caught it fairly; from the 
disjecta membra that presently strewed 
the floor it became apparent that the 
object had. been a folding pocket 
camera of celebrated design. Then 
Mrs. Chase sailed down to luncheon 
as balmy and frilly as ever, to use 
Bob Alsop’s admiring adjectives. A 
remarkable woman, and she contrived 
to make Miss Thayer’s ears burn when 
they exchanged morning greetings in 
the hall below. 

“Such enterprise! I never could 
have believed it of you, Vally dear. 
And you actually posed—if that is 
the correct photographic term—for 
a neophyte to Mr. Hamilton. How 
clever!” 

“But I don’t care,” said Miss 
Thayer, defiantly confronting her 
flushed image in the glass. She had 
escaped to her own room to make her- 
self presentable for luncheon. “It 
was a perfectly fair thing to do, for he’s 
the nicest man here, and I was deter- 
mined to find it out. Lisa Chase zs a 
cat.” 

After luncheon there was a riding 
party on for the Gap, and Graeme 
Hamilton rather astonished his hostess 
by asking for a mount. “Oh, the 
photography can wait,” he said care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You can’t do much on these 
gray days.” 

So he rode, and most of the way 
at Vally Thayer’s bridle-rein. Mrs. 
Chase would have vowed vengeance, 
but there is no advantage in the useless 
expenditure of emotional force, and so 
far as she could see there was nothing 
to be done. Mr. Hamilton was the 
eligible of eligibles, and Vally Thayer 
was Vally Thayer—enough said. “But 
if only—if only ‘ 


Now the rain that came on that night 
was the beginning of a full four days’ 
deluge. It was hard on the house 
party; that awful gulf between 
luncheon and five-o’clock tea may be- 
come impossible even to bridge, and 
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there was no squash court at the 
Towers. 

Toward the end of the fourth 
afternoon Miss Thayer felt herself 
growing desperate of mind. “If Lisa 
Chase says another word to me I 
shall walk over and bite her,’ she 
murmured under her breath. 

Apparently Graeme Hamilton must 
have seen his opportunity in her face, 
for he boldly proposed a tramp 
down to the village. ‘Raincoats 
and rubber boots,” he suggested. 
“Oh, what if we do get wet—who 
cares?”’ 

“Not I,” assented Miss Thayer 
gleefully, and ran off for her things. 

Mrs. Chase watched them disappear 
in the misty distance; there was a 
suggestive hint of friendly intimacy 
in the way the two figures leaned 
toward each other; an echo of the 
girl's clear laugh floated back. 
“H’m!” said Mrs. Chase, still rigidly 
suppressive of all futile feeling. Then 
her eye happened to fall upon a square 
box lying in a corner of the bench at 
the door side. It was Vally Thay- 
er’s camera just as she had left it 
three days ago. Mrs. Chase pounced 
upon it and retired to the seclusion of 
her own apartments. 


Miss Thayer and Mr. 
walked cheerfully onward through the 


Hamilton 


storm. It was splendidly exhila- 
rating, the rain driving straight in 
their faces and the wind roughing up 
their hair with his careless hand. 

“Come on,” called the girl over her 
shoulder, and raced along the wood- 
land road, flopping recklessly through 
the shallow pools. “It’s almost as 
good as going in wading again,” she 
declared breathlessly as Hamilton 
caught up with her. 

“Your skirt is soaking wet,’’ he 
said rebukingly. 

“T don’t care; please don’t make 
me want to care,” she pleaded. “It’s 
just for this little while; then back 
again to dress parade and cross-pur- 
poses.” 

“As you like it. I will come play 
with you myself.” He seized a branch 
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of the laurel bush under which they 
were passing and shook it vigorously; 
a very creditable substitute for a 
shower bath followed. 

seal she gasped and retaliated in 
kin 


“Tt was like the bathroom fights 
that we children used to have,” said 
Miss Thayer reminiscently as they 
started forward again. “They always 
began with someone throwing a wet 
sponge; there’s an irresistible diablerie 
in the way it squashes against the wall. 
After that—the deluge. What fun!” 

“But no jam for supper. Don’t 
forget the consequences.” 

“Oh, I’m ready enough to pay the 
piper,” she retorted. ‘I always make 
my amusements worth what they cost 
me.” 

You are fortunate, my 

“Look over there. It is actually 
clearing off. Say that it is.” 

“It is clearing off,” he repeated 
obediently. 

“Tomorrow I can go in for my 
photography again. You, m’sieu’, 
will doubtless be in ecstasies.”’ 

“First lessons in the photographic 
course will be resumed at precisely— 
Look out! Don’t trust that guard- 
rail # 

They were crossing the branch— 
Anglice, creek—on a footbridge con- 
sisting of a single cypress log, squared 
on the top side and guarded by a flim- 
sily constructed hand-rail. The stream, 
swollen by the four days’ incessant rain, 
was in flood. Miss Thayer led the way 
and had stopped to gaze at the torrent; 
unthinkingly she leaned her full weight 
against the rail. 

They were in the water at almost 
the same instant, and Hamilton man- 
aged to grab the girl as he jumped. 
Fortunately the water was not much 
above his waist; in that current and 
encumbered with his heavy clothing 
and boots he could not have swum a 
stroke. Even as it was he found great 
difficulty in maintaining his equilib- 
rium; at any moment he might lose 
his footing, and then inevitably they 
must be swept away, carried down 
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into some deep pocket and there 
drowned. He glanced upstream; a 
dozen big logs, flotsam from some 
overflowed sawmill yard, were beat- 
ing down upon them. “Let go!’ he 
shouted, and literally threw himself 
backward into the stream; the eddy 
floated them within arm’s length of 
the bank. With his free hand Hamil- 
ton caught a projecting root that held. 

The whole affair had not lasted 
above a minute; it was even difficult to 
realize that they had been in any 
danger. 

Miss Thayer laughed hysterically. 
“At the end of the water fight,’’ she 
gasped, ‘“‘someone always got pushed 
into the bathtub with all her clothes 
on; generally me. Then nurse ap- 
peared and there was a drum-head 
court-martial. With bed for the sen- 
tence,’”’ she concluded more soberly. 

Hamilton had seized both her hands 
in his. “Vally!’’ he said determinedly. 
*Vally!” 

She broke away from him. “Don’t!” 
she said. 

“But why?” 

“ Because.” 

To this argument there could be 
obviously no rejoinder, and they hur- 
ried onward in silence. 

At Hamilton’s briefly expressed sug- 
gestion they attempted to effect an 
unobserved entrance by a side door and 
so up by the small stairway leading to 
the billiard-room. But quite unex- 
pectedly Mrs. Chase appeared to the 
culprits on the upper landing. “Well, 
you two!” she exclaimed, and surveyed 
them dispassionately. “What a lot of 
cold water someone has been throwing! 
Vally might be a model for Arethusa 
dissolving into her fountain.” 

“We are ruining the rug,” broke in 
Hamilton, and forthwith the twain 
sped in opposite directions down the 
corridor. Mrs. Chase reflected ear- 
nestly upon the significance of that 
vivid blush mounting to the very roots 
of the girl’s fair hair. ‘‘ Washable col- 
ors,” she murmured discontentedly. 
“And youth is always saved.” 

Miss Thayer stood and dripped upon 
the tiled floor of her bathroom, await- 
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ing the arrival of her maid. “I 
couldn't, I couldn’t,” she said aloud. 
“Not until I had the chance to con- 
fess. about that horrid camera. But 
how on earth to do it?” 


No solution of the problem pre- 


sented itself at dinner, and throughout 
the evening not a single word was 
exchanged between Miss Valentine 
Thayer and Mr. Graeme Hamilton. 
Mrs. Chase watched the progress of 
the comedy with keen interest, and at 
times with rising hopes. 


A beautiful morning and a superb 
day for photographic work. Miss 
Thayer’s uncomfortable imaginings 
vanished like April snow under the sun- 
shine. “The explanation can take 
care of itself,” she thought confidently. 
“T’ll let it come naturally, just as it 
will. No, Marion, you needn’t bother 
about bringing me up a tray this 
morning; I shall go to the breakfast- 
room.” 

It appeared that Mr. Hamilton had 
breakfasted very early that morning, 
but he was not in evidence about the 
house, and Miss Thayer felt unac- 
countably disappointed. Surely he 
could not have misunderstood her so 
utterly, and there was the lesson in 
photography. Finally she went in 
search of her camera, found it on the 
hall seat and started out on her own 
account. 

The boathouse, with its thatched 
roof, was a picturesque object, and 
Miss Thayer determined to take it. 
*She was pleased to find that she re- 
membered so perfectly all the details 
of the process, and upon its comple- 
tion she took her tablets and set down 
two entries: No. 1, view of the lake; 
No. 2, boathouse. “That shows ex- 
actly what and how many I’ve done,” 
she reflected, well pleased with her own 
ingenuity. “No fear now of getting 
the labels of my sunsets and hay- 
stacks mixed up after the fashion of 
the ordinary amateur.” 

Miss Thayer found herself within 
sight of the house once more, and, ac- 
cording to her record, she had still to 
take views Nos. 9,10, 11 and 12. “I 
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might as well use this film up,” she 
decided, ‘‘and then send it in to Hen- 
derson’s to be developed. So every- 
thing goes.” 

Two of the greyhounds came leaping 
down the sloping lawn to meet her, and 
she promptly snapped them. Uncle 
Cobus, riding up from the quarters 
with a basket of eggs, obligingly posed 
his venerable mule before the camera, 
and received the gracious promise of a 
print so soon as the film should be 
developed. For No. 11 the sundial was 
a manifestly interesting subject, and 
down it went on the ivory tablets. 

A shout from the terrace attracted 
Miss Thayer’s attention, and she looked 
up. All the members of the house 
party were there; hastily they began 
grouping themselves in appropriate at- 
titudes upon the steps. 

“This is the opportunity of your 
photographic life,” said Bobby Alsop 
solemnly. ‘We wish to be taken in a 
group; such an ensemble of youth, in- 
telligence and beauty, in all probabil- 
ity, will never again be presented to the 


camera’s critical eye.” 
Miss Thayer assented 

Hamilton stood at the bottom of the 

steps smoking a cigarette and looking 


smilingly. 


as inscrutable asever. Well, she could 
show him what she could do; her 
nerves seemed surprisingly steady. 

*‘All over,” she announced as the 
shutter snapped and Hamilton stepped 
forward to meet her. “That finishes 
the film,” she said cheerfully. “I’ve 
taken eleven shots and managed beau- 
tifully.” 

“I watched you make the last four 
exposures,” he said. 

“Well, I didn’t make any mistakes,” 
she retorted defiantly. 

“No; only mn 

“Only what?” 

“You've forgotten every time to turn 
in a new section of film.” 

Miss Thayer colored. “I put them 
all down on my tablets,” she said, 
conscious that the defense was a piti- 
fully weak one. 

Hamilton took the camera into his 
own hands. “It’s a mistake all ‘be- 
ginners are likely to make,” he an- 
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swered gravely. “But hullo! There’s 
no number visible at all. Could you 
possibly have wound it off? With 
your permission—it’s a safety film, you 
know, and can be removed dn the 
light.”” He sat down on the steps and 
unlocked the case. ‘Why, there’s no 
film here! And oh, I say!’ He tried 
to replace the cover, but it was too 
late, and three objects fell out—a pow- 
der-puff, a small mirror and a book 
bound in yellow paper, the “ThéAatre 
Complet de Eugéne Labiche, Vol. VII.” 

Mrs. Chase picked up the book. 
“Why, it’s my copy of Labiche!”’ she 
exclaimed ingenuously. ‘‘ Where did 
you get it, Vally?” 

This was a master stroke; the soli- 
tary gun that Miss Thayer might have 
fired in reprisal was effectually spiked. 

Nobody laughed; the electricity in 
the air was perceptible even to Bobby 
Alsop. “There comes the post,” said 
the hostess, frank relief in her voice; 
and a general exodus followed. Ham- 
ilton did not move, and Miss Thayer 
obeyed his look. 

“T have a confession to make,” he 
began stolidly. ‘‘There was a time, 
several years ago, when I did go in 
rather extensively for photography. 
But .I grew tired of it; since then— 
well, it has served as a convenient 
cover on more than one occasion. 
When one has the misfortune of being 
easily bored self-preservation becomes 
the highest law. After a week with a 
house party there comes a time when, 
if Reason is not to topple from her 
throne, one must get into the hinter- 
land and just yell. For such an emer- 
gency my good old camera is the best 
possible ticket-of-leave. When I met 
you at the lake.-Tuesday the fit was on 
me, and if you had been privileged to 
examine the contents of my photo- 


‘graphic apparatus you could have 


found them to consist of a flask and a 
couple of sandwiches. That makes us 
quits, doesn’t it? Only I’m sorry— 
so ” 

“That everyone should have seen 
what a pitiful-looking object my 
stalking horse really was,” finished 
the girl. Her face was pale, but her 
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eyes were hard and bright; they gazed 
at him steadily. 

Hamilton made a gesture of dis- 
sent. “Oh, bother!” he said impa- 
tiently. 

Mrs. Chase appeared on the terrace 
above them. “Luncheon is ready, 
you people,” she announced, and 
they followed her in obediently. That 
afternoon Hamilton went north by 
the limited. 

“T needn’t have let him think me 
se so despicable a creature,’’ re- 
ected Miss Thayer a little dreamily. 
“That powder-puff!” 

The same evening she went to Mrs. 
Chase’s room. “I’ve come to return 
your Labiche,” said Miss Thayer 
briefly. “It was rather catty of you, 
Lisa.” 

““Miow!”’ retorted Mrs. Chase, with 
exquisite insolence. Yet when the 
girl had gone the elder woman sighed; 
she had been as fond of Vally Thayer 
as she could be of anyone, and it had 
been an absolutely barren victory— 
ashes in the mouth. 

Mrs. -Chase left the next morning 
by the early train, thereby dispensing 
with the formality of all-around fare- 
wells. But later in the day Miss 
Thayer received through the house- 
keeper a small package that Mrs. 
Chase had left for her. It contained 
no word of message, merely a cartridge 
of photographic films. Vally looked 
at it puzzled, and tossed it into a 
drawer; she had given up the pursuit 
of the photographic art. 

A day later an idea occurred to her 
and she took the roll down to Hen- 
derson’s. “I think there may be 
one picture on it,” she explained. 
“If you will be kind enough to de- 
velop that and never mind about the 
rest of the film.” 

It turned out to be a really excel- 
lent picture of the vista through the 
pines and down to the lake, and the 
presentment of Mr. Graeme Hamilton 
was unmistakable. Miss Thayer con- 
sidered at some length; then she in- 
closed the print in a plain envelope 
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and addressed it to Mr. Hamilton 


himself. After it was gone she re- 
gretted her action and tried, unavail- 
ingly, to reclaim the package. 


“As though it could or did make 
any difference to me,” said Hamilton. 
He had posted suddenly back to the 
Towers; bit by bit the whole story 
had come out, and they had naturally 
agreed upon a happy ending for it. 
“A stalking horse is a stalking horse, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not quite,” retorted Miss Thayer, 
with spirit. “Of course a woman 
can’t make the running in the open, 
man-fashion, but just the same her 
still-hunt has its ethics. How am I 
going to make you understand it?— 
the distinction, I mean. If there 
had never been any film in that 
eamera from the very beginning— 
as a certain person tried to make you 
think—I could never have looked you 
in the face again.” 

“Generally the man is only too 
happy to be caught to bother about 
the details,” observed Hamilton. 

“ But it’s only the woman who plays 
fair who can hold what she captures. 
And that’s all that really counts.” 

“Just one other thing, Vally. When 
I pulled you out of the water and our 
eyes met and I spoke your name, I 
told you all and more than I did ten 
minutes ago. You know that, don’t 
you?” 

e Yes.”’ 

“Then, ethics apart, what was 
behind that dreadful ‘don’t’?”’ 

“Because.” 

“That’s what you said at the time, 
and naturally I despaired. Now I 
want to know.” 

“There was once a man,” said Miss 
Thayer, ‘““who went out to hunt the 
bear. He had a perfectly splendid 
time of it until the bear turned around 
and began to hunt him.” 

“TI accept the explanation,” 
Hamilton. 

And since he was only a man, after 
all, he was not ill pleased with it. 
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By Kate Jordan 


foundly constant man. He 

did not realize it. This attri- 
bute was like the marrow of his spine, 
vital and unconsidered. It was con- 
stancy cemented into habit which 
made him an inmate of Mrs. Whimple’s 
boarding-house for eighteen years, 
without his changing his seat at the 
table or his first-floor back room. 
During that time he had never varied 
his breakfast except in the matter of 
fruit, which changed with the season. 
Robert never changed. The same 
vice of habit had kept him with the 
firm of Burritt & Patterson, a big 
department shop on Broadway, for 
twelve years. There he had sat through 
the many duplicated days, making out 
memoranda on small slips of paper and 
answering the inquiries of a line of 
orris-scented, petted, garrulous and 
sometimes rude shoppers. 

But when his first reserve was split 
like a shell a few people had been 
privileged to make discoveries about 
Robert Twigg. They found he was 
neither an uninspired clod nor a fool 
with a profound manner. An English 
actor, who during a season had come 
for his tea and marmalade breakfasts 
to Mrs. Whimple’s, once described him 
to a chum at the theatre as they both 
stood under the gaslight rubbing in 
the grease paint: . 

“That American clerk I told you of 
is really extraordinary. He looks like 
a bounder, has reddish hair in a thin 
scallop on his forehead, and small, 
heavy eyes, and his life is as dull as 
the life of a grocer’s horse; but the 
fellow has really an unusual imagina- 
tion. He’s bubbling with romance. 
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He knows the poets by heart. He 
knows all that’s going on in the world 
of art. He sees only the best plays, 
from gallery seats. You should hear 
him on Shakespeare. My eye! he 
made me sit up. And what a sense 
of beauty—a sunset at the end of a 
street, a flower, a picture—well—you 
should have heard what he’s said of 
them. Why, the fellow lives in his 
dreams. He’s a Claude Melnotte in- 
side of him, he is, indeed.” 

But Robert had this beauty and art 
and intelligence superficially, like so 
much floating driftwood, not deep 
enough in his character to form an oar 
to push him to accomplishment. Then 
he was in the grip of habit. Most im- 
portant of all he was handicapped by a 
commonplace personality, for to look 
like a barber and be the fraction of an 
inch under five feet can be a tragedy in 
the life of a man. No woman had 
loved Robert Twigg. 

One day the world changed for him. 
A new girl came to work at Burritt & 
Patterson’s, and was placed behind the 
veiling counter. Chance or fate, or 
whatever it is that looks after the set- 
tings of the human drama, had ‘noted 
that the veiling counter was close to 
the plate-glass window behind which 
Robert wrote on a small pad of paper 
all day long in fine Spencerian script. 
He was made aware of her arrival by a 
whisper in his ear from Reynolds, who 
looked after the exchanges and who 
was something of a wag. 

“‘Seen the new girl in the veilings? 
A peach! Makes the whole bunch of 
stage beauties look like a lot of two- 
spots. A corker! There she is. Gee 
whiz—I’m for her!” 
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Robert obeyed Reynolds’s excited 
nudge and looked up. All he said was: 

“Very pretty. You seldom see a 
blonde as fair as that.”’ 

“And a real blonde,’’ Reynolds con- 
tinued, with an air of personal triumph; 
“none of your peroxide daisies there. 
I’m a regular Sherlock Holmes about 
paints and dyes and all that muck. 
They can’t escape my eagle eye—the 
drug stores can’t turn out that shade. 
Bet you fifty cents I know all she’s tell- 
ing about herself by tonight.” He 
paused to do a few clog-dance steps. 
“Take me?” 

“No,” said Robert, and went on 
writing. But his heart was lighter. 
During the day he gave quick, furtive 
glances at the new girl. 

“‘She’s like moonlight,” he thought. 
“‘ Her hair’s like the silvery floss around 
corn. What color are her 
eyes? It doesn’t matter—they are 
deep and mysterious. . How 
white her skin is! Her mouth 
is like a little flower uncurling and just 
the color of coral. . How 
beautiful her throat is! She’s 
right to wear such a low little collar— 
her throat is so slender and round, as 
soft and white as the breast of a bird. 

. There’s crape on her dress— 
that’s why her smile comes so seldom 
and is a little sad. What a 
refined, attentive air she has as she lis- 
tens to the customers. How 
they stare at her and speak to one an- 
other aside. They are talking about 
her beauty. She seems so unconscious 
of it. She’s like a young princess. 

Her name ought to be Dolores 
or Juliet or Perdita. How 
beautiful the line of her chin is. 

There never was such a perfect little 
nose. . . She’s like a flower in 
the twilight. 7 

His thoughts ran this way through the 
day. The first vague glamour of ro- 
mance tempered the business crudities 
and kept them from absorbing him in 
the customary way. It was after six 
and they were clearing their desks 
when Reynolds spoke of her again. 

“Well, I’ve got things pat—I said 
I would. I’m a _ wonder. Listen: 
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Name, Mary Clement (I'll call her 
Mamie). Age, twenty-two. Unmar- 
ried. Nationality, English. Arrived 
three weeks ago on the Britannic. 
Orphan. Lives with married sister in 
Pelham. There you are—sounds like 
something for the Rogues’ Gallery, but 
it’s straight. Miss Donaghue told me. 
The girls are wild about her. They’ll 
just make a queen of her, though she 
does make them all look like rem- 
nants.” 

Robert had only one regret. Mary 
was not a romantic name. As he 
walked home just as he had walked for 
twelve years, he did not see the gray 
streets, and only habit made him pause 
at Mrs. Whimple’s. He had been 
wishing all the way that the new girl’s 
name had been Annabel, like Annabel 
Lee, or Byron’s Haidee, or the English 
Maud of Tennyson—‘‘queen lily and 
rose in one.”” But when he looked at 
the back of his Webster’s Dictionary 
that night and found that Mary meant 
“star of the sea’’ he was comforted. 
He realized that the name had been 
used so universally because it was beau- 
tiful. He said it over several times, 
giving the two syllables softly and 
slowly. It became like a new name 
to him, and it meant “star of the sea.” 

“She is like a white, clear star, and 
she has come over the sea from a far 
land,”’ he said. 

This made him think of England as 
he filled his pipe and sat by the open 
window looking out on clothes-lines, 
sheds, the windows of the bparding- 
houses in the next street; partially con- 
scious, too, that an accordion, a flute 
and three different coon songs were 
making havoc of what might have been 
a peaceful twilight peeping between 
the roofs. He felt an understanding 
and delight in England because he 
knew Dickens and Thackeray so well 
and because of certain lectures with 
stereopticon views which he had at- 

tended. He had dreamed of going 
there one day and driving in a hansom 
through a fog, of really seeing the lions 
on Trafalgar Square, the jewels in the 
Tower, the Golden Cross Hotel, still 
standing, where David Copperfield had 
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met Steerforth. But he knew now he 
never would. It was very pleasant to 
think that Mary had seen all these 
things and many more. Perhaps some 
day she would tell him about England, 
about London most of all. 

But the thought made him nervous. 
He was so shy with all women—ex- 
cept Mrs. Whimple—it was like a dis- 
ease. The keenest suffering he knew 
was having to speak to a woman except 
on business. The social life of the 
boarding-house was a sealed book to 
him. He went up and down the stairs 
furtively, entering the dining-room 
with every nerve taut as he gave a 
vague, circular nod to certain azure, 
pink or white splashes that meant 
women, and afterward hurried away, 
darting into his own room like a cul- 
prit if he heard the rustle of skirts. 
So to be bold enough to think of 
speaking to Mary startled him. The 
feeling died away, leaving him humble. 
He would never speak to her, never. 
He felt sure of that. If other women 
seemed appalling just because they 
were women, what of this divinity, the 
first really beautiful human creature he 
had ever seen? He felt sure he would 
never speak to her. But it would bea 
pleasure to watch her all day long and 
think of her at night. 

During two months this happiness 
was his. He did not once meet her 
eyes. He avoided such a possibility. 
If she had looked directly at him at 
other times he could have meant to 
her only a busy, narrow-shouldered 
clerk, with hair scant on top, the in- 
door pallor, set lips and constantly low- 
ered eyes. Nature had given Robert 
a pastel-colored personality; he him- 
self finished the work by further self- 
effacement, appearing, except to a sa- 
cred few—of whom Mrs. Whimple was 
chief—as a human machine, working 
and pausing at stated hours. 

Reynolds’s audacity tore the skin 
from his shyness at times, Reynolds 
attacking and he defending his sensi- 
tive reserve. This had often annoyed 
him, but since Mary’s arrival Rey- 
nolds’s slang and conceit had become 
very sweet, because he talked con- 
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stantly of her. Robert had the secret 
happiness of listening to an account of 
his attempts at an acquaintance with 
her, of hearing how difficult it was to 
“get on” with her, until at last she 
was stigmatized as “stuck up.” 

“Miss Donaghue introduced us. She 
told me she praised me to the skies 
and told Miss Clement I was IT. After 
a week of this I thought I might ask 
to call. Nit! She was seeing no one. 
Then I asked her to go to the theatre— 
Grand Opera House—dollar seats—big 
show— Ben Hur’—chariot race. She 
wouldn't. Then I tried sending her a 
box of Huyler’s. She gave it away to 
the girls and asked me never to send 
her anything again—she preferred not. 
Yah!” And Reynolds curled his mus- 
tache for comfort. ‘‘She’s too much 
of a looker for me—stuck on herself. 
She should have stayed in England and 
hooked a prince. I guess she’s out for 
a tiara. No more in mine, thanks.” 

So ended Reynolds’s suit, and behind 
the wooden face with which Robert lis- 
tened he rejoiced. Of course she was 
cold. Of course she despised the face- 
tious, confident pursuit of Reynolds. 

“** Star of the sea’!”” Robert thought. 
“How could any man think himself fit 
to win her?” 

He knew his sex sufficiently well, 
however, to feel sure that many men 
would seek her love without realizing 
any shortcomings in themselves. In- 
deed, it was astonishing to watch the 
masculine interest in dotted veils since 
she arrived at Burritt & Patterson’s. 
The story of her beauty had spread 
from one to another, and men came 
in with sisters and cousins to see her; 
young college fellows came in twos 
and threes; Robert also saw older men, 
who caught sight of her while casually 
passing, pause and pass again and 
again. And with all this, Mary’s 
seeming unconsciousness of this power 
in herself, the grace and dignity 
of her manner as she attended faith- 
fully to her work, made these admirers 
as respectful as if they were gazing at 
her in a drawing-room. 

But of course, Robert told himself, 
one day the end would come. Some 
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man, some unusual man, young, come- 
ly, powerful, rich—perhaps a leader in 
some cause, a writer or painter or a 
man holding big financial issues like 
threads between his fingers—would 
love and marry Mary. Only the near- 
est type to the Knights of the Round 
Table that this ugly modern life could 
furnish would be tolerable to Robert. 
He could accept him sadly, but with 
interest, and he was poised to meet 
this break at some distant day, per- 
haps years hence. 

What happened was different. One 
Monday Mary was not in her place. 
Robert saw Reynolds out at the veil- 
ing counter talking to Miss Donaghue 
and several excited girls. A cold feel- 
ing of awe and dismal expectancy 
swept over him. He was prepared, 
from the evident excitement and many 
gestures, to hear that some tragic 
thing had happened to Mary—that she 
was ill or dead. 

“Well, what do you think?” Rey- 
nolds asked, his tone big with infor- 
mation when he came into the office. 
“Mary Clement’s gone. That Madame 
Chalbery, the French painter’s wife, 
is just crazy about her. She’s talked 
to her about posing for her husband, 
but at first Miss C. wouldn’t—too 
high and mighty. The other night the 
painter’s wife got her to go to the 
studio and there Miss C. met the 
painter, and he told her he had been 
looking for her for years for his great- 
est work—a lot of frescoes or some- 
thing like that about Elaine, whoever 
the lady was.” . 

“Elaine!” Robert thought. He felt 
the artist’s joy in his mollusk-like 
soul, as a fancy of Mary rose before 
him bending over Lancelot’s shield or 
on her death-barge with lily hands 
folded. 

“So she’s gone,” Reynolds con- 
tinued. ‘‘She’s to be paid three times 
as much as she got here. Next year 
all the stuff is to be put up in the 
Paris Salon.” 

Robert sat mute. He was saying 
good-bye to such knowledge of Mary 
as he had known. He might never see 
her again. He did not know whether 
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news of artists’ models, even wonder- 
ful ones, ever got into the public 
prints; perhaps not; so he might never 
hear of her. 

Robert was leaden-hearted that 
night. This soul, mind, eye worship 
had meant more to him these two 
months than even he had realized. 
There was nothing to look forward to 
now on awaking in the morning. Mary 
had gone and with her had vanished 
the phantom of herself that had joy- 
ously companioned him in his silence 
and obscurity. But a nature shrink- 
ing from ordinary contact with real 
people and finding a sufficient world 
between the covers of books, the stage 
from a gallery seat, the study of beau- 
tiful things, dreams, and such an ideal 
as this of a stranger whose voice he had 
heard only speaking to others, was 
bound to reconstruct something from 
its loss and live on that. 

So Robert fashioned for himself a 
hope, and daily it grew more beautiful, 
more convincing. She might come 
in to see Miss Donaghue; he might meet 
her on the street; he would go to 
Pelham, where she lived with her sister, 
on one of his Sunday jaunts, and he 
might see her then. 

All of these things during several 
months following came true. One day 
when he looked up he saw Miss Dona- 
ghue’s stout, fresh face beaming as she 
shook both the hands of a girl in a soft, 
pale gray gown. A big hat held her 
eyes in shadow; she wore violets in her 
belt; there was color in her cheeks now 
—that faintest pink that lies in the 
crisped heart of a white rose. It was 
a transfigured Mary. Another day at 
his lunch hour, as he crossed Broadway 
to a dairy kitchen where he ate oat- 
meal and baked apples, he saw her in 
a hansom; he recognized the elderly 
woman with her as the painter’s wife 
whose inquiries he had often attended 
to in the shop. Mary was laughing as 
he stood on the curb to let the hansom 
go by. Something white and fluffy 
blew away from her throat, leaving it 
bare 


He made three Sunday excursions 
to Pelham without success. But on 
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a very warm August morning he met 
her. She was strolling languidly up 
and down in the shade of some trees 
outside a small house of the villa type 
set back from the pavement; she was 
in a sheer white gown and without a 
hat; a little boy of three in a sailor- 
suit clung to her fingers. 

““Daddy’s coming on the next train, 
Peter,”’ she was saying to the child as 
he passed. ‘Yes, you and mama and 
I are all going to meet him.” 

“Her sister’s child,” Robert thought 
as he went on, excited from the en- 
counter. When he reached the corner 
of the street he paused. He wondered 
if he dare venture back. He grew 
courageous as he remembered Mary 
had not looked at him. He turned 
and met her again. This time she did 
look at him as at any stranger, but 
the look seemed a plummet laying 
his secret bare to her. He went on, 
red of face, and told himself in the 
train that this was the most important 
day of all. Their eyes had met and 
he knew their color now—a greenish 
gray, flecked like an agate. 

It was January of the year following 
before he heard of her again, and this 
time it was in the society column of a 
daily paper. In Paris she had married 
a well-known American. To Robert 
the man was only a name, a powerful 
one whose syllables spelled wealth and 
social position. He thought of these 
first. Then, as he considered, he knew 
from all he had read of the name that 
it also spelled avarice, oppression, 
self-laudation, cruelty and sixty-five 
years. Doubt gave place to disap- 
pointment in Robert’s heart, and these 
were followed by a sorrowful appre- 
hension which settled upon him. Mary 
could not have loved this elderly, 
widowed man of granite, with children 
older than herself. He was sure of 
that. This was not the man he would 
have chosen for her, this was not the 
lion-hearted leader, with youth and love 
in his eyes, he had pictured as her 
fitting mate. He was hurt deeply. 
Mary had sold herself. There could be 
no doubt of it. She had been pur- 
chased in the market like any slave. 
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But he did not blame her. He blamed 
the false standards of society, the 
money-tainted advice of older women, 
the magnetism of the strong over the 
weak, perhaps a distaste for poverty, 
perhaps an empty heart. He recalled 
the wistful pathos that at times could 
flood Mary’s eyes. If he should 
chance upon her in the future he felt 
sure he would see that look made en- 
during. 

The day following he bought a scrap- 
book and pasted in it the account of 
her marriage. As Mrs. Nicholas Dun- 
bar, he knew the papers would exploit 
her, and a new acquaintanceship 
through printer’s ink would in this 
way be established between them. 
The scrap-book thickened with flut- 
tering slips and newspaper cuts of 
her photograph during the winter. 
Besides, to Robert’s surprise, she came 
frequently to Burritt & Patterson's, 
and always stopped to talk to Miss 
Donaghue. She wore beautiful 
clothes of delicate fabrics and colors, 
which told that her carriage waited 
for her. Once she paused at his win- 
dow and spoke of a mistake in her bill. 
Once her husband was with her. 
Each time Robert saw, deeper in her 
eyes, the look he dreaded. Her air 
was weary; luxury seemed weighing 
her down. The day he saw her with 
her husband she was very pale and 
walked beside him with the air of a 
chidden child. Robert suffered with 
her. She was not happy. He be- 
lieved she was eaten up with regret, 
“perked up in a glistering grief,” 
wearing ‘“‘a golden sorrow.” 

More than a year went, by in this 
way, Robert reading of her social 
success, and seeing deeper heart- 
break in her face each time. The 
love that he gave Mary had something 
divine in it and gave him a wonder- 
ful intuition about her. When she 
began to come in, wearing a close 
veil and plainly dressed, to speak 
hurriedly to big, bluff, gray-haired 
Miss Donaghue, who sincerely loved 
her, when she withdrew her account 
from the shop, Robert knew that she 
had been forbidden to enter the place 
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where she had once served. He could 
understand her husband wishing to 
have this uninteresting chapter of 
her life quite closed. But he knew, 
too, she never would have clung in- 
timately to Miss Donaghue’s friend- 
ship had she been a happy woman 
in her new splendor. Thinking of her 
he read “The Lord of Burleigh” 
those days, and one verse clung to his 
memory like a burr: 
But a trouble weighed u her 
And lexed her night and morn 
With the burden of an Sonor . 
Unto which she was not born, 

He wished he might help her. The 
longing tormented him. For the first 
time in his life his thoughts intruded 
between him and his work. He had 
never before felt an active rebellion 
against his unimportance. Now it 
irritated him to realize that, though 
he might burn with the chivalry of 
a knight-errant of the eleventh cen- 
tury in his lady’s cause, he could do 
nothing. It was as vain a dream as 
to imagine a clothes-pin sustaining a 
planet. 


Mrs. Whimple was holding up his 
newspaper as he went into the dining- 
room one morning. She was to a 
slight extent in his confidence about 
Mary. 

“‘Here’s news!’’ she cried, laying 
her finger on a prominent headline, 
and Robert read: 

MRS. DUNBAR MISSING SINCE 
TUESDAY 

“It'll take your breath away!” 
cried Mrs. Whimple. 

But he was scarcely surprised. He 
had divined so much of Mary’s dis- 
tress from her face that he had felt 
that Tragedy skulked near her. He 
sat down, dull and cold, and read 
the story. 

Mary had been missing a week, 
during which a quiet, thorough but 
unsuccessful search had been made for 
her. It had become impossible to keep 
such a news morsel out of the papers, 
and reporters now supplied state- 
ments, surmises and coloring to make 
it read like the beginning of a roman- 
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tic novel. As the story went, on the 
Tuesday night previous Mr. Dunbar 
had stepped from his opera-box to 
speak to some friend in another part 
of the house. When he returned his 
wife was not there. He had not seen 
her since nor received any message 
from her, nor any clue to lighten the 
puzzle. Theories of an unbalanced 
mind and possible suicide had been 
abandoned quickly, for further search 
at her home had proven that the 
flight had been carefully planned. 
A trunkful of clothes had been secretly 
sent away several days before; she 
had cashed a cheque that morning for 
a few thousand dollars. She had 
given no hint of her determination; 
no love story could be built as an ex- 
planation except on a baseless founda- 
tion. In an opera gown and cloak she 
had vanished into a fog where specu- 
lation was routed. 


“She was a long time making up 
her mind to this, I guess,” Miss Dona- 
ghue said to Reynolds a few days 
later as she lingered by the plate- 
glass window. ‘When she went she 
went for good.” 

Robert sat silently writing. 

“You never spoke to Mary Clement 
when she was here, did you, Mr. 
Twigg?’’ asked Miss Donaghue. 

“No,” said Robert. 

“The sweetest girl! A child at 
heart. She needed love, and a girl 
doesn’t get that when she marries a 
sour-hearted tyrant like that Dunbar. 
One look at him settled him with me.” 

“What did she marry him for?” 
demanded Reynolds. ‘“ For gold—not 
for love,” he declaimed. ‘“‘Women 
are all alike.” 

“Her head was turned, I suppose. 
She was alone—an orphan—and so 
young. She wasn’t in love with any- 
one else, either, Mr. Reynolds.” And 
Miss Donaghue flashed her eyes scath- 
ingly at him in Mary’s defense. “ Dear, 
lovely, sweet girl—oh, I wish she’d 
send me a line. I’d do anything in 
the world for her.” 

“Tell me if she does,” cried Rey- 
nolds in excitement. 
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“I'd be likely to—a gas-bag like 
ou! No, if I needed to tell any man 

guess I’d tell Mr. Twigg. He could 
keep a secret.” She turned to him. 
“Couldn’t you?” 

The look that widened Robert’s 
eyes was almost rapacious. 

“Try me,” he said in a low voice. 
She moved away a step. “You won’t 
forget?” he found courage to say. 

“Of course I won't,” said Miss 
Donaghue cheerfully. 


When the warm, long days of June 
came the clerks began to go away on 
their annual holidays of two weeks. 
Miss Donaghue left the middle of the 
month. It happened that Robert was 
scheduled to go a week later. Up to 
this time Mary’s fate was still a mys- 
tery. The search, which continued, 
was mentioned at intervals, and inter- 
views with Nicholas Dunbar were 
occasionally given, his wounded ego- 
tism taking shelter under a charge 
aguinst his wife’s sanity as the only 
explanation of an act he called incom- 
prehensible. 

“It he finds her he’ll lock her up, 
sure’s fate. She'll have a pleasant 
time with papa—I guess nit,” said 
Reynolds, after reading a paragraph 
in an evening paper. 

Robert made preparations for leav- 
ing the city to spend his annual two 
weeks on a farm in Dutchess County. 
In one way he hated leaving New York. 
He seemed going away from Mary. 
He reasoned, however, that this was a 
wild fancy. She might, of course, be 
in New York, hidden in the crowd; 
but it was just as likely she was hun- 
dreds of miles away. He would have 
a newspaper sent to him daily and 
would be quite as well informed re- 
garding her as if he remained in the 


city. 

The night before his proposed de- 
parture a telegram changed his plans. 
Only twice before in his trim, undeviat- 
ing life had he been startled by the 
yellow envelope signifying haste, the 
unexpected, the significant; and to 
see it lying on his bureau when he 
entered his room was a sufficient sur- 
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prise, but the written words were 
astounding. 


Come tomorrow morning. Most impor- 
tant. Need your help. Answer, Milford, 


Connecticut. 
Lizziz DonaGHUE. 


It was a call to Mary! He felt it, 
With every step he took to the tele- 
graph office he became more sure of 
this. The amazing, the unforeseen, 
the incredible had happened: He was to 
help Mary! : 

After sending word of his coming 
the next day, and on what train, he 
returned in a maze. All night, as he 
tossed in excited wakefulness, and on 
the train, he made a new acquaint- 
ance with himself. The enormity of 
this surprise had to some extent un- 
done the deadening work of torpid 
years. Fate had selected him to be of 
vital service to the woman he loved, 
He must perform that service suit- 
ably, successfully, at whatever cost to 
himself. The ambition to be worthy 
of this opportunity, to perform what 
was expected of him became fanatical. 

He found Miss Donaghue waiting 
for him at the station. 

“Come,” she said mysteriously, and 
they crossed the road to a buggy and 
horse, she constantly looking back, 
her chubby face pale. “Now, I'll ex- 
plain that telegram,” she said as she 
took up the reins. 

“TI think I know,” said Robert, sur- 
prised at his own impulsiveness in 
interrupting her. 

“You do? What?” 

“Mrs. Dunbar is here.” 

“Hush—the very trees!” she whis- 
pered. “I’m afraid of them. Yes, 
you've guessed right. She’s hiding 
at my mother’s—came eight days ago.” 
She gripped Robert’s arm. “You've 
got to get Mary away to England. It 
takes a man to do it, and I thought of 
you because you’re so quiet, so sure, 
“Still waters run deep.’ That’s why 
I wired you instead of my brothers— 
when they take a glass too much they 
talk. Now, are you up to it?” 

“Try me, Miss Donaghue. Any- 
thing—anything!” he said, and felt his 
lips trembling. 
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“You're a good sort. When we get 
sitting down comfortably I'll tell you 
the whole business.” ' 

She pulled the horse up at the gate 
in front of a neat white cottage in the 
middle of an old-fashioned garden. 
Robert found himself shaking hands 
with Miss Donaghue’s mother, sister, 
niece, nephew—he hardly knew how 
many, he was so dazzled. He was for 
the first time a point of attraction, 
stared at, talked to. But the vitality 
of the moment conquered his self-con- 
sciousness, 

The next morning he stood face to 
face with Mary. Her hand lay in his. 
She smiled at him. Though quiet, 
Robert had repose and a new, alert 
attention, and Miss Donaghue, with 
her cheerful, vigorous magnetism and 
laughter, swept them irresistibly into 
the full tide of acquaintanceship. Rob- 
ert felt as if the chrysalis of his indi- 
viduality had become a butterfly. 

Mary was thinner and very white. 
Suffering and fear had picked hollows 
in her face. The contour of chin and 
throat had sharpened. 

“But her beauty will come back 
when she is happy again,” Robert 
thought as he watched her in the shady 
room, lying back in a big cane ehair 
by the window, moth-like shadows 
from the garden passing over her. 
“And I am to pilot her to happi- 
ness—TI.”’ 

Miss Donaghue’s plan was this: 
Mary, disguised as much as possible, 
with black hair and a heavy mourning 
veil, was to go to New York with Rob- 
ert the following day and sail on the 
Lucania. He was to play the part of 
her brother, with all the deep mourn- 
ing additions to his one black suit sup- 
plied by Miss Donaghue. He was to 
have permission from an alderman who 
was a relative of the Donaghue family 
to remain on board after the sailing 
and return on the pilot boat. He was 
to keep his eyes open for detectives 
and to circumvent, if possible, any de- 
tention of Mary in case she was tracked. 
He was to be the last passenger to 
enter the pilot boat after saying good- 
bye to her in the role of brother. 
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“And now, Mr. Twigg, have you any 
suggestions to make to help along the 
masquerade?” asked Miss Donaghue. 

The many detective romances Rob- 
ert had devoured helped him now. 

“I would suggest that Mrs. Dunbar 
walk with a cane, as if she were a little 
lame, and hold my arm asif for support. 
In this way also we won’t become sep- 
arated for a second.” 

“Good!” Miss Donaghue cried. 
“Don’t you think so, Mary?” 

“It’s getting picturesque,” said Mary, 
with a flicker of her lashes as she 
smiled. ‘‘ Please think of more things, 
Mr. Twigg.” 

“Then,” said Robert, his hands 
clammy from excitement at his tri- 
umph, “let us speak witha foreign 
accent—or, better still, in a foreign 
language. I can speak some French.” 

“T speak French quite well,’ said 
Mary. ‘“‘ We lived in Guernsey a long 
time. There are a good many French 
people there.” 

They completed their arrangements 
even as to names. Should anyone be 
listening suspiciously she was to be 
Suzanne and he Pierre. 

Mary flung off her lassitude and 
laughed as they practiced their parts, 
the Donaghue family sitting about as 
audience. The limp, the French, Rob- 
ert’s protecting, brotherly air, the 
change the dark hair made in Mary 
under the sheltering crape, were all 
pronounced perfect. 

“There won’t be a hitch—take my 
word for it,’”’ said Miss Donaghue. 

That night Mary talked to Robert 
of her future. Her uncle, a vicar in 
Devonshire, was waiting for her to 
come to him. His wife, who had for- 
merly opposed all his relatives, was 
now dead and there was a home 
in the fair Devon country of which 
Robert had read in “Lorna Doone.” 
She did not care what Nicholas Dun- 
bar would do, once she had reached 
that vine-covered vicarage. She made 
no plans; she was content with the 
assurance of her own heart that, once 
there and her declaration of independ- 
ence sent to her husband, he would 
realize his helplessness. Of her life 
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with him she said nothing to Robert, 
but Miss Donaghue did. 

“The man’s chronic jealousy and 
cruelty were like something that might 
happen in Turkey,” said Miss Dona- 
ghue, her eyes snapping. ‘I can’t tell 
you the story—it sounds crazy—but 
from love of her he tortured her, broke 
her spirit. She was like something 
trapped, put in a grand cage, very 
much admired, and then persecuted. 
The life was killing her. Oh, you are 
doing a beautiful thing in helping her 
get back to her own people!” 

Robert went into the old-fashioned 
garden and stood under the stars, star- 
ing before him. Miss Donaghue did 
not guess how beautiful to him this 
mission was. ‘“Good-bye’’ was the 
title of the epilogue after this one 
eventful circumstance of his life; but 
this fact, which would have made a 
more ambitious man unhappy, was to 
Robert a natural part of his common 
lot. He had expected nothing—not 
even to hear her ever say good-bye, 
and by reason of this what might 
have been a quatrain expressing re- 
nunciation was to him an epic of 
accomplishment. He was thankful. 

The next day they sat together on 
the train. She talked guardedly to 
him in English, sheltered by the clatter 
of the cars. He would remember all 
the things she said—little things, 
pleasant things, anxious things—as 
long as he lived. He, Robert Twigg, 
sat there holding her hand at times, 
in the role of brother, when a terror 
of entering New York came upon her. 
He, Robert Twigg, who had loved her 
so long without conceiving for one 
presumptuous moment that their lives 
would ever touch at any point, had 
the ecstasy of feeling her lean upon his 
arm as they walked to a cab. It was 
wonderful. On board the ship, which 
they reached designedly only ten 
minutes before sailing, the terror of 
discovery made her almost faint; his 
hands drew her to shelter; Ais arm 
supported her. 

““Ma_ chéere 
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malade,”” he whispered in an accent 
learned from books. 
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“Ah, mon frere, mon frre,” she 
managed to sob for the benefit of a 
sharp-eyed man a few yards away, 
watching passengers, and whom they 
both feared, “‘je suis triste. Fe m’en 
vais. Adieu! adieu!” 

The sharp-eyed man went away. 
The ship sailed. There was to be no 
sensation visibly, nothing to tell by- 
standers that the most vital moment 
in the life of one pale little man was on 
the stroke. 

“I'll never forget your kindness, 
Mr. Twigg,” Mary whispered, with a 
polite manner as the pilot boat drew 
near. 

“T’ll never forget you,” said Robert. 

She had given him her hand. He 
gripped it until it hurt her. She 
thought this nervousness, but he was 
really fighting hard. The wish to tell 
her all she had meant to him was a 
storm under which he bent; to take 
his secret from his heart and show it 
to her in the light of day; to say to her 
the three words he had never spoken 
to any woman; to look into her eyes 
when she knew; to listen to her answer, 
however pitying or passing; to re- 
member these things as long as he 
lived. He burned to speak, as, piteous- 
eyed, he stared at her. It would be 
such a wonderful moment for him. 
His life would have no greater. 

But it did. As he remained still 
silent, too much the prisoner of habit 
to break his chain, however much he 
might jangle it and look at it, he felt 
Mary’s hand on his arm. 

“You must go. The pilot’s coming. 
The other passengers are over. Good- 
bye!” 

“Good-bye!” Robert said, with a 
stupid misery. 

“Good-bye, brother.” Mary smiled, 
lifted her veil and kissed him lightly. 

She was startled by the strangled 
sound that came from his shut lips as 
he turned away and climbed down the 
ladder. He looked up at her, a wor- 
shiper. She smiled down at him, the 
veil lifted a little. 

“T’ll write to you when I reach 
England,” she whispered. 

She never did. 
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HAVE PITY, LOVE 


HAVE pity, Love, for all the hearts that ache 
With loneliness incurred for thy sweet sake; 
For all the hearts which cherish still the hope 
That they may feel the touch for which they grope, 
Or from their dear belief may never wake. 


Still more for all those bleeding hearts that break 
For hunger which thou canst no longer slake, 
Or loss, with which no hand but God’s may cope, 
Have pity, Love! 


But for the hearts which thou canst never make 
Thine own—the hearts which cannot give or take, 
Or know what yields to life its sweeter scope— 
To these thy tender arms in mercy ope; 
For all of these—God’s seeming one mistake— 
Have pity, Love! 
RicHarp B. GLAENZER. 
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LATITUDINAL 


66 “THERE'S Colonel Topely, jagged again. I thought his doctor had restricted 
him to two fingers of whisky a day.” 
“He did; but since then Topely’s been taking his whisky from a milk-pan.”’ 


Wwe 


A DEFINITION 


66 A, what is a conservative?” 


“A conservative, my son, is a person who will never fight unless he can 
pick out an opponent to suit him.” 


a) 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


APSMITH—Yahs! I always say what I think. 
Miss Brisk—How do you keep up an extended conversation} 











THE RED-HEADED WOMAN 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


VENI 


6SrsS the 
asked. 
Lightfoot shifted the to- 
bacco from one cheek to the other. 
“TI reckon he’s the most married man 
in Pifion County,” he announced 
vely. 

We had driven three miles farther, 
the ponies going at an easy lope, the 
buckboard rolling smoothly over the 
springy turf, my eyes feasting on the 
dim blue line of the Magdalenas, the 
swimming uplands at their feet, and 
the great sweep of brown-green plain 
between, when Lightfoot rumbled out: 

“There’s more hell in that sorrel 
filly o’ his’n than would set up a whole 
paster full. Yas, she’s hell—an’ re- 
peat.” 

I was unaware of any reason for my 
being informed as to the peculiarities 
of some filly belonging to the colonel, 
but I nodded gravely; I was desper- 
ately afraid of appearing a tenderfoot. 
It was not till weeks afterward that I 
knew old Lightfoot alluded in these 
terms to the colonel’s wife. 

The next mile brought us in sight of 
the ranch house, and I caught my 
breath. Who would expect to find a 
place like that ten miles from a rail- 
way in New Mexico? To besure, it was 
nothing more than adobe; but its 
white walls rose tall and stately; the 
great, pillared porch had for posts 
peeled cottonwood logs — snowy 
white; its broad flight of shallow steps 
was white also, and upon them lay a 
couple of gay Navajo blankets. Cush- 
ions, and wicker porch furniture put 
about the entrance, gave an appear- 
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ance that might have been expected 
in Tuxedo or Lenox rather than in 
the Western cattle country. To com- 
plete the illusion, my partner’s wife 
came down the steps to welcome me, 
gowned in the latest absurdity of 
afternoon-tea regalia. Behind her 
stepped a quiet-footed, perfectly 
trained Japanese. 

“Let the boy take your things,” 
she said graciously, extending a wel- 
coming hand in the highest of high- 
hand shakes. “I'll give you fifteen 
minutes to scrub up, and then you can 
be down here for tea—tea on the ter- 
race. I perched my house on this 
slope—instead of flat on the floor of 
our cafion, as all the ranching people 
build them—so I could fence in a 
strip and call it a terrace.” 

I turned and looked about upon it 
all. ‘‘You have a beautiful home,”’ I 
said. 

“El Nido, the nest, I call it,’ she 
explained, her own glance following 
mine in a circuit of the fine site, and 
with evident satisfaction; “and I’m 
one of the birds that demand a cozy 
nest.” 

I smiled and bowed, and with some 
light rejoinder followed the boy, who 
somehow seemed familiar to me. Yet, 
I reflected, all Orientals look alike; and 
what so improbable as that the man I 
fancied he resembled—who had been 
in the class above me at Harvard— 
should turn up with a jacket on, 
waiting in somebody’s dining-room? 

Lightfoot brought up my trunk, 
which had traveled over with us on 
the back of the buckboard. The boy 
uncorded it, and I instinctively chose 
a suit of white linen which I had had 
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little expectation of wearing at the 
ranch. 

The woman’s eyes scanned my get- 
up with satisfaction when I reached 
the terrace. ‘“‘ We're waiting for you,” 
she called gaily; and I saw a big, gray- 
mustached man seated across from 
her at a tea-table. 

I had met the colonel in New York 
two years before. He rose now and 
came to welcome me with that West- 
ern heartiness which is so gratifying to 
the stranger. “You met the missus 
before you went upstairs?” he in- 
quired. 

“T’ve been getting mar- 
ried since you saw me,” the colonel 
went on, a little grimly. ‘I wasn’t 
a married man when I was in New 
York. The ranch, and things around 
here, look considerably different from 
what they did then. I can promise 
you ‘all the comforts of home,’ now.” 

There was something curious in the 
way the colonel said this; yet as we ate 
crisp muffins, and drank from tall 
glasses something my hostess called 
iced tea, I didn’t think it an exag- 
geration. 

“No doubt you behaved better than 
most of the married men do when they 
go East,” said the colonel’s wife 
philosophically, 
for herself. 

“Does that mean that he behaved 
better two years ago than he would 
now?” I inquired. “That would 
speak ill for your influence.” 

“Oh, my influence!’ she laughed, 
shrugging her shoulders with a gesture 
which I grew to recognize as charac- 
teristic. “The colonel was a toler- 
ably old bird when I caught him, and 
pretty well settled in his ways.” 

I had leisure now to examine my 
hostess, and I found her well worth 
study. Her eyes—I used to see them 
in my dreams during the months that 
followed, when I had eaten anything 
that disagreed with me—were green, 
gray, yellow. They had the opal- 
escent, lazy shine of the swash left by 
a wave as it crawls back down the 
beach. There were strange yellow 
lights in their cool depths, and streak- 
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ings of brown. For the man who 
looked into them too long there was 
madness. Lifted at the corners, in a 
curious tight fashion that gave an 
expression of inveterate frivolity, set 
above: hard, round, high little cheek- 
bones that might have belonged to a 
Kalmuck Tartar, they were eyes in- 
deed to haunt the dreams of the late 
diner upon indigestibles. Her hair was 
red. There was no compromise about 
“Titian gold,” or “auburn”—it was 
royally, rampantly red. She had a 
great mass of it, and it crinkled and 
waved as only red hair seems able to 
do. Her hands were long and white 
—blue white—unpleasingly white. She 
was exceedingly thin; such a bundle 
of nerves and energy could have been, 
nothing but thin. When she shrugged 
those thin shoulders up to her ears, 
spread her long, blue-white hands 
abroad, and elevated them toward her 
red pompadour eyebrows so light that 
you could scarcely see them, she was 
more like a Beardsley poster than any- 
thing human and living I had ever 
seen. 

“Give the man something to eat,” 
growled the colonel, as I reached for 
my sixth muffin. “He’s had a twenty- 
mile drive in the kind of air that 
makes a fellow hungry.” 

“Dinner will be served in about an 
hour,” said my hostess serenely. ‘‘ Ellen 
had another scrap with Lightfoot. I 
was afraid she wasn’t going to be able 
to get dinner at all—that’s the reason 
I made sure of this lay-out.” 

“Lightfoot’s got to go,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘We can’t risk losing Ellen.” 
He turned to me explanatorily. “EI- 
len is the cook—one of the best in 
New York. The missus outbid the 
Ramblers’ Club—Ellen had cooked 
for them for ten years. You don’t 
know what that means out here, where 
most folks don’t have any cooks at 
all.” 

“Ellen will have to take care of 
herself,” said Ellen’s mistress. “I 
don’t think a scrap now and then hurts 
her—it keeps her lively—this is such 
a horribly lonesome, slow place. He 
only blacked one of her eyes this time. 
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She can see well enough out of the 
other.” 

“But surely a man who strikes a 
woman—” I was breaking in hotly, 
when the woman leaned back with her 
everlasting shrug. 

“He isn’t a man,” 
“he’s her husband.” 

I laughed and looked at the colonel. 
He nodded in solemn confirmation. 

“The colonel talks about sending 
Lightfoot away, for the sake of keep- 
ing Ellen. You couldn’t keep her on 
this ranch an hour after Lightfoot was 
off it. You see,”’ she condescended to 
explain, “any woman who comes here 
from the East is likely to get married 
right away. I had a Swedish girl at 
first, and I’d talked to her pretty 
severely about it; asked her what she 
thought I’d do for a cook if she gal- 
loped off with the first cowboy who 
asked her.” 

“Yes,” chuckled the colonel. ‘“‘The 
missus had that one so hypnotized that 
the poor soul eloped with her cowboy, 
and left us with nobody to get break- 
fast.” ; 

“No, she didn’t,” said the red- 
headed woman, supping her iced 
beverage luxuriously, ‘She left you 
without anybody to get your break- 
fast. By the time I was up the boy 
had my chocolate and rolls; and in an 
hour I had Lightfoot in off the range, 
in my kitchen, cooking for me. He 
swore a little—nice new swear words 
I had never heard before—but he 
cooked, all right.” 

The colonel looked at her with a 
mixture of- admiration and reproof. 
“She took my best range cook away 
from an outfit that was ready to start 
for Magdalena with shipping cattle,” 
he explained. “It delayed them two 
days; I missed the trade, and lost three 
thousand dollars.” 

“But I got my cook,” supplied the 
missus placidly. “He did very well, 
too, till we had Ellen out from New 
York. Then she was fool enough to 
marry him; and now, as he gets drunk 
and beats her, I don’t suppose she'll 
ever give him up.” 

I began to recognize, in the colonel’s 
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attitude toward his wife, something of 
the grudging admiration a man gives 
to the thimble-rigger who has done 
him. He was chuckling quietly to 
himself for some time before he broke 
out: 

“There never was anything the 
missus did that tickled me as much as 
her highly successful engagement of 
the book-agent woman as cook.” 

“I know you thought it was 
funny,” his wife said, “but I never 
could see why. I'll tell Mr. Bolton 
about it, and I bet he'll say that I 
pursued the only sensible and rational 
course.” 

“Oh, it was sensible enough. It 
worked out all right.” And again I 
saw that gleam in the colonel’s eye 
that meant half delight in his wife’s 
methods, and half fear of them. 

“This old woman came clear out to 
the ranch, because the bishop sent her, 
to sell me the life of Canon—Canon— 
well, Canon Somebody, I can’t think 
of the name, some old smooth-bore— 
in forty-seven volumes, more or less. 
The bishop knew that we were just 
starting our library, and he intended 
to have the church well represented. 
So did I, and I liked the bishop im- 
mensely; but when the old woman got 
here I was out of a cook. She was one 
of those persons that you just feel sure, 
the moment you look at them, can do 
anything they have to do. I asked her 
if she hadn’t the agency for a cook- 
book, and sort of wheedled her into the 
kitchen by telling her that I wanted 
her valuable judgment on the range, 
the refrigerator and various other 
kitchen machines. That old woman 
was the most endless talker I ever 
heard. You could get her to do almost 
anything by listening to her talk while 
she did it. I said to her, ‘Let’s get 
dinner—don’t you want to help me?’” 

The colonel’s red-headed wife looked 
at me out of her variegated eyes with 
the most devilish expression, and the 
colonellaughed. ‘‘She was a new one,” 
he commented. “She didn’t know 
the fate of people who ‘help’ you do 


things.” 
“She didn't,”". agreed the missus 
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comfortably. ‘“‘Well, I got her nicely 
started, and laid out the menu before 
her—it was a pretty elaborate one, 
because I had a house-party driving 
over from the G-Bar-Q that night, and 
going to stay a week with me. Lord, 
Lord! I’d been wondering where I was 
going to get a cook; but Providence 
always looks after the righteous, and 
you see what it did for me, because I 
was such a good churchwoman, and 
a friend of the bishop’s. I began to 
talk to the old person about what a 
fine cook I saw she was, and let her 
down easy by saying that I was 
ashamed to attempt my bungling work 
in her presence; that she really ought 
to be teaching cooking classes, and 
that I’d simply sit back and learn, if 
she’d allow me. When I saw she 
knew her business——”’ 

“Haw! haw! Her business!’’ inter- 
jected the colonel. 

“It was her business then, when I 
needed her to do it,” retorted his 
wife. ‘Well, when I saw that she 


was going to get me up a first-class 


dinner for ten, I told her I was tired 
to death and guessed I'd have to lie 
down. Then I went upstairs to dress. 
I had the hardest time getting a cap 
and apron on her, so she could wait at 
table. We had quite an argument 
about that—mere persuasion wouldn’t 
answer. She said the cap was a sym- 
bol of servitude, or something like 
that. I told her, oh, no, that it 
looked perfectly stunning over her 
pretty, crimpy, white hair. It really 
did, you know; she was the image of a 
first-class English maidservant, if she 
could have been made to keep her 
mouth shut.” 

The colonel laughed again. 

“She was one of those people,” the 
missus explained, ‘‘who are taken with 
aremark just as other folks are taken 
with a sneeze—she couldn’t do a thing 
with herself till it was out. The 
worst of it was that the bishop had 
been utterly deceived in her—she was 
a fraud. I shouldn’t have minded if 
she had served us up good sound doc- 
trine with our food; but we had spirit- 
ualism with our soup, socialism with 


our salad, and she groaned about wine 
being a mocker, and spoke of the 
bibber—what on earth’s a bibber?— 
almost every time she filled anybody’s 
glass.” 

I regarded all this as simply jest; and 
not till I knew Mrs. Bowie better did 
I believe that there really had been 
such a woman who was put through 
such paces. ‘‘And what was the end 
of it all?” I now asked. 

“Oh, she stayed, and cooked for us 
delightfully the whole week. I think 
she liked it immensely. I’m sure she 
never had so many nice people to 
listen to her—I’m sure she never got 
so much applause—before in her life.” 

“She liked it so well,” jeered the 
colonel, ‘“‘that she ran away. The 
missus used to spend fully half an hour 
each day jollying the woman about 
our not being able to exist without her. 
She felt us to be an awful responsibility 
—a family of idiot orphans that fate 
had dumped into her lap—and she ran 
away one night.” 

“Well,” said the missus, “‘it was the 
very evening my cook was coming from 
the hotel at Albuquerque. He really 
came, so I didn’t mind if she was gone. 
She carried my house-party to a tri- 
umphant conclusion.” 

I soon found that the most impor- 
tant thing to me, in the comfort of my 
new life—as to all who lived under 
that roof—was my partner’s wife. 
The red-headed woman—though she 
was young, one never felt tempted to 
call her a girl—was a force to be reck- 
oned with by all who came within her 
dominion. She was a superb house- 
keeper, if so homely a term may be 
applied to one who sat, like an empress 
on her throne, and ordered the affairs 
of her life despotically. For this one 
fact I didn’t know how thankful I 
ought to be, till her administration was 
temporarily and violently disturbed. 

I remember that Mrs. Bowie said to 
me, in one of our earliest téte-&-tétes, 
that she didn’t care to be liked; she 
greatly preferred to be either loved or 
hated. For the first week or two I 
was making up my mind which of 
these emotions she was most likely to 
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inspire; but I felt no doubt as to the 
advantage it was to me that my part- 
ner was a married man. I have said 
that her housekeeping meant comfort. 
I'll add that she was an amusing, if not 
always an edifying, hostess. She was 
one of those women with an insane pro- 
pensity for having their frocks tied on 
with two strings. Her garments were 
always dragged about her and fastened 
in what appeared to be so insecure and 
inadequate a fashion that the onlooker 
heaved a sigh of relief when she 
finally got through a dinner without 
absolute exposure. Her conversation 
was clothed in something of the same 
risqué fashion. She never did say any- 
thing worse than the mild improprie- 
ties women affect who desire to be 
known as emancipated; and yet you 
breathed a little freer when “without 
an oath, she made anendon’t.” But 


so contradictious was the creature that 
you almost forgave the matter of her 
speech for the exquisite timbre of the 
voice which conveyed it. 

I came downstairs the morning after 


my arrival to find the colonel con- 
torted in stertorous and uneasy slum- 
ber on a Louis Quinze sofa. He sat up 
and looked at me sheepishly. 

“I get restless spells at night, some- 
times, and ghost-walk all over the 
house,” he explained lamely. And 
then I noticed that he had on the 
same clothes he had worn at dinner 
the evening before. 

I knew, later, that he did indeed 
‘pet restless spells and ghost-walk,”’ 
when his “sorrel filly” favored him 
with one of those fantastic and exas- 
perating scenes which had prompted 
Lightfoot’s somewhat figurative de- 
scription of her. 


II 


VIDI 


“Come in here,” called that clear, 
high voice from the morning-room, 
some time after my arrival. “I’ve 
got something I want to read to you.”’ 

Mrs. Bowie was in the most fetching 
of morning gowns, something black 


and silken and clinging, with masses 
of black thin stuff around her throat 
and wrists. Except for that fearful 
suggestion about her that her clothing 
might slip off at any moment, I thought 
I had never seen her look so well. 
Her red hair was piled upon her head, 
and stuck through with what I at first 
took to be a stiletto, and saw later was 
a carved ivory penholder. A curl or 
two escaped upon her shoulders—she 
had such a mass of hair. She looked 
fresh, smiling, almost like other people, 
in the chequering morning sunlight. I 
began to think the colonel, considering 
that he was an old man, had secured a 
jewel—rather a flawed diamond, a 
woman J could never have fancied, 
but a brilliant thing, strangely out of 
place in his ranch house. Of course, I 
knew afterward that this was ex- 
actly what she intended me to think; 
but for the first few weeks I was so 
little on my guard that I took the im- 
pression she gave, as though I had been 
at a primary school and she the 
teacher. 

She was sitting at a long table lit- 
tered with papers. 

“Good morning,” I said. “‘ You look 
fearfully industrious in here.” 

The colonel was established at the 
other end of the room with his mail, 
and a breakfast tray on a tabouret 
beside him. He nodded a brief greet- 
ing, and went back to his letters with 
an air of relief as I sat down opposite 
his wife. 

“T am—exactly that,” she answered 
cheerfully. ‘‘When I work I rush as 
though the Judgment Day were at 
hand. I’m writing a book. Isn’t it 
absurd?. But then, one must do 
something, and I have such gorgeous 
literary material at hand.” 

““A Western novel?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders, that 
everlasting shrug that was beginning 
to get on my nerves, and spread her 
blue-white hands abroad; those eye- 
brows which must have been there, 
but which nobody could see, evidently 
ran up toward the low-lying waves of 
her red pompadour. “Oh, as to 
that—it’s a story of the heart. I 
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haven't decided just where I'll locate 
it. I thought some of North Africa— 
we spent a winter on the Nile. I’ve 
put the colonel in it.” 

I jumped, and looked over my 
shoulder. The colonel was apparently 
deep in his letters. I turned back to 
find the red-headed woman grinning 
maliciously, and had the sensation of 
one who is caught in a slovenly trap. 
“Oh, he knows it,” she commented 
carelessly. ‘“‘Or, rather, he doesn’t— 
he will never know it. I read whole 
chapters to him, taken from life, abso- 
lute portraits of his soul, and he swears 
they’re not the least bit like—and goes 
to sleep. The colonel snores abomin- 
ably.” 

I looked around nervously once more 
and caught the tip of a grin under the 
colonel’s grizzled mustache. It was a 
sardonic grin, and did not express de- 
light; yet I was sure he had no spe- 
cific objection to being in the book. 

“T’ve put you in, too,” the missus 
went on abruptly. 

“Flattered, I’m sure,” I muttered 
weakly. Mrs. Bowie had a habit of 
talking in a series of what might be 

_ealled figuratively verbal bombshells, 
which was a little wearing—particu- 
larly before breakfast. 

“May I have some coffee?” I asked. 

“*Oh-cheese-it will bring it in here,” 
she said. “I’m going to read some of 
the book to you. Don’t look so scared; 
I'll throw water in your face when you 
faint—and I'll quit when you’re dead,” 
she added flippantly. 

You never knew what to expect from 
the red-headed woman. When you 
had comfortably made up your mind 
that she was a fool, that her pretense 
of intellect was a pose, she astonished 
you with some display of brilliance 
that knocked your conclusions all 
awry. That book was hot stuff. If 
the good-for-nothing creature could 
have been made to finish it—if she’d 
needed a dinner, and had no other way 
of earning it—there would have been a 
future for it, I’m sure. Of course, her 
portrait of the colonel was exaggerated; 
but a more devilishly witty bit of 
exaggeration I have never listened to. 


I felt that it was unkind to be so much 
amused at the clever caricature; but 
the sight of his qualities, touched atilt 
—askew—while he placidly read his 
mail, proved more than once too much 
for my risibles, and I laughed till I 
brought his calm gaze around on us. 
Then I was more ashamed than ever, 
and muttered something about its 
being very amusing but ridiculously 
e. 

There was a creature in the story— 
the kind of impossible phenix that 
women create when they think they’re 
after a hero—a cross between a brig- 
and and a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, with side excursions toward 
a matinee darling—that struck me 
with peculiar loathing. When she fin- 
ished her chapter she looked at me 
sideways out of those long green eyes 
of hers, and said to me softly: 

“Rawleigh”—Rawleigh was the 
beast’s name—‘“is drawn from your 
delightful self.” 

“Oh, rot!” I exclaimed, leaping to 
my feet. One was never choice in 
one’s epithets in talking to Mrs. 
Bowie. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared the 
colonel from where he sat, the mail 
dropped in his lap, regarding us both 
with shrewd, narrowed eyes. 

The colonel is nobody’s fool. I was 
beginning to wonder whose fool I was. 


III 


VICTUS 


Despite her real cleverness, her un- 
deniable intellect and fine gifts, the 
red-headed woman was an inveterate 


poseuse. She was a woman who would 
invent a situation for the sake of using 
a phrase. For the first month or two 
matters went pretty smoothly; I saw 
afterward that my advent was 
the reason for this; I furnished the 
missus an intelligent audience for her 
scenes and posturings. However, if I 
was an intelligent, I was always an 
extremely unwilling, onlooker. I was 
expected, of course, to think that the 
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lady had sacrificed herself when she 
married a man in every way her 
superior, though very considerably her 
senior. Nobody could be about 
Colonel Bowie without conceiving a 
very genuine respect for him, and this 
in my case ripened rapidly into a 
hearty affection. It went against my 
grain to be made the means of annoy- 
ing him. 

But the red-headed woman was a 
spell-binder; she used to put me 
through my paces. I would make up 
my mind that never again—never 
again—should she draw me into any 
of her monkey business; then I pat- 
tered down the stairs like a little mouse 
into a trap, heard that gurgling voice 
of hers, like vocal honey, caught the 
glint of those yellow-gray-green eyes 
—and I was lost. 

It wasn’t that the creature attracted 
me. As an individual I loathed her; 
but she was such a startling novelty 
you never could tell what the witch 
would do next. 

I hadn’t been long at the ranch be- 
fore I understood the colonel’s posi- 
tion. Poor old soul! She had him 
worked up to about the limit twenty 
times a day—and she’d look as imp- 
ish as a pickaninny sitting on the 
steam valve of a racing Mississippi 
River steamboat. Bless you! She had 
no idea of the explosive nature of the 
thing she was holding down. The 
scenes through which we two men were 
dragged—for, whatever my resolution, 
I was always hauled in if she could 
reach me—the scenes that ate into our 
very souls, and made us ready to cut 
and run, or tostrangle her, and ashamed 
to look each other in the face—were 
meat and drink to her as well as de- 
light. 

A typical engagement was the battle 
of the Jersey cow. The red-headed 
woman had ordered a registered Jersey 
with a cream-and-butter record, from 
an Eastern cattle dealer, paying three 
hundred dollars for it, a piece of folly 
and senseless extravagance that made 
the colonel wince. The animal had 
arrived at Socorro fagged from the 
journey, and a _ thick-witted cow- 
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puncher killed her by driving her too 
hard over to the ranch. Mrs. Bowie 
was fresh from the distress of seeing 
the pretty creature die. 

“If you will employ such brate 
beasts for cowboys,” she opened up, 
“I suppose no one need ever be sur- 
prised at results. You get me an- 
other cow, and have her here inside of 
a month, or I'll go to Chicago for the 
winter. I can get something decent 
to eat there.” 

“It wasn’t Buster’s fault,’ remon- 
strated the colonel. ‘“‘He didn’t know 
how to handle the poor little sick thing. 
Jersey cattle ought not to be brought 
out here. I ordered a case of evap- 
orated cream—Lightfoot fetched it 
when he went after the cow.” 

“Oh, you did?” sneered the red- 
headed woman. “Didn’t I tell you I 
wouldn’t have any of that canned cow 
in my house? If I have to live in 
this God-forsaken hole, at least I'll 
have enough to eat. Evaporated 
cream! You get that cow here for me 
inside of three weeks.” 

“You've got fifteen range cows in 
the milk pen now,” muttered the 
colonel. “It looks as if that might 
furnish cream enough for three people.” 

“T didn’t marry you and come into 
this fag end of the world to be starved. 
Range cows!’’ in deep scorn, - “poor 
devils that give about a pint of blue- 
John apiece! You get me that cow— 
and get it quick. I believe now that 
Buster killed this one just to spite 
me.’ 

“Don’t just try to be a fool, Lo- 
relei,”’ suggested the colonel, with angry 
contempt. “I should think even you 
might know that a cowpuncher can’t 


‘be got to take proper care of these 


little. delicate, finicky Jersey cows; 
that’s why I don’t want one on my— 
on the ranch.” 

“You can get people to do any- 
thing that you want done, and have 
the money to pay for it. I'll havea 
Jersey cow, and I'll engage to make 
Lightfoot take proper care of it. You 
have no control of your men; they call 
you Bill, and do as they please; but 
they'll not abuse my cattle.” 
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Colonel Bowie prided himself upon 
his discipline; yet there was just truth 
enough in what the jade said to in- 
furiate him. He flamed a dark crim- 
son. 
“What my men call me doesn’t 
matter. They go into all sorts of 
danger for me and my interests; the 
face death for me, if it’s necessary —— 

“And kill your wife’s cows, when 
you want a little trick of that sort 
done,” put in the missus. 

The colonel refused to take up the 
absurd taunt, and began instead: 

“You don’t have the first idea of 
what a cowpuncher on the range is; 
he’s a soldier, and his employer is his 
officer. He goes hungry, and through 
all sorts of weather, risking his life 
without a word, at his superior’s 
order; and you rave and tear and sneer 
because such a man isn’t a limber, 
slick-tongued lackey. A fellow you had 
broken in to suit your notions I'd have 


to fire.” 
snorted the red- 


“You would!’ 
headed woman. ‘I’ve known this 


thing for some time; but I didn’t 
think you’d come right out and say it. 
A man that I train—that pleases and 


suits me—has to go! You hear that, 
Mr. Bolton——?” 

“Lorelei,” said the colonel, with 
forced quietness, ‘it’s nothing short 
of devilish the way you warp and 
twist one’s words. Neither you nor 
Mr. Bolton nor anybody else believes 
for a moment that I meant any such 
thing as you pretend.” 

**See here, Colonel Bowie,”’ flashed 
his wife, “‘you’re like all these darned 
old mossback cattlemen; you are will- 
ing to work like a mule and live 
like a hog—but I won't live that way. 
No, by George! and when I send for 
some reasonable luxury—necessity, I 
call it—and you let your hirelings de- 
stroy it before it comes to my hand, 
you can just replace it. Yes, and sing 
small, too. You have no more regard 
for elegance and comfort in your home 
than a prairie dog—but I'll not live 
in a dog hole to please you!”’ 

As her spirits rose and her malicious 
fluency and invention throve, her 


partner sank more and more into mere 
helpless rage. 

“Don’t be a fool!’’ he reiterated. 

“TI can’t help it—I was born that 
way,” flared the missus. ‘“Every- 
body mentioned it when I married 

ou!’’ 

The words are simple enough—one 
might think to hear them repeated 
that they could pass as a jest; but the 
venom, the aggravation that woman 
infused into them would have roused 
rage in the wooden bosom of a cigar- 
store Indian. The colonel swore. 

“Yes, curse—do. Thank God, we 
have no children to be contaminated 
by your vile language.” 

The expletives he had used were not 
in any way worse than many which 
went to make up the missus’s daily 
vocabulary; but she managed a very 
dramatic little shudder, and her hus- 
band glared at her speechlessly. 

“Mr. Bolton knows——” 

“Oh, my God! yes—Mr. Bolton 
knows,” mimicked the colonel. “What 
Mr. Bolton doesn’t know about matri- 
monial scrapping, after living in this 
house six months, would go on a post- 
card!” 

The red-headed woman snickered 
approval. She was pleasantly stimu- 
lated by this unseemly set-to which left 
the colonel throbbing in a very fever 
of impotent fury, shame, bitterness, 
and me cold with distaste. She 
showed the agreeable effect of it all 
through the dinner, at which she wore 
an unusually elaborate and elegant cos- 
tume, and talked with more than her 
ordinary random brilliance. 

Indeed, I never knew an uncom- 
monly disgusting row to occur, of her 
stirring up, that she wasn’t around 
inside of an hour, as smiling and chip- 
per as you please, with, “Say, old 
man, did you see that string of stuff 
in the World about Jim Bramhall?” 
or, “Oh, Mr. Bolton, come, let’s sing 
this new do-funny—I’ve got the ac- 
companiment all practiced up.” 

Then we men would fairly grind our 
fool teeth; which was another mark of 
her dominance. Yet it was right in 
the midst of this sort of thing that I 











saw the colonel score; and the scene 
was curiously enlightening and sug- 

ive. I was never quite as sure— 
afterward—that the obvious, with 
these two people, was the truth, and 
the whole unalterable truth. 

Colonel Bowie spoke to his wife one 
day at the table concerning her health. 
One of her rings had dropped, rattling, 
into her plate, and he asked suddenly: 
“What finger did you have that on, 
Lorelei?” 

For answer she held up her hand, 
wiped the ring. with her napkin, and 
slipped it back in place. 

“It was a tight fit when I gave it to 
you,” he pursued. “Are you thinner 
than you were then? Do you think 
you would be better in California this 
summer?” 

The red-headed woman looked at 
him with meek astonishment. “I 
suppose I am a few pounds lighter 
than usual,”’ she began; “but how 
would you and Mr. Bolton run the 
ranch without me?” 

Then it was that the colonel made 
his point. He glanced at me and 
laughed. “It might be lonesome,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘but it would be good lonesome 
—eh, Art?” 

The bald sincerity of his tone seemed 
to carry conviction. His wife rose 
with a pale face and bitten lip. 

“I believe I'll walk on the terrace 
outside, if you will excuse me,” she 
said gently; ‘it’s oppressive in here.” 

I had seen the shine of tears in her 
eyes as she passed me, and I glanced 
at the colonel wonderingly; but he was 
not noticing. And I saw in that mo- 
ment how he might have tamed her, 
if only the old fellow could have been 
indifferent; if he could have refused 
to rise to her bait when she wanted a 
row, and have cultivated an appear- 
ance of unconcern where she and her 
doings were in question. 

She was an active campaigner—the 
red-headed woman; when she was not 
making the colonel’s life a burden to 
him, she was apt to be diverting herself 
with me. 

She got me down at the easel one 
day, pretending to teach me to paint. 
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She whispered in my ear that the 
colonel was just outside on the gallery, 
that she saw him staring in at us, and 
that she was going to make him 
jealous. I knew—if she didn’t—that 
the colonel didn’t give a hooter for 
what she did; that-he would be rather 
glad to see her making up to some 
other fool. But I sat there and wig- 
wagged the brush as she told me to, 
and let her take my hand and move it 
around, and snuggle her chin almost 
into my neck, till, so help me Moses, I 
got chills at the roots of my hair. 
The six-shooter is a ready and re- 
liable argument in such matters, out 
West; and I knew the colonel might 
feel himself obliged to resort to it, 
even though, as a matter of fact, he 
had no personal bias on the question. 
So when the missus put her long arm 
across my shoulder and pushed my 
cheek around to make me look at 
something, I jumped up and spilled 
the paints in every direction, and 
yelled to her that she was in a fair way 
to disgrace herself and me. 

Gad! I'll never forget her look, as 
she sat there on the floor, and cut her 
eye up at me and laughed. I felt that 
she was reading me through and 
through—my scare of the six-shooter, 
and all. 

“Disgraced?” she 
ciously. ‘‘Do you think so? Lord, I 
wish I might. I always thought it 
would be perfectly, deliciously delight- 
ful to be thoroughly disgraced. My 
parents had fool ideas about such 
matters, and they hung on to me.” 

“T’ll bet you whizzed ‘em around 
while they hung,” I cut in viciously. 

“T’ll bet I did!” she cried cheerfully. 
“T’ve got two brothers that are the two 
biggest fools in the State of California; 
they used to be always using your 
favorite word, disgraced—bah, dis- 
graced!—but they never gave me a 
chance to be really disgraced. Then 
comes the colonel—I see you're afraid 
of him all right. Oh, Lord!’ and she 
sprang up, laughing, and ran to the 
window, “a bright woman has no 
chance in this world.” 

“| suppose you think being disgraced 


inquired viva- 
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is the next thing to being famous,” I 
flung after her wrathfully. 

She turned and regarded me over 
her shoulder. “‘Yes—the next thing 
above being famous,”’ she retorted. 
“Being famous is a stupid, middle- 
class sort of thing—a lot of old tabbies 
and common people running after you. 
Just think how infinitely nicer it is to 
be thoroughly disgraced, and see all the 
fools running the other way—scared 
at the sight of you—thinking that 
some of the disgrace will rub off on 
them if they touch you—jimminy! I 
think it would be perfectly jolly!” 

But after that I avoided the studio 
as though there’d been a case of plague 
in it, till my hostess went so far as to 
protest. ‘You haven't had a painting 
lesson for a+ week,” pouted Mrs. 
Bowie. 

“I fancied you were busy on the 
colonel’s portrait,’’ I replied evasively 
and coldly, and then regretted the 
mention of my partner. For, after an 
unusually bitter set-to over some triv- 
ial matter, the colonel had ridden away 
to one of the far camps, and he had 
been gone for the greater part of a 
week. 

“Oh, the colonel’s portrait—yes ; you 
ought to see that I’ve made some im- 
provements in it’’—her voice hesitated 
an instant, then went on, with a queer 
sort of “grate” in its tone of usual 
light gibing— “from memory—since 
he left so animatedly last Wednes- 
day.” 

I flashed a quick look at her; but, if 
I had been right in my surmise, she 
was quicker than I, for her face wore 
only its expression of impish mis- 
chief. 

The portrait to which I had alluded 
was a dashing sketch in oils. I had 
watched with fascinated eyes while the 
red-headed woman laid in most of the 
values and worked out the masses with 
her palette knife, scorning the slower 
brush, and buttering the pigment on 
with a sweep and turn of the wrist 
which bespoke power and a wonderful 
command of her materials. 

The last time I saw it the colonel’s 
quizzical smile was beginning to emerge 


from the chaos of light and shade, and 
the picture promised to be a masterly 
portrait. Now she caught my hand 
and pulled me into the little studio. 
The square of canvas stood, covered, 
on an easel. With a dramatic gesture 
she drew the cloth away and fell 
back. 

“T’ve made some improvements 
since you saw it last. The colonel’s 
soul looks out now—the colonel as J 
know him—the colonel as he is. I’m 
thinking of setting up as a soul-painter 
—‘ Portraits of souls executed at short 
notice.’”” 

She was rattling on, with her eyes 
fixed upon my face. In the surprise 
of the moment I let slip an oath. “It’s 
a damned shame!’ I cried, “and you're 
a—’’ I turned and looked at her. 

“Oh, say it,sayit! Finish up.”” She 
sank to the floor, sitting in her usual 
impish fashion, as though she hadn’t 
a bone in her body and rocking herself 
to and fro in exaggerated gusts of 
laughter. ‘‘I never was ‘cussed out’— 
not to my face. Why did you stop at 
the most interesting point? at 
were you going to call me? What 
am I?” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know!” I mut- 
tered, as I looked upon the colonel’s 
defaced, degraded portrait. The kindly 
eyes, with creases about them which 
partly signified shrewdness, and came 
partly from searching great distances 
for straying cattle on an open plain, 
leered at me from the canvas. They 
were the same eyes, but the shrewd- 
ness had become unspeakably base. 
The gray mustache was bristled out, 
the gray hair raised and flying, to give 
a hirsute, faun-like suggestion—vigor- 
ous, but vile. 

Stay—the hair was raised and curled 
in two little spirals above the temples 
in an unmistakable suggestion of the 
satyr’s horns. His brows were slanted 
upward at the outer corners; the centre 
of his lower lip protruded—just a shade 
more than it ought—just a shade— 
and yet the effect was satanic. 

“Well, haven’t I hit him off?” she 
gasped, when she could get breath 
from laughing. 
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I looked at her, and thought the 
laughter overdone; but then, what was 
not overdone about Mrs. Bowie? 

“You seem to find it funny,” I said 
rudely. “I think it’s a shameful cari- 
cature—a devilish piece of work. It 
was a fiend’s trick so to distort—so 
mali ” 

“Oh, hold up!” objected the colo- 
nel’s lady. And again that strange 
“grate” was in her soft, drawling 
voice. “You’re not married to the 
old boy—mind that. Men vary—but 
husbands are all alike. Gosh!’’—she 
leaped to her feet—‘‘there’s an idea! 
That’s what I’m going to call it— 
‘Portrait of a Husband.’ I'll exhibit 
it at the Art League’s spring show. 
You bet it’ll draw.” 

I had a faint, sickish feeling, as I 
looked at her. One never could tell 


how much of jest, how much of 
deviltry, there was in her talk. I 
don’t think she knew herself. 

“Cheer up,” she commented on my 
dejected attitude and appearance. 
“Cheer up, my boy—I might paint 


your portrait some day.” 

The worst thing about Mrs. Bowie 
was that she made you feel inexpressi- 
bly silly if you gave utterance to a 
decent sentiment in her presence. 

“Paint my portrait!’ I echoed. 
“And name it, too, I suppose. I'll be 
hanged if you do.” 

“You might be—but hardly on that 
evidence alone, you know,” she an- 
swered demurely. 

“You wouldn’t take the trouble to 
paint a picture of me. You've neither 
got a grudge at me—nor—nor——” 

“Nor what?” And for once those 
lazy green eyes flashed with real anger. 

“Nor the other thing,” I supplied, 
risking the shot at last, and was re- 
warded by seeing her face crimson. 

“Silly! stupid!” she stormed. ‘“‘Do 
you suppose a woman of my originality 
would do so bourgeois, so middle- 
class a thing, as to be in love with her 
own husband?” 


Soon after this I went Southwest to 
a place about a hundred miles distant, 
that Colonel Bowie and I were build- 


ing up for a breeding ranch. A wild, 
savagely beautiful, broken country I 
was in, of volcanic formation, and 
offering fine shelter for the cows and 
calves, with its mountain ranges and 
deep cafions; while the long, magnifi- 
cent draws were thickly grassed, and 
we had more than one fine spring. 
But it was heart-breakingly lonely. 
I never saw any living soul except my 
own two or three cowpunchers—and 
I saw them only occasionally—or some 
rare freighter, cow-hunter, horse-rustler 
or prospector. Neighbors there were 
none within forty miles. 

There I learned, in a long six 
months, during which I more than 
once yearned for the comforts of El 
Nido, what ordinary bachelor ranch- 
ing is. As I “wolfed it” alone, or ate 
the grub of some casual cowpuncher 
cook—and ate it mighty gladly, you 
understand—I used to think of the 
red-headed woman’s dining-room, with 
its Flemish oak fittings, its steins upon 
the wall, its quaint leaded cabinets of 
fine china and lustrous silver, and, 
best of all, its charming table bright 
with snowy linen, cut-glass and dainty 
china, and spread with one of big 
Ellen’s triumphs. And the petted 
animal in me could have fairly wept 
for it all. 


IV 
THRALDOM 


It was shortly after my return that 
I spoke out finally to the individual 
whom Mrs. Bowie, in her usual frivo- 
lous fashion, called Oh-cheese-it. He 
was, indeed, the man I had first fan- 
cied him, one who wore a title before 
his name in his native country, was a 
graduate of my own Alma Mater, who 
chose to call himself Ochayso, and, for 
no obvious reason, to act as butler in 
the Bowie household. Dignified, mys- 
terious, impassive, with a clear-cut, 
fine little face and bright, dark eyes 
that saw everything without appearing 
to see anything, the young Japanese 
struck an odd, fascinating note in the 
missus’s menage. I could see that he 
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was no good as auditor to the scenes 
in which my lady delighted. He 
went through them like an_automa- 
ton. And yet, being a fellow-man, 
and in some senses a fellow-sufferer, it 
did not take me a week to find that it 
was adoration for the red-headed 
woman which held him in his position. 

“Come, now,” I said to the Japa- 
nese, as we stood talking over some 
mutual acquaintances of ours at the 
University, “you're a man and a gen- 
tleman; for God’s sake, why do you 
stay here setting tables and carrying 
in hot plates for that vixen?”’ 

“T beg,” said Ochayso, in his monot- 
onous voice, regarding me with melan- 
choly eyes, “that you will not allude 
to Her”—I found afterward he never 
called the missus anything but ‘‘ Her,” 
as though she were the only feminine 
thing in the world—‘‘in such terms. 
She is misunderstood. She is un- 
happy. She suffers sy 

““She’s married,” I supplied to wind 
up the series. 


Ochayso bowed, and spread out his 


hands in Oriental fashion. ‘“‘She’s 
imprisoned, enslaved—I have no Eng- 
lish word for what I want—tied to that 
—that person. But time must free 
her. If not soon, there must come a 
day when she will need a friend to 
turn to. I await that day.” 

I looked at him, and I pitied him. 
A man of fine intellect, a man to 
stand well, to be a leader among his 
own people, in his own country—it 
was another example of the devilish 
influence of the red-headed woman. 

“What do your folks—your parents 
—think of this business?”’ I asked, with 
well-meaning impertinence. 

Ochayso passed over the imperti- 
nence, evidently because of the kindly 
intention. 

“T have no near ties,’”’ he answered 
me. “My estates are being admin- 
istrated by a steward. I had made 
promises—vows, it is true; but a— 
what must I call it?—I have not the 
word—a vocation like this absolves one 
from all former vows.” 

Of course, it isn’t to be denied that 
I used to see gleams of something better 


in the red-headed woman, but I give 
you my word I came to have a super- 
stitious feeling about anyone she cham- 
pioned, for she seemed to have true 
consideration only for the under dog. 
By behaving yourself, doing those 
things you ought to do and leaving 
undone those you should shun, you 
made yourself a foeman worthy of the 
missus’s steel—you were there for her 
to fight or make fun of. 

Maybe I| was a bit crude in my judg- 
ment of her; however that may be, I 
have seen since that I never gave the 
woman full credit for any kindly thing 
she did. I used to think that she loved 
a row, and for that reason championed 
the cause of the fallen. 

I remember that there was a woman 
at the G-Bar-Q, a young daughter-in- 
law of the house, who was fearfully 
talked about. She was half-Spanish, 
and her husband’s people had always 
considered his marriage a disgrace. 
When the son was nearly killed at a 
round-up they sent him up to Albu- 
querque for an operation, which it was 
hoped would do some good; and they 
pretty nearly turned that poor girl out 
on the bald plain—said she was prepar- 
ing to elope with a cowboy. 

Mrs. Bowie brought her in to the 
ranch house at El Nido one day— 
found her halfway to the station. with 
her cowboy, it seemed. She sent the 
man off pretty well shaken up, and 
when the colonel remonstrated she 
gave him the balance of the thunder- 
storm. 

“There is a lack of common decency 
in men and old women that is hard 
to believe,’’ she declared. ‘“‘ Here’s 
this girl—nineteen years old—they’ve 
made her life a hell over there at the 
Hamiltons’; Tony” (her husband) 
“along with the rest, suppose. I sup- 
pose he did—I just judge that he 
treated her like a dog—because she is 
as devoted as a dog to him, and swears 
he never gave her a cross word. Then, 
when he’s hurt and sent to the hospital, 
and they think he may die under the 
operation, they deny the poor wretch 
the miserable privilege of going with 
him. That’s why she was with Kan- 
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sas Jim—he was going to take her to 
Albuquerque. I do think a family row 
is the nastiest thing! I'll never have 
an 

“No, you'll never have any family 
rows, because you'll jump on the necks 
of all your family and choke the breath 
out of them before they can put in a 
word of remonstrance about your im- 
prudent doings,” the colonel snorted. 

I am persuaded that he cared noth- 
ing about her bringing the girl home. 
I think he himself was right-minded 
enough to have helped the poor soul 
out. But the missus just struck him 
wrong. 

“IT want the money for her expenses 
to Albuquerque—hers and mine,” 
snapped the red-headed woman. “‘I’ll 
not send her there to face the crew 
alone. I’m going along and tell Susan 
Hamilton what I think of her.” The 
missus often ran up to Albuquerque, 
when things got too dull for her at the 
ranch. 

“What do you have to mix yourself 
up in every scandal for? That sort of 
thing draws some women—they run 
to it as though it were a bargain sale.” 

The girl was upstairs, where she 
could probably hear every word. The 
missus rose and cast one look of wrath- 
ful contempt at her husband as she 
sailed out of the room. I looked up 
and found Ochayso’s beady black eyes 
fixed upon me with more meaning in 
them than he generally permitted. For 
once in a way, the red-headed woman 
had right on her side, and the colonel 
was wretchedly in the wrong. But mis- 
takes like that are only human; and 
it was her fault, anyhow, for she nagged 
him into such expressions. 

No word passed between the Japa- 
nese and myself concerning this matter; 
but I began to see of what shreds and 
patches he had built, and was building, 
his idol. 

I wondered at the fidelity of the 
little man; he had a good deal to put 
up with. The red-headed woman was 
an interesting talker. She was pas- 
sionately fond of the West, although 
she affected a sneering attitude toward 
its crudity; she told me some of the 


best stories of the careless heroism of 
its cattlemen and cowboys that I have 
ever heard. 

One which concerned itself with an 
adventure in the desert and the nobil- 
ity of a man who would not go out of 
it alive and leave his companion in it 
dead, she concluded with, ‘That was 
the only man I ever cared a snap of 
my finger about.” The red-headed 
woman could always be depended upon 
for dramatic climaxes. That was one 
for Ochayso, who was at work within 
earshot. 

I sat, turned away from her, chuck- 
ling; I had something up my sleeve 
which, I fancied, would even up some 
scores between us. ‘That fellow was 
a man,” she said. ‘He was a hero.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, turning upon her, 
“the colonel is a hero. I’ve been think- 
ing all along that you didn’t appreciate 
him—but I’m glad to hear that he’s the 
only man you ever loved—few hus- 
bands can congratulate themselves on 
as much.” 

For the colonel had told me that des- 
ert story himself. Shorn of her ex- 
travagance, it was just the sort of pluck 
and fidelity one would have expected 
of such a man. 

The missus had leaped to her feet 
and stood fairly glaring at me. 

“The colonel!’’ she cried. ‘‘ The idea 
of—! What a—! Did he tell you? 
Did he dare pretend that he was the 
man who—who——?”’ 

She was fairly nonplussed. But the 
red-headed woman was never fatuous. 
She knew when she had lost a trick— 
whether from sheer bad luck or by her 
own folly. One look at my face 
seemed to prove to her that it was not 
worth while to go further with that 
line of argument. With an unintelli- 
gible exclamation she swept from the 
room, her small, fair face an intense 
crimson from the roots of her red hair 
and the little ears down to where the 
line of delicate lace marked the edge 
of her open-necked summer bodice; and 
as she went past me, her gauzes and 
ribbons fluttering about her, I noticed 
that she was white around the mouth, 
like a sick child. 
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V 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


I LEARNED much from the visit of 
the bishop; a man in the thick of the 
fight cannot quite estimate the row. 
Mrs. Bowie’s treatment of her husband 
was, after all, only a revelation of her 
as a wife, and not as a woman. Where 
they touched myself, her performances 
were so objectionable that I knew I 
could not properly judge them—one 
can hardly be expected to tell, by the 
feeling, what pattern is being branded 
on one with a hot iron. But the 
bishop was a distinct revelation to me. 

He was a good man, with a sound 
heart and a slow intellect. Colonel 
Bowie had told me of his devotion in 
preferring his lean, hungry Western 
diocese to the flesh-pots of the East, 
because he knew his people, and felt 
he could accomplish more good there 
than another. It seemed to me that 
the most irreverent cowboy would 
have spared the bishop’s naive dul- 


ness, for the sake of his compensating 
goodness. 

The missus was a churchwoman, 
with an Episcopalian’s respect for the 
clergy. Of course, there must be a 
pose assumed to dazzle and astound 


the bishop. I really was in two minds 
as to whether she would have pre- 
ferred the role of saint or sinner; but 
pose she must. 

She got us together and harangued 
us frankly as to how we were to be- 
have during the bishop’s stay. She 
made no pretense of thinking ill of 
certain things which she desired kept 
out of the bishop’s sight or knowl- 
edge, but she was fully aware that he 
would misinterpret. 

“See here,” broke in the colonel 
suddenly and brutally—he had no 
idea how to combat her without 
being brutal—‘‘see here, you behave 
yourself while the bishop’s in the 
house—that’s the main thing. I put 
up with your infernal foolishness at 
other times; but while John Sheldon’s 
here I want you to behave—be- 
have——” 


“Oh, I'll behave,” laughed the red- 
headed woman; “I’m death on be- 
having behaviors. I just want to 
make sure that the rest of you will 
second me becomingly.” 

The bishop had a fatal lack when it 
came to appreciating the red-headed 
woman—he lacked a sense of humor, 
He was a good man—he was a good 
man; large, fair, placid, benevolent. 
If the red-headed woman had been in 
financial straits; had she been the 
mother of ten children, anxious to take 
in washing and support them; a rich 
woman, concerned about her own soul 
—had she been any of these, the 
bishop would have known what to do 
for her. 

As it was, she bewildered him, she 
troubled him; she made her swift and 
desperate passes at being what she 
thought the bishop would fancy most, 
changed her mind about it before he 
had actually found out what she was 
at, assumed a dozen different mental 
poses in as many sentences, and left 
the good man stunned—groping. 

Having, as she conceived, made an 
honest trial of pleasing the bishop, and 
failed, she veered with her usual dis- 
concerting suddenness to trying how 
thoroughly she could shock him. When 
the red-headed woman set herself to 
shock people an electrical eel was 
nothing. The bishop’s eyes—they 
were already big and blue—widened 
and widened, till they were quite 
round and sad and meaningless. His 
lower lip trembled as he addressed her, 
not with terror, but with sheer nerv- 
ousness. One could fancy that he 
restrained himself from jumping, or 
saying, “Ouch!” when she let off those 
short, sharp sentences which were to 
her verbal progress through a conver- 
sation as the toots to a fast express. 

It was at the dinner-table the last 
day of the bishop’s visit that I real- 
ized how purely the red-haired woman's 
power was a hypnotism, and how it 
sank into impotence before courage 
and real goodness. 

She set in to tell profane conun- 
drums, and, after vainly urging the 
bishop to reply, to answer them herself. 











“Why don’t they build mills on the 
Mississippi?’’ she inquired pertly. 

“TI was not aware that there were 
no such structures on that stream,” 
fenced the bishop ponderously. Poor 
man! He had never heard the silly 
riddle. 

“They don’t build mills on the 
Mississippi because dam it they can’t!”’ 
crowed the red-headed woman. And 
the colonel looked murderous. 

But the bishop had apparently made 
up his mind to endure her to the end 
with such patience as might be. With 
horrified eyes he watched her skirt 
conversational abysses; his gaze was 
glued to her as she danced on dizzy 
edges of moral precipices. 

“Why was John the Baptist like a 
penny?” came the next foolish query. 

“I trace no resemblance between 
St. John and—er—a coin of that de- 
nomination,” objected the bishop, with 
strong distaste. 

“Why, a penny’s one cent, isn’t it?” 

The bishop could not deny this 
statement, so he reluctantly nodded a 
grudging assent. 

“And John the Baptist was one sent 
by God.” 

Poor old Colonel Bowie stood his 
torture like an Indian at the stake. 
The bishop had all along plainly kept 
things smooth for his friend’s sake 
alone; now a glance at that friend’s 
set, suffering face seemed to decide 
him. Suddenly—if one could imagine 
anything about the bishop being sud- 
den—he appeared to resolve that he 
would bear it no longer. 

“Madam,” he opened up on her 
sonorously, shutting off thereby an 
inquiry as to where the devil would go 
if he should lose his tail, “‘madam, it is 
quite immaterial. The impropriety of 
your speech is not atoned for by what 
I see you put forward as wit.” 

The bishop was coming out famously. 

“What you lack,”’ he went on, with- 
out giving her a moment to reply, 
“‘seems to be the moral sense. I find 


its absence in you upon every question 
which we have so far discussed. You 
have not cared for the rights or com- 
fort of others. You would do well to 
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search your heart in this matter, and 
to pray that grace may be given you. 
I hope I do not underestimate the 
miracles which divine grace is able to 
work 9 

The bishop looked discouraged, and 
as though he really suspected that he 
did, just at that moment. 

“—-but I assure you, madam, it 
seems to me the only thing which 
would be able to reach your case.” 

The red-headed woman looked at the 
bishop with real respect and interest. 
“T think you're just right,” she agreed 
mildly, even meekly. “I wish you’d 
take my case in hand.” 

The colonel’s eyes were on his plate, 
the red rose dark under the tan on his 
cheeks. For myself, I was divided 
between mirth and painful sympathy. 
But the bishop shook his head obsti- 
nately as we all rose and went into the 
parlors. He was a sensible man; if he 
was slow in coming to a conclusion, 
at least he knew what he knew, that 
conclusion once reached. 

“No, madam,” he fairly snorted. 
“My statement was that divine grace 
was needed alone in your case.” 

“Oh, but the instrument—there 
must be an instrument through which 
the hearts of sinners are reached,’’ the 
red-headed woman protested, almost 
in tears. 

“Divine grace is vouchsafed to the 
penitent on his knees,” returned the 
bishop. ‘“‘You need the attitude of 
repentance; you need to seek your sal- 
vation earnestly. You are puffed up 
in your own esteem; you need to be 
sorry, to be ashamed, contrite—to be 
brayed as in a mortar.”’ And his voice 
was clear and sharp. He plainly meant 
to make the job a good one, now that 
he was upon it. 

“*Q-o-oh! puffed up!’ murmured the 
red-headed woman  remonstrantly, 
looking down over her almost attenu- 
ated long slenderness. 

Colonel Bowie and I went out on the 
terrace to smoke, leaving the sensible: 
bishop refusing to be the instrument 
of Mrs. Bowie’s redemption, recom- 
mending to her repentance, humility 
and good works. 
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“Oh, my God!” groaned the colonel. 
“Listen to that!” 

“Never mind, sir,” I urged sympa- 
thetically. “The bishop will know 
how to take her.” 

“That’s just what he will not,” 
grieved my companion. “I don’t 
mind you so much, Art—you're a good 
fellow—you've been a comfort to me; 
for you're young—flexible—not much 
older than she is. But I’ve talked to 
John Sheldon. He—we’re about the 
same age. He'll think—Lord! and 
just consider how she could please him 
if she’d only quit cutting up and try.” 
And he stared with hot, reproachful 
eyes to where Mrs. Bowie made her 
unseemly advances to the clergyman. 

After the bishop was gone the mis- 
sus was unusually sunny with those 
about her. She felt pleased with her- 
self. 

“He's a dear old boy,” she said, lean- 
ing her red head back till her nose 
pointed toward the ceiling and blow- 
ing thin rings of cigarette smoke, 
which she regarded through luxuri- 
antly narrowed eyes. “A good old boy 
is the bishop, according to his lights. 
I'll bet I'd make him jump, though, 
if I painted his portrait.” 

“Jump!” I said; “ you underestimate 
your powers.” 

“Do you think so?” she laughed, 
cocking that wicked red head of hers 
on one side and regarding the colonel 
and me through a haze of smoke. “I 
might attempt a portrait from mem- 
ory—and send it after him. An Early 
Rose potato has something of his ex- 
pressive cast of countenance—his clear- 
cut features. And he has the true gan- 
der eye—round and blue and silly. 
Yes, the gander eye—that’s it.”’ 

The colonel’s chair went over with 
a slam as he jumped up and got him- 
self out of the room, not venturing to 
utter a word. I guessed why. 

But the red-headed woman took the 
cigarette from her mouth, squinted 
up her green eyes and looked after 
his violently retreating form in mild 
surprise. 

“What's up with the old boy?” she 
inquired, with over-acted innocence. 








VI 
RESPITE 


But the first real hint I had as to 
where I stood came from old Light- 
foot. I overheard him discussing my- 
self and Mrs. Bowie with some freedom 
down at the corral one day. I was 
just about to walk in and have it out 
with him, when my steps were arrested 
by the words of the cowpuncher to 
whom he was talking. 

“He ain’t to blame none,” drawled 
that worthy. 

“Lord, no!” agreed Lightfoot heart- 
ily. “Ef the missus was to fool with 
a real live man like she fools with that 
sissy, they’d be somethin’ doin’ in no 
time. But, all the same, ef I was the 
old man and my woman done so I'd 
take a hand. Gosh! w’y, I'd let day- 
light through him for a-slightin’ of his 
opportunities—damned ef I wouldn't!” 

I retired without making myself 
known—which is euphony for “‘I slunk 
away.” The epithet applied to me 
was coarse and unpleasing; the code 
of morals—or immorals—in the West 
is too complicated for me quite to 
grasp. Yet I felt that Jonah Lightfoot 
was a decent man beside me, and en- 
titled to say what he pleased. I 
supped the frantic, impotent rage I had 
so often seen in the colonel’s face. I 
wished, childishly and futilely, that 
Jonah had been put through what I 
had; and I hated—oh, how I did hate! 
—that red-headed woman. 

It was an intolerable position. 
Whichever way I turned my attitude 
must savor of unmanliness. To Jonah 
Lightfoot and his likes I was a thin- 
blooded Joseph, gathering my garments 
about me and fleeing from the over- 
tures of the missus. To the colonel I 
felt sure that I was another fool, fur- 
nishing a sort of figure for his wife's 
folly and devilish caprice to exploit 
itself upon. I sometimes thought it 
was hard on the colonel that I re- 
sponded so little to his wife’s obvious 
advances. It seemed to me that he 
might come to hate me because I gave 
him no cause for jealousy. I won- 




















dered if it would be a kindness to him 
to relieve her folly with some touch of 
responsive foolishness. 

To the missus herself—and there 
was the spot that wrought my impa- 
tience to frenzy—I knew that I was 
a matter of total indifference, except 
as I could be made an instrument of 
torture to her husband, a source of 
impish amusement to herself, a diver- 
sion for long, dull days. She remem- 
bered I was a man, but she forgot that 
I was a human being, with feelings and 
self-respect of my own. 

The whole thing tangled around me, 
wellnigh unbearable, suffocating like 
a snare of cobwebs. I determined to 
brush them aside. 

“Mrs. Bowie,”’ I began one evening 
when we had set in for a long twilight 
téte-a-téte on the terrace—how those 
things came about no mere man could 
ever say; but order my life as I would, 
each day of it closed with such a senti- 
mental opportunity with my partner’s 
wife—‘‘ Mrs. Bowie, I wish you'd let 
me talk to you about something which 
occupies my mind a great portion of 
the time.” 

The red-headed woman swung her 
slender foot in its high-heeled slipper, 
and contemplated me with demure 
satisfaction. ‘‘Talk!’’ she echoed; 
“talk! Why, dear me, the inference 
of that solemn speech is that I talk so 
much you are not able to get in a word 
edgeways.”’ 

I saw what she was expecting, and 
was filled with a brutal exultation at 
the thought of her coming disappoint- 
ment. “I should like to tell you, in 
the first place, what brought me out 
here,’’ I began. 

“The Denver & Rio Grande—from 
Chicago, anyhow,” the red-headed 
woman cut in flippantly. 

“I was born into a circle,” I went on 
doggedly, ‘“‘where everybody had more 
money than I, and where all of us had 
traditions that kept us out of trade.” 

The red-headed woman whistled 
and clapped her hands softly. “‘And 
I was born in a circle—no, it wasn't a 
circle, it was a triangle, I guess—where 
every yap scrambled for himself. I 
April 1905 
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don’t know what my folks were, back 
in Kentucky; I was born after they'd 
lived in San Francisco five years. Pa 
was broken down in health, and ma 
was keeping boarders. We had a gay 
old crowd at the house when I was big 
enough to remember them; there were 
six gamblers, a Scotch earl’s son—and 
he was about the worst of the lot—two 
preachers, and an actor that I was in 
love with.” 

“Of course you were,” I returned 
shortly, “or you tried to make him 
believe so—it’s a way you have.” 

“Think so?” queried my companion. 
“Ask the colonel. He wouldn’t agree 
with you. Hey—oh, hey! thecolonel!’’ 
The red-headed woman rose and trailed 
her magnificence the length of the ter- 
race and back. ‘“Oh-cheese-it ought 
to bring us some fresh tea,’’ she ob- 
served, as she returned; “this is tepid. 
Well, then, you were born in the pur- 
ple—or rather, the others about you 
were, and yours was only a pale helio- 
trope, so you came out here to mend 
your fortune with spoils from the bar- 
barians—is that it?’’ 

The red-headed woman could always 
repeat your most innocent remarks so 
that they sounded like disgustful 
boastings; what need I expect when I 
attempted heart-to-heart revelations? 
Yet I went on: 

“You put it, as usual, extravagantly ; 
but I was poor, and she wasn’t.” 

My listener turned and looked down 
at me with a touch of real interest— 
interest in me, I mean, not in what 
she could make me do. “By George!’’ 
she said softly, “you’ve got some 
pluck.” 

“Thanks, very much,” I returned. 
“I don’t pretend to be more self-abne- 
gating than other men, but I wanted 
the thing a little more equal before I 
tried to make the running with Con- 
stance.” 

“With who?” inquired the red- 
headed woman sharply and ungram- 
matically. 

“Constance Bleecker,’’ I returned. 
“I’ve known her since we were chil- 
dren. I never cared about anybody 
else; I never dreamed of marrying any- 
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body else; and when I got old enough 
to know anything about such things I 
realized that if I wanted Constance I 
should have to hustle for about a quar- 
ter of a million. I’m hustling. The 
colonel thinks, with the money I have 
to invest, the information he can give 
me, and my willingness to stay here and 
look after the thing, I might double 
my capital in five years.” 

“The colonel knows,” said the 
colonel’s wife. ‘‘ He wasn’t born in the 
purple—or even the lavender. He’s 
had to hustle; he’ll not make any mis- 
take.” 

Again I felt that I was a tenderfoot, 
and the missus only kind-heartedly 
unwilling to say so. 

“You don’t correspond with her,”’ 
she remarked the next moment; and 
I felt a little thrill of disgust at the bold 
assumption that my mail was under 
this woman’s espionage. 

“TI haven’t heard from her since I 
came here,” I returned morosely. 


‘‘There have been bereavements in her 
family—her father died only three 


months ago. I wrote her then, but 
had no answer.” 

“Probably she didn’t get your let- 
ter,’ the missus commented. ‘‘She’d 
have answered.” 

“Things are worse than ever now 
—for me,” I said. ‘“‘She has her own 
money; it’s no longer a question of 
expectations.” 

Ochayso here came out with a tray 
—how did the fellow always know 
just when the missus wanted any- 
thing? It was a valuable sort of 
telepathy, better than a system of 
electric bells. The red-headed woman 
pushed a tall, slender glass with pale 
green contents over toward me. “Try 
that,” she said. “It’s made by a 
new recipe. Oh-cheese-it’s a treasure. 
I used to-have to mix my punch and 
cocktails myself; but he’d make a for- 
tune with any bar. This is prime.” 

I thought she was going to say 
nothing more about Constance and 
my revelations; but she finally looked 
up from an unusually long silence and 
remarked: ‘‘ Don’t stick to it. Chuck 
it up. It'll take too long.” 


I looked at my glass in bewilder- 
ment, and she laughed. ‘The girl, I 
mean. Now, I’ve got a girl coming 
out here—well, in a few weeks—to 
stay awhile with me. She was born 
in the purple, too, with an extravagant 
souvenir spoon in her mouth; so she’s 
all right for your book.” 

“It isn’t a question of finding some- 
body sufficiently aristocratic,’ I be- 
gan stiffly. “I have newer cared for 
anyone but Constance—it’ll be the 
same if she marries someone else while 
I’m trying to get the money together 
to make me able to approach her with 
self-respect.” 

The red-headed woman received this 
with a shrug and a laugh. “My girl 
has lost her money, bless her sweet 
heart,” she explained. ‘‘She was a 
classmate of mine, and she has as 
little idea what to do to earn her right 
to existence as ever a poor baby had. 
She’s all filled up with ideas about the 
West being a place where a woman 
can enter trades or professions like a 
man. I thought I'd get her out here 
and marry her off, because I’m really 
fond of her, and there’s nothing else 
to be done with her.” 

I had never before heard the red- 
headed woman express so much inter- 
est in any human being. Ifshe hadn’t 
just treated my romance cavalierly, 
I should have felt mighty kindly to- 
ward her just at that moment. 

“You'll think better of this other 
thing; you'll be interested when you 
see her,’’ she said, as she rose and stood 
looking down at me. When I made 
a movement to rise, too, she put a 
hand on my shoulder. 

“No, don’t get up,” she said softly. 
“I’m going in. You’re a right nice 
boy—if you were born in the purple. 
I wonder where the colonel is?”’ And 
she left me to my cigar in peace—a 
peace which I had not known for weeks, 
since I seemed somehow to have come 
to a decent understanding with the 
red-headed woman. 

It might have been a week later 
that, riding home from a round-up, 
the colonel spoke to me of his wife’s 
senseless and alarming extravagance, 
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which, I could see, often strained even 
his exaggerated Western code of mascu- 
line generosity to the bursting point. 

The colonel looked down at his 
bridle hand, and began, in a hurt, em- 
barrassed tone: “You needn’t be 
scared, Art, when you see the missus 
passing out the cash as she does. I 
won't let your share be imperiled.” 

I told him warmly that I was sure 
of it, and that I had never been wor- 
ried about the matter. And the poor, 
beset, lonely old fellow went on: 

“I married late in life. I’d seen 
the way these men out here do—any 
one of ‘em will ask a woman to come 
and live in a shack and work like a 
dog, to help and please him—because 
he’s lonesome and needs a wife in his 
business. And I said that, by the 
Lord, I’d never do that. I waited till 
I thought my pile was enough—I 
guess it is—but I want you to under- 
stand that if the missus runs her share 
of the shack in such a way that I 
think your interests are in danger, I'll 
give the word. I can’t do it for my- 
self but I will then.” 

My heart bled for the dear old man; 
but my conviction that he ought for 
his own sake to speak out—and that 
plainly and to some purpose—on this 
matter of her lavish wastefulness was 
so strong that I merely said: “Oh, 
yes, I know you'll protect my proper- 
ty,” and let it go at that. 


VII 
WAR 


I nap been at El Nido ranch for a 
little more than a year. Taking the 
good with the bad, I liked the life. 
Colonel Bowie and I were prospering 
in a way to make Wall Street look slow. 

We had bought—or, rather, he had 
bought, with my money and his 
experience—the uncounted remnants 
of three once prosperous brands, where 
wildly managed companies had gone 
broke—a mighty easy thing to do any 
time in the cattle business—and these 
remnants had panned out three and 


four times the numbers guessed at and 
paid for. Then beef began a steady 
march upward that fairly made me 
dizzy; but the old boy held on cool 
and firm. 

“T’ll make your fortune, Art,” he 
protested, when I would have shipped 
freely. ‘‘You watch me. I know 
this Western beef market. It doesn’t 
break all in a minute like a grain mar- 
ket; it takes it about as long to go 
down as it did to go up; and we're 
safe to sell somewhere near the top.” 

It would be idle to deny that a great 
part of my comfort during this year 
had come from Mrs. Bowie. Domestic 
cataclysms, under her theatric touch, 
assumed a spectacular, wellnigh a 
burlesque, aspect, and I forgave her 
some things for the sake of others. 

Early in the second year of my stay 
at the ranch I had been out on some 
distant ranges, and away for a week 
with the round-up, when I came in 
one evening, to find big Ellen deliver- 
ing a lecture in the front hallway, with 
the red-headed woman as sole auditor. 

Irish Ellen was not only a fine cook, 
but she was a good deal of a woman. 
She had not been brought up on the 
lower Bowery, and after this cooked 
for a man’s club for ten years, with- 
out seeing much of the shady side of 
life. But a certain womanliness, a 
motherly quality, lived unspoiled in 
her, and always would. She stood 
now, under the glow of the wax lights, 
hands truculently on hips, her broad 
face red with rage, and poured out a 
flood of vituperation, oddly mingled 
with Bowery slang and the more ele- 
gant maledictions she had learned in 
her ten years’ service at the club. 
“‘Ah-h-h-h! Oi’ll shpake me mind now, 
before Oi go!”’ 

“Yes, do,” urged the red-headed 
woman. She was dressed for dinner, 
in a long, slippery-looking green frock. 
The sinuous snakiness of her, as she 
hung poised on one foot, and regarded 
her cook with frank, simple curiosity 
and interest, contrasted oddly with the 
bulk and solidity of the big Irish- 
woman. ‘Go on, do,” she prompted. 

Welcomed thus warmly, Ellen, who 
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had undoubtedly been haranguing for 
some time, plainly began to find 
she had exhausted her subject and 
herself. Her vocabulary had been laid 
out, used up; her speech began to 
lurch, and go with little lapses, like a 
machine that is running down. She 
looked, half shamefacedly, at her mis- 
tress; she felt sadly that the anger was 
dying out of her, and leaving her with 
that inevitable conclusion which each 
opponent of Mrs. Bowie’s wound up 
with—that she was a fool. 

‘“‘D’ye think I’d have stayed here one 
wake 'f it hadn’t been for the kurrr- 
nel?” she vociferated. ‘‘’Tis a man to 
be proud of—and you a-drivin’ him to 
drink and the divil as fast as you kin.” 

I attempted to retreat, but the red- 

headed woman caught sight of me and 

arrested my flight. ‘Hold on, Mr. 
Bolton,” she remonstrated, as though 
we had been at a dog fight; “I think 
she’ll say some more. She was awfully 
amusing awhile ago.”’ 

“Ah-h-h! ye red-headed, green- 
eyed, whey-faced — whey-faced—uh— 
uh—crayther!”’ big Ellen exploded, in 
her efforts to get up steam. “’Tis a 
divil-woman ye are, sich as come out 0’ 
the bogs in the old counthry. Ef a 
man would saw ye through the heart, 
he’d find ye holler inside—holler— 
holler—holler!’’ 

Mrs. Bowie stole a step nearer, her 
hands behind her, a cigarette drooping 
from one corner of her lips, her eyes 
narrowed in intense enjoyment. Ellen 
seemed to have run finally down with 
that last “holler.” 

“Is that all?’’ the red-headed woman 
inquired silkily, but with real curiosity. 
“Ellen, you've no idea how funny you 
look. You're all puffed up, you 
know. But I thought you’d do a lot 
more than that,” with an air of dis- 
appointment. ‘‘There are loads of 
funny new words in what you said. 
Go on—do—finish up.” 

Her little fair face, as naive and 
direct as an urchin’s, was all alight 
with anticipation. Big Ellen threw 
her check apron over her head and 
wept. She called aloud upon the 

Virgin Mary and a generous selection 





of the saints. She fumbled wildly at 
her neck for a saint’s relic, as I sup- 
pose, or perhaps she felt a smothering 
sensation—I know I did. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ said the red- 
headed woman coolly. ‘If you’re not 
going to perform any more, go back 
into the kitchen and finish getting 
your dinner. I never had any idea 
you could be so amusing.” 

The meal went off as usual, except 
that the colonel was not present; and 
yet I knew he was in the house. 

“Colonel Bowie not well?” I in- 
quired cautiously. 

“He’s lying down,” returned his 
wife, with an odd glint in her eyes. 
Ochayso, standing behind her chair, 
lost a little of his impassiveness; and 
I wondered if the colonel was turning 
the tables on his wife, and leaving her, 
this time. But no; as I passed his shut 
door, in going to my own quarters, 
I heard his heavy foot traveling the 
length of the room; and so it traveled 
till I fell asleep. 

I woke next morning with the chid- 
den feeling of one who has over-slept. 
I had not been called; there was no 
sign that anyone besides myself was 
awake in the house. I rose, dressed 
and went downstairs, with the sense 
still strong upon me that something 
had happened or was about to happen. 
I recollected that this was the day 
upon which Mrs. Bowie expected her 
friend from the East. Finding no 
one in any of the rooms, I finally 
brought up in the kitchen, where big 
Ellen was preparing a tardy break- 
fast. 

“Oh, 'tis you, is it?’ she inquired, 
tossing her head. 

“It certainly is I, Ellen,” I returned 
pacifically, ‘“‘and I’m very glad to find 
that this is you. Are we liable to have 
some breakfast? Is everybody dead? 
Where’s Ochayso?”’ 

“You may ask that!’’ snorted big 
Ellen, still plainly in a hostile humor. 
“T never did hold with them snaky 
high-binder chinks, nohow.” 

I didn’t pause to explain to Ellen 
the difference between a Chinaman 
and a Japanese noble, who was grad- 

















uated from an American university. 
“If you could indicate which-direction 
he took,” I said, ‘I'd like to talk some 
conversation to him.” 

“Huh!”’ snorted the cook. “The 
chink’s too good to wait on the likes o’ 
me; he’s hidin’ out till that—that—” 
perhaps I had better spare the reader 
Ellen’s characterization—‘‘till the 
missus gits back.” 

“Oh! Is she gone, then?’ I asked. 
Twice before during my residence under 
her roof Mrs. Bowie had, like the lady 
in the ballad, forsaken her house and 
home and her own true lord. She 
appeared to make these excursions 
when desperately hard up for amuse- 
ment. The reconciliations, the dra- 
matic scenes, when she was coaxed 
back, were as abominable to me, and 
as wearing on the colonel, as her dis- 
appearances. 

“Oh, is she gone, then?” mimicked 
big Ellen, turning on me with a furious 
sneer. “Yis, she is gone—and a good 
riddance o’ bad rubbish, says I, if only 
the pore ole kurrrnel wouldn’t lave her 
come back.” 

I thought of the young lady from 
the East, who was expected on the 
train that day. ‘Oh, but she must 
come!” Tejaculated. ‘“‘She must come 
back right away!” 

“Ye measly, upstart beggar!’’ the 
big Irishwoman shouted, flourishing 
her mixing spoon. “I tuck ye for a 
gintleman; and here ye’re no betther 
than the rist, a-whinin’ afther that “i 

“Hold on, Ellen!” I interposed. “I 
don’t love the missus any better than 
you do—the Lord knows she’s dragged 
me through hell—but this lady who’s 
coming here today—there’s got to be a 
woman in the house.” 

“A loidy!’ exclaimed big Ellen, 
dropping her spoon with a clatter. “I 
clane forgot! I ax your parding, sorr; 
but that wuammun—that wummun—!” 
she was fairly whimpering now. ‘“‘’Tis 
I have cooked for thim divils of min at 
the club for tin years, and never saw 
I real wickedness till this day. They'd 
come into my kitchen—the feller ‘at 
was runnin’ it some partic’lar week— 
an’ cuss me out; an’ I’d give ’em as 
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good as they sent, or betther. But 
oh, Holy Mother, this thing! What’ll 
we do, sorr?”” And she plainly looked 
to me for further orders. 

“We must see what the colonel 
says,” I began. 

“Pore ole soul!’’ Ellen commented, 
with tears in her honest eyes. ‘“’Tis 
Lightfoot and me have been poundin’ 
on his door sence six o’clock—whin 
that jade rid off up to Simmonds’s— 
and not a word can we git out o’ him.” 

“‘Maybe he isn’t there,”’ I suggested. 

“I’m thinkin’ he is, sorr. I sent 
Lightfoot to the corral to see was any 
horses gone; and there’s not, bar the 


missus’s pony.” 

“T’ll go up at once,” I said. “We 
haven’t much time to spare.” 

“Colonel! Colonel Bowie!”’ I cried, 
thumping on his door. 

Lightfoot and Ellen had both tried 
and received no answer. Ochayso was 
nowhere to be found. I felt that some- 
thing must be done. ‘“Colonel!’”’ I 
cried again, “‘has Mrs. Bowie gone over 
to the station to meet the young lady?” 

It was a chance shot, but it opened 
the door. The colonel stood before me, 
disheveled and half clad. “Did you 
say Mrs. Bowie was gone somewhere?”’ 
he inquired, cautiously holding the 
door. “I’ve been asleep.” 

That was so likely, with all the bump- 
ing and thundering that we’d been 
doing! I passed over this statement. 
“Mrs. Bowie rode off up the cafion to- 
ward Simmonds’s place two hours ago, 
Ellen tells me,” I said. I omitted all 
the details as to the previous row with 
Mrs. Bowie, with which big Ellen had 
been so liberal. “Is it likely that she 
will go around by way of the station 
and bring home that young lady?” 

“By George, that young lady!” ex- 
claimed the colonel. “Say, come in 
here, Art; I’m going to talk to you 
while I dress. Things have come to a 
show-down between Mrs. Bowie and 
me. There’s no use mincing matters; 
you’ve known all about it the other 
times when she’s left me, and I have 
gone and coaxed her back. It’s what 
I'll never do again.” 

It isn’t just the thing to tell a man 
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that if he had the brutality to give his 
wife a civil beating, she would prob- 
ably behave herself; so I only said: 
“That’s right, colonel; you'll do a great 
deal better to wait till she comes back 
of her own accord. I always thought 
so.”” 

The colonel swore. “You haven’t 
any idea of the kind of a row we've 
had, nor the state that things are in,” 
he said. I began to have something 
like an idea, I thought, as I took in the 
wildly disordered room, which looked 
as though a maniac had been turned 
loose in it—and the colonel always such 
a tidy, orderly soul! “That's just 
what I will not do—wait till she comes 
back. I'll never, willingly, look on her 
face again. When that girl came to 
me in San Francisco and talked about 
how unhappy she was at home and 
made love to me, as you know she 
can”—it is but just to remark here 
that the colonel had no idea of the 
revelations he was making in his rage— 
“she had me melted to a lump of 
putty. I wanted a wife and family; a 
man begins to need ‘em when he gets 
along to my age; and she pretended to 
be offering me that!” 

Of course I looked in wonder at the 
man who could have expected such 
things from such a woman—the other 
fellow always does. “I guess you'll 
have to see Mrs. Bowie again, colonel,” 
I suggested, “if it’s only to make the 
arrangements about the separation and 


“So help me God, I never will!” 
said the colonel solemnly. “The sepa- 
ration—that’s easy. She can take 
what I’ve got with you. I'll put in 
my pocket enough to give me a start. 
There are no children to be considered, 
thank heaven! I’ve been regarding 
that as a hardship—a calamity; but 
when she talked as she did about it to 
me this morning, I—well—I had hard 
work to keep my hands off her. I tell 
you, I was murderous. A moment 
more and I’d have struck her. Think 
of that, Art! I was as weak as a 
child and shaking all over when she 
got herself out of my sight. I'll pack 
my duds now and drive over to So- 


corro and take the train for San Fran- 
cisco. I depend on you to look after 
things here.” 

The mention of a train brought that 

unfortunate visiting young lady to my 
mind. 
“Colonel,” I interrupted him, with 
a hand on his arm as he dragged open 
a chiffonier drawer and scooped out its 
contents, “‘colonel, that girl who was 
coming to visit Mrs. Bowie, you know 
—she’ll be on the south-bound and 
she’s due in less than an hour. Is there 
anybody to meet her?” 

“‘ Hang the girl!’’ snorted the colonel. 
“She can go back where she came 
from.” 

“Colonel,’”” I made a last effort, 
“you know Socorro. This is a lady, 
and an Eastern girl. If you won't 
send anyone for her, I'll go myself.” 

Then the colonel came out of mere 
wrathful trumpetings, and detained 
me. ‘See here, Art, this is no place 
for a stranger to come. I'll be leaving 
as soon as I get my trunk packed and 
attend to one or two little matters 
about the ranch. Mrs. Bowie may not 
be back here at all, and if she is she’ll 
make a scene. You're liable to be left 
here alone with the servants. This is 
no place to bring a young lady.” 

I agreed perfectly with what the 
colonel said. Mrs. Bowie might leave 
the ranch in the cafion and go directly 
to Albuquerque or Chicago, when she 
found that the colonel didn’t come 
begging after her. 

“You just go over to the station— 
drive like the mischief, or you won't 
be in time—and talk to that young 
woman while the engine takes water. 
Put up whatever story you want to; 
but get her to go on past—on to El 
Paso—when the train goes—see?”’ 

Isaw. The colonel was right. The 
house, as things now stood, was hardly 
the place to bring a young lady. “She 
may be short of funds; Mrs. Bowie 
said something about her coming out 
here to earn a living.”” I was search- 
ing through my pockets to see what I 
might have on me. 

The colonel picked up his trousers 
from a chair, and drew a roll of bills 

















from his waistband watch-pocket. 
“Say, here, buy her off, Art,” he urged, 
proffering the whole amount. “Give 
her what’s needful, and get her out of 
the way.” 

I noticed then, for the first time, 
that the colonel had been drinking. 
I had wondered often before, when I 
saw the torments through which the 
red-headed woman put him, that he 
dia not drink. I dreaded now to leave 
him to his own devices. 

I looked back once, and saw him 
scooping things out of bureau 
drawers and tossing them into a small 
trunk which Lightfoot had been di- 
rected to bring for him. Somehow he 
looked pathetic, in his pajamas, with 
his uncombed gray curls matted down 
upon his forehead. by the sweat of his 
exertions. 

Then I remembered that poor girl 
at the station, realized that I had 
scarcely time enough to meet the train, 
and fairly ran from the house. 


Vill 


CONSTANCE 


Durinc that ten-mile drive I 
thought pretty seriously of what I 
should say to that girl. . 

I had the buckboard, and I should 
have wasted no qualms, but should have 
brought her back with me, sure that the 
red-headed woman would be installed 
mistress of the situation by the time I 
returned; but the colonel’s attitude 
complicated matters. For the first 
time since I had known anything of 
their affairs the worm had turned— 
and he was still turning. In fact, 
Colonel Bowie was a regular old boa- 
constrictor of a worm, and when he 
went into the turning business I 
doubted even the missus’s ability to 
handle him. The sight of his gray 
head bent over that open trunk, in the 
midst of that nightmare of a room, 
while Lightfoot pitched articles of 
wear at him, haunted me. More than 
all, I was daunted by the fact that he 
was drinking. 

The colonel had said to me when I 
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first came West: ‘‘ You'll be all right, 
Art, if you don’t get to crooking 
your elbow too much,” this’ being 
apparently vernacular for what the 
East would call “‘lushing.” “I know 
all about that business,”’ he went on, 
“because I’ve been through it all. 
When I was a young man I took my 
plunge, and I took it sharp and sud- 
den. I drank myself out of house and 
home and coat and boots in about six 
months. Then I was up against it; 
the question was whether Bill Bowie 
was going to be a sweater, drift along 
from one ranch to another, or whether 
he was going to pull up on the drink- 
ing and make a man of himself. I did 
the latter. I didn’t touch a drop for 
five years, and I prospered because 
other men took too many. Now I 
keep the liquor in its place. I can take 
it when I need it, and let it alone when 
I don’t; but if I ever go to pieces, I'll 
bet you this ranch against a blind 
monkey that I travel by the drink 
trail. If I should lose my grip and 
go to drinking tomorrow, I could drink 
up what I’ve made far quicker than I 
made it.” 

It presented itself to my mind, again 
and again, that the colonel, in despair, 
was determined to go on a wild debauch. 
Like a poor old Samson, he would pull 
the temple down on himself that it 
might destroy his tormentor, or at 
least end his torment. 

The thought brought a lump into 
my throat; nobody who was associated 
with him could help loving the old 
colonel; he was so much of a man, such 
a good man in his own wild, woolly, 
Western fashion. But it could not 
be denied that the house was no place 
for a young lady from the East seek- 
ing a genteel method of maintenance. 

I had just decided this for the fif- 
teenth time when, as my buckboard 
swept in beside the little platform, 
I heard the shriek of the oncoming 
train. Fortunately, it had been 
nearly an hour late. I threw the 
reins into the bottom of the vehicle, 
jumped out and confronted the de- 
scending young lady herself—Con- 
stance Bleecker! 
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“Constance!” I cried, thrusting out 
both hands to take hers and looking 
over her shoulder for the young lady. 

“You here, Arthur?” she answered 
me, putting her two little hands in 
those outstretched to receive them. 
“Oh, that’s such a relief! I’ve been 
down in the depths for the last hour, 
and ready to turn back. It makes me 
over to see somebody from home.”’ 

During all this I had seen several 
men descend from the day coach, and 
a trunk had been put off. The sound 
of its impact on the platform brought 
me tomy senses. ‘I must ask the con- 
ductor,” I said; “I was expecting to 
meet a young lady—Mrs. Bowie—that 
is, Colonel is 

I stopped suddenly as the wheels 
began to grind, and ran toward the 
departing train. The Pullman con- 
ductor came out on the rear platform. 
He caught my last agonized shriek, 
“Another young lady!” and my very 
ears were red as he shouted back, 
“You're hard to satisfy—isn’t one 
enough ?”’ 

I turned to meet Constance’s laugh- 
ing eyes as she said: “Colonel Bowie 
and Mrs. Bowie sent you over to meet 
a young lady—is that it, Arthur? And 
won't I do?” 

Then it came to me with a sudden 
rush. I noted the black dress, the pale 
face, that had been so listless till I 
began my diverting gambols. 

“But, my dear Constance,” I maun- 
dered, ‘“‘we ought to have caught that 
train for you—indeed we ought. 
Colonel Bowie isn’t—Mrs. Bowie 
isn’t % 

I broke off and looked about me at 
Socorro—Socorro, the impossible—at 
the sand, the desert, the mountains, 
with the blue sky smiling above it all 
like an inverted bowl of sapphire. We 
two stood on the now deserted plat- 
form, with the little trunk beside us. 

I saw absolutely no help from our 
surroundings. I must prepare my 
girl on the way over for what she had 
to expect, and trust to her own good 
sense to bring a happy issue from the 
embarrassing situation. 

“It almost dazed me to find that it 








was you—you!”’ I laughed, drawing 
a hypocritical hand across my brow. 
“Mrs. Bowie told me that she was ex- 
pecting a young lady from the East, 
and 1 had—by George!” I paused 
thoughtfully, with a better opinion of 
the red-headed woman than I had ever 
entertained before. 

“She didn’t mention my name?” 
asked Constance, looking at me curi- 
ously, as she flecked the dust of travel 
from those garments which always 
looked better than the apparel of any 
other woman, no matter what their 
color or cut. 

“No, she didn’t mention your name,” 
I echoed, as I swung the little trunk 
into place and lashed it with the rope. 
“And that was odd, because I had just 
been speaking of you.’ She must have 
intended to give me a surprise.”’ 

“Of course she did,” agreed Con- 
stance, as I tucked the dust-robe about 
her knees and shook the ribbons out 
over my team. ‘“That’s just Lorelei; 
she’s such an odd, original creature, 
but one of the best women in the 
world.” 

“You were classmates, I believe,” 
I began cautiously. “How well do 
you know Mrs. Bowie, Constance?” 

“I know that she was the only friend 
I had who offered me anything sensible 
in my time of trouble,” Constance 
answered me warmly. “Half a dozen 
women would have been glad to take 
me into their households, and show me 
about as an article somewhat dam- 
aged, on the matrimonial bargain- 
counter. Lorelei was the only crea- 
ture who suggested that I might earn 
a right to existence here in the West.” 

I listened with outward calm and in- 
ward tumult. The missus was in earn- 
est, then, when she said that this friend 
of hers was penniless and eager to earn 
her way in the world. This meant so 
much to me, was so big a proposition, 
that I leaned back and adjusted it, 
watching my companion’s delicate pro- 
file, beyond which the fluttering black 
veil set an uncertain background. 

“Isn’t this a lovely country?’ she 
went on. “Lorelei talked to me about 
being dull and bored to death; but I’m 
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sure anyone could be happy here. The 
air is like wine. I believe I never 
breathed anything so stimulating. 
Don’t you find it so?” turning to inter- 
rogate my silence. 

“Yes, yes, Constance; it’s all that. 
I like the country. I’ve cast in my lot 
here. I’m in partnership with Colonel 
Bowie, and I—well, I want to talk to 
you about that after awhile; but just 
now there is something I must explain 
to you about affairs over at the ranch 
house. Mrs. Bowie didn’t send me 
for you—in fact, she isn’t—she isn’t at 
home.” 

Constance ‘turned lovely eyes of 
astonishment upon me. ‘“‘ You're jest- 
ing,” she asserted. And when I went 
on assuring her that I was not she com- 
mented, “How Western! They’re 
more unconventional than we are— 
but I like it,” with an invincible deter- 
mination to be pleased with every- 
thing. ‘I remember that Lorelei was 
very—well, an innovator, at school.” 
Here a little burst of laughter, cheering 
to me as a chime of silver bells, broke 
into her speech. ‘She did the oddest 
things, and yet she was always large- 
hearted and generous. Well, she has 
been called away, and she’ll be back, 
I suppose. Are there any near neigh- 
bors, or any other women in the house?” 

“There’s big Ellen, the cook,” I said 
desperately, ‘and our nearest neigh- 
bors are farther away than the station; 
besides, there are no women at their 
ranch now, I guess.” 

Her lip trembled a bit, but she set it 
and began once more courageously: 
“Colonel Bowie is older than Lorelei— 
almost an-old gentleman, isn’t he?” 

I was like an unfortunate commis- 
sioned to break a bereavement to one 
whom he loved. In my hurry to have 
her sufferings over I blurted out: 

“Colonel and Mrs. Bowie have just 
had a tremendous row. She’s got on 
her pony and gone up to Simmonds’s— 
that’s an empty ranch house in the 
cafion back of us, where she goes and 
camps when she wants to freeze him 
out and make him come to time. The 
colonel’s not going to come to time 
this trip. 


I left him packing his trunk; 


and he’s going to catch the next train 
toward San Francisco.” 

Then my girl did the sweetest thing 
that could be imagined. ‘‘ Poor man!” 
she said softly. ‘And poor Lorelei, 
too! I can imagine that she—that she 
might be a little difficult. Maybe I 
can help some. Of course,~you will 
see to it, Arthur, that I get the next 
train for 

Her dear voice shook and broke. 
She pulled the black veil about her 
face. “Arthur,” she whispered, in 
tones that strove to be free from sobs, 
“IT haven’t money enough to go back. 
Besides, I'll have to think whom I 
could go to.” 

“Don’t, dearest,” I remonstrated. 
“I know it’s wretchedly bad form and 
seems almost caddish in this sort of a 
situation; but if you see Mrs. Bowie, 
she'll tell you what I told her—that 
I came out here to make money enough 
that I might not feel like a fortune- 
hunter in addressing your father’s 
daughter.” 

Constance sat upright, and a hand- 
kerchief traveled under the black veil. 
“There,” I said, ‘now I’ve made a 
beautiful mess of it! But I don’t want 
you to feel that what I’ve said consti- 
tutes any claim on you. I only want 
you to understand that you’ve been 
my ambition and hope for years, and 
that it’s my greatest happiness to look 
after you now.” 

“Yes,” she said softly, and pushed 
back the veil. And I was astonished, 
and a bit set back, to find her face quite 
composed and her eyes dry. “We'll 
not talk about it, as you say, Arthur. 
This immediate tangle has to be 
straightened out now.” And the last 
sentence brought us within a short dis- 
tance of the ranch. 

“‘Lorelei was a creature of many tal- 





ents,”’ said Constance. ‘‘ What a beau- 
tiful home she has!” 

“Isn't it?” I agreed. “Yes, she has 
a great deal of ability. I’ve lived a 


year now in her house, and nobody 
knows that better than I. Why, Con- 
stance, there isn’t a ranch house in this 
State that can compare with that,” 
and I pointed with my whip to where 
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the sun was making glorious the yellow 
Mexican poppies and the great white 
bells of yucca upon the red-headed 
woman's terrace edge. 

“And yet you say that as though you 
didn’t like her,’’ Constance commented 
wistfully. 

Like her! There was such a world 
to be said between that and the feeling 
I really did entertain for the red- 
headed woman that I drew a long 
breath and let it all go. 

“When other women on ranches,” 
I continued, “say they can’t find serv- 
ants at all Mrs. Bowie gets the best, 
and always gets them. She has no end 
of executive ability. If she must, she 
takes the most unpromising material 
and evolves perfect results—I don’t 
know how, unless it’s by simply de- 
manding them. She’s like a cat, de- 
termined to have comfort wherever she 
is; and her idea of comfort is magnifi- 
cence. Oh, we've lived like princes 
and potentates in that house. In the 
year that I’ve been here she’s flown 
up and left the colonel three times 
that I know of; and he and I were like 
a pair of warm cosseted things, upon 
whom a cold blast was let in just as 
soon as she was gone.” 

“And yet you think he won’t—” 
Constance was beginning, when I raised 
my hand for silence. 

“Excuse me,” I said; “listen to 
that.” 

We were near the house now, and a 
babel of confused noises came out to 
greet us. Constance looked fright- 
ened; but I distinguished the colonel’s 
voice, and surmised that it was no 
worse than the continuance of his pack- 
ing—with Lightfoot’s assistance. Then 
I heard a bumping and thumping, and 
was sure that the trunks were being 
hurled down the missus’s carefully pol- 
ished, hardwood stairs. 


IX 
FLIGHT 


Leavine Constance on the terrace, 
I ran up the steps to reconnoiter. For 


it came sharply back to me that the 
colonel was drinking when I left, that 
he was a man in a desperate frame of 
mind, the household an utterly de- 
moralized one. It would certainly be 
awkward to come home bringing to 
such a man and such a household a 
young lady—and a young lady whom 
I had been sent expressly to forestall 
and prevent from reaching the ranch. 

I found the colonel, and drew a sigh 
of relief when I saw that he was now 
dressed and looked much as usual. I 
began at once, wading boldly in: 

“‘She’s come, colonel. Shall I bring 
her ” 

He glared at me in seeming amaze- 
ment, then turned and started up the 
stairs. At the first landing he faced 
me, exclaiming vehemently: 

“T won’t see her! I depended on 
you, Art, to keep her from knowing 
that I was leaving here. Lock the 
door—lock the door, Art! And hide 
those trunks! Thunder and lightning! 
why don’t you throw a rug over them? 
If she sees that I’m leaving—really 








leaving: fs 
Light broke upon me. “Oh, it 
isn’t Mrs! Bowie,” I explained. “It’s 


the young lady you sent me over to 
the station for—Miss Bleecker. I— 
we——”’ 

“Why, Art—Art!’’ remonstrated the 
colonel. “I thought you were going 
to tell that young woman how things 
were over here, and get her to go on. 
This is no place for young ladies from 
the East—no, by gad, nor from any 
other point of the compass!” 

I could not gainsay him. ‘“I—we— 
that is, the train got away before I 
could stop it,” I floundered. 

“Very curious,” commented the 
colonel a little drily. ‘‘It stopped long 
enough to put off this female, and not 
long enough for you to tell her to 
remain on the train—very curious.” 
But he came back down the stairs. 

I was relieved and pleased at the 
meeting between Constance and her 
host. With her seemed to come a 
saner atmosphere. ‘‘Mr. Bolton tells 
me you are leaving on the north- 
bound!” she said in a quiet, practical 
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tone. “And he also says that Mrs. 
Bowie has been called away, suddenly, 
too. Unless your wife gets back be- 
fore time for my train, I’m going on 
tomorrow. Mr. Bolton has promised 
to arrange it for me.” 

The colonel looked at her from under 
drawn, bushy brows. I could see that 
he was trying to guess just what I had 
told the girl. But there was no one 
who could resist Constance. “Ellen,” 
he called to the big Irishwoman who 
was lurking in the back of the hall, 
“show this young lady up to the room 
Mrs. Bowie had prepared for her—I 
guess you know which one it is—and 
then let me have one of your good 
lunches for a farewell.” 

Ellen was wiping her eyes as she 
took Constance’s bag and preceded her 
up the stairway. 

“God forgive that wummun,” I 
heard her mutter. “The best man 
that ever lived, and her to trate him as 
she do.” And I seriously feared that 
Constance would fare ill at the Irish- 
woman’s hands if she conceived the 
newcomer to be a friend of the ab- 
sent missus. 

We missed Ochayso in the dining- 
room; and yet the meal went fairly 
well, Ellen doing her own serving. 

The big Irishwoman’s ideals had 
been sadly warped in her fifty years; 
I saw she was bent upon plying the 
colonel with what appealed to her as 
the most direct and practical consola- 
tion. She never left his glass unfilled 
for an instant; and as the meal pro- 
gressed, while I could not have said 
that the man was drunk, he was, 
between excitement, misery and the 
potations, quite out of himself. 

“You knew Mrs. Bowie at college?’’ 
he observed, civilly addressing Con- 
stance. 

“Yes, we were classmates; and when 
I was thrown entirely on my own re- 
sources, your wife was so kind as to 
suggest that the place for me was the 
West, where women are scarce, and—”’ I 
don’t know what she would have added, 


for at that moment big Ellen shouted 


at the door the bare, soul-shaking an- 
nouncement, ‘“‘She’s comin’!”’ 


““Where?’’ ejaculated the colonel, 
and his flushed face turned white. “I 
must get away—I—” the red flamed 
back over his tanned cheeks—“I can’t 
trust myself!” 

“Up the trail, about a mile—I had 
Lightfoot a-luckin’, an’ he come a- 
runnin’,”’ 

“The trunks!’ cried my partner. 
“We must get them out of sight.” 

I ran to the trunks. They were as 
heavy as if they had been filled with 
pig-iron—I think Lightfoot and the 
colonel must have packed them with 
mallets. “I’ve got to have help,” I said, 
as soon as I laid hold of one handle. 

The colonel rushed to my assistance. 
We were halfway across the hall with 
the largest box, when the big Irish- 
woman howled excitedly—she was 
growing hysterical: ‘‘Lave them— 
lave them, and run! That wummun 
will come and ketch you!” To 
me, apart, she added, “I tell ye, 
Misther Bolton, there'll be murther 
done if thim two comes together—I 
niver see the kurrrnel as he is this 
toime—niver!”’ 

The colonel released his end of the 
box very suddenly. It descended with 
a crash, barely missing my toe. 

Constance had gone quietly to the 
front door. ‘‘Now, do you want to 
move the trunk out of the hall before 
Mrs. Bowie comes?” she asked. ‘‘ There’s 
nobody in sight. Go on; move the 
trunks. You have time.” 

It was plain she considered us a 
parcel of lunatics; yet her quiet, cheer- 
ful words did much to calm things, 
except in the case of Ellen, who, I 
verily believe, suspected her of being 
in league with the missus. 

The powerful Irishwoman had laid 
hold of the trunk-handle from which 
she shoved the colonel, and was 
almost lifting the box, with half-mani- 
acal strength. 

“It’s a disgoose that ye need, kurrr- 
nel!” she shouted. ‘Take my big 
cloak that hangs over the chair at the 
head of the stairs, an’ disgoose your- 
self. I'll kape out of the way, an’ the 
missus’ll think ‘tis me if she sees you 


a-Trunnin . 
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The words sounded wild enough; I 
could see that Constance thought so; 
yet if the colonel wanted to leave the 
house without having a scene with his 
wife—and we meant to help him— 
there was sound wisdom in big Ellen’s 
plan. Besides his aversion to the 
wrangle itself, his dread and distrust 
of his own fearfully aroused temper, 
I well guessed what it was he appre- 
hended. I knew that the poor fellow 
was putty in the slim hands of the red- 
headed woman, and that he realized it 
but too well. His one chance of making 
this indeed their last quarrel was to 
flee before she got her eyes on him. 

I feared Ellen would do herself an 
injury. I laid hold of the trunk with 
a will, and we soon had it pitched off 
the back porch, and concealed in some 
bushes. As we came up the steps, we 
met the colonel c ing the smaller 
trunk alone, and mstance’s clear 
voice from the door announced, “I see 
a lady on horseback; I think it must be 
Mrs. Bowie.” 

The colonel dropped the small trunk 
as he had dropped his end of the larger 
one. Ellen and I stopped a moment 
to conceal it. 

“Where's Lightfoot?” I asked in- 
dignantly. ‘Why isn’t he here to 
help us?” 

“He’s gone down to the corral to 
saddle up a horse for the kurrrnel,” 
Ellen whispered hoarsely, as we hur- 
ried back into the hall, and noted the 
colonel’s vanishing heels above, going, 
perhaps, toward the ‘‘disgoose’”’ which 
Ellen had recommended. 

Big Ellen collapsed and dropped 
suddenly back, with a guttural “ Ugh!”’ 
as though someone had got in a centre 
shot at her with a brickbat. A mo- 
ment after I saw the reason, as a light 
footfall came up the steps and across 
the gallery, and Constance was envel- 
oped in an extremely comprehensive 
embrace. 

“You dear thing,”’ I heard the red- 
headed woman purr. “How on earth 
did you get here? I just remembered 
about you—sulking up the cafion, by 
myself—and I ran Five-Spot all the 
way home.” 
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She pushed Constance off, and looked 


her over at arm’s length. ‘Well, it’s 
good to see you! Is that the way they 
wear them in New York? I saw it in 


the fashion papers, but you never can 
go by those fool things. Say, it be- 
comes you vastly—I wonder how it 
would look on* me?” 

“I came over with Mr. Bolton,” 
Constance interrupted her. ‘He re- 
membered me, if you did forget.” 

“Oh, yes—where is he?” returned 
the missus, with animation. 

Constance drew her into the hall, and 
toward the archway which led to the 
parlors. “What did you think when 
you saw who it was?”’ the red-headed 
woman asked, looking at me and smil- 


ing. 

“I thought it was possible to under- 
estimate some people,” I returned, 
“in spite of the temptation to over- 
estimate them.” 

“That’s right neatly put,” said the 
red-headed woman. “Don’t you find 
him improved, Constance? He’s been 
to school to me now for more than a 
year, and I flatter myself I’ve taught 
him several things.” 

Constance was heading us straight 
for the library, which lay back of the 
parlors. Suddenly the missus called a 
halt. 

“Mr. Bolton will excuse us. He 
knows I’ve just got in. Come on up- 
stairs, Connie, dearest ; I want to empty 
at least three of the ‘seven baskets full 
of talk,’ before I can settle down a bit. 
And they really are wearing them that 
way in the East? Well, well!” 

Something fell with a heavy slam on 
the floor upstairs. I wondered if big 
Ellen had forgotten to unlock the back 
stairway. If she had, a man of the 
colonel’s physique, and in his excited, 
wrought-up state of mind, would not 
hesitate, I was sure, to swing himself 
down over the balcony. And if he got 
the big cloak and then did this, what 
would the red-headed woman think 
when she saw what appeared to be her 
portly Irish cook cutting such capers 
as this? Anxious as I really felt, I 
think I smiled as the absurd idea 
crossed my mind. 
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The commotion upstairs was re- 
newed. ‘“‘Lorelei,’”’ said Constance de- 
cidedly, “I insist upon your sitting 
right down here and waiting a moment. 
I—I’ve something I want to show you; 
- I won’t be a minute getting it from— 
from my trunk. Mr. Bolton will en- 
tertain you.” 

She cast me one expressive glance, 
and was gone. I sat gasping like a 
fish as her skirts swept up the stair. 
The red-headed woman laughed at my 
blank countenance, and that relieved 
the tension of the situation. 

“Got a cigarette about you?” she 
asked nonchalantly, making herself 
comfortable upon a divan. “Well, is 
this Constance your Constance?—the 
one imperial and wunapproachable 
she?” 

This gave me a cue; I set to work to 
tell the red-headed woman how much 
I thanked her for bringing the girl I 
loved into my life once more. I 
heard a strange sound of stamping, 
shuffling feet above-stairs that sent 
wild surmises flying through my mind. 
But Constance had given me my orders. 
Talk I must. Heaven knows what 
nonsense I uttered in that wretched ten 
minutes. My tongue raced like a mill- 
wheel, till the red-headed woman pulled 
me up with the sudden query: 

“Say, how many have you had? . It’s 
pretty early in the day for this sort of 
thing, isn’t it?” 

I laughed foolishly, and got to my 
feet. Would Constance never come? 

As if in answer to my wish, I heard 
her voice, low, very earnest, ‘“‘ No—no! 
You mustn’t!” 

The red-headed woman heard too. 
She sat up and listened intently; but, 
not having my clue to the situation, 
she distrusted her own ears. “‘What 
did she say?’ she asked, looking at 
me. “It was Connie’s voice, wasn’t 
it?” 

“TI think it was Ellen,” I replied 
mendaciously. ‘“‘Ellen’s been behav- 
ing in a very peculiar manner.” (So 
much was exactly true.) 

“Like last night, do you mean?” 
Mrs. Bowie asked. “Or has she been 
having rows with Lightfoot, too?’’ 


“You sit still,” I said. “I'll step 
into the hall and see what it is.” 

I stepped into the hall. The colonel 
had missed big Ellen’s cloak, that vast 
“circular” which would have been a 
reasonable disguise for his bulk and 
height. He had caught up, instead, one 
of the missus’s kimonos. One guessed 
that he was past seeing or caring for 
such details: Its gay silken folds were 
swathed around his tweeds. Long, pale 
blue ribbons dangled from every pos- 
sible point. A couple of bunches of 
velvet violets bobbed, one on each side 
of his grizzled gray mustache. Oh, he 
was a figure of fun to set anybody 
screaming. Yet Constance’s face, over 
his shoulder, was strained, white, al- 
most tragic. 

“Wait, take off this thing,”’ and she 
pulled at the kimono edge. “I'll go 
with you—I’ll help you. We can get 
out quietly if that curtain is drawn,” 
she whispered. Then, turning to me, 
“ Arthur, go back into that room—and 
keep Mrs. Bowie there!’ 

I went—like a shot. I didn’t know 
what Constance had encountered above- 
stairs to stir her so; but I myself had 
seen that the colonel was a desperate 
man, and I trusted her usual sound, 
cool, common sense enough to be sure 
that she felt she was pursuing the only 
feasible plan. 

I stepped back into the room, drew 
the heavy porti¢re, which was made 
from a Navajo robe, and was almost 
as impervious to sound as a door. 
“There,” I said, turning to the red- 
headed woman, “that'll shut out the 
glare—or the heat—or the cold.” 

The missus laughed lazily as I seated 
myself close before her and began to 
talk. I could see that she wavered 
between belief that I was several drinks 
ahead and the more charitable conclu- 
sion that Constance’s coming had upset 
me. 

Almost at the instant I seated my- 
self I heard heavy steps down the stair 
—the colonel had broken away from 
Constance. As I formulated the 
thought he shot past the window. 

“Good Lord!’’ exclaimed the red- 
headed woman. “There goes—no, it 
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isn’t—but it must be—it’s Ellen, in 
my kimono—my blue one with the vio- 
lets. Why, she must be crazy—or is 
she drinking? I never knew that she 
drank.” 

“T told you that she was behaving 
strangely,” I commented, glad of the 
ready-made explanation, and only hop- 
ing that the real Ellen would not pre- 
sent herself to expose my falsehood, 
and that Constance would come soon. 

I rose and strolled with apparent care- 
lessness to the window. The colonel 
was just approaching the salt-house at 
arun. I was glad he turned in there 
and did not, as I feared he would, con- 
tinue on to the corral; for the red- 
headed woman came and looked over 
my shoulder. She caught the flutter 
of the last ribbon as he gained the 
shelter of the salt-house. 

“Well, if Ellen is doing stunts of 
this sort, who’s to get me some dinner, 
I wonder?” 

“Ochayso isn’t here,” I reminded 
her. ‘‘ Nobody has seen him since last 
night.” 

“I know he isn’t,” returned the 
missus shortly. ‘‘He’s gone for good. 
I'll have to get another dining-room 
boy. I wonder if I could hammer 
Lightfoot into waiting on the table?” 
She ruminated. ‘Don’t you want the 
job?” 

I laughed a foolish, nervous laugh. 
Little she knew of the changes going 
on in her own affairs. The time was 
past when it was within the range of 
possibilities for that red-headed witch 
to get a white linen jacket on me, a 
napkin over my arm and a tray in my 
hand. 

“Let’s go and sit down,” I sug- 
gested. “I’ve a lot of things—a lot 
of things—to tell you before Constance 
comes back. I—we—wasn’t it funny 
that nobody would have been there to 
meet her if I hadn't suggested to the 
colonel—to the colonel Pa 

I floundered helplessly. 

“By the way, where is the colonel?” 
inquired the missus sharply, sitting 
suddenly erect from the lolling posture 
into which she had just thrown herself. 

The query, perfectly natural and 





what I might have expected, utterly 
nonplussed me. It came at a trying 
moment. I had drifted back to the 
window and I saw Constance lead- 
ing the colonel’s snappish roan pony 
from the corral toward the salt-house. 
I bent forward with a smothered ex- 
clamation. 
“What is it?’’ inquired the missus. 
“Has Ellen concluded to come back?” 


“No,” I replied. ‘‘There’s nobody 
in sight. Oh, she mustn’t! That 
bronco is liable to stamp her! She 


can’t handle him. Excuse me, Mrs. 
Bowie; I’ll be back in a moment.” 

“‘Ellen’s able to take care of herself 
with anything that ever went on four 
legs,” laughed the missus. “I'll go 
with you, and see if there are any 
shreds of my kimono left.” 

I admit that I was not born for in- 
trigue. I am not a diplomatist; I am 
not even a fair, decent liar. Such must 
be my excuse for going utterly wild at 
this juncture and behaving like a for- 
lorn idiot—as I did. 

“Hold on—don’t come to the win- 
dow!” I cried. “I—it’s—I was mis- 
taken.”” And I turned and waved my 
hands at the red-headed woman in the 
manner of one “‘shooing” a hen. For 
I saw the colonel, just darting out of 
the salt-house door, taking his pony’s 
bridle and preparing to mount; while, 
from her gestures, Constance evidently 
remonstrated that the frantic man yet 
retained the kimono. 

Of course, my behavior aroused the 
missus’s curiosity, and over she came, 
brushing my hands aside. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
Ellen—getting on a horse—with my 
kimono!”’ she cried. Then, ‘And Con- 
stance is with her! Oh, you lar!”’ 

I felt the sting of a swift slap on my 
cheek; the red-headed woman had 
leaped through the window and was 
running like a deer toward the group at 
the salt-house. 

There was nothing to do but jump 
through after her and follow. The colo- 
nel turned his head, saw us coming and 
set spurs to his pony. Constance, 
white and solicitous, held the sleeve of 
the kimono, which she was attempting 
to remove from him—and Constance’s 
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grip is that of a good golf and tennis 
player and an expert horseback 
rider. 

The thing ripped down the back like 
a locust when he pops out of his old 
shell. When we reached the salt-house 
there was a young woman standing 
there drawing her breath in long, shud- 
dering sighs, holding in her hands some 
silk rags and tousled ribbon and look- 
ing tragically to where a cloud of dust 
down the trail marked the colonel’s 
disappearance. 

I had seen the red-headed woman 
angry many times; I knew what her 
quick fury was like. We both ran me- 
chanically to where Constance stood, 
though there was nothing to be gained 
by that. 

“You get me a fresh horse!’’ the mis- 
sus cried back over her shoulder. ‘‘ This 
minute—do you hear? Oh, you're a 
pretty pair!’ as we halted panting at 
the salt-house door. 

“You’re not going to follow him— 
you sha’n’t!”’ gasped Constance. 

“I sha’n’t?” The red-headed woman 
brought out her inquiry in a sort of 
shout. “I’d like to know who dares 
say ‘sha’n’t’ to me? That man is my 
husband, miss! Of all the performances! 
You get my horse!’’ she screamed again 
at me, so that I fairly jumped. I 
think I should have gone meekly and 
saddled up for the red-headed woman, 
but Constance laid an authoritative 
hand upon her arm. 

“Hush, Lorelei!” she said. Her 
breath still came unevenly, and her 
face showed the stress of emotion. 
“When I went upstairs—when I left 
you there in the house——”’ 

“I don’t care what you did,” the 
red-headed woman broke in. ‘Don’t 
you see the colonel’s getting away?’ 
And over the woman’s small, angry 
face came a look of acute distress, 
that struck me with amazement at 
the moment. “Get my horse, you 
staring jackass! Get my horse!” 

“Yes, he’s getting away,” Con- 
stance said; and added a fervent 
“Thank God!” 

Mrs. Bowie turned on her; but be- 
fore she could utter one word, my 


girl, facing her unflinchingly, went 
rapidly on: 

““When I left you in the house there, 
Lorelei, I ran upstairs to help him. 
That’s what I went for. I found him 
in your room, fumbling around in the 
top drawer of your chiffonier.” 

The red-headed woman’s face went 
white as she listened. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ she 
whispered. “Not that—he wasn’t——’”’ 

“Yes, he was,” Constance said 
sharply. “He found what he was 
looking for, just as I got to the door 
—a pistol! I ran forward and tried 
to take it away from him. We strug- 
gled and fought for the thing all over 
that room. I got it, finally—but only 
because he was afraid that, in the 
scuffle, he would shoot me.” 

“And you weren’t afraid of being 
shot?’’ I broke in. ‘‘Oh, Constance, 
you shouldn’t have done that! You 
should have called me.” This was the 
scuffling I had heard. 

“TI was—I was horribly afraid,”” my 
girl said; “but I couldn’t let him do 
that. His hair was so gray—he’s a 
dear old man; and you've driven him, 
you’ve harried him, Lorelei, till he 
doesn't care to live. But you sha’n’t 
follow him—I say you sha’n’t!” And 
she thrust her fair, fine, tender-tinted 
face close up to the red-headed 
woman’s, almost threateningly. “‘ He’ll 
surely kill himself if you do.” 

Mrs. Bowie had stood with drawn, 
working features, rolling and unroll- 
ing the kimono ribbons about her 
fingers as the other spoke. I looked 
to see her slap Constance, as she had 
me, or burst out laughing, swearing— 
anything but what she did—weeping. 
She flung herself upon Constance, and 
clutched my girl’s shoulders, hiding 
her face in her friend’s breast. 

“Oh—oh—oh! You make me out 
a devil! You think—and he—the 
colonel—oh, I can’t bear it! I won't 
bear it! I wish I were dead!” she 
sobbed. 

“No, you don’t,” said Constance 
sternly. “You don’t wish you were 
dead, as that poor man did—or you'd 
be dead.” 

But Mrs. Bowie’s sobs grew more 
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terrific; the spasmodic movements of 
her muscles showed that her nerves 
were getting to be less and less under 
her control. 

“Come, come,” I said. ‘‘We must 
get her back to the house. This will 
never do.” 

Just then I saw big Ellen striding 
across the lawn toward us. It grows 
trite for a man to assert that one 
never knows what to expect from the 
eternal feminine. However, Ellen was 
so nearly a man in her strength and 
stature that one might be pardoned 
for supposing he could guess. within a 
mile or so of where she would bob up. 
Yet I believe I said that there was a 
womanly quality in her which sur- 
vived her harsh training. She proved 
herself a very woman now. 

“Lave her to me!’’ she cried, pos- 
sessing herself of her mistress’s shaking 
hands and preparing to half carry her 
to the house. “Ah-h-h! Ye poor 
gurrel! Don’t I know how it aches in 
ye? Ye've played the divil—have ye? 
Well, then, it hurts you more nor it 
hurts anybody else.” 

And so, between coaxing and lifting 
and leading, she got her mistress back 
to her room, to her bed, and with 
Constance’s help undressed her and 
laid her down. 


», 4 
PURSUIT 


It was a tear-marred face that Con- 
stance brought out to me, waiting on 
the landing, hearing—with little 
enough patience—the moans of Mrs. 
Bowie and the soothing exclamations 
of the two women who worked over 
her. 

“We've got her quieted at last,’”’ she 
said, wiping her eyes and closing the 
door softly. ‘“‘Oh, Arthur, this has 
been a day of experiences!” 

“And it’s not yet five o'clock,” I 
added, taking her hand as we went 
down the stairs together. ‘Don’t 
worry about that woman back there. 
Her howling is all pure pose—nothing 


but pose. She has no more heart than 
a wooden Indian!”’ 

The tears started afresh in my love’s 
eyes. ‘Don’t!” she remonstrated. 
“I’ve just been listening to her, 
Arthur, and I really can’t—” she 
choked. 

I said no more; and Constance her- 
self seemed willing to turn from the 
question of the red-headed woman’s 
misdoings. 

“The poor old colonel!’’ she mur- 

mured pityingly. “It was pathetic, 
and it was ludicrous. Part of the time 
I could almost have laughed; but I’ve 
only to shut my eyes to see his poor 
old gray head with that pistol-barrel 
shining against it. It seems Lorelei 
dreaded what he might do, and took 
his own pistols away with her. But 
he knew she always kept one in that 
drawer. That’s what she—that’s one 
of the things she told us in there, just 
now.” 
“Heartless hussy!” I commented. 
“You really must excuse me, Con- 
stance, but that woman has humiliated 
and dragged me through more torment 
than any creature I ever knew, simply 
because I had to serve as an audience 
for the colonel’s training and her 
posing. That’s why I tell you that 
her hypocritical tears now are all pose 
—pure pose, my dear.” 

My love looked at me in a sort of 
protest, but made no reply. Presently 
she spoke again of the colonel. ‘‘The 
poor old fellow would tell me how 
grateful he was—how good I was,” 
she began. ‘“‘He said he had lived a 
bachelor till he was almost fifty, and 
that the Lord abandoned him when he 
was fool enough to marry.” 

At dinner-time Constance informed 
me that her friend was sleeping at last, 
and that she had thought best not to 
disturb her. We spent a quiet even- 
ing together, warmed by a sense of our 
own personal happiness and well-being, 
amid the crash of the red-headed 
woman's affairs and the poor old 
colonel’s. 

Next morning Constance brought a 
very perplexed countenance to the 
breakfast-table, along with a brief and 











characteristic communication from 
Mrs. Bowie, which she silently laid 
before me. The letter ran: 

Dear Con: I got restless in the night and 
ot to thinking about my affairs. Big Ellen 
as helped me pack, and Lightfoot will take 

me over to Socorro before either you or Mr. 
Bolton are awake. 

I don’t want to be selfish, but I can 
hardly drag my mind off my own affairs, to 
think for a moment of yours. Just one 
thing, dearest—it’s all ry eg a trying 
to earn your living out here. ou’d better 
marry. I hoped you would when I sent for 
vou. Women of any kind are scarce in the 
West; but women like you are scarce any- 
where. Don’t worry about me. I'll catch 
up with the colonel, and we'll be back ina 
few days. I think Ellen will do for a cha- 

ron; but if you feel she won't, let Mr. 
Bolton go over to the G-Bar-Q and stay while 
we're gone. Don’t you go till I get back. 
Make yourself comfortable. 

Lovingly, 


I read this communication with 
mingled feelings. Constance, across 
the table from me, watched with wor- 
ried face till I had finished it. 

“There’s one sensible thing she says,” 
I commented as I handed it back. 

“And what’s that?’ asked Con- 
stance. “I didn’t find any.” 

“It’s about your not trying to earn 
a living—about your marrying me 
instead. That’s what she meant, 
dearest. I’ve told her what my hopes 
were; and it encourages me to see 
that she thought you might care 
for me.” 

Constance rose, and I followed her 
to the gallery. It was a perfect morn- 
ing; we stood together looking out 
over the beautiful slopes and draws 
and cafions of the colonel’s ranch. 

“What do you think about her find- 
ing the colonel, and coming back?” 
began Constance. “I want to talk 
about our immediate arrangements.” 

I considered a moment, then an- 
swered: “I don’t believe the colonel 
will let himself be found. He was a 
desperate man. That’s his way, it 
seems; he’ll put up with anything and 
everything till he finally turns on it; 
but once he does turn on it, he’s utterly 
done with it; nothing can move him. 
He wouldn’t read a letter from that 
woman, nor treat with anyone who 
April 1905 
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he understood came from her—of that 
I’m sure.” 

“Oh, that would be dreadful!” cried 
my girl. ‘I don’t see how she is to 
bear it if—if she fails utterly.” 

“She’d better have thought of that 
while she was driving him to despera- 
tion. It’s taken her more than two 
years to wear out his patience. There 
was a time, in all conscience, for her to 
give a little thought to what she’d do 
if he ever did come to the end of it,” I 
said. 

Constance wrung her hands together. 
“Oh, but now, he must—he must listen 
to her.” 

I looked at my usually sensible sweet- 
heart in amazement. “I don’t see it 
that way at all,” I returned a little 
drily. 

“Of course you don’t,” returned 
Constance; ‘“‘why should you? You 
don’t know—you don’t understand—” 
A swift wave of crimson went over my 
girl’s face. ‘‘He must listen to her,” 
she concluded rather lamely, looking 
away from me. 

“Well, I’ve known Mrs. Bowie only a 
year or so, and I’m but a poor mascu- 
line bat,” I rejoined, with affected sar- 
casm, for I resented the pained sym- 
pathy that undeserving piece was 
wringing from my love’s tender heart. 
“Very likely you could come here and 
see more in an hour than I found out 
in a year. My guess is that she'll give 
up the chase and be back at the ranch 
in a week.” 

Constance shook her head; the em- 
barrassed flush still colored her brow 
and cheek. “Lorelei will not come 
back without her husband,” she per- 
sisted. 

“Well, then,” I said, ‘neither of 
them will be back here for quite a spell 
—that’s certain.” 

“What are we to do?” asked Con- 
stance blankly. ; 

“Get married,” I urged joyously. 
“Constance, love, I sha’n’t mind a bit 
if you take me partly as a matter of 
convenience—I’ll be sure of making 
you love me, later. I don’t feel as if 
such a love as mine for you would ever 
go without its answer.” 
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My girl’s anxious face softened and 
changed beautifully. “‘Oh, I do!” she 
whispered. ‘“‘I have for—for ever so 
long. Lorelei knew about it when we 
were at school together. That’s why 
she sent for me. She has a kind heart, 
Arthur. I can’t feel hard toward her.” 

“Nor can I,” I agreed, as I took my 
girl in my arms. “I could forgive a 
heap worse people than the red-headed 
woman, just now—God bless her, 
wherever she is!”’ 


XI 
FINANCIAL 


ConsTANceE and I had been married 
nearly two months before we got our 
first communication from Mrs. Bowie. 
We rode to Socorro that first day and 
the ceremony was quietly performed. 
I am sure we were happier than people 
who plan, who prepare and who waste 
their emotions on a fearful lot of 
frumpery at such times. 

I expressed some commiseration for 
my girl that there were no new frocks, 
nor bridesmaids, nor any wedding tour. 
But she said she had been so surfeited 
with such things her life long that it 
was a relief to omit them all. 

When we got back to the Bowie 
ranch big Ellen gave us warning. I 
knew she would; I knew nobody on 
earth but the red-headed woman could 
have held her so long away from New 
York. 

“And Lightfoot?” I asked. “Does 
Lightfoot remain in my employ—or, 
rather, in Colonel Bowie’s employ?” 

“Where I go Lightfoot goes,” re- 
turned the big Irishwoman. ‘That’s 
accordin’ to natur and the churrrch. 
Many’s the trouble Lightfoot and me 
has had beca’se I wouldn’t quit and go 
back to New York a-takin’ him. He’ll 
trouble me-no more when we're settled 
in a rest’rant of our own on the Bow- 


ery. 

“Oh, that’s the plan, is it?’ I asked; 
and my wonder at the red-headed wo- 
man grew, with this proof that big 
Ellen had remained with her not on ac- 
count of Lightfoot, but in spite of him! 


But to return to Mrs. Bowie’s let- 
ter; it was brief and written upon the 
stationery of a cheap hotel in Pueblo; 
she wanted to sell the ranch—or, 


rather, Colonel Bowie’s share in it— 


to me, and I was directed to answer 
her at Silver Cliff. 

I was a good deal disgusted with the 
woman—the idea of her proposing to 
sell the old man out of house and home 
without consulting him nauseated me. 
I wrote her pretty briefly stating that 
she couldn’t make a deed to the ranch 
without her husband’s name, and that 
I was administering it as honestly and 
as capably as I knew how, with the 
assistance of an experienced cattleman 
who had acted as one of the colonel’s 
ranch bosses. 

She wrote me from Silver Cliff to 
ask if there was anything that I could 
let her have from the income of the 
ranch. That made me hot in the col- 
lar. The woman hadn’t been gone two 
months, and I had reason to know that 
she carried a good deal of ready money 
with her when she left. Constance 
hung on to me, however, and reminded 
me that if the colonel were at home his 
wife would be able to get every cent 
that was due him as his share of the 
income. 

“‘He said to me again and again that 
it was all for her,’’ my wife assured me. 
“*T’ll take a little that I have by me, 
and she’s welcome to what’s here,’ he 
told me. ‘It won’t be the first time 
Bill Bowie’s hit the trail with nothing 
but what he carried in his clothes’— 
those were his words. If you have any 
money that would be due now,I am 
sure he would want you to send it to 
her.”” And it was what I finally did. 

That quieted the red-headed woman 
for a time; but there came another 
letter a month later from Salt Lake. 
Shé was at me again about the sale of 
the ranch. 

“I’ve trailed the colonel all over the 
West pretty much,” she wrote; “and 
it takes money; so I’m out again, I’ve 
got to have it—just got to—in order 
to get hold of him; and get hold of 
him I’m determined to do. What 
would my signature on a deed of the 











ranches, houses, cattle, horses—the 
whole shebang—be worth to you? I'll 
locate the colonel right away—and 
then I'll see that he joins me in a deed. 
He will; you need have no fear but 
what he will do so.” 

“He will—yes, you bet he will, if 
ever she gets her claws on him, the poor 
old colonel—the jade!’’ I muttered, as 
I read this beautiful letter. 

The income of a ranch is not steady, 
like an urban business. Your money 
comes in large sums and at long inter- 
vals. If beef’s down—and stays down 
—you may not ship for a year at a 
lick; then you’ve got no income at all 
—just expenses. There was nothing 
coming to the red-headed woman now, 
probably for some months, unless she 
could sell the ranch to me. 

I was shocked at the way she was 
getting rid of money, and I took the 
liberty of saying in my reply that the 
price of the ranch itself would not last 
her long at this rate. I named a small 
sum which I thought her signature 
might be worth; but I told her I did 
not care to buy in such fashion at any 
figure. 

There was a long interval of silence; 
then she wrote me from San Francisco, 
ignoring the cutting tone of my former 
letter, stating that she had located the 
colonel and would have his signature on 
the deeds—what would I give for them? 

Well, I believe I never hated a hu- 
man being—who had done me no per- 
sonal injury—more than I did the red- 
headed woman when I received this 
letter. Even Constance’s sturdy op- 
timism concerning her friend had to 
succumb before such overwhelming 
evidence of heartlessness. 

We were very happy on the ranch, 
my wife and I; it was a beautiful home 
nest that the red-headed woman had 
provided for two really united hearts— 
an Eden deserted by its Eve. Con- 


stance professed to feel gratitude and 
sympathy for her, while she enjoyed 
the comforts and the artistic beauty of 
her home; but it was my habit to sneer 
and say that the red-headed woman 
was like any other cat which loved a 
warm nest. 
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I solved the servant question by 
bringing out two or three Swedish fam- 
ilies, the men of which were not much 
use in the cattle industry, but the 
women made things right at home. It 
was a big opportunity to get such a 
ranch as the colonel’s, all stocked and 
running well, with proved men em- 
ployed upon it, and I made the price 
accordingly—though, as it was cash, 
I had to borrow in order to be generous. 

Four weeks after the first San Fran- 
cisco letter the deeds came. Constance 
wept over the colonel’s signature. It 
was so shaky you could scarcely have 
identified it with the strong, bold, awk- 
ward lines of his handwriting as we 
knew it. We had a young doctor vis- 
iting us at the time, and I remember I 
passed the paper over to him. He 
whistled as he looked at it. “The man 
who wrote that won’t live a year,” he 
said, handing it back. 

After that—silence. Contented year 
followed contented year, and we heard 
nothing of the Bowies. Constance was 
a born ranchwoman; the Western life 
agreed with her, developed her. She 
took on new beauty with increased 
health. Children came to relieve the 
loneliness of the life; and ten years 
passed by before either of us cared to 
go East. 

We were returning from our first 
Eastern trip in a leisurely fashion, and 
had stopped in Denver for a stay of 
some weeks. ‘‘Why don’t you go toa 
boarding-house?”” my friend, the doc- 
tor, who was in practice there, asked 
of us. ‘‘ You'll find it much more com- 
fortable. There are several I could 
recommend. There’s a Mrs. Bowie, 
who has a place up on Forest avenue. 
Really, you'll find it as well kept as a 
first-class hotel, and much more home- 
like.” 

“Bowie?” I echoed. 
tials W. G.?” 

“‘Couldn’t say,’’ returned my friend; 
“but it’s a place you'll like, I’m sure— 
everybody does.” 

“Has she red hair?’’ asked Constance. 

“Sure!” returned the doctor. And 
then we alllaughed. Hownaturally and 
easily a woman puts her finger on the 


“Are the ini- 
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distinguishing mark which will not be 
missed! 

“I wonder if her husband’s living,” 
Constance kept saying as we went up 
in the carriage. 

“Of course not,” I replied. ‘Don’t 
you remember that Dr. Arnold thought 
he couldn’t live 2 year when he looked 
at the signature to that deed? Be- 
sides, she wouldn’t be keeping boarders 
if the colonel were living.” 

We drew up before the lawn of a 
handsome stone house. Nowhere do 
they have such emerald grass as in 
Denver, where the herbage of the field 
must be hand-watered. A cow-pony, 
with a rope coiled at the saddle-horn, 
was tied at the curb; a tall, white- 
haired man was coming down the walk. 
Two boys of about eight and ten 
rushed after him begging to “go 


along.” A tall matron opened the 
door and called: 
“Let Paul go, colonel. I need 


Bobby at home this afternoon.” 
It was the red-headed woman! 


XII 
HARBOR 


We tt, I don’t expect another such 
welcome in this world as I got when I 
helped Constance and the babies out 
of the carriage. 

The colonel looked hale and hand- 
some. His gray hair was white. I 
thought I could see where dissipation 
had told upon him; and yet it was evi- 
dent that his dissipation must now be 
pretty far in the past; for his eyes 
were clear and bright, his carriage 
buoyant, and his strong white teeth 
flashed in frequent, almost boyish 
smiles. He was a man, the colonel; 
and I guessed, the moment I put my 
eyes on him, that he was the head of 
his household. 

His wife’s attitude toward him was 
just what you would have looked for 
from the red-headed woman—that is, 
it was, to me, an absolutely astonish- 
ing and unexpected manner. If this 
isn’t one way of saying that no man 


understands the heart feminine, I give 
it up. And Mrs. Bowie was all a 
woman; she had, to an exaggerated 
degree, all the faults we call feminine; 
and I was now to see that she added 
to them some feminine virtues. 

After we'd talked—regularly 
shouted—till we'd attracted the atten- 
tion of everybody on the block, she 
said: 

“You go on, colonel’’—the colonel 
was starting for his ranch—‘‘we’re 
beginning in the cattle business again, 
but we aren’t far from town this time. 
Go on now, dear, and get back early, 
so that we can talk these people to 
death after dinner.” 

I turned to the colonel as Constance 
and her hostess walked on up toward 
the front door. I thought the suspi- 
cion of a wink had trembled upon his 
left eyelid when his wife said ‘‘ we.” 

“TI see you're doing well,” I com- 
mented, glancing at the house, and 
then at the handsome equipment of 
the colonel’s pony. “But you know 
the cattle business—you’ve got the 
hang of the thing—and would do well 
anywhere.” 

“T’ve got the hang of more things 
than one,” assented the colonel, with 
sudden gravity, as he prepared to ride 
away. “You heard Mrs. Bowie say 
that we had gone into the cattle busi- 
ness? That’s the whole secret; Art; 
we're full partners in everything. If 
she spends too much money, I just 
hoist her out of the water as I would 
have hoisted you—that’s why she set 
up this fool boarding-house. She said 
she was going to have something she 
could boss. She pretends not to like 
being bossed—but you go in and see.” 

We were in time for luncheon, and 
we found the red-headed woman’s 
house all that my friend had promised 
us. Her boarders were more like 
guests than any it has ever been my 
fortune to see, and her household ad- 
ministered in the same perfect fashion 
I knew so well of old. 

“You're not going anywhere this 
afternoon?” the missus inquired, as 
she entered our sitting-room after 
luncheon was over. “I wanted the 
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colonel to go on, and I wanted you 
folks to stay at home, because I’ve got 
about forty things to talk over with 
you that I couldn’t discuss before him. 
We'll have our jollification after din- 
ner tonight, all right; but I want a real 
heart-to-heart confab with you two 
before my dear old man comes 
back.” 

Time and suffering had improved the 
red-headed woman. She had grown 
stouter. She seemed to have aban- 
doned posing. Her clothing was but- 
toned on her as a human being’s 
should be. I really thought her a 
likable sort of person, while Constance 
was enthusiastic. 

“Who do you suppose I have in my 
kitchen?” she asked, turning to us 
with a sudden smile. 

“Not big Ellen!’ exclaimed my 
wife and I in one breath. ~ 

The red-headed woman nodded. 
“You guessed it first time,” she 
laughed. “I found her here in Denver, 
stranded. Lightfoot had taken every 
cent she’d saved to buy that ‘rest’rant 
on the Bowery’ that she told you they 
were headed for, and had left her. It’s 
my opinion that’s all he ever wanted 
her to get her money together for, and 
start East. I don’t know why she 
hadn’t got a first-class place; but she 
was hipped, and down, and the glad- 
dest creature to see me that you can 
imagine.” 

“So now that Lightfoot’s out of the 
way, you'll have her with you indefi- 
nitely,’’ I hazarded. 

“‘Oh, he came back, as soon as he’d 
got rid of the last of the money,” Mrs. 
Bowie replied cheerfully. ‘‘ The colonel 
has himin hand now. He spends most 
of his time out at the ranch. Ellen 
and Lightfoot take pattern by the 
heads of the house; they’ve patched it 
up and are doing better.” 

“Lorelei,”’ said Constance suddenly, 
“T believe you look younger and better 
than you did when—er—the last time 
I saw you. I thought, when we got 
your letters, that if I ever saw you 
again, you’d be quite broken down.” 

“Trouble’s good for some people,”’ I 
said, falling easily back into my old 


habit of sledge-hammer frankness with 
the red-headed woman. 

“T guess it is,” she smiled. “They 
wouldn’t hunt it if it wasn’t. Lord, I 
left El Nido about as near crazy as ever 
a woman was! I knew one thing—and 
that was all I did know; I had to find 
the colonel and make it up with him.” 

“Pray don’t understand me as criti- 
cizing your methods,” I broke in, “but 
I’m still wondering how you got rid of 
as much money as you did, chasing 
after Colonel Bowie.” 

“Oh, I didn’t spend it all on the 
chase,” the red-headed woman an- 
swered. “I suppose you know that 
the colonel started out with a lot of se- 
curities and deeds in his possession. I 
guessed at what he was intending -to 
do. I expected he’d go to drinking, 
and he’d already told me what kind of 
a drunkard he would make. I hunted 
up the barkeepers and gamblers in 
each of the towns I went through, to 
find whether he had cashed any of his 
securities with them. Sometimes I'd 
find that he had; and when these were 
decent fellows, I could redeem the 
securities for what he’d obtained. In 
other cases I threatened, and begged, 
and paid whatever I had to. You see, I 
thought when I caught up with the 
colonel he’d forgive me some things for 
the sake of others. I was beginning to 
see that I hadn’t toted fair, and I 
wanted to come to him with something 
in my hand.” 

“He wouldn’t stop anywhere to let 
you say one word to him?’ Constance 


' protested, a little resentfully. 


“He wouldn’t stop,” echoed the red- 
headed woman, without any resent- 
ment. ‘‘The colonel’s got a level head. 
How was he to know that I just wanted 
a chance to tell him that I was ready to 
quit my foolishness? Remember the 
bishop saying that what I needed was 
to be brayed in a mortar?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, I got it. I tell you, I was 
pounded down fine. I used to get my 
best help from the Salvation Army— 
they’re right good folks. They know 
all about the dregs; they’re clean down 
at the bottom of things in every town; 
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and I got so I'd go straight to head- 
quarters as soon as I struck a new 
lace. 

“It troubled me a little at first that 
they took me for such a creature as 
they usually have to deal with. Lord! 
I don’t know why I should have cared. 
I expect I did look pretty tough; and it 
never made a bit of difference with 
them—with their goodness to me, I 
mean. I think they were kinder than 
if they had believed me to be a respect- 
able married woman hunting for my 
husband. I don’t know what they 
thought the colonel was, or had done; 
but they would hustle and work to 
locate him for me as if it had been the 
one job in life with them. They 
always used to put up a little song and 
dance to me about getting converted 
and leaving off my evil ways, before 
they got done with me; but I reckon 
that didn’t hurt me. I was converted 
all right; and I told them that if I ever 
found the colonel, I’d behave and be 
good for the rest of my days. That 
usually satisfied them. I think I was 
a little crazy part of the time, rushing 
from place to place that way, coming so 
near success, and just failing so often.” 

“IT wish we'd known of your need,” 
Constance said. ‘‘ There was no neces- 
sity for you to go to those people. If 
you'd just written me, once, where you 
were and what you were doing, I’d 
have helped you.” 

The red-headed woman leaned for- 
ward and took my wife’s hand beween 


her own—a little flesh had improved. 


the red-headed woman’s hands won- 
derfully. ‘‘That’s just what I couldn’t 
do,” she said. ‘‘I never knew, when I 
got into a town, how long I'd be there. 
I might stay three weeks, and I might 
not stay three hours; it was just ac- 
cording to what I found out. Every 
now and then I would be so close on the 
trail that I’d just take the train with- 
out going back to my hotel. 

“The first place I did that I left my 
trunk, and the man sold it—for my bill, 
he said. It had about six hundred 
dollars’ worth of stuff in it, and I didn’t 
owe him six; but I couldn’t help my- 
self; and, after all, the trunk was of no 


account to me, on such a chase as I 
was. I learned to travel with a little 
valise. A valise!—I came down to a 
brown-paper parcel.” 

But the red-headed woman’s attitude 
toward her past and its sins was char- 
acteristic and instructive. Whoever 
expected to find her a penitent and in 
tears over her youthful follies would 
be disappointed. The recollection of 
the wildest of them evoked little more 
than a reminiscent giggle, till I spoke 
of Ochayso. 

Then she got up and went to the win- 
dow, affecting that one of the boys had 
called her. 

“Ochayso,” she echoed, speaking 
over her shoulder. I noticed that she 
did not call him by the old, contemp- 
tuous nickname. “Yes, oh, yes! I 
saw a good deal of him that first year 
in San Francisco.” 

She turned and came back, and I 
felt sure she was wiping her eyes, 
though she made a pretense that the 
glare of light at the window had hurt 
them. 

“He was a good boy,” she burst out 
suddenly. “I don’t often talk about 
him, nor think about him. You know 
it’s not my way to hang on to things 
that make me sad; but you knew him, 
and he deserves ‘honorable mention.’” 
She sat drooping in her chair a mo--* 
ment. 

“I don’t know what I'd have done 
without Ochayso, that ffirst six 
months.”’ She shook her head. “He 
wanted to capitalize my search; but of 
course I couldn’t have that; it was 
mean enough of me to take his devotion, 
his time, all the heart and energy that 
he ought to have been putting into 
something for himself, to patch up my 
mistake—I couldn’t take his money. 
I sent to you and sold the ranch.” 
There was silence for a moment; then 
our hostess went on: 

“T guess I never told you how I 
picked up Ochayso. It was at a re- 
ception in Washington; he was the 
Marquis Hamida then, a bright young 
fellow just through Harvard, and con- 
sidering the proposition of attaching 
himself to the Japanese legation.” 
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I nodded. That was the name I 
had never been able to remember, 
though he had dropped the title tem- 
porarily and called himself plain Mr. 
Hamida at Harvard. 

“He seemed rather attracted to me,” 
the missus said; ‘and I gave him a 
little whirl—oh, you know—he was dif- 
ferent from the other men, and novelty 
always attracts me.” 

Constance smiled indulgently; the 
best of women have a sneaking weak- 
ness for the absolutely heartless co- 
quette. “You’re a cat, Lorelei; you 
try your claws on men, just as a cat 
sharpens its weapons on logs and tree- 
bark.” 

The simile was apt. The red-headed 
woman laughed a little faintly. “If I 
ever did any harm in that way the 
Lord punished me for it,” she said. 
“T wasn’t conscious of casting any 
spells on the poor little Japanese mar- 
quis. I simply posed as an unappre- 
ciated genius, a woman with a death- 
less sorrow, and that sort of thing— 
Lord! I’d think the men would be used 
to that song and dance by this time; 
it’s the one every good-for-nothing 
piece gets off when she wants to see a 
man make a fool of himself for her 
amusement. But somehow the little 
marquis took me seriously—that’s a 
tragedy in itself. I wasn’t cut out to 
be taken that way—I don’t take myself 
seriously |’ 

One of the most amusing things 
about the red-headed woman was the 
way in which she could consider herself 
in such an utterly detached fashion. 

“TI told him, among other things, of 
the barbarous land into which I had 
followed the colonel, where not even 
the decent comforts of life, servants 
and that sort of thing, were to be had. 
‘You should get you a Japanese boy 
for the dining-room,’ he suggested. 

“I knew that a good many college 
students — Japanese, I mean — took 
such positions to learn the language, 
and I didn’t think it strange when 
he informed me that he knew of a 
young countryman of his whom he 
could recommend, who would be de- 
voted to me. I promptly told him to 


send the boy along, gave him the ad- 
dress, and instructed him that we 
would be at home in three weeks. 

“In three weeks he came—Ochayso 
—with a note from the Marquis Ha- 
mida. He walked over from Socorro. 
He was in a native rig, such as I sup- 
pose servants wear in his country, but 
I knew him at once 

“*This is absurd, marquis,’ I said to 
him. ‘It’s impossible—unthinkable— 
and might become scandalous.’ 

“The little man looked so heart- 
broken, he protested so sadly that he 
was Ochayso, recommended only by 
the marquis; he took his wrists in his 
fingers in that handcuffing way Ori- 
entals always do when they want to 
make you believe they’re in dead earn- 
est; he almost wept.” 

“T can see him,” I commented smil- 
ingly. 

“Don’t you laugh at him—he’s a 
better man than you are!” flashed the 
red-headed woman; ‘“‘the best man I 
ever knew.” 

“Except the colonel,” I suggested. 
I’ve noticed that it is a way women 
have to lay immortelles at the shrine 
of the man about whom they never 
cared a fillip. 

“No, not excepting the colonel. The 
colonel’s my man; but he never would 
have stood for what poor Ochayso did.” 

I leaned back and looked at the mis- 
sus a little cynically. Does a woman 
ever love a man who makes a door-mat 
of himself like that? The query rose 
in my mind, but was not put, for the 
red-headed woman went on: 

“T had no idea he would stay a week. 
I set in to disgust him with the place 
and with myself—I honestly did. I 
tried to shock him; but he had his ever- 
lasting, world-without-end Oriental im- 
agination filled up with the fiction that 
I was a suffering angel; and every per- 
fectly outrageous performance of mine 
was laid to the colonel’s charge. So 
he stayed with me till that—that day.” 

“And then he followed you,” I said. 

“T suppose he did,”” Mrs. Bowie as- 
sented; ‘but I never saw anything of 
him till I was in San Francisco. I had 
trailed the colonel from Denver west, 
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just missing him at every stop. You'd 
have wondered at me, both of you.” 

“No, we wouldn’t,”’ I said flippantly. 

But Constance, with a truer instinct, 
drew her arm about her one-time 
friend’s shoulders and murmured: “I 
always said you were one of the best 
women in the world.’’ She hadn’t al- 
ways; but there—a woman will quote 
what she feels she ought to have said 
when the event is laid open before her. 
That is why she can declare afterward, 
“T told you so.” 

“Lord, yes, you would!” the red- 
headed woman reiterated. ‘I used to 
wonder at myself. I went through 
every saloon and every dive in those 
towns as systematically as a detective. 
At first I used to take a policeman with 
me; then I got to thinking how it would 
look—I, with a policeman, looking for 
a husband that I had driven to drink 
and desperation. I saved money by 
cutting loose: from the police, and I 
ran more chance of finding the dear old 
boy. But my funds ebbed and ebbed, 
and I always just missed him.” 

“T wish we'd known it,”’ Constance 
putin. ‘‘Why didn’t you write to us?” 

The red-headed woman laughed. 
“Pride, I reckon,”’ she said; “though 
you wouldn’t think I'd ’a’ had much 
pride left after I'd trailed through every 
slum between Denver and the Golden 
Gate. I sold my shoes in Pasadena 
for railroad fare. You know I used 
to be fussy about my footwear, and 
I'd got rid of everything else of any 
value. I arrived at San Francisco in 
a pair of carpet-slippers that the police 
matron had lent me. I saw a man 
I thought was the colonel going through 
one of the gates in the station. I tried 
to follow him, and the gate officials 
stopped me.” 

She paused. I could see Constance’s 
eyes swimming. The room was dead 
still. 

“Well, I didn’t have any ticket, and 
I guess I did look pretty tough; I'd 
been sitting up all night, because I 
couldn’t afford a sleeping-car—and the 
carpet-slippers, and all—I guess I did 
look as though I had come out of the 
poorhouse or a lunatic asylum.” 


The red-headed woman’s voice went 
on again: “When he turned me back 
—he had to be pretty forcible about it, 
mere moral suasion and standing in my 
way would not have stopped me—I 
broke down and cried.” 

“Poor girl—poor girl!’’ said Con- 
stance, patting the other’s shoulder, 
and the tears were on her own cheeks 
now. 

“T don’t often do such a thing,” she 
went on; “but when I do cut loose it’s 
a freshet and a cyclone and an earth- 
quake, allin one. ‘Member, Con?” 

Constance nodded. 

“Well, then, I was sitting there, 
simply boo-hooing, and so mad that 
the tears almost sizzled as they hopped 
down my cheeks, when somebody said 
at my elbow, ‘Madame, there is a car- 
riage waiting for you. This way, 
please.’ ”’ 

““Ochayso!” 

“Ochayso,” echoed the red-headed 
woman. ‘He took me to that car- 
riage with all the solemnity in life; 
even the carpet-slippers made no im- 
pression upon his gravity. You might 
have supposed that the ladies in his 
land wore nothing else on their feet. 
Oh, he was heavenly good to me—and 
it was like heaven to have someone 
about me who cared whether I lived or 
died!’ 

I realized that here was ‘“‘the day,”’ 
of which Ochayso had spoken to me, 
upon which his divinity needed a 
friend. It said much for the man’s 
heart that he accepted—welcomed— 
the call, even though her necessities 
arose in a pursuit of the colonel, in- 
stead of a flight from him. 

As though the red-headed woman 
had followed my thoughts, she con- 
tinued: “I told him that I should 
never know a happy moment till I 
found the colonel. I told him that I 
felt I'd been the ruin of that man, and 
that it was up to me to make it right. 
He never flickered—Ochayso is a 
man.” 

She brought the word out in the 
deepest tone of that flexible voice of 
hers, which had deepened with life 
experiences and motherhood. Some- 
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how it gave me a wistful fear—I won- 
dered if there was any woman in the 
world who could pronounce just that 
simple eulogy on me—with as good 
reason. 

“He set to work to convince me that 
I ought to allow him to furnish the 
money for the search. I said I’d try 
to hold out till we heard from you as 
to what you’d pay me for the best 
title I could make to the ranch with- 
out the colonel’s signature. Ochayso 
came to me three days after, and said 
he’d located the colonel. 

“*He won’t see you. He'll leave this 
town, as he has left others, if he finds 
you're here after him.’ That’s what 
Ochayso told me. I guess he thought 
I would give him a message. But I'd 
made up my mind to give my own 
messages. I wasn’t able to go just 
then. I told Ochayso that he’d have 
to look after matters and see that the 
colonel came to no harm. I gave him 
the deed, and the little man never told 
me—though the colonel himself did 
afterward—how he swore, how he 
cursed me when he signed it. He 
thought, just as I suppose you did, 
that I wanted the money to spend on 
myself. If Ochayso lacked any infor- 
mation concerning me, he’d probably 
have gotten it then. 

“Paul was born there in San Fran- 
cisco. He was a month old the day 
that Ochayso brought me word that 
the colonel was down sick. ‘I have 
done my best,’ he said to me; ‘but the 
way Colonel Bowie lives, at his age, 
he is very unsafe.’ 

“T went to my husband, and I took 
my month-old baby in my arms— 
thinking my woes were all over, my 
troubles ended, that everything would 
be straightened out right away. 

“T was what Lightfoot calls ‘mighty 
much mistaken.’ The hardest part was 
yet to come—the worst medicine I’d 
had to take. The colonel—there was 
no danger of his refusing me—he was 
too far gone; he didn’t know me— 
called me ‘mother’ part of the time; 
and the things he told me about that 
woman he’d married—well, they were 
enough to have turned her hair gray!’ 


“But they didn’t,” said Constance, 
laughing, and smoothing the crinkled 
red mass. 

“T’m hard to kill,” said the red- 
headed woman. “If I hadn’t been, I'd 
’a’ been dead long ago. When the 
colonel called me ‘mother,’ and told 
me what his red-headed devil of a 
wife had done to him—well, I felt as 
if I’d die. Do you know, I hated that 
woman he talked about exactly as 
though she’d been someone else?” 

Mrs. Bowie smiled at us, shaking her 
head whimsically. 

“It was days—pretty tough days to 
me, I can tell you—before my old man 
came enough to himself to know me, 
to hear and understand me when I 
made my little talk to him—and 
put my boy down beside him. I don’t 
know whether I’d have had courage to 
hang on, if it hadn’t been for the boy. 
Children make a lot of difference, don’t 
they, Connie?’ 

I looked at the revised and im- 
proved “‘red-headed woman,” and I 
admitted, though I had not been asked, 
that children did, indeed, ‘‘make a lot 
of difference.” 


XIII 

OCHAYSO 
ArteER a moment, ‘“Ochayso,” 
breathed Constance. Bless her 


womanly heart, it was aching for the 
poor little brown man at thought of 
this reunion. 

Mrs. Bowie’s head drooped, as she 
echoed, ‘‘ Ochayso—yes. Well, Ochayso 
came to see me one evening—lI re- 
member it was raining. The colonel 
was better. We were planning to go 
back to Denver, as soon as he should 
be strong enough. Ochayso came to say 
good-bye.” 

I heard a little breath of a sigh 
from my wife, before Mrs. Bowie went 


“TI said to him, ‘You're going home 
now, aren’t you?’ I’ll never forget the 
odd, desolate look he gave me as he 
answered—but always quietly, com- 
posedly; you know Ochayso— Yes, 
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I'm going home. I’m going to my own 
place.’ 

“*Well, that’s right,’ I said to him. 
‘I'll be just happy, thinking of you 
living in all that magnificence—and 
maybe being elected Mikado—while 
we're scrabbling up again in Denver. 
You must come in and say good-bye to 
the colonel. You'll write to us, of 
course?’ 

“He said he had bid the colonel 
good-bye the day before, and called 
my attention to the fact that it was 
the time of the afternoon when my in- 
valid always took his nap, now. I 
suppose he chose it for that reason. 
‘I’Il—communicate — with you—per- 
haps.’ That’s the last word he was 
going to say to me. I stood there in 
the door, and watched him walk away 
in the rain. 

“*Ochayso,’ I called after him. He 
turned and came back. ‘Ochayso,’ 
I begged—oh, you know the frantic, 
futile feeling, when you’ve made a mess 
of another human being’s life, and you 
don’t want to take your whipping for 
it—Ochayso, I haven’t hurt you, 
have I? Say that—say I haven’t hurt 
you.’ 

“T’ll never forget his eyes as he 
looked at me; those Orientals don’t 
have expressive eyes generally; but 
poor Ochayso’s soul looked out just 
then and spoke to me. ‘Hurt me? 
Oh, no,’ he said softly. ‘It has been— 
a thing—to remember through many 
lives—that I knew you, and was per- 
mitted—to serve you.’ 

“Then he was gone for good; and I 
—I cried like a baby. I couldn’t have 
told you what I was crying about, 
either.” 

“You wouldn’t have needed to tell 
me,” said Constance. “Poor little 
man!” 

“And that was the last?’ I put in. 

“ Not quite,” said Mrs. Bowie. “The 
next morning a big Irish policeman by 
the name of Gorman, a man who had 
been very good to us when we were 
hunting for the colonel, came to me 
and said, ‘I seen the little Japanese 
down by the wharf last night.’” 

The red-headed woman was a per- 


fect mimic; she never repeated any- 
one’s words without reproducing tone 
and . One could have fancied 
the Irish policeman himself speaking 
as she went on: 

“*He stud so long, a-luckin’ at the 
watther, ondecided like, that it got on 
me narves. I knew he didn’t dope, 
like some o’ them felleys; and I jist 
chanced it that he was low in his mind. 
“Coom, Mr. Hummyday,” I says to 
him, “you quit a-luckin’ at that 
watther that a-way,” says I. And I 
couldn’t tell ye now, mem, what made 
me say it. “’Tain’t good for ye,” says 
I. “Lave it and go home,” says I. 
Missus Boy, my little man give me the 
purtiest, swatest ~nswer you could ast 
fer. ‘‘You’re a good man, Mr. Gor- 
man,”’ says he, in that soft little v’ice o’ 


his’n. ‘‘I’m a-takin’ farewell o’ these 
scenes, Mr. Gorman,” says he, just 
like that. ‘‘I’m a-takin’ farewell o’ 


these scenes, for I’m a-goin’ home.” 
Well, that made me aisy. We shuck 
hands; he gev me a gift—money—’tis 
the little Japanese jint knows what a 
man needs most—an’ he said some other 
— little things, an’ I passed on. 

p to the other end of the wharf I 
meets Mike Reagan that’s rel’avin’ 
me, an’ I says to him, “ Have an eye on 
the little Japanese jint.” I says it, 
like that, a-jerking my thumb over my 
shoulder toorge where he stud, not ten 
steps away. “What Japanese, you 
bat-eyed Limerick man?” says Rea- 
gan. An’ I shpun round luk a top. 
An’ thrue as life, Mrs. Boy, there 
wa’n’t nobody there.’” 

“Oh!” murmured Constance. 

“Yes, that was the last communica- 
tion I ever had from Ochayso,” went 
on the missus’s own voice quietly. “I 
was frightened, but Reagan and Gor- 
man both declared they had heard no 
movement and no splash—nothing. 
He wasn’t there—he was gone. Had 
he walked away, up the street into the 
town, and—sailed for Japan on the 
next P. & 0.? You know he could— 
that was possible.”” She looked anx- 
iously into our eyes. 

“He'll write you some time from 
Japan,” I found myself saying, “ telling 
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you of the wife and family he has, and 
the great things he’s accomplishing.” 
But I spoke without conviction. 

“It might be just that way, you 
know,” the red-headed woman urged 
again. 

And nobody demurred ; we sat mute. 


XIV 
‘*?RUMPED!” 


We were smoking together after 
dinner; and I had paid the missus some 
pretty heartfelt compliments. 

“Lorelei was always all right, if I'd 
known how to take her. She’s not so 
much changed, Art; you'll find her 
about as lively and enterprising as 
ever—it’s me.” 

The colonel gnawed his cigar for a 
moment in silence. “‘Remember the 
bishop?”’ he said, looking up suddenly. 

I nodded. “I'll never forget those 
conundrums,” I supplied, laughing. 

“John Sheldon’s dead,” said the 
colonel thoughtfully. “I wish he 
could have seen Lorelei as she is now. 
I wish he could have visited us once 
again. I told you then she could have 
pleased him, if she’d tried—now I'd 
know how to put her on her mettle and 
make her try. I’ve got an aunt, my 
mother’s youngest sister; she has lived 
all her life in a little New England 
village, and she’s the primmest old 
soul you ever saw; but I’m very fond 
of her. Aunt Emmeline took it into 
her head to visit Denver a year or so 
ago.” 

The colonel looked at me and 
laughed one of his quizzical laughs. 
Visions of what the red-headed woman 
would be impelled to do to this saintly 
spinster set me laughing to answer him. 

“Remember how I queered things 
when the bishop was expected?’ he 
asked. “Remember how I drew the 
poor girl up in line and lectured her till 
she’d have been ashamed not to kick 
over the traces and show me whether 
she had a spark of spirit in her?” 

“TI suppose it did work that way,” 
I said reluctantly. 


“Oh, come, now—you know it did. 
Listen to how I managed her when 
Aunt Em was expected, and you have 
the best of my system. I noticed her 
eyes sort of beginning to show the 
white when I described Aunt Em to 
her. I told her that lots of things we 
thought were all right would be likely 
to shock the dear old lady. Then I 
said: ‘If you don’t like the job, I'll 
take her to the Continental Hotel and 
hire a suite for her.” See? I put it to 
her square; and I was ready to back 
my play. 

“Lorelei looked at me right funny. 
She’d got used to my coming out ahead 
where the proprieties were concerned ; 
but this was a new one, and she was 
bound to try it for what it was worth— 
‘Oh, I guess I can entertain your kins- 
folks; I guess I can,’ she said in that 
devilish way of hers that used to make 
me grind my teeth and that makes me 
laugh now. 

“*Well,’ I told her, ‘any time you 
say the word she goes to the Conti- 
nental—and I go with her.’ 

“She began with my aunt just about 
the way she did with the bishop. But 
women are a little quicker on the trigger, 
and Aunt Em started off thinking she 
had a pretty fine niece. Then I could 
see it coming into my wife’s head to 
try a little funny business on the old 
lady. She began to tell her about my 
mother-in-law’s boarding-house in San 
Francisco—and she told it with the 
frills on. Aunt Em’s people—my 
mother’s people—think they are rather 
aristocratic, and I could see her dear 
old face getting as long as my arm. 

“*Aunt Em,’ says I, ‘did you ever 
board at a hotel?’ 

“Lorelei pulled up short and looked 
at me. Then she tossed up her head 
like a bronco and went in again. At 
the next opening she gave me I says to 
Aunt Em: 

“*You say you never boarded at a 
hotel? Well, I just guessed as much. 
The Continental here is very fine—it’s 
a famous place—and I’ve had a scheme 
to take you there for the rest of your 
stay. I’ve picked out an awful pretty 
suite for you; and I'll go over and 
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board there too during your visit, so 
you won’t be lonesome. It will be a 
new experience for a village person like 
yourself.’” 

The colonel leaned back in his chair, 
shaking with laughter. 

“Art—oh, Art! you know what a 
cyclone she is. In about two minutes 
she had Aunt Em around the neck and 
was hugging her and crying and saying 
that she didn’t want her dear auntie 
to run away and leave her. ‘I want 
you to teach me how to make all those 
nice Yankee dishes that my husband 
loves,’ she says. And I thought she 
might try, a little later, to get Aunt 
Em into the kitchen. I wasn’t scared. 
I knew I had the trump up my sleeve; 
and after all, she wasn’t likely to turn 
round on a thing like that—you re- 
member she never did. Oh, they were 
like two turtledoves during the rest of 
Aunt Em’s stay. I was left out, as a 
mere man, and Lorelei even acquired a 


New England accent that lasted her for 
a month!” 

The colonel and I laughed together 
like two old campaigners who had gone 
side by side through battle and siege. 

“Easy, ain’t it, when you know the 
way?’’ he asked me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “like everything 
else in life. It’s to learn ‘the way’ 
that we pay so high a price.” 

“T’ve no kick coming,’’ observed the 
colonel, as he tossed away the stump 
of his cigar. “The knowledge is well 
worth the price.” He rose. ‘Shall 
we join the ladies?” he suggested. “I 
want you to see more of my children— 
I want to show ’em off to you.” 

“And I want to show off mine!” I 
cried. 

We looked into each other’s eyes and 
laughed; two doting fathers, each sus- 
pecting the other of stories about 
“When Harry was five,”’ and “ Before 
Dorothy was eight months old.” 


cnx 
THE NEW ARGO 


GUNLIGHTED earth and warmth of pleasant places 
Set on green slopes touched with the life of spring; 
Clinging of hands and pleading of sweet faces, 
Echoes of song dear voices used to sing: 
These fold us round with all too soft entreating, 





To win us back among the happy days 
That spread about us e’er one dream came fleeting 
To lead us forth into untrodden ways. 


They fold us round, and yet they cannot stay us, 
For we are bound to lands beyond the stars. 
Nor circumstance nor pleasure shall delay us, 
Nor duty hold us with its stubborn bars. 
Where we are going duty fades, and pleasure; 
Our course is set beneath strange lighted skies 
Beyond hope high, and holy beyond measure, 
Whose flaming beauty blasts, or glorifies. 


The sail is filling! Past familiar beaches, 
Out through the rocks and over the blue flow 
We turn toward unknown lands and empty reaches 
Of sea and sky where demon tempests blow. 
We turn, with hearts made firm to face the billow, 
To sail beyond the sunset’s farthest gleams, 
Till in the end the stars shall be our pillow 
And our last sleep shall thrill with deathless dreams. 
ArtHuR Davison FICKE. 














THE SHADOW OF A SHADOW 


By William R. Lighton 


N the pale half-light of the early 
winter morning Morgan left his 
bedroom and groped his way 

through the upper hall to the head of 
the stairs. The thick carpets gave 
back only a faint whisper of sound 
under his tread, but as he passed the 
door of his wife’s room he stepped with 
especial care, guarding against any 
chance of disturbing her. Her hours 
were wholly different from his, and he 
well knew how jealous she was of her 
morning quiet. 

The house was well warmed, almost 
to the point of discomfort, but there 
was that in the dead silence and gloom 
which affected him like a spiritual chill. 
As his foot felt for and found the top- 
most step he descended slowly, paus- 
ing once at the broad landing and lean- 
ing heavily against the rail for a mo- 
ment, as though holding back from 
something he dreaded. The lower 
floor was in deeper darkness, the shades 
closely drawn, shutting out all but a 
thin, lifeless gleam that filtered through 
somehow, making the furnishings of 
rooms and hall appear as huge, spec- 
tral shapes, distorted and unfamiliar. 
Morgan had slept but fitfully, with 
long waking intervals of brooding anxi- 
ety, and to his troubled senses this air 
of ghostliness was almost real. He 
hurried, half fearfully, to the dining- 
room door and pushed it open with 
quick impatience, grateful for the glare 
of light that brought things back to 
their normal form. 

The table was made ready for his 
accustomed solitary breakfast, and a 
sleepy maid was awaiting his coming. 
As he entered she went out to the 
kitchen to serve him, and he dropped 
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into his chair, pulling the gas table- 
lamp to his elbow and opening the 
morning newspapers that lay beside 
his plate, glancing over the first head- 
lines with sharp, hungry eagerness, 
picking up the tangled threads of 
events which had been tirelessly, fate- 
fully spinning during the night hours, 
ready to be woven into the fabric of 
his new day’s life. 

Seen thus, with the yellow lamplight 
upon it, his was an unusual face, show- 
ing exceptional strength, but with 
many signs that strength had been 
taxed to the very uttermost; bold and 
clean-lined, but with every line drawn 
to the straining tension of strung steel 
wire. His lips and jaw were set grimly, 
his gray eyes hot and restless; the 
muscles of his cheeks and temples 
quivered with the nervous setting and 
relaxing of his teeth. There was an in- 
definable poise in his square shoulders 
and full-browed head which gave as- 
surance that he had not passed out of 
the virile vigor of youth; yet stamped 
clearly upon every feature and atti- 
tude and movement was something 
which said, ‘Worn and weary and 
old before his time.” Whatever his 
struggle, he had clearly found it hard, 
joyless; whatever the outcome, it had 
clearly been to him more a defeat than 
a victory. 

The maid brought his usual bowl of 
oatmeal and cream and a pot of strong 
coffee. He ate mechanically because 
he must, as a means of fitting himself 
for the long morning’s work; and as 
he ate, one of his papers was ‘propped 
before his plate against the sugar-basin, 
that he might make every moment 
of double value. More than once his 
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spoon was idle while he read with strain- 
ing attention, his mental appetite rav- 
enous. 

One story held first place in all the 
a - rumors of war in the 

ar East. The break had not yet 
come, but the news from all the capi- 
tals of the world showed that the na- 
tions were already taking it for granted. 
Morgan’s alert wits sought in vain for 
something they could lay firm hold 
upon; for even tangible bad news 
would have been easier to bear, in his 
troubled state of mind, than these 
vague forebodings: of disaster lurking 
a little way ahead, as if biding its time 
and awaiting a fuller opportunity. As 
he finished that part of his paper he 
was shaking as with cold. 

He turned then to the market page, 
setting the paper in place again and 
scanning the crowded maze of figures 
in the wheat reports, bending for- 
ward with squinting eyes to catch the 
fine type. Yesterday’s quotations he 
knew already; they were burned into 
his mind all too deeply; but he glanced 
over them again, hurriedly, and read 
with painstaking care the excited 
stories cabled from the world’s com- 
mercial centres, after the close of the 
day’s markets. They bore all one 
burden: The world over, wheat was 
wild to the point of frenzy, unpred- 
icable as the sea in a tempest, and 
with a threat of tempest peril in the 
tossing waves and gulf-like troughs of 
prices. 

The muscles of Morgan’s throat 
tightened tensely, making it impos- 
sible to swallow more of his breakfast. 
He knew well that this was to be for 
him a day of fate. By nightfall, in 
all likelihood, he would be saved or 
wholly ruined. He pushed back from 
the table and arose, straightening his 
shoulders stiffly, as if adjusting them 
toaheavy load. The maid had placed 
his coat before the open fire to warm, and 
he put it on slowly, then went with halt- 
ing step into the darkened hall. 

At the outer door he was halted by 
a woman’s voice, calling to him from 
the head of the stairway: ‘“‘Is that you, 
Dick?” 


“Yes,” he answered quietly, and 
stood waiting. 

“I shall need some money today,” 
the voice said coldly, out of the gloom. 
“Can you leave it for me?” 

He hesitated, striving to speak with 
composure. “How much do you 
want, Kate?” he asked. 

There was a hint of impatience in 
the reply. “Oh, whatever you can 
give me. Three or four hundred dol- 
lars—five hundred, if you have it. 
The Old Ladies’ Hospital needs my 
subscription. That’s two hundred. 
And I must get ready for my reception 
on Monday. Five hundred will be 
little enough.” 

“I haven’t so much with me,” he 
said. “I'll have to send it to you 
from the office. Shall I send a cheque, 
or the money?” 

“Anything,” came the short an- 
swer, followed by the sound of a clos- 
ing door. There was no other word 
of parting. With a deep-drawn sigh, 
Morgan went out into the cold gray of 
the morning, to meet what was to 
come. 

The street was covered with fine 
snow, drifting and massing before a 
blustering wind. A motor-car was 
passing the door, led by a track- 
sweeper that was filling the air with a 
white, whirring cloud. It was not a 
morning for walking; but Morgan felt 
an imperative need for facing the 
storm, using his strength against it, 
beating his way through it, as though 
to conquer a physical difficulty would 
put him in form for the other fight 
which must come before the day’s end. 
With hat pulled low over his eyes, and 
head bent to the force of the wind, he 
set off. There were no other pedes- 
trians to bear him company; if any 
had been abroad before him, their 
paths through the drifts had been 
closed as soon as made, and he had 
to break his own way. It was slow, 
hard work, yet it brought him a cer- 
tain robust comfort, as his body 
warmed with the struggle. 

It was nearly a mile to his office, 
and the latter part of the way led 
through the lower quarter of the town, 
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where improvement had been but fitful, 
and where crowded squatters’ shan- 
ties vied for place with the huge, 
smoke-blackened piles of wholesale 
houses that needed trackage room 
along the railroads. In the most un- 
sightly part of this district stood a 
square mass of brick, grimy and for- 
bidding, bearing across its front the 
legend, “The Richard Morgan Iron 
Company.” 

The office was in one corner of the 
main building, at the end of a long, 
littered platform built out against the 
tracks. The door was not yet un- 
locked, and Morgan let himself in with 
his own key, muttering against the 
tardiness of his clerks; but a glance at 
the clock showed him that he was a 
good half-hour before time. The old- 
fashioned office stove held no fire, and 
the chill of the zero weather without 
had crept into the dingy room. Mor- 
gan kindled a fire; then, with his coat 
collar turned up about his ears and 
his hands pushed deep into his pockets, 
he paced the length of the room, back 
and forth, between the double row of 
desks, brooding. The morning mail 
had not yet been delivered; the day’s 
flood of telegrams would not begin 
before nine o’clock; at the best, there 
was a dull hour of suspense ahead, if 
he waited upon the ordinary routine. 
He threw off his coat and stepped to 
the telephone-box, calling for the edi- 
torial rooms of an uptown newspaper. 

“Who's this?” he queried. “Bailey? 
Well, say, old man, this is Morgan. 
Got any Japanese news, since the 
morning edition? Too soon? I sup- 
pose so. Well, listen a minute: I’ve 
got to have the news today, while it’s 
still hot. I’ve got it covered, as well 
as it can be privately; but I’ll make it 
right with you if you'll give me a line 
over the ’phone on everything that 
comes, as soon as you get it. See? 
I’ll make it the best day’s work you 
ever did in all your overworked life. 
Keep me posted, right up to the limit, 
on all your press despatches from 
every where—London, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, Tokio—everywhere and 
everything. All right; sure, now.” 


He went to his private desk, in its 
partitioned recess, and made a hardy 
effort to bring order out of the clut- 
tered papers and letters, to be ready 
for his stenographers; but his fingers 
were still stiffened with cold and his 
wits numb with chilling anxiety, so 
that he made poor headway—forget- 
ting, going back and covering the same 
ground many times, until he was cha- 
fing over his own inaptitude. The book- 
keepers and clerks began to arrive, one 
by one; and slowly, in the office and 
in the great rooms beyond, rose the 
familiar sounds of the day’s grind, 
swelling and swelling like a full-flowing 
tide. After ridding himself of the 
first imperative details, Morgan aban- 
doned the futile effort of keeping his 
accustomed full share in the work, 
shifting it to other hands, and giving 
himself up to the racking trial of mere 
waiting, staring moodily out of the win- 
dow beside his desk at the unlovely 
jumble of sooty walls, weather-beaten 
sheds and driving snow; hearing . the 
jumble of harsh, unlovely noises, but 
heeding nothing. A dull ache grew 
at the back of his head, spreading to 
the muscles of his neck. 

- The suspense was becoming intoler- 
able when the call-bell of his desk- 
telephone jangled. 

“Morgan?” called an incisive voice. 
“This is Bailey of the World. Here’s 
something for you, from St. Peters- 
burg. The Associated Press man ca- 
bles he’s got information that Russia 
will meet practically every demand the 
Japs make; says instructions will be 
sent at once. He doesn’t give his 
authority, but says it’s good. Looks 
like peace, if it’s so; but maybe it’s 
only a pipe. Get me?” 

“Thanks, Jim,” Morgan answered. 
“That’s the stuff! Keep her coming, 
whatever you get.’’ His hand shook 
as he hung up the receiver, and his 
aching head throbbed with a quick 
spasm of hope. “Ah!” he gasped, 
“if it’s only true! But now what can 
I do?” He sat for a little time with 
his head bent upon his hands. “I 
can’t think!” he complained queru- 
lously. “I’m in no condition to run 
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the alone. I’ve got to have 

—. d again he turned to his 
»phone. 

t Gridley up,”’ he commanded 


the girl who answered the call; and a 
moment later, ‘Say, Grid, this is Dick 
Morgan. Come down; I want you, 
bad, at my office. Cut everything up 
there and come quick. It’s life and 
death to me. Come, I tell you!’ 

And Gridley came; a tall, lean, hard- 
featured man, dispassionate and im- 
personal as a piece of mechanism—a 
man’s counselor. 

“A lovely day for calling out your 
friends,” he said, with unsmiling irony, 
as he shook and stamped off the snow, 
“and a lovely corner of the world you’ve 
got down here to call them to. Gad! 
I hope there’s something doing to pay 
for this trip.” 

Morgan closed his private door, 
shoved a chair into place for his caller, 
and shot straight to the point. 

“Grid, I’m up against it, good and 
hard. I want to know what you think. 
It’s this Far Eastern business. I 
thought I saw my chance, when the 
tow began, and I broke into the wheat 
market. I’ve been discounting the 
war scare and selling May short, and 
I’m in clear up to my neck—three- 
quarters of a million bushels. I 
thought I knew Asiatic politics down 
to the ground; but I guess I didn’t. 
The thing’s been getting worse on me. 
The way it looks this morning, I’m 
scared, for the first time in my life. If 
it turns out wrong, I stand to lose 
everything I’ve got—everything. I 
want to know how it looks to you.” 

As he listened, Gridley’s face be- 
trayed no emotion beyond what was 
shown by a narrowing of his steel-gray 
eyes and a close contraction of his 
thin lips. When Morgan paused, he 
sat for a time, tilting his chair back 
and forth, regarding the anxious face 
before him curiously. 

“You've sold three-quarters of a 
million short,” he echoed drily, ‘‘and 
on this kind of a market? And you 
were a stranger to the game up to this 
deal, weren't you? Dick! Why if 
you had to fool with something besides 


iron, you ought to have tried toy bal- 
loons, or rubber dolls, or——”” 

“Oh, cut that out!’ Morgan inter- 
rupted, with hot impatience. “I 
know I’m all kinds of an ass, without 
having you point it out. I had no 
business to do it; but—I’ll tell you the 
whole thing—it was a case of having 
to do something outside of iron. I 
wasn’t making money enough, and I 
was getting worse involved all the 
time. This is_ strictly confidential. 
I figured that I’d just as soon go to 
smash all at once as to have the agony 
drawn out for a year orso. The worst 
can’t be worse than a smash.” 

“But, man alive!”’ Gridley broke in 
harshly, “wheat, of all things; and this 
time of all times, with a big war brew- 
ing! Why, I’ve refused point-blank 
to buy or sell a bushel for any of my 
customers for the last six weeks, un- 
less they’d agree to take the whole 
responsibility. Who’s your broker? 
What's he been telling you?” 

Morgan flushed uncomfortably. 
“It’s Denslow, of Chicago,”’ he said 
shortly. “I didn’t want to be gos- 
siped about here at home.” 

The telephone interrupted. ‘Dick, 
you haven’t sent me that cheque,” 
his wife’s voice said aggrievedly. “I’m 
waiting to go out.” 

“Oh, Kate, I’m sorry!” he said in 
quick contrition. “I’ve been busy, 
and worried, and—never mind; I'll 
call a messenger right away.” 

But when he turned about, Gridley 
caught him with an abrupt question: 

“Look here, if you’re afraid to hold 
on, why don’t you cover your deals? 
It would take——” 

“No!” Morgan returned stoutly. ‘I 
won't doit. In the first place, I can’t. 
I haven’t money enough left. I’ve 
borrowed heavily as it is, to keep the 
other proposition going. Besides, I’m 
not built right for a quitter. I can’t 
hedge after enduring what I have, just 
for the sake of putting myself back 
where I started. I’d rather see it 
through the way it stands, now that 
I’m tolerably reconciled to it.” 

A boy brought a telegram and Mor- 
gan tore open the envelope, read the 
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terse message at a glance and passed 
it across the desk to Gridley. 

“The World gave me that informa- 
tion an hour ago,” he said. “This 
simply confirms their despatches. It 
may mean peace, Grid; if it does, I’m 
amade man!” He bent forward upon 
the desk, his fingers locked together, 
his lips parted, his eyes shining with 
excitement. ‘Listen to me!” he cried. 
“It’s all blind chance—the whole rank 
business of living and fighting. I’m 
going to take the chance; I’m going to 
run my sales up to a round million, and 
you've got to do it for me. You go 
back uptown and sell a quarter million 
May for me, at the market.” 

“Gently, Dick,” Gridley said, with 
stoic calm. “You don’t want to court 
absolute ruin.” 

“If war comes I’m practically ruined 
anyway,” Morgan retorted. “I'll have 
to start fresh; and I’d rather start with 
nothing, as I did at first, than with a 
lot of broken salvage from a wreck. 
I hate wreckage. I’ve made up my 
mind. I can scrape up just about 
enough to carry the deal over the rest 
of the week the way it’s been going, 
and I can’t stand the strain a minute 
longer. For God’s sake, Grid, go!” 

When he was gone Morgan sank for- 
ward, his head upon his outstretched 
arms, his brain reeling with the mad 
rush of his fever blood. Time passed 
and he took no account of it, nor of 
aught else, until the deep-throated 
whistle over the engine-room bellowed 
its hoarse cry of noon. 

A light step followed close updn the 
sound, arousing him, and he saw his 
wife standing in the doorway regarding 
him curiously. 

“Oh, Kate!” he cried, struggling to 
his feet. “Your cheque! I forgot 
again! It’s been a hard morning, and 
I’ve made you come clear down here 
over these wretched streets! I’m very 
sorry. Sit down, just a minute, till I 
get the cheque written.” 

But she stood waiting in silence 
while he found his book and pen. She 
seemed strangely out of place in the 
somber, time-worn room. She was 
gowned with an almost regal richness 
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and superbly: beautiful. Upon her 
well-poised head was a wealth of red- 
gold hair, so luxuriant that it seemed 
to threaten imminent rebellion against 
the confinement of coil and pin; her 


, cheeks, touched by the winter wind, 


showed the rose-cream tints of perfect 
health; her gold-brown eyes were glori- 
ous; from all her person there radiated 
the exquisite charm of delicious 
womanhood. Yet, despite this assur- 
ance of rare warmth and power of 
gentleness, there was upon her, as she 
first faced her husband, an air of strange 
reserve, amounting even to coldness— 
such coldness as comes cruelly, inev- 
itably, between the man and the wo- 
man when vital sympathy has died 
away. 

But as he bent over his desk and she 
was unobserved, her reserve grew less. 
Her eyes went roving in quick, furtive 
glances about the big, ugly room, tak- 
ing in its scarred, sordid details, linger- 
ing here and there insistently, before 
coming slowly back to rest upon Mor- 
gan’s bowed shoulders and tumbled, 
graying hair. As she gazed at him 
fixedly there arose from the depths of 
her eyes a new light, shy, baffled, 
baffling, and her full lips parted tremu- 
lously, their firm lines melting, as if 
warm words hovered close. But the 
words were not spoken; for Morgan 
turned toward her, and on the instant 
there came over her again that inscrut- 
able restraint, inclosing her like a 
mantle of ice, shutting him out com- 
pletely. 

“I’m sorry, Kate,” he said again, as 
he offered the cheque. She made no 
direct answer, but accepted the 
scrawled, formal slip of paper, tucking 
it carelessly into her muff. “Thank 
you,” she murmured, and turned qui- 
etly away and left him. 

He stood erect, his eyes dwelling 
upon her as she swept royally out past 
the crowded files of desks; and when 
the door had closed upon her still he 
stood, staring, staring. 

“Thank God!’ he breathed. “It 
can’t last forever.” 

Yet there was something of eternity 
in the first dragging hours of the after- 
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noon while he waited for the fatal 
word. Though he felt it impending, 
it came at last with stunning sudden- 
ness. It was three o’clock when 
Bailey called him again to the tele- 
phone. 

“Morgan? Well, it’s sure-enough 
war. The Japs have begun it—fired 
on one of the Russian squadrons over 
yonder. It’s official. The story’s just 
coming over the wire now; we’ll be on 
the street with an extra in ten min- 
utes.” 

Slowly, methodically, after the cus- 
tom of years, Morgan closed his desk, 
making sure that the lock had caught, 
then drew on his coat and left the 
office, turning by unconscious impulse 
toward home. He felt no sharp pang 
of emotion; nothing of despair, nor 
even of regret—nothing but a pro- 
found, pulseless apathy. The crass 
fact of his ruin occurred to him only 
as something remote, impersonal, un- 
related to himself. He seemed to have 
lost all power to think or to feel; the 
people he passed on the street ap- 
peared as but flitting phantasms, form- 
less and shadowy. 

How he reached his home he could 
hardly have told, nor how it was that 
he found his way through the well- 
ordered silence to his own room. The 
materials for a fire lay ready to be 
kindled in the open grate,.and, true to 
long habit, he applied a match, then 
exchanged his shoes and coat for 
slippers and smoking-jacket and sat 
down in his favorite chair before the 
rising blaze. Out of the depths of 
sheer exhaustion of body and mind he 
passed into heavy sleep. - 

The early night was falling when he 
awoke; and with his waking came a 
swift, sure realization of what had 
occurred and all it meant. Despair 
came, too, and abject despondency— 
a complete rout of his man’s courage. 
For a little time he paced his room, 
watching the dull shadows come creep- 
ing into the corners until they seemed 
full of crowding, mocking shapes. He 
switched on the incandescent lights 
beside his dressing-stand and stood 
for a moment, regarding the image 


of his haggard face reflected in the 
mirror. 

“I guess it’s about all over,” he 
said aloud, and opened one of the 
drawers, where lay a dainty, pearl- 
jhandled pistol. He took the weapon 
in his hand, looking to see that the 
chambers were filled, then paused, 
irresolute, as his glance fell by chance 
upon a packet of letters lying in the 
drawer, tied with a bit of faded blue 
ribbon. An involuntary groan, as of 
sharp pain, escaped him. He laid the 
pistol down, took up the packet and 
returned to his seat before the fire. 

There were two letters and a tele- 
gram. The letters were of old dates, a 
dozen or fifteen years gone. The first 
was of many pages, written in a 
dainty girl’s fine tracery, and filled 
with the licensed phrases of a girl’s 
ecstatic love. 

“Dear Lord of my Heart,” it began: 
“Just to think that in the whole year 
of our wonderful joy I have never 
written to you so much as a word, 
because we have never been apart for 
so much as a day! And now I do not 
know how to go about a love letter. 
Out of the wealth of what is in my 
heart for you, I distrust my poor pen 
to pick and choose, trying to say those 
things which I have been used to 
saying to you with my living lips. . . . 

“Our parting is to be very short, 
beloved; yet the thought of it has 
saddened me all day, for it has set me 
to wondering what other partings, per- 
haps even hard and terrible, may be in 
store for us, in the time to come. I 
pray God may never let me leave you 
again until that final leave-taking 
which even He cannot put off for 
always. But this I know, dear one: 
While we both live, though the breadth 
of the wide world is between us, we 
shall not be separated. Heaven does 
not make wicked jests with love like 
ours. Always and forever, always and 
forever, my heart will beat against , 
yours, even through far spaces. Bit 
If my words have made you sad, too, 
remember this and be passionately 
glad: I am buying my wedding things! 
In another month I shall be your wife!” 
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The other letter was held in a 
bulky, misshapen envelope, the bulk 
made by a silver spoon. The letter 
bore date more than two years later 
than the first, and was headed, “‘ Home, 
Sunday Morning, and Your Birthday.” 

“Here is my gift to you, my king,” 
it ran. ‘Ate you puzzling over what 
it means? You'll never guess! It 
happened an hour ago. I was giving 
baby Dick his breakfast, when I heard 
the teentest little sound; and when I 
took the spoon away, there was the 
teeniest little mark. I don’t believe 
your man’s eyes can see it; but it’s 
there. We ’re getting to be old people, 
Dicky; our boy has a tooth. I have 
kissed the wee mark, and send it to 
you to be kissed, too. 

“Oh, I wish you could see him, here 
on the floor at my feet, pulling at my 
shoe-lace and laughing at me with his 
rose-red lips. Such a dear rogue, so 
strong and happy! It is cruel to be 
poor, when poverty keeps you away 
from him. Yet it is a blessed poverty, 
too, beloved, for it gives me inex- 
pressible content. I am wicked even 
to hint that there is anything wanting, 
though I do want you, every minute of 
my life.” 

There was much more of a girl- 
mother’s rapture over her first-born; 
and then a postscript: 

“Forgive me, dear, for adding a 
word that may worry you; but my 
money is all gone, excepting one big, 
round silver dollar, which I’m holding 
on to for dear life. Now don’t take 
this too seriously. I need nothing but 
some coal. The bin will be quite 
empty ina day ortwo. Tell me where 
I shall get more, and if I shall say that 
it will be paid for when you come home 
again. Of everything else there is 
enough to withstand a siege. Don’t 
worry. What’s the good of it, dear 
heart, when we have our boy, and such 
a lot besides too priceless to be meas- 
ured? And I love you!” 

With ineffable tenderness Morgan 
lifted the tarnished spoon from his 
knee and touched it with his lips; then 
he opened the telegram. 


“Come at once,” it said. “Baby 


Dick has diphtheria. 
spare him to us.” 

Morgan sat for a long time, staring 
into the glow of the dying fire, while 
the ethereal hosts of memory mar- 
shaled themselves before his fixed gaze. 
Two forms persisted; one the cherubic 
figure of the dead babe, and the other, 
no less angelically lovely, that of his 
wife in the dear days when her wife- 
hood was joyful, beautiful. Suddenly 
he started to his feet with a stifled oath 
that had no least profane savor: 

“No, by God! I’ll wait until I hear 
what she has to say to me. There’s 
time enough after that.” 

He dressed for dinner with scrupu- 
lous care, compelling his mood, and 
went down to the dining-room, where 
the staid butler awaited him. 

“Mrs. Morgan telephoned that she 
is dining out tonight,’”’ the man said. 

“Very well,” Morgan answered 
quietly. Her absence was not unusual. 
It had been a day of waiting, with a 
lifetime compressed within its few 
hours; he could wait a little longer, now 
that resolution had come to him again, 
giving him something worth waiting 
for. He ate his dinner with an appe- 
tite that surprised him, dallying over 
the courses. 

“Tell Mrs. Morgan’s maid that I 
wish to see her when she comes home,” 
he said to the butler when he had fin- 
ished. “I shall be in my room. Say 
to the maid that it is important.” 

It was near to midnight when he 
heard his wife come in. She came 
directly to his door and knocked. He 
opened the door for her to enter, and 
their eyes met; hers questioning, his 
gravely intent. It was long since he 
had summoned her in this fashion, or 
since they had met on any but a po- 
litely formal footing. 

“Harriet said you wished to speak 
to me?” she said inquiringly. 

“Yes,” he returned. “I must talk 
to you for a little while. Sit down, 
Kate.” 

She took his deep chair before the 
fire, and he stood opposite her, his arm 
resting upon the mantel, his eyes 
dwelling fixedly upon her. Now that 


Pray God to 
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the chance was his, he did not know 
how to begin. In the hours since din- 
ner he had been thinking, not of his 
wife of today, but as she used to be; 
that image had filled his heart and 
mind completely. It needed a sharp 
readjustment of his faculties to bring 
him into relation with the stately 
creature before him, with her repressed, 
unresponsive self-possession. It was 
as though his thoughts dealt with two 
women, as distinct as the poles. 

She had not taken time to remove 
her hat or wraps; but now, before the 
warmth of the blaze, she released the 
fastenings of her heavy furs and threw 
them back from her shoulders. She 
was wondrously beautiful, in her din- 
ner-gown of creamy satin, whose tint 
and luster, in the glow of the firelight, 
seemed not so rich or soft as those of 
her round neck and bosom. Though 
her glance was downcast, she appeared 
aware of his intent scrutiny, and she 
was ill at ease, her breath coming un- 
evenly, her gloved hands toying with 
the ends of her fur boa. By and bye 
she raised her eyes to his, as if to 
prompt his tardy tongue. 

“Kate,” he said, “you haven’t 
heard anything tonight, at your din- 
ner?” 

“Heard anything?” she echoed. 
“No, I have heard nothing. What 
is it?”’ 

“T didn’t know but that it might 
have been whispered about. It isn’t 
pleasant to say; but it must be told to 
you some time. I—we—Kate, we are 
poor folks again. Our money is all 
gone.” 

She flashed a look upon him, full of 
startled wonder, her lips parted, the 
warm flush upon her cheeks giving 
place toaclear, profound pallor. “Our 
money—’’ she whispered faintiy. 

“It happened today—this after- 
noon,” he went on. “I have lost 
every dollar I owned, and something 
more besides, I’m afraid. I haven't 
figured it out exactly; but it’s certain 
that we sha’n’t have anything left.” 

There followed a long, intense pause. 
After the first shock of surprise she had 
retired again behind her impenetrable 


mask of reserve, whence she sent out 
no sign to him, leaving him to grope 
his way as he might. 

“It’s a foolish story, you'll think,” 
he said presently. ‘I speculated in 
wheat on the war market and failed 
completely. I had to do something— 
or I thought so. We had been living 
beyond our means for a year or more, 
and I couldn’t keep it going. I ought 
to have told you, no doubt; but I— 
couldn’t, somehow. I preferred the 
other way. We haven't been very 
frank or intimate lately in talking 
about our affairs, and I held to that 
habit and kept my own counsels.” 

He had spoken evenly, as though 
reciting no more than a commonplace 
matter of fact. If he had expected 
her to show any depth of feeling he 
was disappointed, for she was out- 
wardly as impassive as himself. 

“That's all, Kate,” he went on, when 
the silence was growing almost tan- 
gible. “‘We must start again, as we 
started at first—poverty-pinched and 
following the old, careful contrivances 
about the dollars. It will be very hard 
for you, I’m afraid, after these late 
years. I’ve been wondering—I should 
like to know what you think about 
what we'd better do.” 

Again she looked into his eyes, in- 
tently, searchingly. ‘“‘What I think?” 
she said quietly. ‘Are you sure it 
matters? And isn’t it a trifle late to 
ask that now?” 

He winced uncomfortably, but held 
to his even speech. “I am in the 
wrong, of course. But I can’t go back 
now and correct what’s been done. 
We'll have to face things as they are. 
I shall have to begin again; and you 
will have to share with me in what 
comes, won’t you? That’s why I ask 
this of you. Maybe we can make it 
go better this time.” 

What struggle she had with herself 
he could only guess, watching her 
closely, trying to read her thoughts by 
the signs he had known so well in the 
earlier years. He did not read aright. 
He thought her concerned over her 
own changed estate, trying to prefig- 
ure the hundred humiliations ahead- 
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He was wholly unprepared for her next 
words, spoken with a smothered sigh, 
after another long interval. 

“Tell me this, Dick, first—do you 
want to be rich again?” 

He caught his breath sharply, and 
his heart leaped. “Rich!” he cried. 
“Rich!’ The word was hot with sud- 
den, irrepressible passion. “I loathe 
the whole devil’s contrivance of riches! 
To save my poor soul, I can’t tell what 
took me into the muck of it. And 
I’ve spent ten years of my life in get- 
ting rich. Ten good years conjuring 
a huge cloud over me and living in the 
black shadow of it. I never really 
wanted a lot of money; we didn’t need 
it. It was just one of hell’s hideous 
lures for enticing a man away from 
peace and content. When I’d started 
I couldn’t stop. Why, even when the 
smash came this afternoon I still 
thought of the dollars as the very es- 
sence of life. I didn’t know how I 
hated them. They’ve spoiled every- 
thing I ever cared for; they’ve spoiled 
me and they’ve corrupted you. There’s 
nothing between us any more that isn’t 
sordid and common, with a price on 
it. That isn’t as it ought to be, nor 
as it used to be. I’m sick at heart 
with it all. Kate, I’d give everything 
I have to hope for in the future in 
exchange for just one day of the time 
when we were poor, when we knew 
what honest love meant—love of each 
other, and of—of—ah!’’ 

He caught himself up in his torrent 
of speech, as by a forcible effort. 
“There! I didn’t mean to appear the- 
atrical. We must look at the thing 
sensibly, I suppose, and make some 
sort of a sensible plan.” 

She had heard him through without 
a word or a sign. At the last she 
merely stirred slightly, gathering her 
wraps together from the chair-arms. 

“Wait a few moments,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘I am too warm. I must lay 
off these things. I'll come back in a 
little while.” 

An hour passed and she had not re- 
turned. After the first few minutes 
he waited in nerveless indifference, the 
dead level of his thoughts unstirred 


by so much as a passing breath of 
feeling, until the little clock on the 
mantel startled the deep silence with 
the stroke of one. Then he heard his 
door open very gently, and he stood 
up and faced sharply about. 

It was his wife again; yet not the 
woman who had left him an hour be- 
fore. ‘Kate!’ he breathed, and his 
hands caught at the back of his chair 
for support. In a flash he understood. 

She stood just within the doorway, 
her hands clasped before her, her cheeks 
flushed hot, her vivid lips parted in a 
tremulous smile, her eyes—springs of 
living light—meeting his. She had put 
aside her exquisite gown and in its 
stead she wore a simple house-dress of 
a fashion long gone, its sober, service- 
able gray relieved by a knot of scarlet 
ribbon at the throat. Her elaborate 
dinner coiffure was changed, too, the 
mass of her glorious hair gathered in a 
thick braid, coiled low upon her beau- 
tiful neck, with light strands of its red 
gold lying free about her forehead and 
ears. There was in her presence the 
magic of a resurrection from the dead, 
and his famished soul leaped out to 
meet her. 

She advanced a slow step or two, 
trembling, but with a brave air. 

“Do you remember this dress, 
Dicky?” she asked, her voice vibrant. 
“It’s the one I used to wear, when I 
had my boy. I’ve kept it ever since, 
and I put it on sometimes—oh, often 
and often!—when I’m alone in my 
room in the mornings, and don’t 
know what to do with myself for 
loneliness. Do you see this tiny spot 
on the breast? That’s where I held 
him against me, once, to comfort him, 
when he fell and struck his little fore- 
head and made it bleed. I would 
never let the spot be taken out; but 
it’s almost faded away now. And do 
you see this tiny torn place in the 
ruching? He made that, one day, 
with his little hands, when he was 
hungry and wanted to be nursed. I 
wouldn’t mend it for the world. Oh, 
Dicky, Dicky!” 

Her calm gave way then, and she 
hid her face in her hands with an in- 
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articulate cry. His arms were about 
her, his cheek resting with infinite 
gentleness upon her soft hair, his voice 
soothing her, his man’s strength en- 
folding her. 

“Oh, Dick, is it real?’ she sobbed. 
“Is that dreadful time all gone?’”’ 

“Kate! My blessed wife!’’ he mur- 
mured. 

She lay long in his embrace, letting 
her tears flow without check. Then, 
suddenly, she drew away from him, 
holding him at arm’s length. 

“Have you thought that I cared for 
the money?” she said. ‘‘ You said you 
hated it. Sometimes I have almost 
hated you for giving it to me—dollars 
and dollars, when you were giving me 
nothing else. I wish I had had the 
courage to tell you. I’ve often been 
near to it. Today, when I went to 
you and you gave me the cheque I had 
asked for, and then let me go away— 
it was horrible! And you were so 
worn and old, wearing your soul away 
with the wickedness of it. I was 
ready to go on my knees to you, to 
bring you back to me. I would have 


done it, if you had spoken a human 
word tome. But you spoke as though 
you thought the cheque was every- 
thing to me, and all I wanted. It 
hurt me cruelly. Why, being rich has 
been nearly a tragedy for us both, 
hasn’t it?’ With a quick revulsion of 
feeling she drew his face to hers and 
kissed him, laughing happily. “And 
now we're poor again! The money is 
gone. I’m glad, beloved—glad!”’ 

In the fulness of their content they 
sat before the fire until the night was 
far spent, planning the new future and 
tasting before-time of its joy. 

“*A black shadow,’ you called it,” 
she said by and bye. “But it’s gone, 
dear, hasn’t it?—like ‘the shadow of © 
a shadow.’” And again: 

“Do you remember what we used 
to read about rich men and the king- 
dom of heaven? Do you understand 
now how true that is?’ 

He took her fair head between his 
hands, turning her fair face to his, 
bending fondly above her. 

“Yes,”” he said simply. 
stand; for this is heaven.” 


“T under- 


Me 


POOR ALYCE WYSE! 


"THERE was a girl in our town, 
Her name was Alice Wise; 


She went into society 


And scratched out both the I’s. 


And when she found what she had done, 
With all her might and main 

She married Ikey Icklestein, 
And scratched them in again! 


Jacques FuTre.te. 


RR 


. FOOL said: ‘‘When I am with women I laugh with them or at them; when 


I am alone I laugh at myself.’’ 
Was he a fool? 

















LOVE AND THE WEATHER BUREAU 


By Edward Childs Carpenter 


HE told him with complacent 
mendacity that she had no no- 
tion of loving him. Where- 

upon he, being somewhat cunning in 
the ways of women, garnered her 
promptly and said, “Elise, I'll marry 
you tomorrow—if the weather’s clear!” 

The next day it rained. 

The patter of rain against the win- 
dow awoke Elise. She sat up in bed, 
smiled and blew a kiss to the storm. 
“But for you,” she confided, “‘I should 
never have known the luxury of being 
engaged, even for a day. Now I am 
perfectly happy. I shall pray for 
clear weather tomorrow.” 

Her prayer was answered. So he, 
who had elected himself arbiter of her 
fate, called early with the marriage 
license in one hand and the wedding 
ring in the other. He found time, 
before she finally called over the balus- 
ters, to make forty-seven laps of the 
big hall and to compute the length of 
the minute hand in the grandfather 
clock by dividing the circumference of 
the dial by 3.1416 and splitting the re- 
sult in two. Gymnastics, both phys- 
ical and mental, were forgotten when 
Elise timorously signaled him from 
above. - 

“Hugh dear, it will be impossible 
for me to marry you today!” 

““How’s that?” he inquired rather 
sternly. 

She hesitated a moment. “Must I 
tell you?” 

“Suit yourself about that; only it’s 
customary, between friends, to offer 
some explanation when one smashes 
an engagement!” 

“But it isn’t smashed, dearie—it’s— 
it’s just this: We had strawberries 
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last night for supper. You—you may 
not know, but sometimes they disagree 
with me.” 

“T’d let them alone, then!” 

“Oh, I’ve eaten them other times 


_and—and nothing happened.” 


“It’s a gamble, eh, girl?” 

“Yes, boy; and I’ve lost my com- 
plexion; my cheeks are all over little 
pink spots.” 

“That’s tough luck,” he remarked 
sympathetically. ‘‘ You couldn’t think 
of getting married —looking such 
a fright! I wouldn’t even think of 
asking you; but just the same, Elise, 
dearest, I am a bit disappointed.” 

““You’re a dear good thing to be dis- 
appointed and to understand. I was 
afraid you wouldn’t! Now I know we 
shall be happy, love; and, for your sake, 
I want to look my prettiest on our wed- 
ding day; but if you insist, Hugh dear, 
and don’t think the parson might fancy 
I’ve got chicken-pox, I’ll—I’ll——’? 

“As if I would, Elise darling! No! 
The license will keep and so will the 
ring. Just ‘phone me at the bank 
when you’re—er—presentable.” 

“Must it be a clear day, dearest?” 

“Of course! I don’t believe in start- 
ing any enterprise on a rainy day. 
Look at our bank! It rained cats and 
all the other domestic animals on the 
morning of our opening. I begged the 
president to put it off until the first 
clear day, and he wouldn’t. Now 
we're going into the hands of the re- 
ceiver.” 

“T leave it all to you, love,” she sub- 
mitted divinely. 

- “Very well, little girl, Au revoir! 
No more strawberries, remember!” 
“ Never again!” 
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He made for the street door. 

“Hugh dear,” came Elise’s voice 
once more from above; “you're sure 
you aren’t the least bit angry with 
me?”’ 

“Not at all, sweetheart!’’ 

“Not a weeney, tiny bit?” 

“Not an atom!” 

“Hugh, I’d like to—to kiss you for 
that!” 

“Very well, I'll run up!” 

“No, no—you mustn’t . . . no!” 
This panically. But he had started 


up the stairs. “‘Hugh!” a laugh and 
a command. 
He paused and looked up. “‘ Well?’’ 


A huge whisper floated down to him: 
“T l-o-v-e you!”’ She disappeared. 

He lingered a moment, sighed 
benevolently and left the house. 


That evening her room blossomed 
into a rose bower. Elise telephoned 
Hugh the next day that her complexion 
was convalescent and that if the 
weather should clear 

“‘Clear!” he shouted back brusquely, 
though he did not intend to be short 
with her—it was simply that the bank 
had been sealed by the receiver and 
that he had been annoyed by deposi- 
tors asking if they might expect ten 
cents on the dollar. ‘Clear!’ he re- 
peated. ‘“‘Nosuchluck. The weather 
bureau person says we’re going to have 
rain steadily for a week.” 

“I’m just broken-hearted, dearest!’’ 
That is what Elise said. This is what 
she thought: “ How fortunate! If it’s 
going to rain for a week I can go to 
New York, and though I may not find 
time to buy a complete trousseau, at 
least I should be able to pick up a stun- 
ning hat.” 

Elise went to New York and was 
blissfully engaged in the occupation of 
searching for a hat to match an extra- 
ordinary hat-pin—which she had 
bought after three days’ persistent 
shopping—when the weather bureau 
announced clear skies and the day 
lived up to the prognostication. Under 
the circumstances—the pin still un- 
matched—Elise knew it would be 
utterly ridiculous to return home to 





marry Hugh. Therefore she wired him 
to come to New York to marry her. 

This was a plan which heartily 
met with Hugh’s longing; but it so 
happened—the officers of the bank 
having inconsiderately left town—that 
the cashier was obliged to stay by the 
wreck in order to show the receiver 
how a financial institution should not 
be conducted. 

When Elise returned a week later— 
with three band-boxes and a gross of 
hat-pins—she found a storm waiting 
for her at the station, and Hugh in- 
stalled under her mother’s roof. He 
blandly explained that he had moved 
in his trunk that he might be on hand 
the first clear day. 

Hugh was roused from his sleep 
that night by a flash of light. Fora 
moment he stared stupidly into a lan- 
tern, then asked the masked person 
behind it whether he would be so kind 
as to turn the glimmer from his eyes. 

The visitor complied with this re- 
quest and in return solicited Hugh’s 
pocketbook. 

“You'll find it in my trousers. 
They’re hanging from the top of the 
bookcase. I'll be obliged if you 
don’t disarrange them—they’re press- 
ing under the dictionary.”’ 

“Pro forma!” observed the burglar, 
extracting the wallet; ‘““‘how extremely 
particular you are.” 

“IT confess I am. You know, it’s 





the crease in the trousers 
“Oh, this is the coup de grace!” in- 


terrupted the thief sadly. ‘Eleven 
dollars and seventeen cents. My ac- 
count is eighty-seven sixty-three, 


waiving interest.” 

“Your account?” Hugh cracked 
his thumb to be sure he was not 
dreaming. 

“Yes. sir, my account! I’m not in 
error, I hope. You are the cashier of 
the Thirteenth National?” 

= was! ” 

“T thought so,” exclaimed the other 
with satisfaction, as he draped himself 
over the footboard; “in fact, I went 
to considerable trouble that I might 
be positive upon that point. I have 
the misfortune to be one of your 
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depositors. My business with you is 
to collect my balance.” 

\“But I’m not responsible for the 
failure of the bank,” retorted Hugh, 
sitting up in bed and threatening the 
depositor with a finger. 

“T have not accused you of that, 
sir; but since it was you who received 
my deposits, I look to you to return 
them intact. Come now, I have no 
wish to resort to violence, but it is im- 
perative that I should have my bal- 
ance tonight.” 

“You've touched me for all I've 
got—unless,” ventured Hugh, struck 
with a brilliant thought, “you'll take 
a cheque!” 

“T did not come here merely pour 
passer le temps,” expostulated the 
burglar. ‘‘ This is no hour for levity. 
I must have real money; and as it 
would appear that you speak the truth, 
I must insist that you negotiate a loan 
with some member of the household!” 

“Now, look here; Mr. 7% 

“Sile, et philosophus esto,’ com- 
manded the depositor, flaunting a re- 
volver in Hugh’s face. “There are 
your slippers! Allez!” 

He steered the cashier out into the 
hall. ‘Who occupies that apart- 
ment?” He pointed to a room at the 
head of the stairs. 

“The revered lady who tomorrow 
expects to become my mother-in-law 
—provided the weather’s clear. I'd 
rather not strike her for a loan—at 
least not yet!” 

The depositor rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully with the barrel of his 
pistol, and remarked sympathetically: 
“I appreciate your delicacy. We'll 
try elsewhere!” They passed down 
the hall. ‘‘Ah!” exclaimed he, turn- 
ing his lantern on a door brilliant with 
a football poster, ‘““who is domiciled 
there?” 

“"S-s-s-s-h!”" cautioned Hugh; “my 
fiancée!” 

“How piquante! We might go far- 
ther and fare worse. No doubt she 
is amply provided with funds.” 

“I don’t think so—she’s just re- 
turned from New York!” 

“Still, it will do no harm to in- 





quire.” The burglar laid a hand on 
the door-knob. 

“You forget, sir,” Hugh interposed; 
“she’s a young lady. It wouldn't be 
right to go in there without a chap- 
eron.”’ 

“I—I beg your pardon,” exclaimed 
the other, quite embarrassed. “I hope 
you will not think me devoid of re- 
spect for those conventions which are 
the bulwark of our social etiquette. I 
am glad you recalled me to a sense of 
the proprieties. By all means let us 
have a chaperon.”’ 

“Not her mother,” insisted Hugh. 

“Then one of the servants.” 

“They discharged the chambermaid 
yesterday. There’s only the cook!” 
Hugh grinned maliciously at the de- 
positor. 

That worthy person, however, being 
an amateur housekeeper as well as an 
amateur housebreaker, concluded that 
he would not disturb the cook. 

After consultation they descended 
to the parlor floor with the idea that 
the depositor might select something 
from the household goods which would 
enable him to close his account. He 
was wavering between the choice of the 
grandfather clock and a Turkish rug, 
when he descried three band-boxes 
piled in the hallway. 


“Ah!” he cried, “here we have 
something more negotiable.” He un- 
covered Elise’s purchases. “I have a 


fancy for this saffron-tinted, confec- 
tionery affair. Try it on!” 

Hugh set the hat jauntily on his 
head and turned about that his visitor 
might get the effect of the long dangling _ 
ribbons. 

“It seems rather outré,”’ commented 
the depositor critically; “though I’ve 
no doubt it might appeal more to my 
daughter. What's the price?” 

They found a receipt in the box. 

“Forty-five dollars! How exorbi- 
tant!” 

“Very reasonable, I should say,” 
observed Hugh. “You couldn’t find 
one like it in this town. 
at the gilt label. 
dollars itself.” 

“T will consider,”” remarked the 


Besides, look 
That’s worth ten 
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burglar; “lay that aside. Let’s ex- 
amine this green one. I confess my- 
self somewhat enamoured of those red 
rosettes. It would be tremendously 
becoming to my wife—more so than 
that white mushroom bit of mil- 
linery.” 

“You must understand,” Hugh 
warned, displaying the hat, ‘‘that this 
scarlet trimming won’t chime chro- 
matically with my lavender pajamas. 
But with a purple tea gown, or a pink 
polka-dot Swiss, it would be simply 
scrumptious!” 

“Don’t try to influence me,” ob- 
jected the thief; ‘I’m quite capable of 
making up my mind for myself, thank 
you. However, I—yes, yes—I think 
that will do. What's it assessed at?’ 

They consulted the price slip. 

“Thirty-eight fifty.” 

“Must be a bargain,” suggested 
Hugh. “Probably a fifty or sixty 
dollar hat.” 

“I will not question the poten- 
tiality of your assertion,” returned the 
other, “ though the equity of the present 
figure is not above suspicion.” 

“But it’s the very latest. My fiancée 
wouldn’t have bought it if it wasn’t up 
to date.” 

“That’s just the point. 
was en régle, but ts it?” 

“Say, are you a college professor?” 
Hugh asked impatiently. 

“No, I have not that honor; I am 
merely a tonsorial artist; but I am as 
particular in the choice of my words 
as I am of my razors or “ 

“Your bank?” 

“Ah, no; and hence the misfortune 
of being obliged to employ this ignoble 
method of recouping myself.” The 
barber looked sadly at the millinery 
for a moment, sighed, and then com- 
puted: “ Forty-five and thirty-eight fif- 
ty is eighty-three fifty. My account, 
without interest, is eighty-seven sixty- 
three. You have already furnished me 
with eleven dollars and seventeen 
cents @ compte. Therefore I am your 
debtor to the extent of seven dollars 
and four cents.” He counted out that 
amount and handed it to Hugh. 
“There, that closes our account. You, 


Perhaps it 








of course, will settle with the young 
lady!” 

“Oh, yes, I'll do that!” 

“Now, before I depart,” said the 
depositor, as he tied up the band- 
boxes, “I want it thoroughly under- 
stood that this matter is entirely 
entre nous—that you give me your 
solemn word not to trouble me here- 
after; or I shall insist that you pay me 
in cash on the spot, which would mean 
that we'd be obliged to rouse your 
prospective mother-in-law.” 

“We're quits, all right,” Hugh as- 
sured him. “Your family may wear 
the hats in peace. I owe you some- 
thing for your consideration of my 
personal feelings and your respect for 
—er—mother and—er—her!” 

“Well, I flatter myself that I’m a 
gentleman. Under the circumstances 
I regret that it would not be con- 
sidered entirely élite, or I should offer 
you my card. Still, let me assure you, 
if we should meet again under happier 
auspices, it would give me great pleas- 
ure to shave you.” The tonsorial 
artist held out his hand and added, 
“You understand that this,” referring 
to the boxes, “is simply a matter of 
business. Absit invidia!”’ 

“Of course!” 

“Tempus fugit! I must be going!” 
The barber insisted upon repeating 
the handshake. ‘Bon soir!” He 
picked up his newly acquired chattels 
and started for the back of the house. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Hugh. “I'll 
let you out the front door.” 

“You are most considerate, sir; and 
I thank you; but—though I hold 
superstition as a legacy from our less 
enlightened forefathers—I, neverthe- 
less, deem it advisable to make my 
exit coincide with my entrance. So, 
with your permission, I shall depart 
via the kitchen window!” 

As the parting guest flung a leg over 
the sill and dexterously juggled lantern, 
pistol and band-boxes, he looked up at 
the now scintillant heavens and quoted: 


“ The mae shines bright !—In such a night 
as this, 

When the sweet winds did gently kiss the 
trees : 


























And oy did make no noise; in such a 
n , 
Troilus, ' methinks, mounted the Trojan 
s, 
And oe his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” yawned Hugh. 

They were silent for a moment. 

“Will you have bay rum or witch 
hazel?’’ asked the barber absently. 

“W-h-a-t?” 

“I beg your pardon. I was thinking 
that it promises to be clear tomorrow.” 
The tonsorial artist slid off the sill 
and opened the back gate. ‘‘ Dieu vous 
garde!" he declaimed. There was a 
flourish of band-boxes and he was 
gone. 

“Bon nit!’ retorted Hugh non- 
chalantly. Then he locked the win- 
dow, made his way to bed, and slept 
with the serenity of one who has no 
fear of the morrow. 

With fond expectations, then, he 
faced his fiancée at the breakfast-table 
and regaled her with a jocund narra- 
tive of the night’s adventure. 

Elise, however, not only failed to 
see the humor of a transaction whereby 
she had lost her priceless millinery, but 
worse—she upbraided Hugh with vol- 
uble tongue, and among other unde- 
sirable qualities with which she en- 
dowed him was that of cowardice. If 
he had but made a pretense of resist- 
ance—had he but blacked the burglar’s 
eve—all might have been forgiven. 
But no, he was a poltroon—he had 
suffered the thief to escape unbruised 
and now laughed at his own shame. 

They were not married that day, 
notwithstanding that the weather was 
clear. It was patent to her that he 
was utterly incompetent to husband a 
young and lovely bride. 

Hugh left the house like a drooping 
Cupid. Elise and the expressman did 
the rest. 

In the evening mail she received a 
post-office order for eighty-three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. No note accom- 
panied it. She was both piqued and 
disappointed. 

When next Hugh saw Elise, she did 
not see him. She passed him on the 
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street, apparently interested in the 
cross-trees of a telegraph pole. After 
that the clerks at the bank remarked 
that the receivership was upsetting 
Hugh’s placidity. However, he glued 
himself to his desk, so that by July 
the books were straightened out, the 
depositors paid nineteen and a half 
cents on the dollar, and the institu- 
tion pronounced deceased. 

In the meantime Elise and her 
mother had left town. 

Hugh had no idea where they were, 
and, after making vain efforts to locate 
them, he told himself that their exist- 
ence was a matter of indifference to him, 
anyway. He would not be miserable. 
He would be gay. He would accept 
that invitation to the house-party on 
the shore of the Chesapeake and make 
desperate love to the first attractive 
girl who had the temerity to look twice 
in his direction. 

Rather sighfully he packed those 
flannels and gorgeous outing shirts de- 
signed for a mountain honeymoon, and 
journeyed forlornly to Silver-Bluff-on- 
the-Bay. His train was late and the 
coach later. So it was after midnight 
when he arrived at the old manor house, 
and he was glad to be shown directly to 
his room. He turned in, but the Sand 
Man was evidently busy elsewhere. 

“It’s this infernal heat,” he growled, 
rising and looking out the window. It 
was moonlight. He could see through 
the trees that fringed the bluff the 
shimmer of it on the water. 

“Looks cool out there,” he reflected. 
He thrust his feet into a pair of slippers, 
and, clad only in pajamas, sneaked out 
of the house and shuffled across the 
lawn. There he fell in with a path 
which led him to a studio—its great 
north window frosted with moonlight— 
and close by, beneath the trees on the 
bluff’s rim, he found a hammock. He 
stretched out in it lazily and, reaching 
to a bench to swing himself, he touched 
a soft, chiffon-like thing. He picked it 
up. It was a parasol, a diaphanous 
conceit, composed mostly of frills and 
obviously more decorative than useful. 

“I don’t believe it would even keep 
off moonlight,” Hugh commented, 
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making an effort to open it. The com- 
bination was strange to him. He ex- 
erted his muscle. Then he wished he 
hadn’t. The shade was in one hand 
and the nickel rod in the other. 

He breathed a silent curse. “I’m in 
for damages!” He sniffed at the shade. 
“H’m, h’m! Where have I 
met that perfume before?” He sniffed 
again. “Sure!” This with conviction 
“ Elsie!’ 

He sat up and chuckled, but stopped 
short, staring through the low-hanging 
branches at a man creeping stealthily 
from the underbrush a dozen yards 
away. There was a big patch of light 
in front of the studio, made by the 
moon shining through an open space 
in the foliage. As the man stepped 
into this bright spot he presented to 
Hugh an unwashed countenance cov- 
ered up to the eyes with a mat of sandy 
whiskers. Hair of the same emphatic 
hue asserted itself from beneath a bit 
of straw hat. The man’s garments, 
unchromatically assembled, were in a 
condition which might be described as 
precarious. If the apparel proclaimed 
the man, he was a tramp. 

“He’s as lovely as a colored sup- 
plement,” mused Hugh. “I wonder 
what’s his game!” 

The tramp indicated his intention 
by trying the studio door. Unsuccess- 
ful in effecting an entrance there, he 
turned to the north light; but appar- 
ently it, too, was fastened. 

Hugh was intensely interested, 
though not in the least disposed to 
interfere. 

“He’s working hard for a night’s 
lodging,” thought Hugh, as he ob- 
served the tramp laboriously prying at 
the window with a huge cleaver. Pres- 
ently the man grew impatient and 
shattered a pane with the handle of 
his knife. At that a cry, distinctly 
feminine, came from the studio. 

The tramp answered it. ‘Hey, you, 


shut up!” he called in through the 
window. “If you yells ag’in, I'll kill 
you! Hand over you’se jewels!” 


Hugh was on his feet. He recog- 
nized that this was very different from 
his experience with the burglarious de- 





positor. Then he had only to reckon 
for himself; now a thug threatened a 
woman. He looked about for a 
weapon. He found it in his hand— 
the nickel-plated parasol rod. 

“Clear out!’ he shouted suddenly, 
advancing from beneath the trees. 

The tramp turned sharply and glared 
at Hugh. A cloud, passing the face of 
the moon, obscured the light. Hugh 
fancied he saw a woman’s face at the 
window, but the tramp, cautiously ap- 
proaching with cleaver raised, de- 
manded his attention. 

Hugh unconsciously assumed the at- 
titude of a fencer awaiting attack, and 
it was thus the moonlight, released by 
the fleeting cloud, discovered him. The 
light, like a calcium, played upon him, 
and the nickel rod, catching the glint 
of it, flashed like a polished rapier. 

It attracted the tramp’s eye. “‘Great 
Gawd!” he cried in terror, ‘the length 
of it!” He dropped his knife, turned 
and disappeared as though propelled 
by gasolene. 

Hugh looked after the tramp in won- 
der. It was some seconds before he 
understood the cause of the man’s 
fright. Then he looked down at the 
rod and laughed. 

It was a serious matter, though, to 
the young woman who now flung open 
the studio window. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she gasped lovingly, 
“how courageous—you’ve saved my 
life!’ 

He posed there, after a Sothern- 
Zenda poster—with the air of one who 
nightly rescued maids in distress— 
and replied, plagiarizing the heroes of 
a thousand dramas, “’Tis nothing—a 
mere scratch!’ 

“But you were very brave,” she in- 
sisted. 

‘ “Say no more about it, Elise dear!” 
This as though she had never called 
him coward. 

She sighed. “I’ve a confession to 
make, Hugh. But first you must 
promise to forgive me.” 

“I forgive you! Confess!” 

“IT had you invited here!’ 

Hugh suddenly remembered that he 
wore his lavender pajamas and re- 








treated to the shade of the sheltering 
palms. 

Elise misconstrued his retreat. ‘‘Oh, 
you are angry!” 

“No, no,” he assured her. 

“Then come here and kiss me!”’ 

““Eh—pardon me—I can’t!” 

Then she wept. “Hugh, you mean 
to break our engagement.” 

“‘Never!”’ 

“But why won’t you?” 

“’m—IT’m—ca-ca-catch-ing 
c-c-o-l-d,” he sneezed. “My attire is 
neither warm nor decorous.” 
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She laughed daintily. “Just a 
minute, Hugh, then you must get 
something—er—warm and come back 
and play guard Are you 
there?” 

“oe Y-yes a 

“What would you say if I were to 
ask you to start in fresh—reverse your 
conditions—marry me the first day it 
rains?”’ 

Hugh’s answer came emphatically 
from out the darkness: “I'll marry you 
tomorrow, regardless of meteorological 
conditions!” 
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CAUSE FOR SUSPICION 


66 GOMEBODY broke into Locke & Key’s hardware store the other night,” 

said the landlord of the Pruntytown tavern, “and stole a couple o’ 
razors, four or five revolvers, a shotgun, lot o’ ammunition, keg o’ blastin’ pow- 
der, several butcher-knives and a broadax.”’ 

“Any clue to the burglars?” inquired the patent-churn man, who visited the 
hamlet often enough to be pretty well acquainted with its inhabitants. 

“Well, no; no real clue. But they can’t help suspectin’ Lester Pinney— 
you know Lester?”’ 

“Of course I know Lester—that skimpy, stoop-shouldered, henpecked 
little fellow! Pshaw! why, Lester Pinney is as honest as the day is long!” 

“So he has always been considered—that’s a fact! But he’s goin’ to be 
visited, latter part o’ next week, by four brothers-in-law, all of whom differ with 
him on religion, politics and general principles, and the biggest one of whom 
has fits, or something similar, every time he overeats—which is whenever he goes 
visitin’, I take pleasure in sayin’—and has to be held for fear he’ll cut himself 
with the broken dishes; and their wives, who, among ’em, have elocutionary, or 
musical, or managerial, as the case may be, talent of no mean order; and their 
ma, a masterful, hawk-billed lady, built considerably like a rhinoceros, only 
not quite so much so; and their four, or such a matter, interestin’ children, who 
are every last one of ‘em highly talented and scandalously unlicked. It’s a 
family reunion, and they are all goin’ to come down on poor Lester like the wolf 
on the fold, or the water used to come down at Lodore, or both; and yet he don’t 
seem to be in no ways put out about it. Of course this sort o’ suspicion wouldn’t 
stand in law, but with us that know Lester, and also his kinsfolk, it can’t help 
but have its weight.” 

Tom P. Morcan,. 


* 


\W HEN some women marry they lose their sense of humor—otherwise they 
would not marry. 
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FAR IN THE FOREST 


By Madison Cawein 


HE acorn-oak 
Sullens to somber crimson all its leaves; 
And where it hugely heaves 
A giant head congested dark with blood, 
The gum-tree towers, against the sky a stroke 
Of purpling gold; and every blur of wood 
Is color on the palette that she drops, 
The autumn, dreaming on the hazed hilltops. 


II 


And as I went 
Through golden forests in a golden land, 

Where Magic waved her wand 
And filled the air with dreams my boyhood knew, 
Enchantment met me; and again she bent 
Her face to mine, and smiled with eyes of blue, 
And kissed me on the mouth and bade me heed 
Old tales again from books no man may read. 


III 


And at a word 
The wood became transfigured; and, behold! 
With hair of gold 
A presence walked there; and its beauty was 
The beauty not of earth. And then I heard 
Within my heart vague voices, murmurous 
And multitudinous as leaves that sow 
The firmament when winds of autumn blow. 


IV 


And I perceived 
The voices were but one voice made of sighs, 
That sorrowed in this wise: 
“‘T am the child-soul that grew up and died, 
The child-soul of the world that once believed, 
Believed in me, but long ago denied; 
The Fairy Faith it needs no more today, 
The Folk-lore Beauty long since passed away!” 

















ON HAVING KNOWN A PAINTER 


By Bliss Carman 


ERHAPS we do not often enough | 


count our friendships among 

our advantages, value them as 
we may. And when we reckon up the 
factors of our education, those stimu- 
lating and illumining forces which have 
made us what we are, we are apt to 
omit the subtle yet potent influences 
of our friends. We are not all as hon- 
est and thoughtful as Marcus Aure- 
lius, who, at the very opening of his 
memorable book, acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the various persons by 
whom his character had been formed. 

There are some men who know 
things instinctively, by genius, as we 
say, more than by training. But if 
one has no genius for a subject, the 
next best thing is to possess the friend- 
ship of someone who has. There is as 
much culture to be gained from having 
known a great artist as from having 
read many technical books about art; 
more, perhaps, since in the one case 
we learn with our whole heart and 
soul, while in the other we apprehend 
only by the cold light of the mind. 

‘I feel so in regard to the man who 
first taught me to appreciate paintings 
and to love the splendor of color in 
nature and art. He had not a particu- 
larly apt pupil, but he had at least an 
admiring and sympathetic friend. If 
what I have to say of him shall seem 
cold it will only be because I wish to 
give a reasonable and simple sketch of 
the man as I saw him, a plain ac- 
knowledgment of a debt, unbiassed by 
personal enthusiasm and the heroic 
elations of youth. 

He has become famous since I first 
knew him. In the early days of the 
last decade he was still busy fighting 
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failure, a master even then, but un- 
recognized, full of enthusiasm and the 
quiet fervor of the strong. I always 
believed in him, even when his talk of 
values and tones and keys seemed to 
me mysterious and oracular. His per- 
sonality was what I cared for, the man 
himself, his character and his ways. 
Whether success has improved him or 
not would be hard to say. It could 
scarcely make him more interesting 
than he was. And I fear I must al- 
ways remember him as the student, 
shaggy-headed, loose-necktied, with 
the daubed velvet jacket and pipe in 
mouth. 

Last spring I went over to Washing- 
ton to see him. He was spending a 
few months in this country making por- 
traits, and was just then giving a week 
to painting a well-known writer from 
the West—who, by the way, has such 
a horror of New York, with its hurry 
and noise, that he could not be induced 
to cross the North River. The painter 
was using a friend’s studio. I reached 
Washington on Friday, and was to be 
permitted to be present at the final 
sitting on Saturday. I called for the 
sitter at his hotel and we went round 
together after breakfast. On the way 
I learned that the painter usually 
turned up about eleven and worked un- 
til lunch-time. We were at the studio 
punctually, and I had time to look at 
the portrait before my friend arrived, 
A number of other people were there 
and we all had an air of expectancy, 
like a congregation waiting for the 
bride. 

Presently he drove up in a stylish 
coupé and stepped forth, in appear- 
ance a typical man of the world, as- 
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sured of himself and his position, ad- 
mirably dressed without the least os- 
tentation, and with the casual, almost 
brusque traditional English manner. 
He greeted us pleasantly, though still 
with the same extreme English reserve 
of modesty, walked briskly into the 
studio, without wasting any time, 
slipped off his coat, picked up a ciga- 
rette from his silver case and lit it, took 
up his palette and brushes and began 
moving about rather quickly—quick 
in his movements, though deliberate 
enough in his purpose. He would 
screw up his eyes, after the privileged 
manner of artists, back off from the 
portrait and examine it critically, then 
turn and glance at his subject, who had 
not taken his pose but was strolling 
about the room talking to the other 
guests. Finally, after approaching the 
portrait and backing away several 
times, until I began to feel fidgety, he 
dipped a brush into the scarlet color 
and made a stroke or two at the top 
of the canvas, not on the face or figure 
at all. Then someone broke in with a 
question, and he turned away to join 
the conversation—a few casual words 
—so casual they were half lost in his 
beard, the cigarette still in his lips, 
before coming back to the canvas. 
Again he made a few more scarlet dabs, 
gave the whole thing a swift glance, 
laid down his colors and brushes and 
devoted himself to his company. I 
timidly approached the painting, to 
see what difference those few strokes 
had made. They made all the differ- 
ence in the world. He had signed the 
portrait. I had been present at the 
final sitting. 

For this labor, two hours a day for 
five days plus the trouble of the sig- 
nature, our celebrity received consid- 
erably more than ten dollars a minute. 
If this seems to you an undue reward 
for art, let me remind you of a story 
told of this same Western writer, 
whose portrait was painted so swiftly 
and brilliantly. When some foolish 
woman, who had heard that he was 
paid a dollar a word for his poems, 
said to him how delightful that must 
be, he replied with his inimitable drol- 


lery: “Yes, ma’am; but lots of days, 
you know, I can’t think of a damned 
word.” 

So with my friend, the painter. If 
his hours seemed to be shorter than 
even a union would demand, no doubt 
it was only a concentration of energy, 
and he could accomplish more in his 
two hours than most men accomplish 
in as many days. Certainly he spared 
no pains. When I saw him briefly in 
London in ’96 he was already working 
upon the decorations for a public 
building in Baltimore, which were not 
put in place until half a dozen years 
later. 

As he himself once said to me, “It 
seems to be true that beauty, like the 
pearl, is a secretion of very slow growth. 
Even when a work of. art seems to 
spring suddenly into being, as Minerva 
from the brain of All-Wisdom, it will 
be found that there has been a long 
period of gestation, of deliberate brood- 
ing and preparation. So final and 
complete a product as beauty is not 
to be attained at haphazard, by any 
mere fitful effort, however strenuous. 
Just as ‘the spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters’ before the 
mighty miracle of creation came to 
pass, so the artist must muse on his 
theme before his lesser miracle can be 
performed.” 

Of course, he was speaking here of 
the veritable artist, the authentic child 
of inspiration, such as he himself was 
when I first knew him, without an 
atom of vanity or consciousness of 
authority. With all his indubitable 
genius he had the modesty of great- 
ness—the sense of infinite power, no 
doubt, which made his own powers 
seem to him puny by comparison. 

At another time he said: “I can’t 
paint worth a damn,” then tore the 
sketch into ribbons and began a fresh 
one, unperturbed even in his vexation 
and whistling to himself. He was 
aware of perfections which even his 
wizardry could not attain. 

At times I fancied this same realiza- 
tion of the enormousness of his task 
filled him with dismay. But he was 
never profoundly despondent for long. 
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His buoyant spirit would rally to the 
work, with a natural and simple joy. 
It was as easy for him to paint as for 
a child to play in the sand. 

He was not a dreamy boy, but 
rather practical and mechanically apt, 
with a passion for boats and water, and 
a genius for all sorts of woodcraft. 
This took him into the fields and woods 
whenever we had a holiday, and gave 
him knowledge of nature at first hand. 
But while he was a better woodsman 
than any of us, more wide-awake and 
self-reliant, he was also more thought- 
ful. His observation was not only 
quicker but also deeper than ours. 
Though anything but lazy, he would 
sometimes sit by a riverside for hours, 
apparently the idlest of beings, watch- 
ing the bending grasses, the pebbly 
floor of the stream, the white, sailing 
clouds, and the birds with their bright 
eyes. 

I often used to wonder what could 
so absorb him, but I can understand 
now that he was fascinated by the 
appearance of things, the shapes and 
colors and fleeting movement of the 
world, and was as much enthralled 
by the contemplation of beauty as 
ever was medieval saint in the medi- 
tation of holiness. 

At school he was diligent rather 
than ambitious, and bore his education 
without complaint but without enthusi- 
asm. The only studies which seemed 
to arouse his zeal were geometry, 
which he could ‘do like a streak,” as 
we said, and Latin—Cesar and Virgil. 
Cesar he liked for the description of 
his bridge-building, Virgil for the 
passages about the clouds traversing 
the sides of the mountains, and both, 
because of the photographs of the 
Roman forum which the headmaster 
used to bring into the class-room. 
For the rest he suffered his teachers 
with the grave fortitude of youth and 
filled the fly-leaves and margins of his 
books with more creatures than ever 
came out of the ark. Whenever one 
of these delightful drawings particu- 
larly suited his own fancy, he would 
smile and say, “Isn’t he a dandy?” 

For such frivolous idling he often 
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came under sharp reproof, being easily 
caught at his engrossing occupation, 
and not infrequently was invited to 
stay after hours and display his 
powers, so many feet of blackboard 
to be covered with drawings before he 
was at liberty to go home, and the 
masterpiece to be left for the teacher’s 
inspection the next morning. That 
was cakes and pie for him; and our 
amazed eyes would behold of a morn- 
ing wonderful scenes in chalk, tower- 
ing cities, and battles, and men and 
women of all degrees, perhaps one of 
our own homes or the unmistakable 
portrait of some local character; until 
the powers that ruled over us, being 
men of sound humanity, recognized 
the futility of warring against the gods 
and allowed genius to have its way. 
Instead of sending him to college, they 
contrived that he should go to an art 
school in Boston. 

It was a memorable day in October 
when we bade him farewell at the sta- 
tion, for we felt a share in his glory. 
The next summer, when he came back, 
for his first vacation, he was some- 
what changed, of course, in bearing and 
manner, though the same at heart. 
He went about, along his familiar 
streams and meadows, as before; but 
now he always carried a small paint- 
er’s kit, and you might surprise him 
any afternoon working fervently over 
some bit of landscape. Very often 
his subjects seemed most uninterest- 
ing; you never would have picked 
them out for studies; yet somehow 
they appeared picturesque enough after 
he had finished. Of course it was sim- 
ply that he came to them with an 
unprejudiced eye; he thought only of 
what he saw, and not at all of the use 
or association of the object. An old, 
dilapidated cow-barn, if its lines and 
sagging roof composed well—as he 
would say—with the apple trees behind 
it, was more beautiful to him than 
any of our fine new residences. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be much more 
hideous than the buildings of the man- 
sard roof period, though we did not 
all know that at the time. When we 
asked him why he didn’t make a pic- 
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ture of the new city hall, a four-square 
abortion of red brick with slate roof, 
he said he didn’t know, only somehow 
it didn’t appeal to him. That was his 
quiet way; he never fretted, nor 
scolded, nor abused; but if he didn’t 
like a thing, you couldn’t bring him 
up to it with ox chains. A sort of 
serene determination possessed him, 
which was not quite obstinacy and 
was more powerful than the heedless 
exuberance of most men. 

It was only when he worked on his 
sketches that the fires were unbanked 
in the man’s deepest nature. Then 
he had all the warmth and tensity of a 
sizzling engine under a full head of 
steam. He worked like a fury. A 
dozen landscapes in a week was only 
play forhim. He seemed to be caught 
up in the divine frenzy which we had 
heard attributed to Michael Angelo and 
the Pythian priestess. He would seat 
himself before his subject and instantly 
seem to undergo a sort of hypnotic 
transformation. A secondary nature 
seemed to spring into control, quite 
unlike the everyday man we knew; a 
thousand times more alert and ener- 
getic, with a purposeful earnestness 
that did not belong to him at all, as a 
usual thing. His eyes brightened and 
his face glowed, like the visage of a 
minor prophet under the glory of a 
vision ; his glance traveling from subject 
to canvas, from canvas to subject, 
directing the deft hand at its delightful 
labor of creation; every motion in- 
credibly swift and exact for one whom 
we had always known to be so leisurely. 
I suppose the truth is, his being was 
awake, aroused by the magic call of 
opportunity. All his earlier life his 
great powers had been slumbering, 
simply because they had never en- 
countered the sort of work they were 
so peculiarly fitted to perform. 

His zest and satisfaction in toil were 
a refreshment to behold. His occu- 
pation was his greatest pleasure, and 
every hour for him was touched with 
splendor and romance. Many men are 
cheerful about their tasks; he was posi- 
tively radiant. I remarked on this to 
him one day. 


“Oh,” he said, “that is only natural. 
Every man is happy if he can find his 
own work. Men are miserable only 
when they are warped and deflected 
from their legitimate tendencies, and 
forced to do what they never were 
fitted to do.” 

Where he picked up this philosophy 
of his I don’t know, but it seemed to 
serve him very well. It certainly 
kept him happy, and what more can 
you ask? 

So the summer passed and he went 
back to Boston for his second winter. 
I did not see him again for several 
years. Meanwhile, he went to Eu- 
rope on some sort of a traveling 
scholarship; spent his winters in Paris 
and his summers in Normandy; and 
came back a confirmed disciple of the 
open-air impressionists. 

I was living in Cambridge then, 
when one day I received a note from 
him asking me to call on him at his 
studio somewhere out in the Back Bay 
district. I lost no time. My knock 
brought him quickly to the door. 
Cordial as of old, he grasped my hand 
and pulled me in. There he stood, 
bearded and browned now, but gra- 
cious as ever, quite unspoiled. 

‘Just the same old man,” I said. 

“Oh, yes!” 

He smiled and pushed me into a 
chair. 

I was so glad to see him, to have my 
friend back again. Then my eyes wan- 
dered around the room. It was a 
shock that sobered my exuberance. 
The walls were covered with marvelous 
escapades in daring purples and in- 
comprehensible blues. Where I should 
have expected a soft gray shadow on a 
brown road, I was offered a smear of 
blue across a streak of red. Even an 
old gray barn was blue; the old stone 
walls of the pastures were blue; every- 
thing was blue—when it wasn’t red or 
yellow or green. 

“Whose are these?’ I ventured po- 
litely. 

“They're mine,” he said. 

I was too diffident and considerate 
to exclaim, but too astonished to do 
anything with the silence that fol- 
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lowed. However, he knéw I made no 
pretense of a knowledge of his art. 

Presently he asked: “‘What do you 
think of them?” 

“Well, they’re certainly striking, 
and—and novel. I never have seen 
anything like them. What do you 
call them? What style are they?” 

“Oh, impressions. Out-of-door 
things. Light and shade studies in 
color, you know.” 

I was still so evidently nonplussed 
that he went on: 

“You see, they’re painting a great 
deal in this manner now. It’s the 
style of Monet. Have you seen any of 
his things? No? Oh, but you should. 
They are worth while. You must 
come with me and see them.” 

The next afternoon I was introduced 
to the Monets. It wasn’t a very cor- 
dial meeting. My friend noticed my 
constraint, but it only seemed to amuse 
him. After awhile I could stand it no 
longer. 

It’s all very well, old man,” I said, 
“but what in time does it all mean? 
Why paint things as no one ever saw 
them with mortal eye? People have 
been going up and down the world for a 
good many years, but no one ever saw 
colors like these. Who ever heard of 
blue rocks in the middle of a pasture? 
They can’t really look like that to this 
man?” 

“T fancy they did,” he said, “though, 
as you say, people have been going up 
and down the world a good many years 
without seeing these colors.” 

Evidently I was in the presence of a 
new educational influence, so I held 
my tongue, determined to keep an 
open mind—but also fully convinced 
that the walls were hung with rubbish, 
and profoundly dejected over my 
friend’s aberration. 

All that winter I was gently induced 
to cultivate an acquaintance with 
Monet and impressionism, and all the 
time I was beset by many misgivings. 
Prejudice was dying hard, but-my sight 
was being continually filled with these 
brilliant colorings, and gradually I 
became accustomed to them. They 
began to look less strange, and even 


satisfying. One day at an exhibition, 
as we were looking at a landscape of 
the old school, with a good deal of 
black mixed in the pure color, and 
clouds as hard as pasteboard, I was 
surprised to find myself quite in sym- 
pathy with my friend when he made 
an inarticulate sound of sickened dis- 
gust at the daub. I began to feel I 
was improving. 

Then one day in June came the reve- 
lation. We had gone down to the 
shore together for a holiday. The 
fields were green with young summer; 
the day was fair and bright, as it can 
be in New England then; we strolled 
up the road between the old lines of 
stone walls overhung by orchards, and 
overgrown by white flowering elder 
and wild rose. Presently we crossed 
a field, a bare pasture under the open 
sun, strewn with numerous great 
boulders. - 

“There,” he said; “what color do you 
call those stones?” 

I looked at them hard. 

“Well,” I said, “Bigotry never had 
me in her train. They certainly are 
blue, I must confess. What is the 
matter with the light? They never 
looked so before.” 

“They always looked so before,” 
he said, “only you never used your 
eyes. Your vision was demoralized by 
false ideas, by preconceived notions 
of color. You never before truly 
looked, and asked yourself what you 
saw. The eye, if left to itself, ob- 
serves only as much as it needs to use, 
and lets the rest go. All these im- 
pressionist pictures you have been 
seeing this winter have aroused your 
attention and stimulated your curi- 
osity; so that now you come to view 
things with a freshened sensibility. 
You see them as they are, that is all.” 

I have never seen them differently 
since. They are much more beautiful 
than formerly—those old stone walls 
of the New England pastures, with 
their fair magical bloom of blueness. 
It is as if they had been endowed with 
an air of immemorial grace, a glamour 
of romance, a palpable atmosphere of 
the story which is really theirs. They 
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are invested forever now in my eyes 
with a new loveliness, a revelation of 
the glory of the earlier world untar- 
nished by the breath of time. 

On the same day, as we tramped 
back to our depot at sunset through a 
pine wood, my first lesson in color was 
repeated and reinforced. I saw that 
the boles of the pine trees in that light 
were not of a dirty shade of brown, 
such as we might have chosen from 
our childhood’s paint-box to depict 
them with, but were actually of that 
dark yet living purple which my 
friend had used. Again I was pleas- 
ured with a new delight in sheer color, 
and felt liberated, enriched and en- 
nobled by the sudden splendor of un- 
expected beauty. It was time to give 
thanks once more for all the loveliness 
of the gracious earth, so inexhaustible, 
sO passive, so unregarded, waiting only 
for our dull eyes to be opened under 
the spell of art. 

It was thus that I came to under- 
stand very slowly one of the great uses 
of art, its power to emancipate us from 
our lesser selves, by opening the doors 
into unimagined worlds of happy ex- 
perience. That science should do this 


for us had long been a familiar idea. 
The young student is permitted to 
behold, with each new subject that he 
approaches, vast regions in the realm 
of truth, whose aspect is strange and 
fascinating to him, of whose very ex- 
istence perhaps he had been unaware. 
Into these great and half-surveyed 
dominions of knowledge, where so 
many of his devoted fellows have per- 
ished in their zeal, the youthful enthu- 
siast may go down and toil, sure that 
his labor will not be lost in the final 
account. 

That there are like regions in the 
realm of beauty, unappreciated ail 
about us, I had hardly realized. Yet 
it seems that this is so—that there are 
spacious domains of perception to be 
entered at will by those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear and the loving 
heart to comprehend. Into these coun- 
tries of delight it is part of the delect- 
able business of art to lead us. To 
have been permitted to behold one of 
them even from afar off is a privilege 
for which I shall be grateful more and 
more while life lasts for me and the 
entrancing wondrous pageant of the 
world goes by. 


2& 


WHERE CROSS-ROADS PART 


(,l4D roads of spring—O lanes of laughing May, 
As fleeting as the shadow-clouds at play 
With sunbeams rife upon the grassy green; 
O golden lanes—through roads that lie between, 
Amid what darkened sweep lost I the way? 


Or was’t the stripling youth, whose roundelay 
Awoke the echoes of the throbbing day 
And changed to gladness all the world’s demesne, 
Glad roads of spring? 


Apart I stand, distraught with lone dismay, 
No more youth’s gladsome biddings to obey, 
No more with him love’s strewings lost to glean; 
The hills of years now ever intervene, 
And bid me say good-bye to you for aye, 
Glad roads of spring! 


Tuomas S. Jones, JR. 








THE SWIFT SHIPS 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


bar of the “Albatross.” A 

winking half-light best suited 
the mood of the villagers who sat close 
together on the benches. 

And then the night was so hot. It 
was the yellow time of the year, when 
long days panted and dusks sank groan- 
ing into the arms of the waiting West. 
Yellow time in the year 1838! Round 
ricks fat in the farmers’ yards! Har- 
vest wellnigh over, and only unkind 
stubble left in those fields where lately 
had waved the tall grain—growing pale 
at the thought of a sickle. 

No one wanted a light in the bar of 
the “‘Albatross.”” Chins were peaked 
forward and eyes sparkled oddly 
enough in foolish rustic faces. All 
these neighbors had fierce young beards 
and dirty smocks. It was Friday 
night; Friday, of all the seven days, 
stood for declared degeneracy. Satur- 
day was the village time for shaving, 
and on Sunday morning every man 
clumped to the parish church in his 
stiff, clean smock. 

When ten o’clock struck each villager 
made for departure. The landlord fol- 
lowed the suggestive group to the thres- 
hold. His white apron, tied about a 
sleek, round body, madea ghostly patch. 
Behind was the bar, with the empty 
blue mugs and the smell of beer and 
smoke and sawdust; before was the 
placid night—pasture lands and arable 
stretching under the youthful moon; 
the green sea lying motionless. 

“Theer’s bin a plenty o’ pore, good 
chaps sent ter Van Diemen’s Land for 
firin’ rickses,"”” spoke the host in a 
friendly and oracular way. ‘‘Though 
I’m not fer denyin’ thet this ‘ere new- 
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' ‘HERE was no candlelight in the 


fangled machinery do come heavy on 
the workin’man.” 

He looked at no one in particular as 
he spoke, but he gazed out blandly at 
the unwinking sea. 

“Machinery’s agen God A’mighty’s 
mysterious ways. Scripter don’t tell 
on it, an’ I’m one as goos by Holy 
Writ,” shouted Miles Penycoke mock- 
ingly. 

He was the youngest and handsom- 
est of the party. He was the leader. 
They all savagely swelled with some 
secret scheme, but the dark conspira- 
tor air, heavy about them all, was dens- 
est round him. 

“Many has wasted acrost the seas in 
Van Diemen’s Land,’’ insisted the land- 
lord. ‘‘Now have a care, friends an’ 
neighbors all.” 

His warning was unheeded. They 
all laughed boisterously at prudence 
as they clumped away down the cob- 
bled street and, parting at the corner 
after various pregnant jerkings of 
heads and thumbs, took their various 
ways. 

Miles Penycoke hastened up the lane 
that led to Cider Mill Farm. In this 
lane stood the thatched cottage where 
lived the Widow Winterflood with her 
granddaughter. He leaned over the 
garden gate and gave a peculiar 
whistle; one of those sounds, meant 
only for the beloved ear, that often 
enough stir the country night. He 
waited and Ada came swiftly down the 
path. She seemed to slip from the 
house door to the gate in a kind of ter- 
rified ecstasy. She peered into his face 
—as if she dreaded to read sentence. 
He took her hands; his own told their 
feverish tale. 
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“Miles,” she said fearfully, ‘‘what’s 
come over you? Let goo, dear; I’d as 
lief grip a live coal as your flesh ter- 
night. Miles—you—you ain’t a-goo- 
in’ rick burnin’? The whole country- 
side’s up wi’ these yere rick fires.” 

“The thump-a-thump o’ thet cursed 
threshin’ machine at Cider Mill is devils 
in my head yet,” he groaned. ‘An’ 
hay cut by machines an’ all—it do sim 
ter break a chap’s heart, it really do.” 

“It'll goo by,” said the girl sooth- 
ingly. “It'll goo by; these ere new- 
fangled ways is on’y a passin’ fashion, 
Miles.” 

He shook his head. He knew—of 
course he knew; these poor, passionate 
opposers of Progress in every age read 
their doom very clearly. Machines 
come to stay. 

““Growed an’ bearded men ain’t goo- 
in’ ter be starved out o’ house an’ 
home, Ada.” 

Through the warm night she marked 
his fiercely working fists. 

“Miles, Miles, you sha’n’t leave me 
till daybreak. Lay you down in the 
shed, dear; theer’s nowt but one old 
settin’ hen in the far corner. I'll lock 
the door on you. Grandmother’s abed 
an’ asleep since eight: She'll niver 
know nothin’.” 

They had been leaning over the gate, 
breast to breast and eyes drinking. 
Ada now quickly stepped out and put 
her arms desperately round her lover. 

“You sha’n’t goo. I’ve bin at the 
winder since dusk a-waitin’ an’ watch- 
in’. I knowed there’d be summat up 
ternight. It’s Friday, too—the devil’s 
day,sosomesays. Youcan’tgit away.” 
She laughed and cried and shivered 
because his face was getting blacker. 
“You dursn’t hit me!’’ 

He shook her aside. 

“Look you ’ere, Ada, we don’t want 
petticoats a-mixin’ up wi’ man’s work. 
It’s all this ere young ’ooman on the 
throne what’s made the mischief. Good 
King Garge, nor the Sailor King 
neither, "ud niver ’a’ guv’ in ter ma- 
chinery.” 

The girl looked at him. She had 
dropped back against the gate. He 
had reached that point when pleadings 


and caresses were merely a lash to 
savagery. 

“I can’t on’y say my prayers fer 
you, Miles,” she said forlornly. “I'll 
say ‘un double ternight, an’ likely the 
dear Lord ‘ull hear.” 

He looked on her more kindly. She 
was so pretty ; her beauty and her help- 
lessness and the sense of debt to her 
pierced through his desperate passions. 
Ada Winterflood was the usual incap- 
able and enchanting village belle—long, 
lithe neck, pouting lip of a vivid scarlet, 
a large and languishing light eye 

“I won’t run foolhardy inter dan- 
ger,” he promised. 

“You owes me thet,”’ she said, sud- 
denly clasping her hands together. 

“Who telled you o’ rick burnin’?” he 
demanded, with an abrupt change of 
voice, 

She ran her fingers in the plaits of 
her pink gingham bodice before she 
answered : 

“It wur Willyam Parfitt. He says as 
theer wur talk o’ firin’ the ricks at 
Cider Mill Farm, an’ you an’ Walter 
Wadey an’ young Stan Hillyar wur 
mixed up in it. They goos about wi’ 
a band, these wild chaps what burns 
the rickses. You—vyou plays the cor- 
net, Miles.”’ 

He did not speak; only looked mood- 
ily at her scarlet, trembling mouth. 

“Willyam Parfitt is blacksmith ter 
Sir Thomas Devereaux now, Miles— 
blacksmith on the estate. He earns a 
good wage. The gell he weds ‘ull fare 
soft, like a lady.” 

“Then you'd best take un, Ada Win- 
terflood.” 

“Thet’s what grandmother’s allus 
a-sayin’. She do let on so about Will- 
yam Parfitt. But theer’s nowt fer me 
but matin’ wi’ you, Miles.” 

“T can’t keep a wife. This ‘ere ma- 
chinery’ll starve a man out o’ the vil- 
lage he wur born in.” 

In answer she held out her bare and 
rough left hand. 

“This weddin’ finger mustn’t bide 
naked much longer, Miles. You—gied 
me your solemn word.” 

He laughed—fond, triumphant, sav- 
age. 
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“T holds you tight, Ada—Willyam 
Parfitt or no. Theer, don’t weep. 
You're allus a-weepin’—at kind words 
or rough. It breaks a man’s sperrit— 
sech a lot o’ water. Ef things goo well 
we'll call the banns a Sunday week. 
I’m bound ter be movin’ now. Wur 
thet the quarter-past struck?’ 

“You'll step straight back ter your 
lodgin’, as you loves me, Miles?” 

He only gave her a kiss—hard and 
hot. He went away, laughing. 


Widow Winterflood was up and 
about early next morning. It was Sat- 
urday. She baked bread and pastry 
on that day to last well over Sunday 
for herself and Ada and the young man 
lodger, William Parfitt. Nothing must 
bedoneon Sunday. She walked across 
the field to church with her prayer- 
book folded in a clean pocket-handker- 
chief; for the rest of the sacred day she 
sat and spelled at her Bible. 

She was so early that it was hardly 
daylight. The only other thing awake 
was a little flying lark, with a shrill 
voice, all rapture and pleading. 

The oven was hot, the wood embers 
raked out, the loaves and pies most 
merrily baking, when the garden gate 
creaked and young Miles Penycoke cast 
an air of license over the garden. There 
was a cornet under his arm and he was 
drunk—with something more than 
liquor. The grandmother came out 
and surveyed him. She stood at the 
door, her bare, veined arms folded on 
her fallen breast. ‘ Miles came stagger- 
ing up.. At the house door he shot out 
his foot and kicked the grindstone that 
stood near. The widow had a double 
grindstone on one spindle, and he 
wasn’t sober enough to recognize this 
homely thing. It took on the abhor- 
rent seeming. 

“Ter the devil wi’ machinery!” he 
shouted, and then, in an orgy of merri- 
ment, pushed by the old woman into 
the house. 

He pulled the iron door from the 
oven and let it fall rattling to the floor. 
There was such a cheery, warm smell 
of baking. Loaves were rising proudly ; 
pie crust taking on most delicate tint. 


Miles, laughing, stumbling, cursing, 
clattering, raked it all out and scat- 
tered and tossed it about his feet. 
When the last loaf fell and the oven 
stretched back gaunt and despoiled, he 
dropped down into a windsor chair. 
His hat was off, his arms were hang- 
ing, his smock blackened and torn; his 
face, red and foolish, was convulsed 
with mirth. He laughed and laughed. 
Peal upon peal -rang in the rafters 
and sent the cobwebs swinging. 

The Widow Winterflood stood over 
him. Her face was malicious and 
scornful and elated. Jael might have 
looked like that—when Sisera stood 
weary at the mouth of the tent. 

She hardly regretted her bread. A 
batch of bread was well lost on this 
occasion. Miles Penycoke was at her 
mercy. Why, here was power and 
here was victory, and here was a sure 
prospect of ease for her old age! She 
might now doze away her remaining 
years in the chimney corner, with 
great-grandchildren about her knee. 
She was old enough for great-grand- 
children to be her dear ambition. Ada 
would be Mrs. William Parfitt, with a 
nice young family about her. 

“I knows you, Miles Penycoke, fer 
a swearin’, drunken young runagate,” 
she said solemnly at last. “Aye, an’a 
burner o’ other folkses’ property. An’ 
Van Diemen’s Land, as I’ve heerd tell, 
is the fittin’ place fer sech.” 

‘Van Diemen’s Land! 

It sobered him. He straightened his 
shambling body, he struggled to his 
feet. He stood—in the tense attitude 
of a soldier. He gazed on his avowed 
enemy. He knew very well what the 
widow meant. He was suddenly most 
horribly alive to his danger. He re- 
flected, sick and cowardly, on that mid- 
night scene at Cider Mill—the burning 
ricks, the great flare in the sky that 
had spurred them all on. The mad 
night died; the wild and happy blood 
turned sluggish in his veins. He had 
lived his one perfect hour. The reck- 
oning approached. Why had he come 
here—drunk and muddled and full of 
amorous desire to tell Ada his tale of 
victory! The other chaps were snug 
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in their beds by now. Andhe! Well, 
here he stood. 

“T holds you here, Miles Penycoke,” 
said the dame, stretching out her palm, 
which was dry and white with flour; “I 
holds you in the holler o’ this yere 
hand.” 

“Sure!” he admitted plaintively. 
“You holds me, Gammer Winterflood.”’ 

“‘An’ I'll hev you sent acrost the seas 
as sure as my name’s Mercy Winter- 
flood—Mercy Moulding I wur as a 
maid. My gell Ada shall hev peace at 
larst an’ ‘ull turn her thoughts ter hon- 
est courtin’. I can put a rope, ef I 
chooses, about thet neck o’ yourn.” 

“Like as not,” Miles returned list- 
lessly. 

Outside was the sweet, free, the open 
world—and yet he dared not go. 

“The swift ship shall carry you acrost 
the seas,’”’ continued his enemy, lift- 
ing her hand and raising her voice and 
taking on the dignified attitude of a 
prophetess. ‘‘The swift ships—see the 
Book o’ Job; second lesson larst Sun- 
day at Morning Prayer. The swift ship 
*ull carry you ter Van Diemen’s Land— 
as sure as I wur borned a Moulding an’ 
married a Winterflood.” 

“Van Diemen’s Land!’ 

Ada’s voice made the echo, and she 
followed it with a loud, ugly scream 
as she fell on the kitchen floor. She 
had come down late and sluttish—soft 
shoes and a half-hooked bodice; Ada 
would always be incapable and capti- 
vating. She smelt the loaves. She 
saw the cornet. It glittered on the 
bricks, a brazen thing. She looked at 
her grandmother and became con- 
vinced of tragedy by the very attitude 
of that ancient woman. And then, 
before any word broke to her sleepy 
brain, she saw Miles, with his stiff 
body and his dreadful face. 


II- 


It was harvest-time once more. Ada 
walked in her grandmother’s garden, 
the soft and shapeless baby slumbering 
on her arm. 


Yellow time once more! Every- 


thing in Widow Winterflood’s garden 
was yellow—to match the peaceful 
ricks in Cider Mill yard at the top of the 
lane. Noone had again burnt the ricks 
at Cider Mill this year. There were sun- 
flowers in the garden, that had sprung 
from small beginnings and now topped 
the fence; flaring marigolds that gar- 
nered all the glory of summer to blazon 
on their faces; little pansies wizened 
with long blooming—pansies striped 
and splotched that looked out from a 
riot of overgrown things. 

The baby, so weak and sweet, 
sighed in its sleep. Ada sometimes 
looked out from the garden to stare 
forth at the great solemn sea that 
hardly stirred; that bore on its breast 
—just as she bore baby—the pure 
white ships. The swift ships! They 
passed across and beyond; they dipped 
away. They went over—to Van Die- 
men’s Land. And then the sea went 
down, too—-down and down. That 
was a most dreadful thought. 

The gate opened and William Parfitt 
came singing in. It was dinner-time. 
His eye sparkled at sight of Ada, and 
there was added to it a martial gleam 
at the sight of her burden. He went 
up and put his arm round the mother 
and—after a struggling pause—bent 
to peep at the child. 

“Well, it’s Monday noon, Ada, and 
our weddin’ day Thursday,” he said 
gaily. | 

“You're too kind ter me, Willyam. 
I ain’t worthy.” 

She looked full in his ardent face 
with her large and empty eyes. There 
was a frightful emptiness in Ada’s 
eyes of late. 

“You're all as I wants. Not many 
men can say they’ve got their fill o’ 
joy,” he returned, looking up at the 
flecked and sailing sky. 

“But I gives you nowt, dear Will- 
yam—on’y—on’y this.” 

She pulled the shawl from the child’s 
head and cried—loud and unchecked. 

“"Ssh, my dear. You wur allus sech 
a one fer tears. You've a soft heart, 
Ada.” 

“‘Miles said as I wur made o’ water, 
he truly did believe,”’ she said, lifting 
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a corner of her apron and smiling 

fondly as she wi her eyes. ‘You 

—you ain’t h news 0’ Miles, Will- 
am?’ 

“The larst tale wur as he fell over- 
board on the way ter Van Diemen’s 
Land. We'll hear no more o’ Miles 
Penycoke, Ada.” The blacksmith 
could not quite cast forth the trium- 
phant quaver in his voice. 

“Then you an’ me must bide about 
alone, my pretty,” she said mournfully 
to the child. 

“Don’t let on so, my gell. I'll take 
you both in here.”’ William, smiling, 
put his hand quite simply to his heart. 

He timidly touched the child—mak- 
ing a poor joke: 


“"Tis a small enough chap. His 
keep won’t be much.” 

““He’s but puny yet.”” Ada raised 
her burden to heaven. ‘But he’s ter 


fight when he’s growed up, ain’t you, 
sweet? What was it ,passon said 
Easter Day, Willyam? You stood 
godfeyther. I wants the very words.” 

“*Ter continue Christ’s faithful sol- 
dier unto his life’s end,’’’ quoted 
William solemnly. 

“Yes, them wur the words,’ she 
said peacefully. “You’ve told me 
times an’ offen, but I fofgits.” 

After a pause she added, lifting her 
voice: 

“Grandmother spoke crool hard. 
She said thet afore iver the little baby 
wur made a Christian or I went ter be 
churched I should ha’ stood by good 
rights in the porch wropped in a white 
sheet, fer penitence. Thet wur the 
old ancient way, and her mother, Ruth 
Ellen Moulding, knowed a single ’ooman 
what done it!” 

“Mrs. Winterflood’s bark’s worse’n 
her bite,” said William heartily—but 
with a shadow on his face. 

“I thought I heerd Miles whistlin’ 
larst night,” she said, looking vaguely 
at the sea and growing very pale. “I 
could ha’ took oath ter it. An’ I puts 
the woolly shawl round baby an’ goos 
over by the cliffs. I’m bound ter foller 
the whistle, Willyam.” 

“Ef you’re minded fer dinner, Will- 
yam Parfitt,” cried Mrs. Winterflood 


shrilly from the back door, “I’ve dished 
up ten minutes an’ more. The dum- 
plin’s is settin’ in their own grease. - 
Ada, bring thet little dear out o’ the 
noonday sun an’ lay ‘un on his bed, 
pore, misfortinit child!’ 


Ill 


Mies was whistling. Now tomor- 
row was the wedding day. Today was 
the wedding day. There was the 
church clock striking a dreadful 
twelve. It was Thursday by now— 
not Wednesday any longer. And yet 
Miles—no wedding guest — stood 
whistling outside. 

“The graveyard ‘ull be full wi’ 
ghosts,’’ muttered Ada as she tied her 
bonnet and then lifted the baby from 
the blankets. “But they'll not hurt 
we, myinnercent. An’ Miles—Miles— 
dear.”” She unhooked the lattice and 
looked forth and whispered huskily 
into the night. ‘‘ You won’t be gooin’ 
near the church or near the noisy sea.” 

But it was to the sea he led her. Up 
the lane and across the cliffs—to the 
very edge, the cruel and ragged edge 
of vast waters, that dear whistle of his 
fisated before. Ada peered through the 
blackness for a sight of him. It was 
strange to hear Miles whistle and yet 
never to see his mouth. 

“T’m a-comin’, Miles, comin’,” she 
called out, stumbling and hurrying and 
clutching at the child and sometimes 
looking in vivid terror behind her. 

He whistled very gaily. Dear Miles! 
Always in good spirits. 

“He must ha’ clean forgot rick burn- 
in’an’sech. Like as not he niver heerd 
mention o’ Van Diemen’s Land,” she 
said confusedly. “‘Why, he’s dead, 
fer sure. Willyam Parfitt said so. 
Ain’t you dead and gone, poor Miles? 
God wipes the eyes o’ them what 
dwells in your country.” 

He whistled and whistled. He 
would give her no peace until she came. 
But why would he go so near the sea? 
He must, sure, be walking on it, like 
the Lord Jesus. 

She stumbled along. She brushed 
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into the dark and prickly furze bushes 
and caught her gown, until it was jagged 
in many places by the trailing bram- 
bles. She couldn’t bear to keep him 
waiting. 

“I’m comin’, love, as quick as quick. 
An’, Miles, I’ve brung the little baby.” 


The Widow Winterflood woke Wil- 
liam Parfitt very early on his wedding 
morning. She rapped imperiously at 
his door. He told calamity in those 
knuckles. He hastily dressed and 
went out. 

The old woman leaned at the wall. 
She was shaking all over. Her scant 
gray hair was hanging; she had pitched 
her garments hurriedly about her 
gaunt body. The blacksmith hadn't 
conceived before that even an old 
woman could be so ugly as she ap- 
peared. 

_ “Ada ain’t slep’ in her bed,” she told 
him, “nor thet dear lamb neither. 
She’ve bin an’ took thet pretty child 
inter the deathsome night air. Get 
ou down ter the shore, Willyam. 

ately she hev made sech a start about 
Miles Penycoke whistlin’ acrost the seas. 
Many a time she’s gone roamin’ an’ I’ve 
woken up at the click o’ the latch an’ 
got her upstairs, unbeknown ter you, 
an’ gied her a sound cloutin’. Lord 
grant she ain’t drownded, the daft 
gell!” 

They went together down the stairs 
and into the kitchen. 

“T’ll light a bit o’ fire agen you're all 
back,”’ said the grandmother. 

William was hurrying through the 
garden. He could have struck each 
heartless yellow flower. Mrs. Winter- 
flood came hobbling after him. 

“Not a word ter the naybors,” she 
said anxiously. ‘My family’s allus 
kep’ respectable—Mouldin’s more’n 
Winterfloods fer thet matter. Theer’s 
bin gossip enough a’ready over Ada’s 
slip. Bring her home quiet an’ I’ll hook 
her inter her weddin’ gown an’ rock the 
infant off ter sleep.” 

William went down to the shore, 
descending the cliff by those irregular 
steps shaped by fishermen’s feet. 
Those were the days when Queen Vic- 


toria was young and maiden on her 
throne. Today there is a sea wall. 

He went down to the sea, that had 
so often taken toll.. It was a white 
morning—white for bridal; white crests 
to the little waves, white in the sky, 
white cliffs—cruel white were the cliffs 
as they curved round the bay. 

He went down to the sands, looking 
for his daft love and feeling sure that 
he would find her. 

She was at the foot of the cliff, just 
where she had fallen. 

One sight of her told its awful tale. 
William arrived by instinct at the his- 
tory of this tragedy. He could almost 
see her taking that last, fond, blind 
step into space. He could imagine the 
moment when she felt her foot touch— 
nothing! But likely she had never 
known. 

The child was held tight to her— 
very tight. The little head was quite 
hidden. That desperate grip of hers 
round the small unwanted creature 
turned the blacksmith sick and jealous. 
He felt, even at that moment, his quiet, 
his unconquerabie aversion to the 
child. He remembered that once, in 
a triumphant hour of sin, he had wished 
it dead—and now perhaps he would 
never be forgiven. He covered his eyes. 

There was astep behind. He looked 
nervously round and saw one who 
should have been dead—or at. least 
captive. So in any case there would 
have been no bride for him! The ap- 
proaching man was Miles Penycoke. 

They met. They looked at each 
other. They looked at their poor heap 
of shattered womanhood—that lovely 
body, so rudely treated by the jagged 
cliff, by the great stones. 

They did not go near. 
felt that he never could. 

They did not speak. They were 
struck into silence; the truly great mo- 
ments do this. Each man’s eyes fixed 
on the other man’s mouth—tight, 
silent mouths, expressing much more 
eloquence than the. most passionate 
speech. 

There would be long days left to talk 
in—silly wet days when men cannot 
work out of doors. There would be 


Each man 

















long years, tc explain, condole, regret, 
weep, reproach—and perhaps fight 
through. They might fill up their 
empty lives with emotions, rank and 
luxuriant. William Parfitt felt all 
this in his simple mind, with the few 
homely words at his service. He 
could feel all. He could think. There 
seemed such plenty of time. He 
wasn’t sure whether the days to come 
would find him sworn foes with Miles— 
ornot. Like as not they were designed 
to live brotherly under one roof. 

Miles spoke at last. He was parched 
and bloodshot and gray with August 
dust. 

“I’ve tramped ivery step o’ the way. 
I wur minded ter jine a man as goos in a 
sailin’ ship wi’ cattle from Bristol ter 
Jamaikey. But it wur borne on me to 
see her fust.” 

“The tale went round thet you was 
dead, Miles Penycoke.”’ 

“I dropped over the side o’ the ship. 
A fishin’ boat picked me up an’ a wo- 
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man kep’ me close fer weeks in a loft. 
Folks is thet kind. I’ve hid by day an’ 
walked by night ter git here. An’—an’ 
this is all I finds.” 

He stretched out his hands to Ada, 
but he never went near. 

“They'll take me ef they finds me.”’ 

He glanced up at the beetling cliff. 
Certainly there were feet and voices 
above. 

“T’m come from Bristol,”’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘an’ I dursn’t stay. I’m like 
Cain of old—all hands agen me.” 
“Get you gone an’ save your skin, 


lad.” 

“But can’t I do nowt? What’s 
befell to my pore Ada? Theer’s a 
regular tramplin’ above, Willyam 
Parfitt.” 


“You'd best be gone,”’ returned the 
blacksmith quite tenderly. ‘Sims as 
ef,” added he to himself, and looking 
at the gay check of Ada’s shawl, “my 
heart ‘ull be tore clean out o’ my bosom 
afore this day’s work’s done.” 


os 


JUST AS EASY, 


IN CHICAGO 


RS. ASHE—My husband didn’t like the dress I put on the other night. 
Mrs. DasHe—What did you do—change it? 


“‘No—changed my husband.” 


Ds 


RESEMBLED 


THE GIVER 


(, FRALD—I hope the watch I gave you for your birthday will always remind 


you of the giver. 


GERALDINE—It certainly will; it looks all right, but it won’t go. 


3st 


NY man can prove to himself that he is a martyr. But few men can prove 


to the world that they are heroes. 
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THE LAST HOUR 


By Zona Gale 


I am old who feared to be. 
And they say this shell is I 
Left among them echoingly— 
Shell that dreams of sunken things, 
Ghostly shell that thrills and sings 
With the surging of the fever 
Of its old rememberings. 


N OW the days are all gone by. 


What is that which I would save 
Out of all the wreck of hours? 
What take with me to the grave 
From the pyre of flame and flowers 
That was life? As, here a bloom, 
There a brand to heal the gloom 
And to yield to shadowy fingers 
The lean tribute of the tomb. 


I will take no half-delight, 

No half-sorrow; and no shame 
Masking in the robe of Right 

With great Beauty’s outraged name. 
No love that has not withstood 
All the fury of some flood 

Strong to bear the two who breast it; 
And no tears that were not blood. 


Something I will take that deals 
Truly with the thing it is; 

Something that is real and feels 
Its defeats and victories. 

Say, a wound of honest red; 

Say, a foolish heart that bled; 
Out on them who play at living 

And usurp the honest dead! 


Se 


A TEST 


66 ELL, it isn’t everybody that can stand prosperity.” 


“No; it’s like matrimony.” 

































THE SIGN-PAINTER 


By Guy Bolton 


66 Y dear Gilpin, you seem to 
have acquired that exe- 
crable American way of 

striking two lines through the initial 

letter of success.” 

“What would you have?’ I de- 
fended. ‘‘Everything points to the 
advantage of maintaining one common 
standard. To out against the 
measure of the dollar sign is worse 
than bimetallism.” 

Widdecombe clasped his hands and 
gazed upward appealingly. “And 
this is the man who has worshiped 
with me at the shrine of the Sistine 
Madonna and overtopped my rhap- 
sodies on the Dutch portraitists. Alas! 
Art with a capital no longer. Adver- 
tising with capital—that’s more in 
your line now; eh, friend Gilpin?” 

Such was the measure of his grati- 
tude. After carefully “working 
things”” for weeks, I had at length 
secured him an order for a series of 
street-car advertisements, that would 
net a larger profit than he would make 
from his paintings in two years— 
unless the selling rate of these homing 
exhibits was considerably accelerated. 
And now, having hastened to his 
studio bearing the good news and 
some details concerning the hole-proof 
hosiery to be illustrated, I was met 
with bare thanks and scornful declen- 
sion. 

“Has there been a sudden boom in 
Widdecombes?” I groped. 

The artist shook his head smilingly. 
“That Widdecombe on the easel, for 
instance—the old chap that ordered 
it says he won't take it unless I make 
some alterations; so, of course, I 
know it’s an artistic success. The 
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most satisfying achievement to which 
an artist can attain is to paint things 
that dissatisfy his patrons.” 

“Repeated indulgences, however, 
would make the satisfying of the 
artist’s appetite something of a prob- 
lem, I should think.” 

The painter raised a protesting 
hand. “Out on yon carnal worldling! 
The satisfaction of a well-lined paunch 
is one we share with all the creatures 
of the entire Darwinian scale. Why 
not go the whole’ hog—appropriate 
Chicagoism!—and hold, with the 
Chinese, that man’s soul is in his 
stomach?” 

“But, Widdy,” I protested, my 
philanthropic intentions dying hard, 
“you did the design for ‘What is 
baby’s bath without Budd’s Talcum 
Powder?’ ”’ 

Widdecombe covered his face with 
his hands. “Can’t a poor devil sow 
a few wild oats without having some 
moral botanist come pulling them up 
and shaking the roots under his nose? 
Oh, there is no denying I did ‘What 
is baby’s bath?’ but then it was such 
a little baby! Besides, that was two 
years ago. I’ve been living an un- 
tainted, reputable life ever since.” 

On this I sighed at the evident hope- 
lessness of my task, but in the moment 
of relinquishment a light broke on 
my consciousness. ‘‘Widdy,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘there’s some girl who has 
been putting these ideas into your 
receptive little noddle. Yes, your 
nose—that straying blush proves it— 
you’ve got another girl.” 

“Hist!” he said, gazing furtively 
over his shoulder. ‘Don’t yell like 
that!” 
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I glanced inquiringly round the 
suspiciously tidy room, and then fixed 
his eye severely. “‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,’’ I said. 

He bridled virtuously. “I was 
afraid you would disturb the young 
lady and her mother who have the 
studio in front,”’ he explained with 
some excess of dignity. ‘“‘Those tran- 
soms open right into their place.” 

“That’s better,” I said relievedly. 
“None of your bohemian camara- 
derie. But I should think what 
you tell me would be all the more 
reason?”’ I raised the product of the 
Intrawoven Knitting Company to 
complete my question. 

“I'd like to, old man.” Widde- 
combe drew up his chair and laid a 
hand confidingly on my knee. “I'd 
really like to, but—ah—she’’—he 
jerked his head toward the transom— 
“she has ideals on art.” 

“Widdy, Widdy!” I groaned. “A 
girl that has a club-foot, or a glass eye, 
but a girl that has ‘ideals on art’!— 
and for an artist, of all men—O tem- 
pora, O mores! And does she do 
anything toward embodying her the- 
ories, may I ask?” 

“Yes, she is a miniature - painter; 
but that hardly gives her a good 
chance, you see. She says that her 
ideals are too large for miniatures.” 
And after a pause he added, by way 
of completing the domestic picture: 
“Her mother has been knitting a pink 
shawl ever since I’ve known them.”’ 

“TI should like to be introduced,” I 
said. “I might convert—or would 
you have me say pervert?—the young 
lady to a more lenient view of the 
advertising world.” 

Widdy shook his head dubiously. 
“One of her ideals is a country where 
all branches of advertising are ex- 
tinct except philanthropy. But I'll 
be glad to take you in there—only, 
say, Gilpin, this is entre nous, eh? 
You know what most of the fellows 
are like in a case of this kind.”’ 

I couldn’t resist saying, ‘Well, you 
should know,’’ as we crossed the hall 
and rapped at the door opposite. 

“Come in,”’ came our response; the 
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voice pitched in a well-chosen cadence 
on a minor third. 

Widdecombe obediently ushered me 
into a studio, the —effeminated — 
counterpart of his own. There was 
the same fish-net clinging to the ceiling 
in irregular loops. Several scattered 
divans smothered with cushions at- 
tempted to give the large room a sug- 
gestion of furnishing; while I recog- 
nized one of Widdecombe’s own pic- 
tures in the midst of a throng of 
drawings bearing the attenuated sig- 
nature, ‘Ella Valeria Tripp.” A 
young woman, bent low over a table 
by the window, was the only occupant 
of the room. She did not turn around 
at our entrance, but explained de- 
tachedly that she was varnishing. 

“You know you can’t stop a min- 
ute, but I'll be through in not much 
more. You must amuse yourselves 


by looking at the pictures,”’ she con- 
cluded playfully. 
“Delightful,” I said. ‘I came in 


here to see your work, not to inter- 
rupt it, Miss Tripp.” 

“The best way to become ac- 
quainted with an artist is to study 
his art, as you are no doubt aware, 
Mr. Gilpin; but perhaps mother will 
come out and play the showman if she 
is not still lying down. Oh, mother!” 
she called. 

“Yes, my dear, I am coming,”’ re- 
sponded an asthmatic voice from the 
half-open door of the inner room, and a 
moment later the voice made good 
its promise in an overwhelming visi- 
bility. 

“Oh, it’s Bertram,” she said, puffing 
across the floor smilingly, with a shock 
of pink wool clasped into the crease in 
her black gown that did duty as a 
waist. 

“T’ve brought in my friend, Mr. Gil- 
pin, to meet you, Mrs. Tripp,” explained 
Widdecombe, as the lady sank creak- 
ingly into a wide armchair. ‘He has 
never been fortunate enough to see any 
of your daughter’s miniatures.” 

Mrs. Tripp’s smile slowly revolved 
in my direction. She indicated a chair 
near her own. 

“ Are you an artist, too, Mr. Gilpin?” 




















she asked. “No? Well, I guess you 
are to be congratulated. Poor, dear 
father was an artist, so I know all about 
it, you see. It is from him that Ella 
gets her talent, though I used to draw, 
too, as a girl. I still have one of my 
best things—a pear and some nuts in a 
glass dish, all drawn and shaded in 
charcoal.” She raised her voice: 
“Ella dear, you don’t know where that 
pear is, do you?” 

“Yes, mother,” responded her 
daughter, with the soothing intonation 
one uses toward the childish mind, 
“but you can’t offer one pear to two 
men,can you? I think there are some 
social teas, though, and I’ll make tea as 
soon as this is done.” 

The old lady sighed and resumed her 
knitting. “I meant my drawing of the 
pear, dear; however, I remember now 
we weren't able to find it last time Mr. 
Brewer, the sculptor, was here. You 
must know of Mr. Brewer,”’ she con- 
tinued discursively, picking up two 
dropped stitches. ‘‘He has quite a 
tombstone trade—I suppose I should 
say clientéle—hooded figures of grief 
bearing urns. There are several ex- 
amples, I believe.” 

I was saved the burden of a reply by 
the timely interruption of Miss Tripp 
herself, who arose and held out a long, 
graceful hand. Whatever proportion 
of her artistic abilities came from the 
distaff side, it was evident, for Widde- 
combe’s assurance, that no metamor- 
phosis could be expected to amplify 
her into any resemblance to her mother. 
She was now a slim, buoyant figure, 
with a pre-Raphaelite profile and a pre- 
historic frock, the faded pattern of 
the latter considerably brightened in 
patches by simple, unstudied smears 
of multi-colored pigment. 

“Did I hear you say you are not an 
artist, Mr Gilpin?” she pleasantly in- 
quired, timing the change of.subject, 
most happily, with the re-swathing of 
her last miniatures, in the praise of 
which my stock of polite superlative 
had flowed, trickled and dripped— 
dripped to exhaustion. 

“I was; but like Cable’s Catholic, at 
least not a good one. That is my ex- 
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cuse for turning renegade. I’m in the 
advertising business now.” 

“‘Oh, dear, then he is our friend the 
enemy, isn’t he?’’ she said, turning 
to Widdecombe. “I belong to the 
‘Society for the Suppression of House- 
top Advertising,’ you know.” 

“You can’t claim me an enemy in 
the high art controversy. Iam strictly 
on the fence,” I smiled. 

“Well, I believe I would give you 
tea even if you were a bill-poster,” she 
gaily returned, bending over the little 
samovar. ‘But in that case I should 
feel it my duty to poison your cup.” 

“IT see your free-thinking tendencies, 
as regards the modern gospel, cause 
you to disbelieve entirely in signs,” I 
said. 

“Have you a match?” she ques- 
tioned, turning to Widdecombe. 
“Well, perhaps I am prejudiced, Mr. 
Gilpin; but I don’t speak altogether 
gratuitously. We had the studio next 
a Mr. Rugg before we came here, and in 
him I studied the advertising artist at 
close range.” 

“The creator of the ‘Piebald Picka- 
ninny’,” explained Widdecombe. 

I waved aside his parenthesis with 
some impatience. “There is only one 
Rugg, I believe; and there, Miss Tripp, 
you touch on one of my enthusiasms. 
But I protest that it is not fair to de- 
scribe a man by the standard of an 
early work. The piebald pickaninny 
showed promise, but it was youn: a 

“TI thought all pickaninnies were 
young,” murmured Widdecombe. 

“IT mean as a work of art,” I ex- 
plained with some dignity. ‘He 
hadn’t then attained to the robust 
fulness of some of his latest alliterative 
successes. He seems to have been 
particularly fortunate with P’s—for 
example, the two chaste figure de- 
signs in ‘Packard’s Porous Plasters for 
the People’; while even his harshest 
critics are forced to admire the power- 
ful contrast in ‘I use a Peerless Potato- 
peeler’ and ‘I don’t.’ You must have 
seen it. Two interiors are depicted, 
the one squalid and dirty, with ragged, 
crying children on the floor; the other 
all bright, rosy freshness, telling in 
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its warmth and its comfort of a home 
hallowed by the ‘Peerless Potato- 
ler.’ ” 

As if to emulate the cheeriness of 
this last tableau, the kettle com- 
menced singing busily; and we drew 
around the little table. 

“Mr. Rugg must make lots of money, 
I suppose,” wondered Miss Tripp. 
“How much sugar, Mr. Gilpin?” 

“Stacks and stacks. Beg pardon? 
Lord, no! only one lump of sugar. I 
was speaking of Mr. Rugg’s in- 
come.” 

“And will you believe it?” said 
Widdecombe, stirring his cup, “this 
advertising devil has been around show- 
ing me all the kingdoms of the earth 
that may be mine if I but consent to 
become a follower of Rugg.” 

“He wants you to do piebald picka- 
ninnies?’’ cried Miss Tripp, aghast. 

“No, I was to begin on hosiery. He 
thought the delicacy of handling which 
the critics were kind enough to see in 
my work at the fall exhibition just 
fitted me for the job.” 

Mrs. Tripp, who had lapsed into 
such a state of cat-like serenity that I 
had been momentarily expecting her 
to purr, claimed an extension of the 
simile by proving that she napped with 
an ear open. She stirred rather rest- 
lessly, and I caught a Grundy gleam in 
her eye. 

I hastened to reassure her. “One 
might suppose from Bertram’s manner 
that a boudoir scene was the thing 
asked for; but I assure you it was noth- 
ing of the sort. Grannie could be 
shown, with her basket of mending in 
her lap, just laying aside a pair of 
folded stockings with the remark, ‘I 
don’t even have to look at those; 
they’re “Intrawoven Hole-proof.”’ 
The keynote of the picture, Arcadian 
simplicity combined with artless sug- 
gestion. Why, Miss Tripp, if you are 
not too busy you might perhaps like to 
do the work yourself.”’ 

“Me,” cried the miniature - artist, 
in ungrammatical protest at the sug- 

estion, ‘‘a sign-painter?”’ 

“Oh, well,” I replied, ‘don’t let me 
influence you into taking such a step 
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without due meditation. The work, 
as you see, is one of self-sacrifice, but— 
if 1 may be permitted—also of rare no- 
bility. Art culture among the classes 
—that is our aim. The poor have the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, and the art- 
ists themselves have their exhibitions 
at the Art League. But the respect- 
able people, who can’t afford to be 
seen at such places—these are the ones 
we are trying to reach. The nude in 
art has always made them uncomfort- 
able, but we are educating them to at 
least a tolerance of ‘ Venus Arising from 
the Sea,’ through the medium of the 
bill-boards.” 

“Your arguments are ingenious,” 
said Miss Tripp, “but if sound, they 
should be capable of a wider applica- 
tion. I never heard of a clown who 
practiced buffoonery to educate his 
audience to an appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s comedies. However, you and 
I will not, I fear, make much progress 
discussing the ethics of your profes- 
sion. My ideal is the ideal of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society—no advertising 
anywhere, not even in the shop win- 
dows; the fences all painted a restful 
green and a few good dry-points in the 
Elevated trains instead of the ‘ Piebald 
Pickaninnies’ and the ‘Hole-proof 
Hosiery’ !”’ 

I arose and paid my respects to Mrs. 
Tripp. “I’m afraid I must -look 
further afield for a new recruit to our 
army of workers,” I said, turning again 
to her daughter. ‘Good-bye, Miss 
Tripp.” 

“Oh, I’m coming in to look at Ber- 
tie’s picture,’”’ she replied, leading the 
way into the adjoining studio. “I al- 
ways like to see it in that late after- 
noon glow.” 

“What is the thing called?” I asked 
Widdecombe while he drew the easel 
round where the light from the west 
window could fall on it. 

“Life,” said the young painter mod- 
estly, as he stood aside to admit of our 
inspection. 

Miss Tripp placed a palm at the side 
of either eye, in a manner suggestive 
of a horse’s blinders. She stepped for- 
ward and then back; held her head at 






































an angle, and at length pronounced: 
“It’s coming, Bertie; it’s coming!’’ 

“You think so?’’ queried Bertie, with 
admirable dubiety. 

“TI feel it,” she responded, laying a 
hand on her bosom. “A little more 
grisaille in this corner close to the domi- 
nant note in a charming diminu- 


“Well,” I broke in, not allowing her 
opportunity to draw breath for further 
expression of her “feelings,” “I am 
afraid I must really say good-bye. A 
business engagement—and you will 
have to forgive me for introducing so 
inharmonious atopic. I hope the next 
time I see your picture will be at the 
exhibition, Widdy.” 

“Thanks, old chap; and by the way, 
if you hear of anyone who wants some 
book-cover designs done——’”’ 

“Your distinctions are so fine,” I 
complained. . “If this had been a blue- 
stocking, you would have done it.” 

They laughed. “ You had better ask 
Mr. Rugg,” said Miss Tripp, with a sus- 
picion of scorn in her tone. “‘Good- 
bye.” 


I did not see Widdecombe again un- 
til the exhibition, to the private view 
of which he sent me one of his allotted 
half-dozen tickets. It was early when 
I entered the gallery, and but few 
people were about. I easily spied Wid- 
decombe standing in front of his own 
picture, and I walked up to him. As 
soon as he perceived my approach he 
moved a little farther along and pre- 
tended to have been looking at the 
painting next his own. 

The necessary word of congratula- 
tion over and his question concerning 
comparative prosperity in the adver- 
tising world answered, I ventured to 
inquire for Miss Tripp. 

““She’s well,” he said. ‘‘She will be 
here in a few minutes. I was to meet 
her near my painting—that’s the rea- 
son I. was standing here.” 

“Exactly, exactly; but how are 
things progressing ?”’ 

Widdecombe looked carefully around 
and then lowered his tone confiden- 
tially. “I’m going to ask her to- 
April 1905 
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night, old chap — now the picture is 
hung, you know.” 

“It isn’t sold,” I returned rather 
dubiously. 

He stared at me for a minute as 
though I had insulted him. “Even if 
it shouldn't sell, you don’t suppose that 
would make any difference to a girl 
like Ella?” 

“Of course not,” I said hastily. “To 
the artistic nature—”’ and we drifted 
away from the topic presently on a 
tide of mutual reminiscence, coming at 
length to a discussion of the relative 
abilities of some of those choice spirits 
with whom we had linked arms in the 
old Beaux-Arts days. 

“The chaps that have settled here—”’ 
said Widdecombe; “ nice young fellows, 
but as artists—’’ He pursed up his 
lips and shook his head. ‘We'll go 
around and look at some of their things 
presently.” 

At this moment Miss Tripp entered 
the room and walked up to the picture 
with scarce a glance at ourselves. I 
had not realized it before, but she was 
quite stunning. Perhaps it was the 
olive-green velvet suit or the big chin- 
chilla muff. There was certainly a new 
sparkle in her large gray eyes as she 
laid a hand for just a moment on Wid- 
decombe’s sleeve. 

“Bravo, Bertie!’’ she said, ‘“ bravo!” 
And his gaze met hers with a look as 
though only she and he were in the 
world. I coughed slightly to remind 
him that this was, unfortunately, not 
so, and Miss Tripp extended her hand 
to me. 

“How are you, Mr. Gilpin?” and 
“isn’t it splendid?” she said. 

“Tt is, indeed,” I returned; “but I 
think you should have a share in the 
congratulations. I understand many 
of the ideals expressed are yours.” 

She looked up quickly, with evident 
pleasure in her face. ‘‘You noticed 
the adagio notes in the middle dis- 
tance?’ She lowered her voice. “‘Isn’t 
it wonderful the way he understands 
just what I mean when I try to tell 
him my feelings about his work?’ 

“Very, very wonderful,” I said 
fervently. . 
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As we strolled round the gallery I 
asked, in the course of conversation, if 
she had seen anything of Mr. Rugg lately. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “I met him 
again soon after your call, and I asked 
him to come over. He runs in to tea 
quite often, and I’d like to get you up 
to meet him some time.” 

I expressed my conventional delight 
at the prospect; but a couple of cross- 
purposed engagements headed us off, 
and I left without any definite en- 
gagement being made. 

I threw considerable emphasis into 
the “ good luck,”’ with which I squeezed 
Widdecombe’s hand in parting, and 
indeed, I thought, as I waited for the 
check clerk to sort out my cane, what 
a handsome couple the two young art- 
ists were going to make. “If he only 
had a penny or two!” I sighed. 

It was but two days later that I 
found the same idea had occurred to 
Widdecombe himself. He was sitting 
alongside my desk, when I returned 
from luncheon, impatiently swinging 
his wide slouch hat. 

“T was passing, and just dropped in 
to see how you were getting on,” he 
explained. I told him I was glad he 
had waited; commented on the weather 
and in a minute he was giving me the 
teal reason for his call. 

“You said once you knew a pub- 
lisher—slightly—-who might be able to 
give me some book-cover designs?’’ 

“Why, yes,” I said, rummaging for 
my address book. “Judging from 
your evident desire to make money, I 
hope I am to congratulate you.” 

“You mneedn’t,” he said rather 
brusquely. ‘She turned me down— 
that is’— he hastened to soften the 
harsh impression—“she reminded me 
of what I ought to have remembered— 
that I am in no position to talk of mar- 
riage. I thought it over yesterday, 
and that’s why I’m here.” 

I nodded my head. ‘‘We’ll have to 
see what can be done. If you’d only 
consent to do a ‘Use Washine’ sign,” 
I said, noting the order on my desk— 
“*Adds years to a woman’s life.’ 
That is not advertising—that is phil- 
anthropy, Widdy.” 





“It’s a combination of the two, and 
I'll leave that to the millionaire col- 
lege-founders. No, don’t talk to me 
about advertising—it reminds me of 
that fellow Rugg.” 

“You have met him, then?” 

“Oh, yes; he is up at the Tripps’ 
quite often; generally comes in a han- 
som and has a way of saying ‘we artists’ 
that is simply damnable. Miss Tripp 
wants to know if you will come around 


and meet him, though—”’ He named 
a date. 
I pondered a moment. “Tell her 
cod I said. “I am curious to see 
m.”’ 


It was not to be, however. A sword 
was evidently laid between Rugg and 
myself. Someone—I could not quite 
make out who—had an influenza and 
for another month I was left to wonder 
if the cloud—with a veritable silver 
lining—which at present darkened my 
friend’s affairs had yet begun to lift. 
Living in a rubious atmosphere of ad- 
vertised Utopia, I felt so little was 
really necessary to launch a young 
couple down the ways into the waters 
of domestic bliss. The aforementioned 
potato-peeler, a ‘“‘Self-sufficient Gas 
Range” (‘‘All you do,” as the adver- 
tisement says, ‘‘is to watch it cook’’), 
and a package of “‘Magic Pastry Raiser”’ 
(“Baking day: holiday”)—not much 
more would be needed for the Widde- 
combes, as I already called them. 

And then one afternoon, when. the 
first suggestion of coming spring set 
smiling faces on everyone except our 
head compositor, Widdecombe walked 
into the office. I feared, at the mo- 
ment, he must have become a head 
compositor too, though he arranged a 
smile for my greeting. 

“Yes, yes, quite a stranger,” he 
answered rather wearily, as he took 
the indicated chair. ‘And I expect 
you will think I only look you up to 
ask favors of you.” 

I inquired as to the book covers. 

“T did a few,” he said, ‘and they 
turned out quite well, but I’ve come 
around now to ask if you have any 
advertisements I could do.” 

“‘ Advertisements?” I gasped. 



































He nodded. 
“You quite took my breath away 
for a minute, but I shall really be de- 
lighted to give you some of our orders. 
So Miss Tripp has relented?” 

He looked at me a moment without 
speaking; then he said: “She is en- 
gaged.” 

“You are engaged?” 

“No, she is engaged—to Rygg; the 
‘advertising artist,’ as she now calls 
him.” 

I stared dumbly in the face of my 
friend. He seemed to be taking a 
sort of bitter pleasure in my surprise. 

“But she told me, at least twice, 
that she wouldn’t be a ‘sign-painter’ 
for any consideration.” 

“She says she is not going to be a 
sign-painter; she is only going to darn 
a sign-painter’s socks.” 

His expression baffled me. I saw 
that sympathy, even in its liquid form, 
would be out of place. I did not 
know what else to offer him. 

He stared moodily out of the window 
at the shadow-hacked strips of sun- 
shine in the high-walled little street. 

“At first,” he said, “I meant to 
paint a picture like Dick Heldar—that 
would let her see what I could do with- 
out her; but I saw after a little while 
that it wouldn’t touch them, really. 
So I’ve thought of something to beat 
that; I’m going to be a Rugg, too, only 
a better—or do I mean a worse one?” 

Ah! Then—his expression meant 
revenge! I turned over the order 
slips on my desk. 

“There is an order here,’’ I said with 
some hesitation, ‘“‘that would be a 
pretty big thing for you if you could 
catch the full meaning of the subject. 
You know Rugg’s famous ‘Mirthful 
Mourner,’ advertising the spirit-raising 
properties of ‘ Hustle ’—that old break- 
fast food, invented last year? Well, 
this order is from the ‘Matutinal 
Manna’ concern, to get up a similar 
series, and parallel all the ‘Hustle’ 
people’s ads—‘make ’em look sick,’ as 
the manager writes. You know my 
enthusiasm about Rugg’s work; but if 
you could just get the subject inside of 
you—it’s pretty hard——” 
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“And very, very ,’ hesaid. “On 
the whole, I think I'll try to doit without 
getting the subject inside of me. Don’t 
fear. It’s going to be good. I'll emu- 
late Dick Heldar, after all, Gilpin, old 
boy; and ‘Matutinal Manna’ shall be 
my Melancholia.” 

I was soon to learn that this was no 
idle boast. It did not take Widdecombe 
long to get his wares on the market, and 
in a shorter time still they were attract- 
ing an attention that outstripped my 
most sanguine expectations. 

The “Hustle” concern, perceiving 
the drift of things from their sales- 
book, instructed Rugg to give the pub- 
lic a shaking up. The veteran did his 
best and for a short time we gloated on 
the prospect of a unique and exciting 
struggle. But we reckoned unaware 
of the heights to which Widdecombe 
could rise. He literally outclassed the 
master from the first, achieving that 
rare combination, a great artistic and 
commercial success. 

His motto for the nursery table, 
““Manna, then Manners,” was in every- 
one’s mouth in close accompaniment 
with the redoubtable breakfast food 
itself. The expression was even so 
fortunate as to provoke a serious ethi- 
cal controversy conducted in the arena 
of the press by those well-named ad- 
versaries, “‘Consistent,” and “A life- 
long admirer of your paper.” It then 
crystallized into a music-hall joke; 
shortly after which it was of course re- 
ferred to in the sermons of eminent 
metropolitan divines. 

Congratulations met the young art- 
ist on every side, but I noticed his 
smiles were very transient and some- 
times labored. It told me that his 
love for Ella Tripp had not been one of - 
those fitful passions which had been 
wont to engage him in easily forgotten 
follies for half a season. It had left 
its sear in his hardened face and rest- 
less, discontented eyes. 

At the annual ball of the Fakirs the 
last scene in our little drama was en- 
acted—the Fakirs’ ball, that always 
gives me a chance whiff or so of the 
free air of my own student days in the 
Quartier. 
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I had cast an eye round for Widde- 
combe when I came on to the floor, 
as a piece of news had been brought 
into our office that afternoon which 
was a very diadem on his newly ascen- 
dant star. I strolled across the floor 
to where I spied his figure, clad in 
white overalls, with two huge flat 
brushes stuck in loops in his belt, the 
square cap of Labor surmounting his 
high brow. 

I soon got out my news. The 
“Hustle” company had thrown up 
the sponge—sold out. Here waggery 
forked the narrative, some declaring 
that the plant was to be used for a 
large sawmill, while others asserted 
that the Department of Agriculture 
had taken over the stock, after con- 
ducting experiments which showed that 
decaying “‘ Hustle” had much the same 
fertilizing properties as granulated 
bone. It might not, as the advertise- 
ment claimed, “grow brains,” but the 
Government chemists hoped it would 
grow onions. This much at least was 
certain, along with the main fact; it 
was a great personal triumph for Wid- 
decombe, a great personal defeat for 
Rugg. 

“And is Rugg here?’’ I asked. 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

This was rather surprising. I had 
noticed. Miss Tripp explaining the 
meaning of some of the canvases to a 
man of a very unusual appearance, 
whom I somehow had fancied as being 
an intelligent art critic; but I forbore a 
reference to what I knew was a subject 
of bitterness to my friend. 

I felt some awkwardness myself in 
approaching the fair miniature-painter, 
but the assemblage was of such com- 
paratively small proportions as not to 
admit of polite avoidance; so, Widde- 
combe having been waylaid for pur- 
poses of introduction, I went over and 
greeted Miss Tripp, who for the mo- 
ment was alone. 

She, at any rate, didn’t seem to feel 
any strain in the situation, but smiled 
up at me and patted the chair at her 
side. I sat down and we drifted a 
few moments on a current of remark 
concerning the pictures, the dance, the 





costumes; then, “‘ How like Mr. Widde- 
combe to come as a sign-painter,” she 
said easily. 

Her coolness did not seem to be con- 
tagious. I gurgled an unintelligent 
response, saved by being also unintel- 
ligible. 

“What a success he has made!” she 
continued, and I could have sworn I 
caught the breath of a sigh. 

“Tremendous!” I exclaimed with 
wicked enthusiasm. “But if he must 
turn Faust, why not have turned be- 
fore?”’ 

“Yes, why didn’t he?” she cried al- 
most fiercely, my irony passing unper- 
ceived. “Of course, I know it was 
because I persuaded him his talent 
was not a thing of price. What does 
he think of me now, Mr. Gilpin?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied simply. 

“No, of course he wouldn’t speak; 
but you’re his greatest friend. You 
understand him.”” She looked at me 
anxiously as I remained silent. 

“IT see. You think it is vanity that 
makes me ask. Will you answer me, 
Mr. Gilpin, if I tell you it is love?” 

I must have betrayed my astonish- 
ment, for she went on without waiting 
for my reply. “Perhaps I had better 
explain. I refused Mr. Widdecombe 
because I thought it would be years 
before he could offer support to mother 
and myself. But the fad for minia- 
tures seemed to be waning—and then 
Mr. Rugg drove up in his hansom. 
Mother was so pleased.”’ 

Her story rang true. The unworthy 
motives which I had been ascribing to 
her shrank’ as I met the gaze of her 
clear, gray eyes. 

“What a ghastly farce!’ I said. 
“Only just too late.” 

“You see how it would look to Mr. 
Widdecombe if he heard my mind had 
changed with his change of fortune.” 

I stepped over her molehill, but 
pointed out the mountain. “And Mr. 
Rugg?” 

“No; I haven’t even Mr. Rugg now.” 
Her face settled rather sternly. “I 
found out the other day by the merest 
accident that he has had relations for 
upward of a year with a chromo-litho- 














graph concern. It was a horrid affair, 
and I won’t dwell on it, but you see no 
self-respecting girl could tolerate a thing 
like that. I might have forgiven all 
if it had not been for the deception. 
He swore he loathed chromos.” And 
it was with this piece of information 
that she left me, as a mild-looking 
Mephistopheles abruptly appeared and 
claimed the dance. 

My own name was on her card for 
the lanciers—the last number before 
supper—and as I waltzed thoughtfully 
around the floor an idea came to me, 
the arranging of which gave me a repu- 
tation as a bore that would take years 
of consistent brilliance to outlive. 

My plan was simply this. I would 
go to Widdecombe and arrange for his 
joining our set in the lanciers without 
letting him know who my partner was 
to be. I would wait until the “grand 
chain,” and then, when I met Widde- 
combe’s partner, I would literally waltz 
off with her, leaving my friends an 
opportunity that, if I was not mis- 
taken, would be fruitful of the happi- 
est results. 

Prepared for mischance, I was de- 
lighted as the performance bent 
smoothly into the lines of the plan. 
Widdecombe’s partner was a stout, 
plain girl, with broad-toed shoes and 
strong glasses. An almost uncanny 
perception had shown her that very 
little make-up was necessary if she 
came as an allegorical figure of Virtue. 
I am sure this lady distrusted me from 
the first; and when I seized her and 
bore her laughingly away from our set 
her mind, no doubt, reverted to the 
Sabines and other dark tales of abduc- 
tion. 

“T am afraid they will be offended,’ 
she protested. She was a great stickler 
for artistic finish, and deemed a sen- 
sitive conscience a necessary attribute 
of Virtue. 

“I just had to have a turn with 
you,” I said, “and I think they'll 
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forgive us.” The music had, of course, 
stopped before I got half round the 
floor, and I saw Widdecombe and 
Miss Tripp, left standing alone on the 
floor, move off together with an awk- 
wardness of bearing discernible even 
across the room. 

Telling Virtue, whose glasses were 
but a poor assistance to short-sighted- 
ness, that our friends were nowhere to 
be seen, I piloted her down to the 
supper-room, where she showed a 
whole-hearted devotion to chicken 
salad that—had I been the lover she 
imagined me—would have filled me 
with the jealous pangs of an Othello. 

It was just as I had come to regard 
the regular current of life as a series 
of short rests alternating with struggles 
around a crowded buffet, that she 
reluctantly sighed a negative in re- 
sponse to my question concerning her 
empty plate. “‘The overture is play- 
ing and we must go up to the floor,” 
she said. 

We proceeded thither through the 
exhibition-room, in which were ranked 
the Fakes, and paused for a moment 
before “An arrangement in gold and 
silver,”’ in one corner of which was a 
small and almost indefinable head, 
the rest of the canvas being occupied 
by a gigantic butterfly bearing a 
dollar-sign on his bulky body. 

While we stood there a couple came 
round the end of the rank of canvases, 
and Virtue had out a half-dozen apolo- 
gies before I had fully realized she was 
addressing Widdecombe. 

Miss Tripp’s eyes sparkled where 
the light fell on her moist lashes. She 
slipped a hand into mine. “Mr. Gil- 
pin, you’re a brick,” she said. 

“No, no,” I protested, “that com- 
pliment is due ‘Matutinal Manna’.” 

“It would be a suitable one,” she 
laughed, and then added with a pretty 
color, “but Bertie and I are going 
to have it every morning for break- 
fast.” 





“THERE are three ages of woman—men, children and gossip. 
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EXPERIENCE 


A WOMAN passed along the highway. She was young and beautiful—so 
beautiful that all who met her stopped and marveled. 

“She is lovely,” said one, “yet there is a lack of something.” 

“It is experience,”’ the other replied. 

The woman heard. “I will buy some,” she said, turning toward a stall 
where things of that nature were kept. On the shelves were many jars, labeled 
Innocence, Wisdom, Truth and other equally precious merchandise, but the jar 
labeled Experience was empty, and the merchant sought to give her Advice 
instead. 

“Experience is dear,” quoth he, “and Advice will answer your purpose 
just as well; besides, it is much cheaper.” 

But the woman had read the legend, ‘‘ Beware of substitutes,’’ so she went 
forth, and entered another stall, which was kept by a man of great antiquity, 
who shook his head when she pointed toward the coveted jar. 

“You cannot know how heavily it weighs,” he said, ‘‘or the price thereof. 
Pray let me give you a little Wisdom.” 

Having made up her mind, the woman replied that it was Experience she 
wanted, and that she would take a pound. 

The antiquarian sighed. ‘Are you sure you have enough to pay for so 
much?’’ he questioned. 

“T have Youth,” the woman faltered. 

The shopkeeper looked at her more keenly than before. ‘‘ Youth alone is 
not enough. Youth may buy Wisdom ‘ 

“T have Innocence,” again she faltered. 

“You must give me both,” said the old man sternly; then, turning to the 
shelf he lifted the jar. 

“Strange,” he said to himself, “that although so many call for it, few 
return to make a second purchase.” 

Pressing her parcel closely, the woman went her way. In a little while she 
returned. 

“T have tasted it,” she cried, “and it is bitter. Give me back the price I 
paid.” 

The antiquarian shook his head. ‘I cannot,” he said, ‘‘ but I will exchange 
it.” 

“For what?” 

“For six grains of Wisdom,” he answered slowly. 

And the woman took them, and wondered at the price. 

FRANCES THOMPSON. 





LOWER THAN HE THOUGHT 


HE Bare I lost my place in your estimation? 
SHe—Not at all. You have merely discovered it. 























BELOW STAIRS 
(To J. I. B.) 


By Gouverneur Morris 


I—THE THIRD FOOTMAN TO HIMSELF 


"EN hall the winter snows ‘ave gone 
Aw’y to w’ere they hall belongs, 
I stands beside the window wide, 

And ’ears the birds hall singin’ songs. 


I sees the Heaster bonnets go 

Like ’angin-gardens down the street; 
I ’ears an’ sees awhile—and, lo! 

I marks the dustpan at my feet. 


I closes down the window then, 
An’ marwels at this world hof sin, 
W’ich pliys such gimes on ’umbul men, 
As spring without, an’ ’ell within. 


II—STUBBERFIELD TO HIS BROTHER IN ENGLAND 


"ERE, w’en I’m arsked to mike the “drinks” 
For gruveling millionaires, 

I mikes them, but, w’ile miking, thinks 
Hof ’appier haffairs. 


I thinks of Hingland w’ere I’ve seen 
Hintoxicated hearls 

A-dancin’ on a Hinglish green 
With bloomin’ Hinglish girls. 


I thinks of ’ow the Hearl of Kew 
Fell on ’is noble ’ead, 

An’ ’ow we ’elped ’im, me an’ you, 
Into ’is noble bed. 


It’s different now to wot it was, 
But Stubberfield don’t turn . 
From wot ’e’s told to do, because 
’E ’as is bread to hearn. 
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"E mikes the “drinks,” but still ’e thinks 
Hof ’appier haffairs— 

Hof Hinglish pegs and Hinglish legs 
Hin coils on Hinglish stairs. 


IlII—THE THIRD FOOTMAN TO HIS SOUL 


W’EN Stubberfield do cuss and blow 
An’ shike ’is bally fist at me, 
When Halgernon is crooul—oh, 
I turns my thoughts to Hemily. 


I thinks the servants’ corredor 
Is ’eving w’en she nods to me, 
An’ hall my troubles flies before 
The bloomin’ smile of Hemily. 


I’ve kep’ my temper an’ my plice 
For ‘er sike in this ’orrid land; 
For once, w’en I was in disgrice 
With hall the ’ouse, she ‘eld my ’and. 


Since wiges is not fast enough 

An’ Jimes ’as wrote an’ bade me come 
To ’im in Nome (’e sez it’s rough, 

But there is gold, ’e sez, for some), 


I ’opes to p’y er ‘arf I owes, 

And if I strikes p’y dirt in Nome, 
To set er like a bloomin’ rose 

In Hingland, in a ’appy ‘ome. 


IV—ALGERNON TO STUBBERFIELD 


I sEEs you come from Master’s room; 
The tears ‘is hin your heyes, 

An’ hall the ’ouse is plunged in gloom 
An’ sorrow an’ surprise. 


O Stubberfield, O Stubberfield, 
"Ow are the mighty sunk! 

By ‘arf a tun o’ Chateaudun 
They’d ’adn’t orter drunk. 


They’ve hopened hof your trunk an’ found 
A lot of bally things-— 

The matter hof a ’underd pound 
An’ ’arf a dozen rings. 


O Stubberfield, O Stubberfield, 
Your fall is ’ard to see, 

For J must fice your empty plice, 

An’ wot you was, must be. 
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You'll never get another plice, 
You're like a busted pane, 
An’ wot you was, you bally cuss, 

You'll never be again. 


O Stubberfield, O Stubberfield, 
Shall we lament your fall, 

Your empty plice, your wanished fice? 
My ’ero—not at hall. 


For you was not perlite to us— 
Too ‘igh you ’eld your ’ead; 
An’ if I meets you in the streets 

I means to cut you dead. 


V—STUBBERFIELD TO HIS GOD 


I pon’t know w’y they’ve been an’ did 
Wot they ’ave gone an’ done; 

Nor I can’t s’y ’00 took the quid, 
Nor w’ere the liquor’s gone; 

Yet I believes that ’00 an’ w’ere 
Is one, in Halgernon. 


"Is forrid ’as a wiper look 
That gives ‘is tung the lie; 

"Is nose is liké a gallows ’ook, 
"E cannot meet the heye— 

An’ yet it is for such as ’e 
That ’eros ’as to die. 


Wot Stubberfield ’as ever shook 
Before a fatal shot? 

Wot Stubberfield ’as ever took 
Wot Stubberfield should not? 

If any, look at Stubberfield 
An’, lookin’, tell ’im wot. 

Look well at Pinner Stubberfield 
An’, lookin’, answer—Wot! 


VI—STUBBERFIELD TO HIS SOUL 


THERE is a sort of hangel grice 

About a certain lydy’s fice, 
And I must arsk her nime. 

She is the little scullery maid 

’Oo ’erd the lies an’ up an’ said 
As I was not to blime. 


’Er heye was to the key’ole laid, 

’Er feet was soled with felt, an’ made 
No hekos in the ‘all. 

She seed the wiper Halgernon, 

She seed wot ’e was bent hupon— 

She looked and seed it hall. 
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She seed ’im ’ow ’e ’ad the things— 

The money, walubles an’ rings— 
An’ ’id them in the trunk. 

"Is willainies the hangel spurned: 

She riz, an’ down the all she turned 
An’ like a hangel slunk! 


VII—HEMILY TO THE THIRD MAN 


Sue used to waship Corcoran 
Hin silence from afar, 

But now the heyes hof Mary Hann 
Be’olds anuther star. 

For Pauncefote Pinner Stubberfield 
"As arsked ’er ’ow she R. 


’E arsked ’er ’ow she were an’ drew 
’Er close agenst ’is breast; 

’E 'erd ’er ’eart a-thumpin’ thro’ 
The splendor hof ’is west, 

An’ Pauncefote Pinner Stubberfield 
Said: ‘‘Weary hangel, rest!” 


I tells you this, I shows you ’ow 
"E did wot ’e ’as done; 

I shows you ’ow them two is now 
One soal an’ only one— 

An’ yet you stands an’ looks at me 
As hif I was a nun! 


THE POINT OF VIEW 












‘TBE BEAUTY—I’ve had lots of poems written to me, both serious and 


humorous; but I’ve kept only the serious ones. 
Tue OtHer Girt—They were better than the others? 
“Oh, no, but they were much funnier! ” 


t 


WANTED THE LATEST NEWS 


OHNNY—Have they found the North Pole yet, papa? 
Papa—Why, no. Didn’t I tell you yesterday they hadn’ t? 
“I didn’t know but they might have found it since.’ 

















A REALIST 


By Julia Lawrence Shafter 


HE dining-room windows of the 
Aurelius Club overlook a public 
garden, and Ashton Barron, 

early in the year which preceded the pub- 
lication of his great novel, ‘“‘ Jane Ford,” 
was breakfasting at a small table set 
close against the panes, so that his 
beauty-loving eye might have some- 
thing more ornate to look upon than 
the club furniture or the matutinal 
faces of his fellow-members. 

It was a dark morning. The pave- 
ments were wet with fog, and the fig- 
ure of Victory on the tall column in the 
centre of the square had lost her airy 
look of triumph and hung dripping 
like a naiad above the drenched shrub- 
beries and grass-plots. 

The benches were too damp for even 
the unfastidious loungers of the city 
parks to feel at ease on them, and the 
lawns, where so many of these soldiers 
of fortune lie supine in the sun on fair 
days, were now wholly deserted. The 
one figure in the ‘“‘landscape’’—for so 
Barron delighted to call this morning 
view of his—was a woman in a gray 
cloak, who was sitting on a littie camp- 
stool near the curb that incloses the 
square, counting a bundle of news- 
papers in her lap. 

Barron was a keen observer, an art- 
ist and a good craftsman; for him 
everything in life had a strong human 
interest, whether it were a flower, a 
woman, a dog or merely four granite 
walls inclosing a steel skeleton. He 
could invent histories for them all, or 
rather he could divine the truth within 
them; and to do this is to be, in some 
sort, a genius. No prospect, there- 
fore, was without interest and signifi- 
cance for him; ennui and he were stran- 
gI 


gers. He was constitutionally incap- 
able of being bored, and, while his man- 
ner was not effusive, the vigor and 
freshness of his mind lent him a charm 
which all felt, little as they might be 
able to define it. 

Seated opposite to him at the table 
was a man in whom intellect and op- 
timism had not united. It is doubtful 
if a successful criminal lawyer can be 
other than dreary and misanthropical 
at times, and it was a standing joke 
between the two friends that whereas 
Barron always began the day with a 
keen relish for its possibilities, Farns- 
worth showed usually a sick distaste 
for what lay before him, and was wont 
to say whimsically that he wished he, 
like Barron, had nothing to do but 
write ‘pretty stories for the maga- 
zines.” 

It was his repetition of this well- 
worn jest which made Barron reply 
now, as he helped himself to another 
cutlet while his friend dawdled over an 
egg: “Why not collaborate with me, 
then? I tell you, ‘Jane’ is not going 
to be food for babes. It is strong 
meat, George, strong! Find mea hero- 
ine, and I will dedicate the book to 
you—‘ with fond affection to my dear 
friend, G. K. F.’—and send you a pres- 
entation copy with my autograph.” 

“But I supposed you had a heroine, 
and were well under way.” 

“T had! I am! But she is a crea- 
ture of sawdust, not worth the paper 
she is written on. I shall throw the 
whole thing in the waste-basket and 
make a fresh start. The trouble is, 
George, I know too little about Jane; 
she has never come within my range 
of experience; I have never known her.” 
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“Why not? What is the type? I 
can’t, to save me, keep track of all 
your ‘feminine creations.” 

“Jane is a new departure. ‘She is 
an unfortunate, lovely, of course, and 
innocent—until temptation overcomes 
her. I shall begin with her when she 
is sixteen and finish her off, say, at 
thirty. She has committed a crime, a 
murder, and has been sentenced to 
prison for life, but is commuted, you 
understand; otherwise I couldn’t marry 
her off to the hero, which I shall do 
eventually in a way to make the con- 
servative reader shudder. A book of 
this sort must be written very care- 
fully; a word too much or too little 
spoils the whole. Above all, my hero- 
ine must live; you must see her—her 
temptation, her crime; the prison must 
stand before you just as it is; there 
must be no descriptions like the war 
news, written in the home office; I 
must know whereof I speak. I am go- 
ing to have a tender-hearted warden 
and a jail-break; I must know about 
them. Now, who can help me out but 

ou?” 

“Upon my soul!” exclaimed Farns- 
worth, “what you really need is to take 
an escaped convict to your bosom for 
a few weeks. You don’t want a repu- 
table, high-minded man of the law, like 
me.” 

“Somewhere among your acquaint- 
ance, George, there must be just the 
person I need. Think, now, of all your 
Can’t you recall a sweet, in- 
nocent, refined—she must not be a 
creature of the slums, you understand; 
I have fancied her more sinned against 
than sinning, with a loving heart, 
driven mad by wrong to commit a 
crime against which her whole better 
nature revolts—something of that 
sort?” 

“Well, I have known quite a num- 
ber of law-breakers in my twenty years 
of criminal practice, but I can’t say 
that I can put my finger on any one of 
them who seems to answer that de- 
scription. Sweet—innocent—with a 
loving heart and a better nature— 
h’m! . . .” Farnsworth mused for 
a moment, smiling ironically mean- 
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while. Suddenly his face lightened 
and became also more serious, as if the 
thought that occurred to him forbade 
levity. “I have it, Ashton! Ada!— 


“What about her? Who is she?” 
asked Barron, and his own counte- 
nance lengthened in sympathy with 
Farnsworth’s. 

The older man did not reply at once, 
but, half rising from his seat, pointed 
downward toward the plaza. . Barron's 
eyes, thus directed, fell on the forlorn 
woman in the gray cloak, still sitting 
in the same spot. She had finished 
counting her papers and was replacing 
them in a waterproof bag which she 
carried slung from her shoulder. 

“Well, what of her? Who is she?’’ 

“Ada—Ada Fessenden. Do you re- 
member?” 

It all came back to Barron as he con- 
tinued looking down at the solitary 
figure in the mist. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I remem- 
ber. There had been a child, and it 
died. The man’s name was Blanch- 
ard. She shot him with his own pistol. 
You defended her. Juries are usually 
lenient in such cases. How did she 
come to be convicted?” 

“Well, we had a hanging judge, in 
the first place—Colby—and a savage 
young district attorney, anxious to 
make a name for himself. The public 
was out of patience with miscarriages of 
justice about that time, and she her- 
self made an unfavorable impression in 
court—no tears, no fainting, nothing to 
appeal to the jury. I did the best I 
could for her and looked for acquittal, 
but she was found guilty of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to ten years at 
San Quentin. Her term was short- 
ened by the Goodwin act, and she has 
been out now for a year. Awhile ago 
I noticed her selling papers at the cor- 
ner, and asked her how she was getting 
on. Her lip quivered and she said, 
‘Not very well.’ People who remem- 
bered her history were afraid to em- 
ploy her, and she added, ‘It always 
follows me.’ I offered her a little 
something, but she declined it—very 
nicely, however—and said she called 






























herself Anna Brown now and hoped to 
do'better selling papers; people in the 
streets would not inquire into her past 
or ask for references. In spite of 
her story there is something good in 
the girl, She was odd, unusual; 
wouldn’t talk, even to me. I had to 
make up the defense—emotional insan- 
ity—the best way I could, without any 
assistance from her.” 

“But she is not insane?” 

“No, no; rather less so than the aver- 
age woman, I should say. Now tell 
me, what is your modus operandi? In 
order to make a study of her she must 
be always at hand, and the very things 
you most want to know she will be 
least likely to speak of.” 

“True enough, but all the ingenuity 
in the world hasn’t been absorbed by 
the legal profession, my dear boy. It 
will be strange if I can’t find a way 
out of the difficulty. The studio needs 
a housekeeper, and Mrs. O’Halloran 
has decamped. She says I’m no true 
jintleman, and no rale lady could abide 
me. My books require dusting; my 
fire will have to be replenished; there 
are a thousand duties poor Jane must 
perform which will bring her many 
times a day to my sanctum, and, once 
there—while she is busy with tongs 
or dust-brush—I will draw her out, 
George, lead her on; sound her as deli- 
cately and cleverly and relentlessly as 
ever you played a witness in the box—”’ 
He broke off abruptly. “It seems 
mean—downright brutal, doesn’t it? 
But I can’t, of course, force her confi- 
dence. If she tells me, well and good. 
She will, at least, have a comfortable 
roof over her head and be safely out 
of the streets.” 

The two men rose together and 
looked down at the woman again, 
thoughtfully and in silence. She had 
moved to the corner, and, reaching 
timidly forward from the edge of the 
wet pavement, was offering her papers 
to people who hurried by unheeding. 

That evening, when the two friends 
met at dinner, Farnsworth said: ‘‘ Well, 
the first step in the great American 
novel of the twentieth century has 
been taken. Jane is yours.” 
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“Command me for life, George! How 
did you manage it?” 

“IT began by buying an ‘extra.’ 
Jane’s clientéle is evidently not large, 
and time, as well as papers, seemed to 
hang heavy on her hands. We fell 
into conversation. I asked her if busi- 
ness was dull, and she said it was. Then 
I asked her if she could cook, sweep, 
dust, and she said she could. It ap- 
pears that she was something of a 
trusty during her last year at the 
prison. The warden’s family had her 
in the kitchen. I told her I knew of a 
nice literary gentleman who needed 
someone to dust his books and stimu- 
late his brain with strong coffee, and 
she agreed to come at any figure you 
may mention. In other words, she 
jumped at the chance, Ash. It was 
pathetic.” 

The next morning Barron found Miss 
Ada Fessenden, alias Anna Brown, 
standing on his doorstep when he came 
to the studio, and, letting her in with 
a latch-key, he took her through the 
empty house into the domain formerly 
presided over by Mrs. O’Halloran, and 
explained to her what had been the 
duties and emoluments of that spir- 
ited and convivial soul, who, in mo- 
ments of ill-advised hospitality, had 
regaled her friends on his champagne 
and paté de foie gras. 

“You may sleep here or not, as you 
like,” he said. “There is a comfort- 
able room for you on the top floor. I 
use the house for a studio and live at 
my club. There will be little cooking. 
What I particularly require is that you 
shall keep my library and study—the 
rooms where I work—in good order, 
my books dusted, a fire laid—” He 
went on enumerating his personal re- 
quirements until it would seem that 
few able-bodied men could be in need 
of more assiduous attendance. Mean- 
while his glance took note of hair, com- 
plexion, figure. Certainly it was not 
beauty which had been a snare to poor 
Jane. She was a thin little weather- 
beaten woman of an enigmatical blank- 
ness of aspect. Neither vice nor vir- 
tue was expressed in ‘her face. The 
eyes—set widely apart—denoted intel- 











ligence, but it was an intelligence 
turned back upon itself, a sullen, 
wounded thing, hidden in some dark, 
closed chamber of the mind. Barron 
tried to imagine those colorless, pinched 
lineaments irradiated by joy, coquetry, 
anger, grief—any one of the ordinary 
human emotions of everyday life. 
Impossible. If Jane had ever worn 
her heart on her sleeve, she had long 
since learned the wisdom of placing it 
in a less exposed position. 

Her age was as incalculable as her 
character. She looked thirty-five, but 
Farnsworth, after a little mental arith- 
metic, declared her to be twenty-seven. 
He recalled, from time to time, inci- 
dents of her life which had come to his 
knowledge during the trial, and Bar- 
ron listened attentively. She came to 
be the principal topic of conversation 
at their téte-&-téte seven o’clock dinner 
—for they were usually alone—and 
then, and always afterward until the 
day when her name was dropped be- 
tween them forever, they alluded to her 
humorously, yet with a sort of con- 
trite tenderness, as “‘ Jane,” and often 
“poor Jane,”’ remembering how pitiful 
a creature she was from whatever 
standpoint one regarded her. 

Barron’s studio was in one of those 
old buildings which the evolution of a 
great city leaves stranded here and 
there, like flotsam from a receding tide. 
They look at you with something of 
human sadness in their scarred and 
faded faces, seeming to implore remem- 
brance of their heyday and to protest 
mutely against that strange and ter- 
rible thing called Progress, which val- 
ues only what is new and has no heart 
for pitiful old age. 

Barron had chosen for his literary 
workshop one of the quaintest of these 
melancholy derelicts, a two-story base- 
ment wooden house surmounting a 
high stone bulkhead topped by a 
worm-eaten balustrade, the whole ris- 
ing sheer from the pavement with the 
impregnable air of a fortress. The street 
before it was steep and paved with 
antiquated cobbles, between which 
tufts of grass made a pleasant, almost 
rural greenness. An occasional cable- 
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car slid smoothly down the incline, but 
there was no travel upward; no rattle 
of wheels or roar of traffic vexed the 
ear. These sounds of a busy world, if 
heard at all, came faintly and fitfully 
from the more level thoroughfares be- 
low. 

The bulkhead was pierced by a nar- 
row archway, and this gave entrance 
to a winding stair, by which one 
climbed laboriously—or joyously, per- 
haps, if, like Barron, one were young 
and strong and in love with the muses— 
to a neglected garden, overrun with ivy 
and nasturtium and mournfully orna- 
mented by two fluted urns filled with 
weeds. It was a veritable “ghost of 
a garden,” and, like Swinburne’s, too, 
“fronted the sea.” . 

Looking west and northward, one 
saw the open arms of the Golden Gate, 
Mt. Tamalpais, cloud-wrapped or bask- 
ing in the sun; the villa-dotted steeps 
of Sausalito and little frowning Alca- 
traz; eastward, the painted funnels and 
towering masts of the water-front, Goat 
Island, and the blue line of Contra 
Costa’s hills; downward, and close at 
hand, the black labyrinth of China- 
town. 

Barron was fond of the place. It 
gave him solitude without a too in- 
convenient isolation, and breathed ro- 
mance into reality. 

He had filled the old house with cu- 
rios gathered in a migratory period of 
his life, rare rugs, pictures, tables, chairs, 
chests, weapons, hangings—ail dis- 
posed throughout the large, high rooms 
with a fine sense of fitness and effect. 

It was no stretch of the imagination 
to say that these treasures required 
dusting; and Barron, accustomed as he 
was to the late hours of the sybaritic 
Mrs. O’Halloran, had fancied that his 
new servitor also would be often in his 
presence while attending to her do- 
mestic duties. It was not so, how- 
ever. A week passed, and, except that 
his fire burned bright and all his be- 
longings were guiltless of dust or dis- 
order, the original of Jane Ford 
might have had no existence outside 
the realms of fancy. 

Farnsworth made a point of asking, 
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every night, how the great work was 
coming on, and it was humiliating to 
have to tell him that Jane and he were 
still strangers. 

“Remember, Ash,”’ Farnsworth had 


said, “you are supposed to be in com- ’ 


plete ignorance of her history. She 
begged me not to tell you, and I had 
to assure her that I wouldn’t. Of 
course, that left the impression that 
you didn’t know.” 

“Certainly, I understand. She would 
lose half her value as a study if she 
suspected I knew.” 

At the beginning of the second week 
Barron came an hour earlier than usual, 
only to see the tail of a blue cotton 
gown vanishing down the back stairs. 
He pulled an ancient bell-cord, which 
still maintained its connections with 
the nether regions, and, very promptly, 
a trim maid answered the summons. 
Jane at last! 

“‘ Please light the fire—er—Anna,”’ he 
said, recovering himself on the brink 
of calling her by the nearer and dearer 
name. “I am a trifle early today. 
And then put up those curtains a bit 
and make me a cup of strong coffee. I 
think you will find some tinned biscuits 
somewhere about. I came away from 
the club without my breakfast.” 

As Jane knelt before the fireplace he 
regarded her with a feeling of pleasure 
and surprise. She had changed already 
for the better. There was light in the 
dull eyes, suppleness and grace in the 
forlorn figure; there seemed even a 
growing sheen on her hair, which she 
wore brushed up smoothly from her 
forehead in a way that made her look 
attractively tidy and childlike. 

“So much for comfortable food and 
a decent bed,”’ he said to himself, and 
was pleased to think that whatever 
selfish advantage might come to him 
through Jane was sure to be offset by 
the benefit to her. He noticed her 
neat print gown, the freshness of her 
apron, the loose dogskin gloves which 
she wore while handling the coal. 
Jane’s hands were doubtless pretty, 
and she wished to preserve them. Was 
vanity her besetting weakness? 

When she returned with the coffee 
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he was still further gratified to note its 
clearness and aroma, the deftness with 
which she placed the tray on a lacquer 
table beside his desk, and the circum- 
stance of his biscuit being served on a 
little pink plate instead of in the tin 
box which originally contained it, after 
the primitive method of Mrs. O’Hal- 
loran. 

He saw, too, that her hands were 
indeed pretty, as he had fancied. She 
went to tend the fire again, and he took 
occasion to ask if she were staying in 
the house at night. “I pay a night- 
watchman for looking after the place, 
so it is not necessary that you should 
stay here if you are afraid,’’ he said. 

“T am not afraid,” she replied briefly. 

It was almost the first time she had 
spoken to him. He was pleased also 
to find that her voice was musical and 
low—that “excellent thing in woman.” 

“It is certainly very solitary. Many 
women would lack the courage for it.” 

“I am used to solitude,” said Jane, 
and, picking up her coal-scuttle, she 


‘ went swiftly and noiselessly away. 


He did not find it easy to sound Jane 
as to her tastes and opinions. A vig- 
orous tweak of the bell-cord would 
bring her quickly to his presence, alert, 
obedient, executing his orders with a 
speed that whisked her away almost as 
rapidly as she came. Unsummoned, 
she remained wholly aloof. He began 
to be irritated. Farnsworth was press- 
ing him to know how Jane’s character 
was developing. 

At the end of a fortnight he rang for 
her, and, in a studiously curt tone, 
commanded her to take down the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and dust it thor- 
oughly. A frightened look came into 
her face and Barron saw at once that 
she feared his displeasure. Poor Jane! 
The curbstone was looming before her 
once more. 

“Have you done it lately?” he in- 
quired, filled with compunction. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Well, then, of course it can’t need 
it again so soon. I didn’t know. 
Please take pen and ink and write my 
name andaddress—my club address, 
that is—on the margin of one page in 
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every volume. It is a precaution 
against their being stolen or lost. Ihave 
it done to all my books, and I wish you 
would go through them, from time to 
time, and see that it has not been 
omitted.” 

“Shades of Machiavelli!’ thought 
Barron, “now at last I shall have 
something to tell that nuisance, Farns- 
worth.” 

He brought a step-ladder and Jane 
ascended to the top shelves and handed 
down to him the many volumes of the 
encyclopedia, which he placed on a 
table near his desk. While engaged in 
this bookish employment it seemed 
natural to ask if she were fond of read- 
ing; and, upon being told that she was, 
to inquire what kind of literature 
pleased her most. No, she did not 
care for tales of mystery or adventure, 
but was very fond of poetry—Long- 
fellow and Tennyson, especially—and 
thought “‘The Reveries of a Bachelor’”’ 
a “beautiful book.” 

Barron was somewhat surprised. 
Farnsworth had ‘spoken of her as “un- 
commonly intelligent and refined, for 
her class,’ but he had not particular- 
ized the class, and Barron was left with 
the impression that she knew some- 
thing of the three R’s and had such 
dubious refinement as consists in ap- 
pearing to be what one is not. 

“Have you read the Rubdiydt?”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Some parts of it. I couldn’t un- 
derstand the whole. It doesn’t seem 
right to teach that all we have to do is 
to drink and forget.” 

“But if one can’t forget without 
the aid of an occasional glass, what 
then?” 

“It is better to remember.” 

Barron smiled inwardly. 

“You believe, then, that we have an 
immortal soul, which it is our duty to 
look after pretty sharply?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You wouldn’t stifle it when it makes 
itself disagreeably sanctimonious, as 
souls will at times; give it a drop of 
lethe, beer, champagne—whatever you 
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have at hand to put it to sleep, while 
you listen to the voice of pleasure?” 

“No-o, sir.” 

There was something charmingly lit- 
eral and honest about Jane, after all. 
Her voice was beginning to falter. She 
had suspended her work on the books 
and was looking at him with solemn, 
almost apprehensive eyes. 

“Give me volume twenty-nine,”’ re- 
marked Barron reassuringly. ‘Are 
you religious, then, Anna? Most wo- 
men are.” 

“T try to be.” 

“Well said!” thought Barron. Aloud 
he observed: “ You say your prayers, I 
suppose, and go to church?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what do you pray for, child? 
That we may have fair weather with a 
falling barometer, and that the sun, 
moon and stars may revolve around 
the earth?” 

“I pray to be forgiven.” 

Nothing could have been more gently, 
soberly uttered. It was not meant for 
a rebuke, yet Barron felt his cheek 
burn as if from a blow. He gave some 
further directions about the books and 
went back to his writing. The girl 
came presently and seated’ herself at 
the table. For an hour she wrote bus- 
ily. He glanced at her from time to 
time; her face was pale and strained, 
and he knew that he had made it so. 

That night he said to Farnsworth: 
“George, Jane is a moralist!—a poor, 
little, ignorant, half-starved Puritan, 
who has fallen off Plymouth Rock into 
the deep sea by the merest accident; 
one misstep, and down she went! It’s 
a pity.” 

“How do you arrive at these opin- 
ions?” asked Farnsworth skeptically. 

“‘How does a man of heart and sen- 
timent arrive at anything? It takes 
a fellow like you to ask such a ques- 
tion,”’ replied Barron, with a quizzical 
smile. But for some reason he did not 
find it easy to tell Farnsworth how he 
had reached his conclusions. 

The encyclopedia having been duly 
marked and returned to its place, Bar- 
ron bethought him of many other 
things which needed doing within the 















limits of his library and study. The 
two rooms were practically one, di- 
vided only by a wide arch, so that, as 
Jane moved about from shelves to 
table or sat before the various cabinets, 
examining and arranging their con- 
tents, she was always under Barron’s 
eye. At first he regarded her rather 
coldly and scientifically, much as a sur- 
geon might view an interesting tibia; 
but, as time went on slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, she stole on his senses in a 
personal way, and his mind slipped, by 
degrees, from its critical and curious 
attitude into one of sympathy and con- 
fidence. For certainly, as Farnsworth 
had said, there was ‘something good”’ 
in Jane. 

Often, as her neat little figure flitted 
about the rooms or drooped earnestly 
over her work at the table, his eyes 
rested on her with tenderness as well as 
penetration, and insensibly some of the 
gentleness of his mental view of her 
crept into his manner. 

She was so slight and weak a thing 
for man to have wreaked his vengeance 
on! 

“There is only one tribunal fit to 
judge a woman,” thought Barron; and 
he wondered what manner of men 
those twelve citizens must have been to 
whom Jane’s sin had seemed so scarlet, 
and what sort of villainous, ill-condi- 
tioned turnkey could have had the 
heart to lock her up at night. 

He found himself looking at the 
pretty, delicate hand traveling over 
his writing-paper, and thinking incred- 
ulously of what that little hand had 
done. 

Jane’s demeanor was sensitive and 
modest. A sharp word or look would 
bring the tears to her eyes. She was 
fond of animals—little, helpless crea- 
tures especially—and had already a 
foundling puppy and a broken-winged 
linnet happily domesticated below 
stairs. 

Barron let her do very much as she 
liked, for her tastes and desires seemed 
simple and innocent enough. She en- 
joyed working in the garden, and he 
encouraged her in it, not so much for 
the sake of his flower-beds and shrub- 
April 1905 
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beries—which he preferred, indeed, in 
their former picturesque disorder—as 
for the opportunities it afforded him 
of offhand little talks as he passed in 
or out, beginning always with some 
timely remark on horticulture, but 
drifting rapidly, at his direction, into 
more personal channels. 

If Jane felt flattered by his thus 
lingering to chat with her, there was 
nothing in her manner to indicate it. 
She went on digging and pruning, with 
hardly a look at the very presentable 
figure at her elbow. Barron was not 
easily discouraged; and, moreover, he 
often found Jane’s silence as eloquent 
as her conversation, and interpreted 
her averted gaze as only an exagger- 
ated form of respect. There was a 
piquant charm in this little air of rev- 
erential aloofness which delighted him, 
even while he sought to destroy it as 
a barrier to his full understanding of 
her. 

There were times when he told him- 
self that he already knew enough; that 
what she had not told him was of as 
great value as anything she could re- 
veal; that the mere silent, uncommu- 
nicative, incomprehensible Jane was in 
herself a revelation, and could only be 
spoiled and belittled by unseemly prob- 
ing. 

“After all,” he thought, “‘one learns 
quite as much of a rose by letting it 
unfold as by pulling it apart.” 

Coming up the stairs from the street 
one day he found Jane in a limp heap 
at the foot of the garden step-ladder, 
which had spread, after the diabolical 
manner of its kind, and thrown her 
violently to the ground. She was pale, 
almost senseless and evidently in great 
pain. Barron lifted her to her feet, 
intending to support her into the house, 
but she sank immediately against his 
arm with such a blanching of face and 
lips that he saw at once there was 
something seriously wrong. 

“What is the matter, Anna?” he 
asked. ‘‘Where is the pain? Have 
you sprained your ankle?”’ 

There was no answer, and without 
further ado he picked her up as if she 
had been a child and carried her 
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through a long passageway and up a 
flight of stairs into the dining-room. 

Here there was a couch, and, laying 
her down upon it, he fetched a basin of 
water, bathed her temples, loosened 
her collar and forced a little brandy 
between her lips. She opened her eyes 
presently and attempted to rise, but 
the effort brought a cold dew on her 
forehead, and she sank back again, 
looking at him piteously without speak- 
ing. Barron sat down beside her and 
fanned her with a newspaper for a few 
moments, until the color began to creep 
once more into her cheeks. He made 
her taste the liquor again, and after a 
little she said, in a faint whisper: “It 
is my ankle. I could never bear pain. 
I am sorry to make so much trouble.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” he replied. “I 
am sure you are doing splendidly. 
Many a strong man has fainted from a 
sprain. Let me look at the ankle now 
and see if I can’t do something for it. 
You needn’t be afraid I shall bungle, 
for I’m a bit of a surgeon. I can give 
you ‘first aid,’ anyway, and then we 
can have Dr. Meredith see it.” 

“T don’t believe it will be meee, 
sir, but you are very kind I 
think . . . ina few minutes 
I shall be able to walk——” 

She struggled into a sitting position, 
catching her breath between every 
word, and then sat silent, holding to 
the back of the couch, while tears of 
pain and helplessness trickled down her 
cheeks. 

“Now, who is the better judge, 
child?’’ said Barron. ‘“ You are not go- 
ing to walk in a ‘few minutes,’ nor 
perhaps in a few weeks, unless you are 
very careful and obey directions, for 
a sprained ankle is the deuce and all. 
Don’t cry, dear. It’s hard to bear, 
isn’t it? I'll put a cushion under the 
foot to keep it from jarring, and we'll 
take off your shoe, and see where the 
trouble lies.” 

The words “child” and “dear” 
slipped easily from Barron’s lips when 
speaking to women. To him, as to 
many men of the virile temperament 
and conscious strength, Woman was a 
child always. He neither accepted her 
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as an equal nor despised her as an in- 
ferior, nor worshiped her as a saint. 
He loved her, collectively and individ- 
ually; she was his joy, his solace, a 
thing of beauty.in an ugly world; if he 
could have stayed the winds of heaven 
they would never have blown roughly 
on her. 

Poor Jane, pale, tearful, with the 
softness of suffering and dependence 
lending a new charm to her personality, 
touched him at that moment no less 
than as if she had been of his own 
sphere. 

He placed a sofa-cushion under the 
disabled foot, which was already badly 
swelled, and with his pocket-knife sev- 
ered the lacings of her shoe; then he 
drew it off gently, cut away the stock- 
ing, and, dipping a towel in cold water, 
wrapped it lightly around foot and 
ankle. Deftly and cleverly as he per- 
formed the work, she was white and 
trembling again when he had finished. 

“T am going down now to the near- 
est telephone to call up Dr. Meredith, 
but I shall be back immediately. Is 
there any hartshorn about the house?”’ 

“There is a bottle on the shelf in the 
bathroom.” 

Barron brought it and placed it, 
with a glass of water, on a little table 
beside the couch. 

“If you should be faint again, smell 
the hartshorn and drink the water; no 
more brandy today. You have taken 
quite enough for a teetotaler.” He 
smiled, recalling Jane’s opinion of 
Omar’s philosophy, and she looked up 
at him with an answering smile—the 
first he remembered to have seen on her 
face. It was slight, fleeting, very 
sweet, showing milky-white teeth. 

His eye wandered over the girl’s 
hair, curling in moist tendrils about her 
forehead, where he had dampened it; 
the smooth oval of her cheek, her white 
throat and nerveless little hands. 

There was an elusive beauty in Jane, 
after all. Where was it? Not in eyes, 
or brow, or mouth alone, but in all 
three. It flickered from one to the 
other, like a will-o’-the-wisp, and made 
that vagrant charm which the Scotch 
call glamour. 
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‘As he turned to leave the room her 
voice, low and tremulous, detained him. 
' “Mr. Barron, I think I shall be able 
to walk in a little while—perhaps a 
few days.” 

“You do, do you?” smiling ironic- 
ally. ‘‘ Well, we will get Dr. Meredith’s 
opinion on that.” 

“But if I can’t walk for several 
weeks, or do the work, what will—’”’ 
she hesitated, and, seeing his eyes 
fixed on her rather sternly, added, al- 
most in a whisper—‘‘ become of me?”’ 

“You will be bored, child, horribly 
bored. Time will hang heavy on your 
hands. Now keep yourself quiet and 
comfortable till I get back.” 

He returned presently and was fol- 
lowed within the hour by Dr. Mere- 
dith, who pronounced the injury a se- 
vere sprain, applied fresh bandages and 
enjoined complete rest for at least a 
fortnight. 

After he had gone Barron came into 
the room and found Jane sobbing pite- 
ously, with her face buried in the sofa- 
cushions. 

Among many unintelligible sentences 
he managed to make out that she de- 
sired first of all to die; but, failing that, 
to be sent to the City and County Hos- 
pital, and to come back into his serv- 
ice as soon as she had recovered. 

“Have you a particular fancy for 
the City and County Hospital?’’ he 
inquired. 

“No-o, sir; but there is all the work 
to be done, and if I can’t walk r 

“Well, I don’t know as I value you 
solely as a pedestrian; and as an acro- 
bat you are certainly a dead failure. 
You can read a little, can’t you, or 
write for me, while your ankle is mend- 
ing?” 

Yea, ae.” 

At this prospect the tears almost 
ceased to flow. 

“And Rosa Pedrotti’’—Rosa was the 
ashman’s wife, and had been a servant 
in Barron’s household before her mar- 
riage—‘‘is equal to taking care of me 
and looking after the garden and fall- 
ing off the step-ladder as well as your- 
self, I suppose?” 
“Oh, yes, sir!” 
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Jane’s face was in an April state of 
gladness now. 

. “Well, then, dry your eyes and let 
me carry you upstairs. Rosa will soon 
be here, and she will wait on you until 
you are able to do for yourself.” 

As he bent to lift her the girl shrank 
involuntarily, and a swift blush, like a 
light behind porcelain, dyed face and 
throat. 

“Put your arms around my neck; I 
can carry you more easily that way; 


. and be careful of your foot as we go 


up the stairs.” 

He spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, 
and she obeyed him in silence, as if 
reassured against some inward scruple. 

Neither spoke again until they had 
reached her room. 

Jane’s chamber was like herself— 
small, neat, ascetically plain. 

She had stripped it of all unneces- 
sary furniture. There was a narrow 
iron bed with a little stand beside it, 
holding a prayer-book and Bible; a 
simple dressing-table, a mirror and one 
chair. The floor and walls were bare. 
There were no foolish trifles; no orna- 
ments to please the eye; no photo- 
graphs to give a hint of any love or 
friendship in her life. So a devotee’s 
cell might have looked, or that other 
narrow chamber within stone walls 
where she had slept—or waked—so 
long, on a little iron cot not unlike this. 

Barron had never felt more con- 
scious of the tragedy of Jane’s exist- 
ence than during the moment that he 
stood in her room. Its silence and 
emptiness mirrored her own being; it 
was the environment not of her body 
alone, but of her soul. 

He bent over her bed an instant and 
put his hand on her hair. It was fine 
and soft to the touch and made a pa- 
thetic, Madonna-like shadow above the 
clear brow. 

“Take care of yourself, child. Rosa 
Pedrotti is a good soul and will look 
after your ankle.” 

It is with such phrases that we bridge 
the chasms of feeling in this world. 

Barron went back to his study and 
wrote with unusual ease and force. 
New experiences always gave fresh 
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impetus to his mind: For this reason 
he had traveled; to this end studied 
humanity. He was not a philanthro- 
pist who loves, but a surgeon who dis- 
sects. 

Rosa Pedrotti, florid as her name, 
plump, black-eyed, with flashing teeth 
and large rings in her ears, ruled in 
Jane's stead. 

Her reign was noisy, amiable and 
efficient. She served Barron with sour 
wine in place of coffee, and made tempt- 
ing dishes of spaghetti and grated 
cheese, which he shared with Farnsworth 
and other congenial spirits who came to 
smoke and dawdle in the studio of an 
evening. She was kind to Jane, lift- 
ing her about in her strong arms as if 
she had been a bit of thistledown, bath- 
ing her, dressing her, showering soft 
pats and unintelligible Italian poesies 
of speech upon her. The girl’s meager 
little body and restrained nature ap- 
pealed to her woman’s Southern exu- 
berance. 

As for Jane, no thirsty, blighted 
flower ever expanded more readily to 
sun and dew than she to Rosa Pedrot- 
ti’s ministrations. 

In the quiet and peace of those idle 
days a thousand sweet, lulling voices 
came to her, echoes of sounds long 
forgotten; whispers, too, of things she 
had never known. It was a time of 
deep, deep happiness and calm, such 
as she had heard comes to dying people 
who have shrived their souls and turned 
their eyes heavenward. Life’s travail 
is over, and they see only an infinite 
tenderness. But what of the soul un- 
shrived—the sin unexpiated? 

The question was not new to Jahe. 
Once it had had power to torture her 
with its clarion note; now some gentler 
voice seemed to breathe it in her ear, 
murmuring, like a mother who rebukes 
and pardons in a breath, “‘ Repent and 
be forgiven.” 

Barron, who never cultivated his in- 
tellect at the expense of his physique, 
went off on a duck-shooting expedition 
to the Marin County marshes, and was 
absent during the greater part of Jane’s 
convalescence. She was about again 
when he returned, limping and a little 
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pale, but as anxious to resume her 
duties as Rosa was to return to her 
ash-covered Lares and Penates in the 
Latin Quarter. 

Barron noticed the girl’s fragile look, 
and was more than ever indulgent and 
unexacting. He had almost ceased to 
think of her as either a moral problem 
or a servant. She had come to seem 
an inalienable part of his household, 
like the vagrant dog which had taken 
possession of his garden or the maimed 
bird singing in his conservatory. 

He fancied that the girl avoided him. 
Her work in his rooms was performed 
before he came in the morning; more 
than once, as she served his coffee, he 
marked her changing color and un- 
steady hand. 

One evening, working later than 
usual in the studio, he felt the need of 
a fire and rang for Jane to light it. 

Having performed this service she 
did not go away immediately, as was 
her wont, but lingered on the hearth- 
rug, making a pretense of arranging 
the mantel ornaments to better ad- 
vantage and stealing, as he fancied, 
rather miserable looks at him. 

“Well, Anna, how is the ankle?’’ he 
asked, glancing up from his desk; and 
then, observing her more closely, he 
saw that she was deeply agitated and 
on the verge of tears. 

“Why, what is it?’ he exclaimed. 
“Are you not well? What is the 
trouble? Is the foot ailing again?” 

“Oh, Mr. Barron! It is not my 
ankle, it is my mind! There is some- 
thing I have wanted to tell you; no, 
I have not wanted to tell you, but I 
must! I can’t sleep under your roof 
and eat your bread and have you kind 
to me and thinking I am good when I 
am not good, and keeping me out of the 
hospital and paying the doctor and 
having Rosa to wait on me and buying 
the crutches and letting me have Carlo 
and the poor bird, and not minding 
when he digs up the garden 5 

“Wait, child, wait,’’ said Barron, 
half laughing; and he rose and came 
toward her. 

Jane’s eloquence and volubility, after 
long silence, were like the bursting 




















forth of pent waters—unexpected, 
overwhelming. 

“Tf all these things have been on 
your mind, no wonder you have found 
them worse than a sprained ankle. 
Never give them another thought! I 
have been only too glad to have you 
here, my girl, sick or well; for you have 
been good and conscientious x 

“Not good, Mr. Barron, not good!” 
she interrupted wildly. “If you had 
dreamed, when you took me in here, 
who I was and where I came from— 
how wicked I had been, and what I 
did and how I had suffered—oh, justly, 
justly, as God knows; and how no door 
was open to me but yours, and only 

ours because you didn’t know ¥ 

“Hush, child, be still!’’ said Barron, 
taking her two hands in his. A high- 
backed, old-time settle stood beside 
the fireplace; he pushed her gently 
into it, and, seating himself before her, 
leaned forward in his chair—a hand on 
either knee—surveying her gravely in 
silence. 

It was the moment he had waited for 
so long and impatiently. Here, within 
grasp, was the thing he had coveted; 
he had only to reach out and take it; 








no, merely to open his palm and receive * 


it—Jane’s bleeding heart—for his scal- 
pel to dabble in. 

What was it withheld him? What 
scruple restrained him now, who had 
never before felt qualm? 

While he sat in doubt she began 
speaking again. 

“It is something that Mr. Farns- 
worth knows, but he promised me never 
to tell you. He would never have told 
you, anyway, I am sure, because he 
has been a very good friend to me, and 
it is not in him to hurt anyone; but I 
was afraid and made him promise. 
Once, when it was all new, I used to 
tell people what I had done; it seemed 
more honest. They could take their 
own choice, then, and not feel that 
they had been deceived; but always it 
was the same. They were afraid of 


me, and turned me away. Sometimes, 
if they were very good-hearted, they 
said they were sorry; but that was 
worst of all. 


If even people who are 
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sorry for you feel that they must be 
hard, then how hard those will be who 
are not sorry——”’ 

“True, true,”’ said Barron. ‘Don’t 
cry, child. Tell me everything, if it 
will ease you.” 

The words seemed to come from him 
without his own volition. 

“But when I have told you, you will 
not blame Mr. Farnsworth for having 
kept it a secret from you? Promise 
you will not, Mr. Barron! He only 
did it for my sake, because I was cold 
and wet and hungry. I am sure he 
would not deceive you if he thought 
it would do you an injury. But he 
knows the world; and I suppose he 
thought if you knew, you would only 
turn me away, as others have done. 
He must have believed in me a little, 
or he would never, never have sent me 
here to you—his best friend! Mr. Bar- 
ron, that has been the only comfort— 
the only real comfort—I have had! 
It showed that he trusted me. It was 
the first time anyone had 
trusted me even the war- 
den’s family . . watched me 

and kept their children away 
—away . as if I would—hurt 
a child!” 

She broke into convulsive weeping 
and turned her face against the tall 
back of the settle. 

Barron did not find it easy to offer 
comfort. Either the firelight or his 
own thoughts had brought a deep 
flush to his cheek. He sat in silence, 
listening to Jane’s sobs and the fitful 
dashing of rain against the windows. 
The wind complained in the chimney. 
Alternate shadow and flame played 
over the girl’s drooping figure and the 
grotesque, black-oak carvings behind 
her. 

Grimacing faces flashed into view 
and melted again with the rise and fall 
of the fire. All seemed unreal, dream- 
like; himself most of all. The con- 
tinued silence forced him to speak. 

“You mention the warden. You 
have been in prison, then. Well, since 
I value you for what you have been to 
me personally, in my own experience, 
it matters nothing what you were be- 
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fore. Speak or be silent, as your 
heart moves you.” 

The girl stirred, dried her tears, 
drew herself to a more upright posi- 
tion, and, with her eyes on the glowing 
coals, not on the man opposite, began 
that story which, as it happened, was 
never to be embodied in the form of 
“Jane Ford,”’ nor ever used by Barron 
as literary material. 

In after years, try as he would, he 
could not recall the words in which 
poor Jane told her history; the lan- 
guage with which she clothed those 
images of want, ignorance, temptation, 
ruin, abuse and crime which passed 
and repassed his mental vision as she 
talked. In broken phrases, often 
homely, sometimes beautiful; without 
affectation or self-consciousness, as 
simply as a child confessing a fault in 
some stricken moment of its little soul, 
she brought her life before him; not as 
a story, but as a picture. 

He saw and felt, rather than heard it. 

No rounded periods, no flowers of 
speech, no discriminating wit which 
conceals or reveals as it chooses, could 
have touched Jane’s narrative with 
greater pathos, or made it more elo- 
quent. There were glimpses, too, of a 
simplicity and purity of mind which 
astonished him; a blossom nourished in 
the mire. 

He listened almost without com- 
ment. After the first tremulous be- 
ginning Jane spoke clearly and cour- 
ageously; there was no casting about 
for words; the delicacy, yet direct- 
ness, of her speech pleased the artist 
sense in him; no note jarred. The 
woman, the man, the silent, shadowy 
room, the firelight dancing on the 
wall, the rain against the pane and 
the wind lamenting in the chimney— 
all were a part of the pathos of Jane’s 
life as it unfolded, scene on scene. 

When she had finished a deep hush 
succeeded. Barron bent forward and 
took the girl’s cold hand in his. She 
was trembling from head to foot. 
They sat so for some time in silence. 
Then, weeping bitterly, she rose 
to 


Her hands, pressed against her face, 


blinded her; and Barron, as she was 
about to pass his chair, caught her 
within the circle of his arm, and drew 
her toward him. 

“T am sorry, child, sorry like those 
people you spoke of; but not afraid. 
I trust you, believe in you more than 
ever. Sleep now, and forget it all. 
You are safe here with me; no one to 
doubt or question; no more cold and 
hunger. Let me see you happy “4 

She slipped away from him, shyly, 
like a young girl, but, in going, caught 
his hand and pressed her lips to it— 
once, twice, as if in a tumult of love 
and gratitude. 

They saw little of each other for a 
week afterward. Barron was working 
hard, and wished to be alone. But 
one day he called her into the library 
to look up some books of reference, 
and as she entered the room his 
glance, which had turned toward her 
carelessly, was arrested, and remained 
so fixed upon her that she blushed 
deeply. 

It was Jane, indeed, but not his 
gray waif of the streets; not even the 
Jane of a week ago. This was a 
radiant creature of life and color; 
pink-cheeked, starry-eyed, with a look 
of glowing inward happiness trans- 
figuring her outward being; Jane in 
white—slender, beautiful, diaphanous. 

One of those strange, warm waves 
which sweep over San Francisco not 
infrequently in early spring was turn- 
ing bleak February into leafy June. 

The sun-steeped city was joyous. 
Barron laid down his pen and felt the 
lotus-eater’s spell creeping over him— 
the breath of amaranth and moly. 

“Jane,” he began, but caught him- 
self and added quickly, “Anna, I am 
thinking of giving some sort of enter- 
tainment in this moldy barrack to 
pay off old scores—a garden-party, if 
the weather holds; or a ‘cold swarry,’ 
such as Sam Welier went to. Perhaps 
a hot swarry would be better; spa- 
ghetti, ravioli, tagliarini—a lot of those 
messes Rosa Pedrotti makes, with a 
little music thrown in, and some con- 
versation—heaven knows of what! 
About forty people. Can you and 
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Rosa manage it, with a couple of wait- 
ers from outside?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir; I am sure we can, and 
it would be very nice. I could—that 
is, you could—hang Chinese lanterns 
in the garden ee 

“And shut Carlo Brown in the coal- 
bin till the festivities are over,’’ inter- 
polated Barron. 

Jane broke into an irrepressible 
laugh. 

Her white figure was prettily out- 
lined against the dark morocco bind- 
ings on the shelves. A dimple—where 
had it kept itself all this time?— 
showed in her cheek, and her eyes half 
closed like a child’s when it laughs. 
She looked very young and innocent. 

“Dig out the punch-bowl and polish 
up my belongings generally, won’t you, 
Anna? Gad! I don’t believe I have 
more than four spoons to my name.” 

“There are seven, sir.’’ 

“Seven spoons won’t do, however 
friendly, even sentimental, the com- 
pany may be;eh, child? I am going to 
play the generous host. We must have 
more of everything. I'll send up the 
caterers, and they’ll find out my de- 
ficiencies fast enough. Meantime you 
and Rosa look after the house. Fix 
up a pretty dressing-room for the ladies. 
Trim it with flowers and have a long 
mirror, so they can see their trains.” 

“Will they dress so much? It will 
be like a ball.” 

“It will be a rich and rare combina- 
tion, a ‘ blend’ of a ball, a reception, a 
chafing-dish supper and a conversa- 
zitone. .We shall have dress suits, din- 
ner-coats, smoking-jackets, trains and 
possibly the opposite extreme. But 
there will be some fine music. Listen 
on the stairs and you will hear Mare- 
scalchi play.” 

Barron, who had brought the art of 
informal entertaining to a fine point, 
was able to gather his company to- 
gether before the passing of the hot 
wave; and the moon also furthered 
his plans by shining so softly and mag- 
ically on the scene that his twisted 
staircase might have been one of the 
pathways leading into paradise; his 
dismantled garden a king’s pleasaunce; 
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and his ugly, perpendicular house a 
royal pavilion, built for dalliance and 
joy. 

Passers-by in the narrow street lin- 
gered like wistful peris before the arch- 
way or loitered aldng the pavement, 
listening to the music and watching the 
carriages disgorge their filmy freight. 

Owing to the steep approach it was 
impossible to dfive nearer than the 
corner of the street above or below, 
and the descending cars stopped only 
at the same points. Barron’s guests, 
therefore, alighted at either the head 
or foot of the declivity and walked up 
or down, as best suited their conven- 
ience. 

Lights glowed in every window. 
Through the open casements floated 
the entrancing strains of rag-time, 
played on the piano by the great Mare- 
scalchi himself in a moment of aban- 
don. Red lanterns hung in the gar- 
den, and white and black figures saun- 
tered about the paths, sat on the 
crooked stairs or leaned pensively over 
the moldering balustrade, like ghosts 
of those long-departed revelers who 
once made merry there. 

For Jane, at least, the workaday 
world had ceased to be. She wore a 
cap, it is true; fetched and carried; 
performed a hundred menial services; 
force of habit kept hand and eye 
to their duty. Grateful guests per- 
ceived a neat little handmaiden who 
did not spill coffee over them or forget 
the sugar; but this was not Jane; it 
was a human machine, working auto- 
matically. 

The real Jane, a creature all fire, im- 
pulse and imagination, was blind to 
such prosaic matters as eating and 
drinking, deaf to the tinkle of teaspoons 
and china. 

She saw the glitter of jewels, the 
sheen of a woman’s hair, the luster of 
soft fabrics, the looks on men’s faces. 

She heard music, murmured conver- 
sation, witticisms, speeches, bursts of 
laughter, whispered words not meant 
for her ear. 

Neither sight nor mind received a 
clear impression. It was a “vision 
splendid” —a view that melts at the 
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edges and leaves all undefined, like the 
dazzling panoramas of our dreams. 

Even Barron seemed changed to her. 
She had never seen him in evening 
dress; never known what he could be 
to others. She longed to look at him 
continually, yet dared not so much as 
meet his eye. 

He took in to supper a very hand- 
some elderly woman, in black lace and 
diamonds; and at his left hand sat her 
young daughter, a silent, shy girl in 
virginal white, to whom Marescalchi— 
the lion of the evening—paid marked 
attention. 

After supper the great man played 
in earnest; and hand in hand on the 
back stairs Jane and Rosa Pedrotti 
wept and trembled in unison with his 
strings. 

“It is the same as my Angelo plays 
in Magetti’s,”” sobbed Rosa Pedrotti. 

“Oh, no, Rosa; it can’t be. It is 
like heaven!” 

“Well, Angelo is like heaven,” said 
Rosa stoutly. ‘‘ You hear him once!’’ 

But Jane had no spirit for argument 
or contradiction. The exaltation of 
her mood had reached the breaking 
point, and she longed to be alone; to 
let the waves of her feeling flow over 
her, unchecked. She felt that if she 
were by herself in her little room she 
would sob and sob from sheer happi- 
ness. 

This, then, was the world; not that 
pit of blackness she had known, filled 
with wailing voices and travail of labor 
and sorrow, but a place of light and 
color and joy and love, where men were 
chivalrous, women tender, and all good 
and beautiful things bloomed naturally 
like flowers in the sun. 

She recalled Barron’s words, “I trust 
you. There shall be no more 
cold and hunger.” 

Rosa Pedrotti, noting her rapt, tear- 
stained face, thought, “Ah, Mare- 
scalchi is like my Angelo; he breaks 
the heart!” 

She did not know that the virtuoso 
and his violin were interpreting for 
Jane all the pain and passion of her 
past, and all her hope for the future. 
Barron’s guests would seem to have 
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needed his threatened hint to go home 
before sunrise. A congregation of 
sleepy cabbies waited for them at the 
foot of the hill, and they drove away 
almost in a body, sending back laugh- 
ing good nights and many a parting 
word to their host in his eyrie. 

Rosa Pedrotti and the caterers had 
departed. The last to go were the 
beautiful mother and daughter who 
had sat beside Barron at supper. Jane, 
having helped the ladies with their 
wraps, slipped out a side door and 
hung over a shadowy corner of the 
balustrade, looking down at the twink- 
ling lights of the coupés below. 

She noticed that Barron and his 
guests were lingering in the garden. 
Farnsworth was escorting the elder 
woman, and Barron the young girl, for 
whom he had just plucked a rose. 

She held it a moment irresolutely, 
then fastened it in the bosom of her 
white cloak. There was a gentle diffi- 
dence and hesitancy in all her motions. 
Her fair hair was covered only by a 
lace scarf, and her face looked angelic- 
ally pure in the moonlight. 

Jane’s eyes followed her wistfully. 
When they approached the narrow 
steps leading down to the street Farns- 
worth went first with the mother. As 
they disappeared around the curve in 
the staircase Jane saw Barron hold 
back the young girl and take her in 
his arms quietly, masterfully, with 
the air of a man who claims his own. 

After a little, still holding her in that 
close embrace, he lifted her face from 
his breast and kissed forehead, cheek 
and lips; then he slowly, reluctantly 
released her and passed with her down 
the stair. 

No word had been spoken. It 
seemed a picture, a fantasy. 

Jane’s eyes remained fixed where she 
had seen it. The stone Undine in the 
dry basin nearby was not more mo- 
tionless than she. 

The coupés rolled away through the 
sleeping streets; voices were heard 
again on the stairs, and Farnsworth 
and Barron came up through the gar- 
den into the balcony and seated them- 
selves on the railing. They were smok- 


















ing and chatting lazily and content- 
edly. 

Jane could not leave her retreat un- 
observed. She was very near them, 
but hidden from view by a potted palm. 
Some impulse—or was it a numbness 
of brain and body?—held her to her 
dusky corner. They spoke of this and 
that, with long lapses and blissful puff- 
ings between; the music, the sup- 
per, Marescalchi’s genius, the various 
events of the evening. Nothing was 
said of the beautiful mother and 
daughter. 

“Little Jane makes a neat maid,”’ 
Farnsworth observed finally. 

“Yes; she does very well.’’ 

“‘Looks worlds better, too, since she 
came to you. Knows where the next 
meal is coming from; that is a great 
beautifier in itself.” 

“Yes; eases the mind considerably.” 

“I feel sure Blanchard both starved 
and abused her, though she would never 
acknowledge it.” 

“T dare say.” 

“How is the great masterpiece of 
English fiction coming on?”’ 

“Oh, so-so. It will be ready for 
the publishers by the end of the year. 
I have decided to leave out Jane—all 
but the name. I have a fondness for 
that, as the woman had for ‘that sweet 
word, Mesopotamia.’”’ 

“Hamlet with Hamlet left out! It 
seems a pity, after all the trouble we 
took to get her. What’s the matter 
with poor Jane? Hasn’t she proved 
the valuable study you expected? I 
confess I could never get anything out 
of her, even when her life depended on 
it; but I thought you might. Among 
all the criminals I have known I have 
never seen anything like that girl’s 
stoicism. Brute courage is common 
enough, also a sort of fanatical exalta- 
tion which may pass for courage, but is, 
in reality, a form of mental derange- 
ment. There is, usually, in all crimi- 
nals a manifest effort, a pose. Ada 
Fessenden was simply herself. Just 
what that self is, I have never been able 
to determine. I have called her a 


stoic; but who knows that she is not 
an enthusiast? 


The impulse, in both, 
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is often to conceal the excess in their 
natures. Who knows but poor little 
Jane’s veins run fire, instead of the 
temperate fluid one imagines from the 
outward woman? Criminology, -Ash, 
is a great study. It is like German 
grammar; there are more exceptions 
than rules in it.” ; 

There was a little pause, and then 
Farnsworth went on: 

“So there is to be no Jane! Well, 
I’m no novel reader, but I confess I 
took an uncommon interest in that 
book. I should have liked to see what 
you could make out of such a charac- 
ter. It all seemed bald and bare 
enough to me—repulsive, even—but it 
takes you to find the jewel in the toad’s 
head. You have a wizard’s pen, Ash! 
—no doubt about that. What was the 
trouble? Did you find it more difficult 
than you thought to ‘draw her out’? 
Jane is not easily drawn; I know that 
from my own experience during the 
trial. I might as well have tried to 
be on confidential terms with the 
sphinx. The prison details you could 
have got easily from other sources, and 
any old file of newspapers would have 
given you a realistic jail-break. But 
the girl herself! It is a pity you couldn’t 
have made the thing work. I’m no 
artist myself, but I know the value of a 
living model. What was your idea, 
Ash? Why did you give it up?” 

Barron flicked the ashes from his 
cigar before replying. 

“Well,” he said slowly, as if weigh- 
ing each word, “I gave it up, partly 
because it is, as you say, repulsive; bare 
at least of all those graces that. we 
associate with the heroine of a love 
story. Not that my book is essen- 
tially a love story; I aimed to make it 
a picture of life. But the more I 
thought of it the more I realized that 
the public wouldn’t stand for it. We 
are all alike. We want a veil over our 
facts and a calcium light turned on our 
fancies. The coldest reader of fiction 
is fond of couleur de rose—demands it, 
indeed. If it is a man he wishes to 
think of the heroine as his sweetheart 
or his wife. He can’t do that with 
Jane. A secondary character may be 
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a criminal, but not the woman that we 
imagine ourselves loving and marry- 
ing.” 

“That is a sentimental view, Ash, 
and you are a realist, sworn to reveal 
the facts of life even to readers who 
would rather not see them. Be- 
sides, it is a new thing for you to 
be so tenderly mindful of your public. 
I don’t understand the change of base. 
I hope you are not going to write any- 
thing driveling. If you are, kindly 
omit the dedication!”’ 

“No; it will be a good, strong story, 
such as even a criminal lawyer, steeped 
in gore, will not find dull. Don’t worry 
about little Jane. She’s mine, not 
yours, by the way; and even if I can’t 
use her in a story, she will not have 
been without value to me. A good 
servant is hard to find these days.” 

The two men rose and strolled down 
the garden path toward the street. 
When they were gone Jane crept out 
from her corner and went into the 
house. It still wore a festal air. 

She began putting out the lights and 
setting chairs and divans in their ac- 
customed places. Some flowers had 
fallen on the carpet, and she picked 
them up mechanically. In the same 
way she closed the piano, placed the 
scattered music sheets in the cabinet, 
drew the curtains and set all in order. 
As she moved about the room a white 
figure moved with her in a full-length 
mirror on the wall. It paused when 
she paused, went on, stooped, rose as 
she did, with the same look in its eyes. 
If she had chanced to turn and meet 
those eyes fairly perhaps some shade 
of their meaning would have come to 

-her. It was a look she had once known 
well. 

Presently she went down to the din- 
ing-room on the first floor. 

The tables had not been cleared 
away. There were heel-taps in the 
wineglasses, roses and bonbons scat- 
tered on the cloth. She turned out the 
lights here, too, and went to liberate 
Carlo, who had heard her step and was 
protesting against his uncongenial sur- 
roundings in the coal-house. He leaped 
against her and licked her face, but she 
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pushed him away gently, with a pre- 
occupied air, and shut him in the back 
hall where he always slept. He whined 
at being left. She remembered that he 
was fond of sweets, and, going back to 
the dining-room, brought him some 
bits of candy and a lady-finger. He 
did not eat them at once, but leaped 
up again, putting his huge paws on her 
chest; and for a moment she held him 
to her in the dark, leaning her cheek 
against his shaggy head. 

As she groped her way up the dark 
staircase Barron’s bell rang from the 
library. He was seated at his desk 
reading some letters and barely glanced 
at her as she came in. 

“Don’t sit up any longer,” he said. 
“IT meant to tell you that I would see 
to closing the house. It is so nearly 
morning that I might as well make a 
night of it by getting this correspond- 
ence off my hands. Please turn out 
those side lights and hand me that 
knife, will you, before you go?” 

The knife in question had not been 
designed for the peaceful art of cutting 
paper. It was a two-edged dagger 
which Barron had picked up in Brit- 
ish India on the Tibetan frontier and 
added to his collection of curious weap- 
ons. It hung, usually, in a glass cabi- 
net with its fellows, but, having broken 
his ivory paper-cutter the day before, 
he had taken down this knife at ran- 
dom, used it and left it lying on the 
library-table. 

As Jane picked it up and came to- 
ward him, something in her silence im- 
pressed him oddly. She approached 
close to his chair, as if to hand him the 
weapon. 

Barron was a quick man, quick to 
think and act; but his utmost readi- 
ness and strength were not equal 
to the demands of that moment. In 
silence, with inconceivable swiftness 
and force, Jane struck at him with the 
dagger. He parried the blow with his 
arm and her aim was diverted; but, as 
it was, the point of the keen blade slit 
through coat-sleeve and cuff and drew 
blood. 

For the space of a heart-beat they 
looked at each other. Then with a 
























desperate wrenching of her imprisoned 
hand, she tried to turn the knife on 
herself. She would have flung her 
body against it but that he held her 
back. The struggle was brief. Sud- 
denly she relinquished her hold, and, 
drawing away from him, sank into a 
chair with a slow relaxing of the tense 
figure from head to foot. 

Even to Barron, appalled by her 
treachery, there was something pite- 
ous in the exhaustion and despair of 
her look. 

“There is blood on your arm,” she 


murmured faintly. “See if you are 
hurt.” 
“A scratch. It is nothing serious.” 


Curiously enough her solicitude ap- 
peared quite genuine. He accepted it 
without question. Her eyes followed 
him as he placed the dagger in a com- 
partment of his desk and turned the 
key upon it. 

“T would not hurt you,” she said, in 
a protesting tone, as if his action cut 
her to the heart. 

“It is best to put the means beyond 
your reach,” replied Barron drily. 

She did not speak again, but lay back 
silent and inert, resting her head against 
the leather cushions of the chair. Pres- 
ently a trembling began in her hands, 
extended to all her limbs and shook 
her like a convulsion. Barron rose, 
poured some water from a carafe, and, 
sitting down beside her, held the glass 
to her lips. She sipped from it at in- 
tervals and gradually the nervous 
tremor wore away; but the look of 
prostration and despair remained ; grew 
deeper, indeed, with the passing mo- 
ments. 

Barron continued to sit beside her, 
holding the glass in his hand. An on- 
looker, ignorant of the relations be- 
tween them, might have supposed them 
to be physician and patient. For a 
long time the girl drooped in her chair, 
motionless,dumb. At length, in a low 
tone and without looking at him, she 
said: “I heard what you and Mr. Farns- 
worth were saying on the balcony.” 

“And was that the reason for what 
were just done?” he asked. 

e es.”’ 
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“How was it that you overheard our 
conversation ?”’ 

“T had come out to see the carriages 
drive away, and when you and Mr. 
Farnsworth came back you sat on the 
railing, very near me. The palm tree 
was between us. I did not wish to 
stay or try to hear, at first; but after- 
ward I listened purposely.” 

-““Were you there when Mrs. Win- 
throp and her daughter were leaving?” 

There was the barest perceptible 
pause before her answer. 

oe Yes. ” 

Barron was silent for a moment. 
The thought that rose to his mind was 
not one to be put in words. 

“You resented our talk about you,”’ 
he went on quietly, after that brief 
hesitation. “You felt that I had de- 
ceived you in professing to be ignorant 
of your history and in planning to make 
use of it in my book. I had given up 
that idea; yow heard me tell Mr. Farns- 
worth that my plans for the story were 
changed ; but I suppose the sting—the 
hurt—remained ?”’ 

He spoke questioningly, yet there 
was no response. 

“Am I right?” he insisted. 

The girl’s eyes had been cast down. 
Now she raised them, and he saw in 
them a look of deep bewilderment and 
pain. 

“Yes; but it is not the book. You 
may put me in it, if you like. It may 
do some woman good, and teach her— 
what I never knew. It is not that.” 
She hesitated. ‘It is the world—the 
people—they hurt; and there is no use 
trying . . . it comes over you and 
you can’t help the feeling . . . I 
will not mind going to prison again. I 
worked in the laundry, and it was warm 
there and pleasant; and if 
you were good, and gave no trouble, 
you could have flowers . . . ina 
box . . . andsometimes a canary. 
‘ It was different from here, but 


not so hard you always knew 
what to do. Every day was 
the same and no one spoke 
to you 2 





Barron moved abruptly in his chair 
and set the glass down on the table. 
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“You did not think I would send 
you back to that place?’’ he asked in 
a strangely rough tone. 

“I didn’t know,” she replied simply. 
“If you had not sto pped me—” She 
broke off suddenly. All the lines of 
her face quivered, and, with the same 
quick gesture which he had seen on 
that evening when she kissed his hand 
by the fireside, she slipped from her 
chair to his feet and buried her face 
on his knee. He could feel her trem- 
bling against him, .but she did not sob 
aloud. 

He took her bowed head between his 
hands; and so, for a long time, they sat 
without speaking. When at last she 
stirred and made an effort to rise he 
lifted her to her feet, and, holding her 
by either arm, said gently: 

“Go to bed, child, and try to sleep. 
I will talk to you later; tomorrow will 
be time enough, when you are calmer 
and have rested. But there is one thing 
I want to say to you. You tried to 
harm yourself just now. Promise me 
that you will never do that again. I 
told you once that I trusted you. If I 
leave you alone now, I want to feel 
that I can trust you still.” 

A shudder ran through the cowering 
figure, and with a passionate motion 
she covered her face with her hand. 

“Promise me,” heurged. There was 
a faint inclination of the bent head. 
“No, that is not enough. Say after 
me, ‘I promise’; then I shall know that 
you will keep your word.” 

Silence. 

“Say it.” 

“I promise.” 

It was little more than a whis- 
per. Her breast heaved; her whole 
frame was visibly torn by a tempest 
of emotion; but she fought back 
the rising tide, disengaged - herself 
from his hold and walked slowly 
toward the door. No outburst of 
tears or sobs could have seemed to 
Barron so piteous, so convincing as this 
mute self-restraint. It was the stoi- 
cism of the stricken animal, which 
seeks cover to nurse its wounds, utter- 
ing no whimper of pain, fleeing as if 
unhurt, till in some lonely thicket, far 
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from the hand that struck it down, it 
faints and falls and settles to the earth 
—poor beast that perishes—bearing its 
mortal pangs with more than human 
pride and courage. Something of this 
thought was in Barron’s mind as he 
watched the girl turn to go. In the 
fiery passion of her attack upon him, 
in the flame of feeling that inspired it, 
how primitive, how savage she had 
been! Yet now, as she withdrew, there 
was a touching dignity about her, and 
the look of suffering on her face was not 
ignoble. A chair stood in her path, 
and she stumbled against it blindly. 
Barron stepped to her side and, steady- 
ing her with his arm, walked with her 
to the door. 

Holding it open for her he said 
kindly: “‘Good night ; remember, I trust 
you implicitly to keep your promise to 
me.’ 

And she answered, not lifting her 
eyes to his: ‘I will remember. Good 
night.” 

When she had gone he stood for a 
moment, perplexed and anxious, by the 
closed door. Then, very softly, he 
opened it again and looked out. Jane 
had crossed the broad hall and was 
ascending the stairs. She moved wear- 
ily, with bent head, grasping the rail 
for support. All at once her footsteps 
faltered, paused ; her arm slid along the 
balustrade, and, laying her face down 
upon it, she leaned there in a stillness 
so absolute that death itself was not 
more quiet. The tall French clock 
on the landing ticked off the minutes 
with solemn, relentless precision. 
There was no other sound. 

Presently the girl lifted her head, 
drew herself erect and resumed her way 
upward. Barron, on whose face, as he 
watched, resolution had _ strongly 
warred with impulse, went back to his 
study and sat idly down before his lit- 
tered desk. The wound in his arm 
pained him; but a deeper pain tugged 
at his heart. 

So it was over, done with, a failure, 
and worse than that—Jane and he 
must part! He could not plan, smugly 
and smoothly, as was his wont in ar- 
ranging his affairs, how this severance 




















should be accomplished. He saw him- 
self leading the same full, free and sat- 
isfying life, success and pleasure mul- 
tiplying for him; happiness and fame 
his portion; love brimming the cup; 
but the girl—poor Jane! With what 
words should he-send her again to the 
old want and misery? How steel him- 
self to thrust her back on a world from 
which his own hand had rescued her? 
He invited anger, indignation, resent- 
ment, a dozen sternly logical emotions 
to eject these softer feelings from his 
mind. In vain; try as he would to 
view it otherwise, Jane’s image came 
before him in guise so helpless, so pa- 
thetic, so doomed that he groaned in 
spirit at thought of her, and closed his 
eyes to shut the vision out. 

Moon and stars had faded and the 
chill dawn was looking in at him when 
at last he fell into an uneasy slumber, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair. As 
the sun rose higher a sense of pleasant 
warmth stole over him, and he slept 
more soundly. It was ten o'clock 
when he awoke. The house was quiet. 
What of Jane? His first thought was 
of her. Had she, too, been able to 
rest, or had she kept lonely, unhappy 
vigil in that bare little room of hers, 
so suggestive of penitential tears, of 
spiritual mortification and scourging? 
He rose, extinguished the lamp above 
his desk, and, drawing up the shades, 
let a flood of summer heat and light 
intotheroom. So! it was to be another 
balmy day. The ships in the offing lay 
tranquil and dream-like on the water; 
a blue haze of heat dimmed the city’s 
towers; his old garden smiled at him 
familiarly and invitingly; and there, 
serenely couchant on the gravel, was 
Carlo, viewing the morning scene with 
his usual calm, proprietary air. The 
sight of him was strangely welcome and 
reassuring. Jane, then, had risen and 
gone about her usual duties. 

He would ring for her, order a cup 
of coffee, maintain his customary man- 
ner, give her breathing-space, a little 
time in which to regain strength and 
composure against the coming ordeal. 

How would she look? He desired— 
was even. anxious—to see her face 
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again. That sad and sphinx-like little 
countenance had become curiously leg- 
ibie to him; he could perceive there 
strange tracings, such as come to light 
sometimes when a blank paper is held 
to the fire. It was not curiosity, 
neither was it triumph which moved 
him; rather a profound pity and pain. 

He pulled the bell-cord, and sat wait- 
ing. Five, ten minutes passed. There 
was no response. He rang again. Still 
no answer. The house began to seem 
ominously silent tohim. Yet Jane was 
always silent. He rang a third time, 
waited patiently, but with growing dis- 
quietude, then sent a fourth peal clam- 
oring through the house. Its vibra- 
tion woke a deep admonitory note from 
Carlo; no other sound, no footstep ap- 
proaching. 

He left the library, went out into 
the hall and passed through all the 
rooms on the first and second floors. 
Their perfect order reassured him. 
Jane’s neat hand had been here. Draw- 
ing-rooms, dining-room and kitchen 
were swept clean of all trace of last 
night’s revel. She must have risen 
early, poor child! restless, perhaps; un- 
able to sleep; glad to drown thought in 
action. He traversed the garden from 
end toend. No figure stooped by the 
flower-beds. Carlo, too indolent to 
rise, indicated a welcome with an un- 
dulatory motion of his body and tail. 

Entering the house through the bal- 
cony, Barron ascended the stairs and 
proceeded along a narrow corridor to 
Jane’s room. 

His pulse had not altered by one 
heart-beat in that moment of peril last 
night ; now an intolerable fear possessed 
him, and it leaped to sickening surety 
as he came near Jane’s door and saw 
a white paper pinned upon it. “To 
Mr. Barron.’”’ So it was inscribed. It 
was characteristic of him that he 
opened it without change of counte- 
nance; only a close observer could have © 
detected a slight relaxing of the tense 
jaw as he read on. 

This is to sa -bye. I am goin 
away. You said ay would talk A os 
today, but I can’t bear it. If you had said 


one hard word to me last night, I could have 
borne it better.. I don’t ask you to forgive 
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me. I shall never pray to be forgiven again, 
hecsuse i must be tT em t00 wicked. 
I have never known an with such 
wicked thoughts. I have put the six bottles 
of wine that were left over in the sideboard. 
I am taking Linda with me. Please excuse 
me for leaving Carlo, if you do not want 
him. I cannot take him with me, as he is a 
large dog, and eats a t deal. I would 
not like to see him er. I know you will 
be kind to him. Good-bye, Mr. Barron. I 
will pray for your happiness till I - . 


Twice, thrice, he read the letter; 
then, with a set face, crumpled it in his 
hand, as if unaware of what he did. 
Having walked some paces from the 
door he paused, came back, opened it 
and looked in. The bed was smooth; 
table and chair were empty. The fig- 
ure he had feared to see was not there. 


In August of that year the manu- 
script of “Jane Ford”—unquestion- 
ably Barron’s masterpiece, though so 
changed from his original conception 
of it—was in the hands of the publish- 
ers; in September he was married to 
Adele Winthrop and went immediately 
abroad. A year was spent in foreign 
travel; another year in Florence, where 
he wrote his hardly less famous and 
successful novel, ‘‘The American Min- 
ister,’’ and where his son was born. 

A thousand fresh impressions had 
blurred the images of his Western life. 
How dull, how void of charm, how sav- 
orless, how empty seemed those old 
days of selfish ambition and unshared 
achievement! Barron was a man to 


whose broad culture and rich mind the: 


storied charm of the Old World ap- 
pealed very strongly. It was not new 
to him, but he saw it now with changed 
eyes. What had been beautiful before 
was still more beautiful; in everything 
there was a keener zest, a profounder 
depth, a truer joy. 

They returned to America two years 
after their marriage; and once more on 
a marvelously still and balmy day in 
February, Barron found himself wan- 
dering alone, as if there had been no 
ties of wife and child, through the 
Latin Quarter of San Francisco, where 
an artist, whether of palette or pen, 
may find much curious material for 
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his fashioning. Chance led him down 
a steep incline—a narrow alley—in 
whose vicinage thrift and thievery, 
commerce and crime, strangely com- 
mingle. It is a spot to avoid at night. 
The light of day lay on it now, bright 
and warm. The bay sparkled in the 
sun; at the foot of the descent the tall 
tower of the Hall of Justice pierced the 
sky significantly. A child’s laugh, pro- 
ceeding apparently from the bowels of 
the earth, drew his attention down- 
ward; and there, below the level of the 
street, lay a little garden, embowered 
in pepper trees and syringa bushes. 
It flanked a dark and noisome lane, 
but so shut in was it, so retired within 
its own greenery, that an oasis in. a 
desert could not have looked more pas- 
torally remote from harm. 

At the right of the garden was a tiny 
house with an absurd balcony, like a 
rim around a birdcage. Asif to point 
the simile, an actual cage, with a bird 
in it, hung above the balustrade. 

Barron observed it idly in passing, 
but something unusual in its appear- 
ance arrested him; he turned back and 
looked at it more closely. It was a lin- 
net, and one wing drooped, as if broken. 
Dormant memories stirred in him at 
sight of the little hopping, bright-eyed 
creature. He stepped into the porch; 
there was no bell; he rapped on the 
door. Whom had he hoped to see? 
The door opened, and Rosa Pedrotti 
stood before him with cheeks as ruddy, 
teeth as flashing, earrings as large and 
golden as of yore. She welcomed him 
warmly. An added animation sprang 
to her mobile face as she invited him 
into her little parlor and brought for- 
ward a chair, from which she hurriedly 
brushed an invisible speck of dust. She 
herself remained standing; one must 
not seat oneself too boldly in the pres- 
ence of a grande signore. 

“Sit down, Rosa; I shall have a great 
deal to say to you. How are you? 
How is Angelo? How is business?” 

“All very fine, signore. Angelo is in 
the fruit business now, on Broadway. 
But at night he plays in Magetti’s, the 
same as before.’ 

“That is good. I am glad you are 

















doing well. You look splendid, Rosa! 
Your cheeks are as red as ever, and 
you are three years younger, instead 
of older.” 

“T have a baby, signore.” 

“So have I !—zn Italiano vero, Rosa, 
a Florentine! Is your child a boy?” 

“Yes, signore.” 

They looked at each other and 
laughed, pleased with this mutual joy. 

“If you wish to see him, signore, 
I will bring him in. He is in the 
garden.” 

“By all means! But let me go out 
to him. I would like to see your flow- 
ers, too.” 

They went down a shallow flight of 
stairs into the queer little underground 
garden, sweet with the odor of lilacs 
and spring violets, and sat on a 
green bench under a pepper tree. 

There was much to say of the senior 
Angelo’s new business; his increasing 
prosperity and change of residence; 
something also to be told of Barron’s 
two years’ wanderings; but for a long 
time no word was said of Jane. At 
length Barron remarked: “I see you 
have a linnet, Rosa. Does it sing?” 

“Oh, yes, signore. It is a happy 
little bird, though its wing is broken 
and hangs down. It is afraid now to 
sing before you. Do you remember 
Anna Brown, that was in your house 
three years ago? Well, it is her bird. 
She give it to me, and say, ‘Be kind to 
my poor Linda; it takes so little to 
make her happy; only a glimpse of 
sun, a seed and a drop of water now 
and then’; that was what she say.” 

“She was fond of animals,” replied 
Barron. “I have her dog now—Carlo. 
He has grown to be a fine, large fellow. 
He and the baby are great friends. 
Do you see Anna often?” 

“Ah, signore, you do not know? 
Anna is dead. After she leave your 
house I never see her. I do not know 
where she is, nor that she is gone from 
you; but one day Angelo say to me, 
‘I have seen Anna on Francisco street, 
and she is thin and pale like a ghost, 
but not sick, she says; and gets plenty 
of work. She is no more with the Sig- 
nor Barron, who is married and gone 
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away to Europe, but she is sewing and 
lives on the Hill.’ So I go up to see 
her; and ah, signore, when I see her, I 
know that Angelo is like all men—he 
does not understand! She is all alone 
in a dark little room in a court; signore, 
it is like a prison—and there she sews, 
sews, from morning till night. She 
hangs the bird outside where there is a 
little sun, and I say to her, ‘Anna, you 
better put yourself in the sun’; and 
she say to me, ‘Rosa, I wish I could! 
I wish I could!’"—like that. Well, then 
I say, ‘Come with me and work no 
more a little, and I will take care of 
you, like that time at the Signor Bar- 
ron’s.” But I know when I say ‘a 
little’ that she will work no more again 
ever. You remember Anna, signore? 
She was not beautiful, but she is beau- 
tiful now, like a china cup when you 
see the light shine through it. Well, 
she will not go with me—she is so 
proud!—but that night a little boy 
comes to tell me she is very sick. Angelo 
and I bring her home the next day; and 
here, signore, she dies six weeks after, 
in that little room which you see, where 
the window is open.” 

Flowers nodded against the casement 
and a white curtain stirred in and out, 
as the breeze drew it. Within, Barron 
saw a smooth, white bed. Imagina- 
tion pictured Jane’s face on the pillow. 
He turned toward Rosa’s eloquent, 
brimming eyes the impassive counte- 
nance he could wear on occasion. 

“It is a pretty room, Rosa. 
glad that she could—be there.” 

“Yes, signore; she was very happy, 
or so she say to me. She say to me, 
‘Rosa, it is so good to die, so good!’ 
I say to her, ‘But you are young to 
die, Anna. Is there no brother, no 
sister, no one in the world who loves 
you?’ And she say to me, ‘Not one.’ 
You know Angelo—how big and strong 
he is, like a blacksmith? Well, he 
cries all the time, like a little boy. He 
lifts her up and down, the same as she 
was his own child; and every day he 
says, ‘Anna, are you better?’ and al- 
ways she says, ‘Yes, Angelo, much 
better. I shall be well soon.’ In the 
evenings and on Sunday, when he is 
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at home, he plays for her on the violin. 
She likes that, but always her eyes are 
shut and she says nothing. If he stops 
she says, ‘Play,’ and smiles, but does 
not open her eyes. Sometimes when 
she lies so, with the eyes closed, we see 
the tears come down her cheek; first 
one, then another; and Angelo puts 
down the violin and looks at me, all 
frightened and sorry, like a child; but 
she opens her eyes then and smiles and 
says, ‘Play, Angelo, play always; play 
even when you think I do not hear.’ 
By and bye she can smile no more and 
speak no more. When we look at her 
we think she does not hear or know, 
but still Angelo plays the same. All 
day she lies like one dead, but when 
the violin begins at night comes a 
change on the face. I cannot say what 
it is; it is like light! 

“In February she dies ; two years yes- 
terday. It is warm like today—like 
that night, signore, when you have the 
party in the old house. The doctor 
has say she will not live till morning, 
so Angelo comes home early from Ma- 
getti’s and sits down by that open win- 
dow—it is open then, too—and plays 
very soft in the moonlight. By and 
bye I say, ‘Oh, Angelo, it is too late! 
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She does not hear. It is better that 
we pray for her soul than to make 
music for her ear.’ But Angelo will 
not stop. He says, ‘You pray, Rosa. 
I play, like she asked me.’ By and 
bye he begins that tune which the 
great Marescalchi plays at your house 
that night. I cannot tell the name; 
Angelo will know; but it is very beau- 
tiful, very sad, and breaks the heart 
to listen. It is strange that he never 
plays that before to Anna! All at 
once, when the violin begins that tune, 
her face—I cannot say how it is, sig- 
nore—it is not that the lips smile, but 
there comes such a look—like an angel! 
—and the eyes open wide. She does not 
see me, nor Angelo; we do not know 
what she sees. Who can tell, signore? 
For a long time there is this look on the 
face; it is strange to see such happi- 
ness when one dies. The doctor says, 
‘She goes easy. I am glad.’ After- 
ward she sleeps a little, and once she 
says, ‘Poor Ada!’ It is some friend, 
perhaps, that she knew long ago. And 
once, signore, she speaks your name. 
You were kind to her, and she remem- 
bers. She died in her sleep, and we 
do not know—only that she wakes no 
more.” 


awe 


THE LESSON 


OF APRIL 


HE was a maid and I was a man, 
And, in a springtime long ago, 
When April had entered as April can, 
In a glint of green and a rosy glow, 
Under the changing skies we strolled, 
Sunshine and rain above us played, 
And the old, old tale was the one I told, 
Since I was a man and she a maid. 


Many and many a year has gone, 
And April is smiling in tears again; 
I am facing her fickle self, alone, 
And proving her blandishments worse than vain; 
Much shine and shower have served to let 
My heart grow wise and my passion cool; 
At length, I am even past regret 
That she was a woman and I a fool! 





NANNIE Byrv TURNER. 






























THE GODS OF HUNGER 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


WELL VARIAN stopped bang- 
ing his typewriter and col- 
lapsed limply for a few min- 

utes. Then he arose, turned down the 
lamp and staggered out of the house. 
For a moment the acrid night air 
seemed to revive him. He drew in 
long breaths of its moist abundance. 

It had stopped raining long ago, but 
there were generous puddles every- 
where. A fine mist that the misshapen 
late moon was turning to a wash of 
silver exuded from the circumscribing 
marsh. Of the deserted distance— 
except in a single direction—it made 
infinities. Where the city lay, myriads 
of lights, like a heap of huge diamonds, 
glittered through its delicate film. 

Varian leaned against the stone wall 
and gave himself up to the feeling of 
lassitude that again began insidiously 
to envelop him. His head wobbled 
loosely, his arms hung pendulous, his 
eyes half closed. 

Mysteriously from off in the distance 
something obtruded on his absorption. 
It was at first a ghost of a sound, an 
almost unsensed vibratory disturbance 
of the air; but gradually it grew in 
bulk until it became a soft, low hum, 
like the susurrus of a monster bee. 

At last an automobile appeared and 
coursed swiftly toward him. Varian 
jerked himself into life again and 
watched its approach. 

It was a small machine. There was 
one person in it, a woman. She wore 
a long enveloping cape. A _ pointed 
medieval hood covered her head, and 
over her eyes was a tiny black lace 
masque. She did not look in his direc- 
tion, and Varian stared, in consequence, 
without consciousness of rudeness, at 
this unexpected vision of the night. 
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And then suddenly something hap- 
pened—how or why he had at the mo- 
ment not the faintest idea. But the 
automobile emitted a querulous com- 
plaint that was a cough, a howl and a 
whistle all in one, and, stopping short, 
slewed uncertainly an instant and then 
belched its occupant up into the air 
and down at his feet. There she lay 
silent. 

By a tremendous effort he lifted her 
into his arms and zigzagged into the 
house. He had just the strength to 
carry her over to the couch. Then he 
reeled to the fireplace and touched off 
the logs that were piled there. 

The woman had not stirred. He 
pushed the masque up on her forehead 
and bathed her face and wrists. Back 
of him the fire had begun to crackle 
briskly; its flames lighted the room. 
Varian had a confused impression of a 
pale face surrounded by a brush of 
black hair, of expanses of white satin 
spotted with big blue dots. As he 
bent over her there came to his nos- 
trils successive whiffs of the pungent 
odor of dying violets. 

He loosened her blouse at the neck 
and fanned her vigorously. He was 
beginning to despair at the sustained 
colorlessness of her rigid face, when 
suddenly her eyes opened, flashing a 
glance as keen as steel into his own 
anxious ones. 

“You were thrown from your auto- 
mobile,” he hastened to explain as, 
without speaking, she seemed collect- 
edly to try to account for the situation. 
“You are in the old Loudenoys house.” 

“Oh, I remember!’ She laughed 
weakly. ‘I saw more stars than ever 
before in my life. It was an astronom- 
ical marvel.” She sat up and pushed 
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her hood off. With it came the short 
black wig that had completely disguised 
her. Varian uttered an exclamation 
that, quick as it was, was more quickly 
smothered. The girl, her awkward, 
shivering fingers busy with the unfast- 
ening of her masque, did not notice. 

Varian pushed a big chair up to the 
fireplace. “‘Come nearer the fire. It 
will be warmer and lighter presently.” 
He turned to the lamp. 

The girl had started to cross the 
room. “Oh, don’t light the lamp,” 
she begged ; but as she spoke its sudden 
flame burst vividly upon her. 

“You see,” she explained limply, 
“T’ve been to a masquerade.” 

She was in the costume of a Pierrot, 
a full blouse and full trousers, ending at 
the neck, ankles and wrists in ruffs of 
heavy lace. Big blue satin buttons 
gave it an eccentric accent. At her 
waist was an enormous bunch of vio- 
lets. Her standing position and the 
candid disclosures of her boyish cos- 
tume revealed a figure that was an 
alluring combination of strength and 
delicacy. She was broad-shouldered 
and slender-waisted, with long, sinewy 
limbs. The sum total of her features 
made for little beauty—indeed, they 
would have been almost plain but for 
some single quality of piquancy that 
came gallantly to the rescue of each 
one of them. Her cheeks were dotted 
with freckles, but they lay like drops 
of honey on a skin that was warmly 
pale. Her eyes were of ordinary shape 
and size, but they were of a radiant, 
carrying blue, with accessories of co- 
quettish lid and golden eyelash. Her 
mouth, frankly large, rippled away from 
an uplifted centre to sunken pools of 
shadow at the corners. 

The few steps that she took shook 
the knot of hair off her head. It slid 
down by her ear, still held by the faith- 
ful hairpins, and hung there, a knob of 
solid gold, making a grotesque of her 
saucy profile. Suddenly she swayed. 
Varian rushed to her side and guided 
her to the chair. She sank into it 
with a sigh of relief, leaning back and 
closing her eyes. 

“It made your head swim to get up 
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so quickly,” he encouraged her. “It 
will last only a minute.” 

“This is the first time I ever went to 
pieces in my life. I don’t like the sen- 
sation.” She pulled herself up again 
with another spurt of vigor. “Also, 
I’m ashamed of myself.” 

She began to pull the pins out of 
her hair. It fell in a crinkled mass 
halfway to her waist. She shook 
it out, threw it over one shoulder and 
began to comb its snarled abundance 
with her little fingers. Afterward she 
pulled it up again on to the top of her 
head, whirling it into a knot there and 
dragging at it until a lustrous wave 
seceded from the rest and scooped over 
her forehead. All this took several 
minutes. Varian watched in silence. 

“Now,” she said crisply, “tell me 
the worst—you don’t have to break it 
gently to me. Where am I? Whose 
house is this? How far am I from 
Boston? How can I get back? Have 
I got to get into the papers—and what’s 
your name?” 

““My name is Ewell Varian. I live 
alone in this house. It is a tumble- 
down old place with the reputation of 
being haunted. It is three miles from 
Mauldon in one direction and two from 
Compford in the other. I will walk 
over to Compford presently and tele- 
phone for you. There is no possibility 
of your getting into the papers unless 
your people become alarmed and go to 
the police.” 

The girl’s lips trembled into laugh- 
ter. “They won't do that—whatever 
they do. They’ll stew and fry and 
sizzle in anxiety, but they'll keep quiet. 
Do you know, Mr. Varian, that a repu- 
tation for daredeviltry is the cheapest 
investment you can possibly make? 
They take it for granted that you will 
never do anything in the regular way.” 
She paused and thought hard. “It’s 
about two, isn’t it? Can I get back 
to Boston by six tomor—this morn- 
ing?’’ 

“ Easily.” 

She breathed a relieved sigh. Then 
she arose and leisurely sauntered about 
the room, examining its every nook 
and corner, her hands thrust deep into 

















the pockets of her satin trousers. 
“Did you ever see the ghost?” 

“Not until tonight.” 

Another trill of laughter fell from 
her lips. “I don’t suppose a female 
ghost in trousers was ever heard of. 
You would expect something of this 
place, though. Jolly, it’s uncanny! 
It looks as if an artist with the D. T.’s 
had decorated it:”’ 

It was one of the spacious, high- 
studded drawing-rooms of half a cen- 
tury ago. Six long windows opened 
on to the wide veranda. Big breaks 
in the plastering, huge stains on the 
paper and curtains formed into a dado 
of Doré-like grotesques, scurrying in 
an eternal chase of one another. The 
wavering firelight caused them to 
bulge plethorically forward into promi- 
nence and then dwindle back into 
gloom again. In one corner was the 
couch heaped tidily with bedding. 
Against a wall was a long wide table 
of amateur make, holding a typewriter 
and a confused litter of paper. 

Varian’s eyes followed the unhurry- 
ing figure of his chance companion. 
The centre of the room was fairly light, 
but the corners were in darkness. She 
became a mere silvery blur as she en- 
tered these areas. At the table she 
stopped to light one of the cigarettes 
that were scattered there. Then she 
leaned forward with an amused excla- 
mation. 

Mounted on cards were a half-dozen 
newspaper and magazine pictures of a 
very pretty girl in golf and riding cos- 
tume and in evening dress. That girl 
was herself. She examined them leis- 
urely, permitting, from time to time, a 
round of smoke to issue from her cup- 
like lips. Then she shot an amused 
glance in their owner’s direction. 

“You’re caught with the goods this 
time, all right,”’ she suggested. 

The firelight played up brightly at 
that instant, revealing a slow-moving 
tide that crept darkly to the seam of 
Varian’s hair. The girl, with perfect 
calmness, took advantage of the op- 
portunity to examine him _inter- 
estedly. 

Sitting, he seemed a big man. His 
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figure gave an effect of potential 
strength that was underlined, as it 
were, by his dark, square-cut features 
and the look of resolution, almost bod- 
ing in its effect of concentration, that 
strengthened them. For the rest he 
had gray eyes, set deeply in gaunt, pur- 
plish shadows, hair of such abundance 
that it would have seemed unmanag- 
able if it had not been glossy as satin,.a 
thickly ridged skin the color and con- 
sistency of brown wax, and a mouth 
rather finely molded, reinforcing a 
strong chin. 

“T hope it doesn’t annoy you, Miss 
Hurdon,” he said, with a fair degree of 
composure. 

“Not an atom,” that lady announced 
cheerfully. ‘On the contrary, so long 
as you know all about me and the in- 
tricacies of my fell career, I think I'll 
tell you the kind of scrape I’m in at 
present and let you get me out of it. 
The facts of the matter are— Will 
you tell me first, though,’’ she broke off, 
with dizzying feminine inconsequence, 
“how you happen to be living all 
alone in this old place?” She came 
back and seated herself on an arm of 
the big chair, sitting spiritedly straight 
on one satin leg and smoothing the 
protruding foot with her little brown 
hand. “What on earth are you doing 
here?” 

“Writing plays.” 

“Do you write plays all day?” 

“Yes, and all night.” 

“Don’t you do anything else?” 

“a No. ” 

“What do you live on?” 

“Oh, I have a little money.” 

“How much is a little?” 

“Enough to last me with due econ- 
omy three years more.” 

“How long have you been living 
here?”’ 

“Two years.” 

His companion fixed the look that 
frowned out of her blue eyes directly 
on his face. She had paid him the 
compliment of not once drawing at the 
cigarette that wasted between her 
brown fingers. ‘‘Do you ever eat?” 
“Frequently.” 

“When you think of it, I suppose?” 
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“Precisely.” 
“You look like it.” Her tone was 
scathing. “Seedy as the deuce! I 
bet I could lick you single-handed.” 

“Do you want to try?” 

“How many plays have you writ- 
ten?’’ 

He nodded in the direction of the 
trunk. “It’s full,” he admitted. 

“And all rotten, I suppose.” 

“Putrid—that is, all except one,” 
he added conscientiously. 

Her cigarette-end blazed under her 
strenuous attack. “Don’t you ever 
see anybody?” 

“No. I know nobody—and then I 
can’t afford clothes. Of course I 
know the slums and all the inhabitants 
thereof. I dog a manager and shadow 
a star whenever I can find one. And, 
of course, I go to the theatre when I 
think there’s a play running that’s 
better than I could write. That’s not 
often, naturally. It has been my 
pleasure occasionally to gaze down 
from the second balcony on Miss Guen- 
neth Hurdon in all her splendor on the 
floor. And afterward I have watched 
her to her carriage.” 

“That’s where I’ve seen him,”’ she 
explained mutteringly to herself. ‘‘Do 
you send the plays to managers?”’ 

“Bless you, yes.” 

“And what do they say?” 

“Nothing.”” His tone was cheerful. 

She threw her cigarette-end into 
the fireplace. Her expression amount- 
ed to a great deal of caustic comment. 

“The boy who sometimes brings my 
mail left them. Let me lend you a 
pipe?’ He made as if to rise. 

Her gesture stopped him. “I haven’t 
smoked a pipe since I was sixteen,” 
she admitted humbly. ‘‘ What else do 
you do besides slumming and writing 
bad plays?” 

“I take long lonesome walks and 
dream long lonesome dreams.” 

_ “What about?” 

“Of the time when my fame is so 
great and my royalties so big that I 
can command the society of Miss 
Guenneth Hurdon and her friends.” 

“You're not going to tell me you’re 
in love with me.” 
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“You take the words out of my 
mouth.” 

She pondered this gravely. “I never 
had one of those unknown freak lov- 
ers before. Molly did. He wrote her 
anonymous letters and threatened to 
shoot her. They had to have him 
arrested finally.” 

“T’ll promise to do none of those 
things.” 

“That's nice, because, you see, I’m 
already engaged.” 

“T hadn’t heard.” 

“Nobody has—I’m telling you be- 
cause I need help. What are those 
things?” Her quick little hand waved 
in the direction of the fireplace. 

“Gods of hunger—Indian gods.” 
Varian took from their places a pair 
of Santa Clara gargoyles that squatted 
one at either end of the mantel, and 
deposited them in her lap. They were 
made of a black, brittle substance. 
Their features were red_ gashes, 
drawn into an expression of excru- 
ciating suffering. Their agonized 
hands tore at their starved bodies. 

“Why do you have them? You 
don’t seem to go in for bric-a-brac.” 

He smiled at her. Then his face 
took a serious look. 

“TI wonder if I could make her 
understand,” he meditated brazenly. 
“I’m afraid she’s too young—she’s so 
much younger than her probable four- 
and-twenty. Well, here goes in words 
of one syllable.’’ He looked up sud- 
denly. “I keep them because, so far 
as I have any, these are the gods of 
my idolatry. I worship them because 
I think they will, in the end, give me 
success. All the libation I can offer 
them is hunger, and I do offer that 
every day. I have a feeling that what 
of hunger I sacrifice to them in these 
long years of work will be returned to 
me later in long years of happiness. I 
keep them where I can easily see them 
because they are visible symbols of my 
ambition. They help me to work and 
hope.” 

Sh e had listened interestedly, her 
eyes on his. Some inner feeling made 
them grow big and deep for an instant. 
She held out her hand. 


























“By Jove, you are a plucky one!” 
she said heartily. 

“Now what can I do for you?” 

She yawned. ‘‘Get me one of those 
straw-matting cigarettes,’’ she said 
resignedly, ‘‘ and I'll tell you.” 

She disdained the match that he 
found for her. Instead, she slipped 
off her chair, flat on to the floor, and 
lit it at the fire. Then she sat up 
cross-legged on the hearth. 

“In the first place,” was her serene 
disclosure, “I’m on my way to meet a 
man and elope with him. I’ve been 
engaged to him secretly for a long time. 
My family do not approve of him and 
there’s been the deuce to pay for over 
two years. He’s been urging me to 
run away for months. I didn’t want 
to elope because Molly Neggleby and 
I made a vow once that we'd have the 
two most original weddings in our set. 
Do you remember Molly’s?” 

Varian nodded. “I saw you in your 
maid-of-honor gown for a second at the 
door.” 

“The whole procession, you know, 
cakewalked the last half of the reces- 
sional. That was pretty clever. Of 
course, there was no end of talk, but 
I was determined to beat it. My 
scheme was to be married out of 
doors at Idlehour. I was going to 
have Scotch bagpipes for music and 
the bridesmaids were all to carry toy 
balloons. What do you think of that?” 

Varian’s hand covered his eyes. “I 
can’t think.” His tone sounded 
dazed. 

“Well, that’s why eloping did not 
particularly appeal to me; but he— 
the man—was determined upon it. 
He’s been bothering me to death. He’s 
engaged in some business deal that 
will compel him, it is likely, to leave 
the country at any moment. Tonight 
he called me up on the ’phone, when I 
was at the Torreys’ masquerade in 
Brookline, and told me that he was 
sailing tomorrow—that’s today, of 
course—and if I’d come to his rooms 
before six in the morning, he’d have a 
justice of-the peace there. At first I 
thought I couldn’t. And then I 
thought it would beat Molly’s wedding, 
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hands down. What do you think of a 
Pierrot costume for a wedding dress? 
That beats Molly!” 

He did not answer for several sec- 
onds. “Yes, that beats Molly,” he 
parroted at last. “I'll go imme- 
diately. He will worry.” 

“Worry! Not he!” she declared 
cheerfully. ‘He knows me better 
than that. He knows that if I’ve 
started I’m bound to arrive sooner or 


later.”” She followed with her eyes 
Varian’s p to the table where 
his hat lay. “But I'd like to have him 


get here as soon as possible. He'll 
auto out immediately, and he’ll know 
what to do with the runabout. His 
number’s 4567 Main. He’s Bedington 
Carter.” 


Varian started. With his hand 
reaching upward he stood motionless 
for a second. Then he withdrew it and 
walked quietly to each of the six 
windows and locked them. Guenneth 
Hurdon watched him mechanically. 
The expression on her face did not 
change until, still quietly, he had 
locked the door and pocketed the key. 
Then she jumped to her feet. 

“What are you doing?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

The face he turned to her was pale 
but steady. “I’m very sorry to seem 
as if I were determined to run your 
affairs, Miss Hurdon, but I might as 
well tell you now as later that I have 
no intention of letting you go to Bed- 
ington Carter’s rooms. To prevent that 
I shall keep you here tonight.” 

She stared at him, her jaw a little 
dropped. ‘‘ Keep me here tonight!’’ she 
repeated stupidly. ‘Oh, I’m sure this 
is a joke.” She regained imperious 
command of herself. ‘I really am 
worried and flurried; please hurry.” 

“I cannot let you go,” he reiterated. 

She stared hard at him, and suddenly 
her face paled and wrinkled into a mad 
crumple of fear. 

“Oh, I’m as sane as you are,” he 
laughed. ‘“‘ You're perfectly safe.” 

She gulped and controlled herself. 
“Why won’t you let me go?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t tell you why.” 
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“Why can’t you?” 

“Because I am not absolutely cer- 
tain that I am justified in this pro- 
cedure—if I am, you will know soon 
enough.” 

“ And if you’re not?” 

“Tt will make no difference. Only 
I think Mr. Carter will not take that 
hurried trip out of the country.” 

The scene that followed was one 
that recurs periodically in the drama 
of the day—the scene in which the 
pretty heroine attempts to cajole the 
immovable hero. Miss Hurdon appar- 
ently had a skilled knowledge of the 
whole category of feminine wiles. On 
Varian she turned entreaties. com- 
mands, anger and scorn, bewitching 
smiles, vixenish objurgations, showers 
of tears and volleys of breathy, long- 
sustained sobs. 

“Will you tell me,’”’ she taxed him 
at last, ‘how you dare to meddle with 
my affairs?” 

“I have been in love with you 
for three years,’’ Varian apprised her 
simply. “That carries a kind of right 
to guardianship. Don’t you think so?” 

Miss Hurdon beat her armchair with 
her little clenched fist in an exaspera- 
tion apparently too deep for words. 
“What rot!” she at last managed to 
ejaculate. “‘A dozen men have been 
in love with me. Do you consider that 
they also are my guardians?” 

“If they love you as much as I do.” 
Varian’s air was decisive. 

“Well, there’s no need of prolonging 
this discussion,”’ she said finally. “I’m 
going to sleep now. When you're 
ready to let me go home, kindly wake 
me.” 

She rolled herself up on the couch. 
Her manner was cool but her hands 
still trembled with anger. For a few 
minutes there was in the room only 
the sound of their united breathing. 
Varian piled the fire high. Then he 
pulled his chair nearer his companion. 
She gave no evidence that she had no- 
ticed this, but he did not push away. 
Instead, he moved even a little closer, 
and for three hours he told her things. 

At eight he tiptoed out of the house. 
At nine he returned with the carriage. 
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When he awoke her she wrapped her- 
self in her cape without speaking. He 
followed her out. 

“‘Guenneth,” he said, leaning over 
her, ‘‘if you ever need me for any kind 
of service, remember that I shall always 
be here in this old house and that you 
may command me.”’ 

She turned her head away and re- 
mained contemptuously silent. He 
waited, but she said nothing. The 
carriage started. “I’m giving you 
something to take care of you,” he 
added softly. “You need help in that 
matter, you know,” and before he 
closed the door he dropped the some- 
thing into her lap. It was a little god 
of hunger. 

He went back into the hovel. In 
the brilliant sunlight the room looked 
desolate and squalid, his face pale and 
haggard. On the couch lay a big 
bunch of faded violets. He seized 
them and thrust them down into the 
ash of the expiring fire. Suddenly 
there was a sound back of him. He 
turned quickly. The boy who brought 
his mail had come in unobserved. The 
letter that he held out to Varian bore a 
New York postmark. 

The Boston papers that morning 
rang with the sensation made by an 
unsavory suit for breach of promise 
brought against Bedington Carter. 
The following Sunday they announced 
that Miss Guenneth Hurdon had gone 
for an extended trip abroad. Thesame 
issue stated casually that “The Turtle 
Doves” had been taken off the boards 
of a prominent New York theatre and 
a play by an unknown American 
dramatist, Mr. Ewell Varian, was to 
be produced the following week. 


Three years later, in the garden of the 
old Loudenoys house, Ewell Varian sat 
smoking. Before him stretched a car- 
pet of green that sank in a gentle 
slope to the agate-colored surface of a 
little shaded pond. Beyond that, in a 
confusion that resulted somehow in a 
graceful quaintness, grew an old-fash- 
ioned garden, an orchard of gnarled 
apple trees and a grapevine that 
sprawled over arustic arbor. Through 


























the fret of the tangled there was 
an occasional soft intrusion of the high 
gray stone wall that bounded all this. 
Varian’s eyes roved unseeingly from 
point to point as, stretched in a steamer- 
chair, he assailed the fresh air with a 
steady stream of smoke from his pipe. 

A manservant entered from some- 
where back of him. “A lady to see 
you, sir,” he announced imperturbably. 

Varian removed his pipe and stared 
blankly. “‘A lady, Peter!’ he ejacu- 
lated. 

“Yes, sir.” 

““What’s her name?” 

“She wouldn’t give it, sir.” 

“What does she want?” . 

“She didn’t say, sir.” Peter 
coughed drily. “It’s a young lady, 


sir. 

“ All right, Peter.” 

Varian gave a comprehensive glance 
at his spotless flannels. Then he 
walked into the house through the long 
hall that led to the front drawing-room. 
On entering his gaze flew with the in- 
evitability of long habit to the mantel 
opposite the door where it eternally 
found the sole bit of decoration there, 
the convulsed figure of a little god of 
hunger. Mechanically his eye followed 
the mantel’s smooth bare surface to its 
other end where once, three years ago, 
its mate had squatted in an agony 
equally dire. He started and his face 
paled. The other god of hunger had 
come back. 

He strode swiftly into the room. 
Guenneth Hurdon arose at his en- 
trance, and they faced each other. 

The difference that the three years 
had made in him was a matter of mere 
externals. His glossy jet-black hair 
had grayed at the temples. His skin 
was less the color of brown wax and 
wholesomely closer to that of an an- 
tique bronze. His face was no longer 
gaunt. In its place, and forming a 
picturesque combination with his bod- 
ing air of resolution, was a look of 
growing physical vigor. 

She was almost a different woman. 
Her eyes had grown bigger and deeper. 
If they seemed to have lost some of 
their insistent blue, they had gained in 
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luminousness. In repose her mouth 
drooped a little. Her figure was more 
developed and less muscular. She 
wore a gown that was mainly of white 
with little bewildering dashes of black, 
a big black hat of the plumed and 
picture order and an astounding para- 
sol. 

“T have been home a week,” she 
announced simply. 

“Yes, I know that. Won’t you sit 
down again?”’ 

She reseated herself. “I should 
have come before, but I didn’t know 
where you were. I found I hadn’t the 
remotest idea where this old house was. 
I have been autoing in this vicinity like 
mad trying to find it. If I had not 
read a profusely illustrated account in 
the Two Worlds of the restoration of 
the old Loudenoys house by the clever 
young dramatist, Ewell Varian, I should 
never have known where you were.” 

He did not answer. He hardly 
seemed to listen. His intent gaze 
drank her down to the dregs. 

‘So you’re famous?’’ she accused him. 

“Not very,” he qualified smilingly. 

“And rich? The Two Worlds re 

He laughed amusedly. “Ever since 
I bought this old place for the tradi- 
tional song and put it into order with 
the help of my one man I have been 
called rich. I fancy I earn the salary 
of a good bookkeeper.” 

“‘Have you sold all the plays?” She 
nodded her vivid head toward the cor- 
ner where once the trunk stood. 

He laughed. “Those were burned 
up long ago.” 

“Was it the single good play that 
made your fortune?”’ 

“Bless you, no; I have never been 
able to dispose of that. Didn’t I tell 
you it was a good play?” 

“Was the first play a success?’’ 

“Success! It ran a week, and sev- 
enty-nine people came to see it. I 
counted them.” 

“Which one——?” 

“A rural comedy.” 

“Grandpa’s farm sort of thing?” 

“Exactly.” 

“TI suppose the betrayed heroine 
came home in a snowstorm?” 
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“Of course she did. How else could 
she come home, pray?” 

“Have you written a Civil War 
drama yet?” 

“No, but I’m going to.” 

“The first act will be in a camp— 
everybody is drinking whisky 2 

“Of course.” 

“There will be a stern, white-haired 
Northern general, who growls when he 
talks.” 

“Of course.” 

“He will be playing chess when the 
curtain goes up—gnawing constantly 
at his close-cropped white mustache.” 

“Of course.” 

“ His son is in love with a Southern 
girl. One of the prisoners is enam- 
oured of his daughter, and his wife— 
who is ages younger than he—is being 
pursued by the villain, who is a spy.” 

“Of course. Won't you collaborate 
with me? You've really saved me all 
the work of my first scenario.” 

She sighed an exaggerated sigh of 
relief. “‘Now I know you're bound to 
make money. I’ve worried so much 
about you. Doesn’t it seem nice to 
have something to eat occasionally?” 

“T’m just becoming accustomed to 
it, though even now I can’t wantonly 
waste my food. The doctors say I 
shall never really have a stomach 
again.” 

Her eyes roved. “I can’t get used 
to this room.”” She bit at the discon- 
tented curve that her underlip had 
suddenly taken. ‘Colonial furntiure 
and Japanese prints, like a million other 
places. It was nicer before.” 

“Tt shall be changed, if you desire.” 

“No—not that. . How did 
you happen to know that that breach 
of promise suit was to be brought 
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against Bedington Carter?” she de- 
manded, out of a clear sky. 

“IT think I told you—didn’t I?—that 
I knew many of the dives of the Boston 
slums. I had heard the suit discussed 
in one of them by the sister of the 
woman.” 

“I have never thanked you—but 
let’s not go into that.” 

Varian smiled. 

“Did you know that I was nearly 
married in England?” she charged him. 

“Yes. Why didn’t you marry him?” 

“The little god wouldn’t let me.” 

“Also, I read of your French and 
Italian adventurers. Why didn’t you 
marry them?” ‘ 

“TI thought of it, but he wouldn’t let 
me.” 

“What did you come back to Amer- 
ica for?”’ 

““He made me. 
a party call.” 

They looked steadfastly into each 
other’s eyes. What they saw filled his 
face with triumphant happiness and 
hers with the soft flood of her unex- 
pected confusion. 

“I think I will be going now,” she 
suggested. 

He did not attempt to stay her. 
But he turned away for his hat and 
followed her to her carriage. 

“You don’t seem so anxious to keep 
me this time,’’ she flashed out at him, 
her foot on the step. 

“No, because this time I’m going 
with you.” 

She did not demur, and he seated 
himself at her side. Under the bil- 
lowy parasol that lay in her lap his 
fingers clasped hers. There they en- 
countered something—a brittle, bulky 
object. It was a little god of hunger. 


He said I owed you 


WHEN ALIMONY CEASES 


BLACK—Westley seems to be celebrating today. Is he going to be married 


again? 


Wuite—No. His ex-wife is. 











HARMAR 


By Arthur Stanley Wheeler 


66 HEN you knew Harmar, M. 
Du Barras?’ The colonel, 
aroused from polite bore- 

dom, leaned across the table. “A 

very interesting case, very interesting 

indeed.” 

The Frenchman accorded the colonel 
a rather quizzical stare. He was in 
process of being lionized, and had, one 
felt, a considerable contempt for the 
mentality of the company in general. 

“Yes,” he answered, pronouncing 
with the precision of one who is sure of 
a language but not at easeinit. “‘Yes, 
Colonel Beveridge; I knew Harmar.” 
His glance swept the opposite side of 
the table, and rested perceptibly, it 
seemed to me, on Florence Burton, 
who sat at my left. 

“Ah,” pursued the colonel, whose 
branch was cavalry, and heavy cav- 
alry at that. “Before, or after, may 
I ask?” 

Du Barras moved a fork irritably. 
“IT knew him in the Indies,’’ he said, 
and turned to the lady on his right 
with the obvious intention of changing 
the subject. The colonel, however, 
was not to be sidetracked. 

“Can it be,’”’ he urged, “that you are 
the man who was with Harmar? Who 
played, one might say, Carnehan to his 
Dravot?”” The colonel was proud of 
his familiarity with Kipling, and ob- 
truded it with a tactlessness which did 
credit to the strenuosity of the original. 

“Yes,” said Du Barras again, “I am 
the man.” 

“Then,’’ exclaimed the colonel, “‘ why 
haven’t you written of your experi- 
ences? Surely such a story would 
make interesting reading.” 

The Frenchman regarded his big 
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interlocutor from between narrowed 
lids. There was a hard glitter in his 
small eyes. “That story will never be 
written,” he said. “On n’écrit pas 
la vérité, hein?” 

The colonel was blissfully uncon- 
scious of the covert insult in the last 
word, but he dropped the subject, to 
the evident relief of our hostess, Mrs. 
St. Clair. I don’t think she knew why 
a discussion of Harmar was out of 
place, but she was quick enough to see 
that it was. As for me, I wondered 
how much Du Barras knew. I was in 
a fair way of finding out, for the colonel, 
undaunted, returned to the charge 
when the ladies had left us. 

“How do you account, M. Du 
Barras,”’ he asked, lighting his cigar, 
“for a man of university training 
going off and burying himself in that 
Way among savages; becoming, as I 
understand, one of them?”’ 

“Why,” broke in St. Clair, “the case 
is common enough, isn’t it? There 
were white men fighting with the Amer- 
ican Indians, weren’t there, colonel? 
Renegades, and deserters, and that sort 
of thing?’ 

“Exactly,” said the colonel por- 
tentously. ‘‘ Renegades, and deserters, 
and that sort of thing. But Harmar 
wasn’t a renegade nor a deserter; he 
was a Harvard man.”’ He looked 
challengingly around the circle. 

Boltby, the journalist, laughed. 
“Plenty of college men go to the bad,” 
said he. ‘“There’s a crew man from 
one of the big universities singing on 
the New York streets for pennies 
today—if he isn’t dead.” 

“I know, I know,”’ said the colonel 
impatiently. “But Harmar wasn’t 








that kind. He was a man, Harmar 
was. How do you account for it, M. 
Du Barras?” 

“You forget, I think,” the French- 
man said quietly, “that I also buried 
myself among savages.” 

The colonel was rebuffed, but not 
beaten off. ‘‘ Quiteso,” he said, “ quite 
so. But you, M. Du Barras, were acting, 
I take it, in the interests of science. 


You are a professional traveler.” He 
waved his hand grandiloquently. 
“That is true,” said Du Barras. “I 


am a professional traveler, and Har- 
mar was—my friend.” 

Anyone but a fool or the colonel 
would have stopped then; but nothing 
short of a cannon-ball would stop the 
colonel. “Just so,’’ said he, “and, as 
his friend, you must have had the 
best opportunities of observing him. 


Why did he go out there? Was it a 
woman?” 
Boltby struck in. “My dear colonel, 


a full-grown man, such as you describe, 
doesn’t do such things for such a rea- 
son, nowadays, except in fiction.” I 
felt a desire to shake Boltby by the 
hand, though I had always disliked him 
cordially. 

Du Barras again directed that pecu- 
liar narrow-lidded look at the colonel. 
“It was not a woman,” he said, and I 
saw his teeth shut down on the end of 
his cigar. 

St. Clair came to the front, with an 
amiable desire to clear the air. “It 
must have been a queer sort of world 
he lived in,’’ said he. ‘“‘ He was a kind 
of king there, wasn’t he?”’ 

“Yes,”” answered Du Barras; “a 
king, and a child, and the bravest man 
I ever knew.” He leaned back in his 
chair and smiled for the first time. 
“‘The bravest man I ever knew,”’ he re-- 
peated. “When the Dutch landed, 
and old Pe-paw-quan suspected him of 
treachery, he said: ‘You can kill me 
when you like, but I'll drive out those 
stodgy fools first!’ He did it, too, with 
the fear of a poisoned dart in the back 
on him all the time. They made him 
king after that. But he was 
a child, and had no sense of proportion. 
A child he was, and let things trouble 
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him that would not have annoyed most 
men.” 
“It must have been rather a decent 
life, in a way,” ventured young Hatha- 
way, who had not spoken before. ‘“‘The 
ease, and the quiet and the monarch- 
of-all-you-survey business, you know.” 
Du Barras looked at him grimly, then 
stared down at his cigar. ‘ Yes,’’ he 
replied deliberately, ‘it was a fine life, 
in a way. It was dirty, and sleepy, 
and full of insects, and one never knew 
when one’s neighbor was going to stick 
a kris into one, or poison one’s fish. 
Yes, it was a fine life for a man like 


Harmar. Then there was old 
Pe-paw-quan and his daughter 
la——"” 


“Ah!” interjected the colonel softly. 
“Then there was a woman.” 

“Of a kind,” said the Frenchman. 
“Would you like to see something of 
her?” He fished in the pocket of his 
dress-coat, and flung an object upon 
the white cloth, among the ash-trays. 
It fell with a little thud, rolled over, 
and lay palm upward—a woman's 
hand severed at the wrist. 

“That,” remarked Du Barras, “is 
the right hand of the PrincessIa. Her 
royal father sent it to us, when he cap- 
tured her, and said that more would 
follow. She sided with us, against 
him, you know. Harmar was her man, 
according to their rites.”’ 

We bent over the gruesome little 
thing with a curiosity in which there 
was some Anglo-Saxon shrinking. It 
was a strange thing to see, there among 
the silver and winking glass. The 
hand was shriveled, of course, but one 
could see that it had been shapely. 
The fingers were comparatively long 
and the nails oval. Boothby picked 
it up gingerly, and let it drop almost 
as soon as he had it. 

“Ugh!” he said. ‘The thing gives 
me the creeps; and I’ve been a reporter, 
too. Do you carry it about with you 
habitually, M. Du Barras?” 

Du Barras laughed and replaced the 
hand in his pocket. “No,” said he, 
“not habitually. It is not, as you 
might say, a cheerful pocket-piece. It 
did not bring luck to her who had it 











first, nor to Harmar, nor to me, and 
I have had it since those two died.” 
He laughed again, harshly, and there 
was silence for a moment. 

“How did Harmar die?” 
Hathaway at last. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Eh, as other men die, I sup- 
pose,” said he. “Crying to the good 
God to give them peace.” 

“Shall we join the ladies?” suggested 
St. Clair after another pause. 

As we entered the drawing-room 
Mrs. St. Clair gave me tacitly to under- 
stand that I was to engage Madame 
Du Barras in conversation. Madame 
spoke nothing but French, and it had 
evidently put a strain on the hostess to 
meet her on her own ground. I sup- 
pose one reason why educated foreign- 
ers despise us is that such of them as 
are persuaded to come to America find 
us linguistically so ignorant. Madame 
Du Barras was a somewhat heavy per- 
son, I discovered, and, as my own 
French is none too fluent, our conver- 
sation languished. I looked around in 
vain for Florence Burton, who alone 
of those present would have been cap- 
able of arousing madame to anything 
like enthusiasm; she seemed to have 
disappeared at the entrance of the men. 

After what madame herself prob- 
ably later described to her husband as 
a mauvais quart d’heure, I escaped, on 
some pretext or other, and wandered 
in the general direction of the conserva- 
tory; one does pretty much as one likes 
at the St. Clairs’. After several stops 
I arrived at the conservatory doorway, 
and, hearing voices, was about to turn 
back when Florence Burton leaned for- 
ward from behind a screen of fernery 
and hailed me. 

“Come in, Jack,’”’ said she, “and 
help us discuss ‘Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses.’ ”’ 

I was not especially desirous of inter- 
rupting one of Florence’s téte-a-tétes, 
but there was an urgent tone in the in- 
vitation which lifted it above the cas- 
ual,andI entered. Florence and M. Du 
Barras were sitting on a ‘settee built to 
accommodate two behind the ferns, 
and_ the situation was a trifle awkward. 


asked 
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The Frenchman, however, after a few 
commonplaces, muttered a conven- 
tional excuse and departed. 

“He wasn’t miffed, was he?’’ I asked, 
as I dropped down beside Florence on 
the settee. 

F “Jack,” said she, “that man is a 
e ae 

“Oh, come now,” I said, “‘not so 
bad as that!” 

She did not smile. ‘‘I mean it,” she 
said. “You don’t understand. He’s 
been telling me about Stephen Har- 
mar—how he died.” 

“Oh,” said I. I stole a glance at her 
profile and noted, as I had not before, 
that she was unusually pale. 

“It was horrible,”’ she went on, 
“simply horrible. He described it in 
French, the fighting, and the fire and 
the things they did to him—to Har- 
mar, I mean. I never ought to have 
listened, but somehow I couldn’t stop 
him until you came. Oh, it was 
ghastly! Jack,” she broke off 
with sudden insistence, “you must help 
me get away—now, this moment! You 
simply must! I’ve got to be alone.” 
And she gripped my wrist so hard that 
it hurt. 

“All right,” Isaid. “Allright. But 
for heaven’s sake keep cool, Florence!’ 

“You don’t wunderstand,’”’ she re- 
peated dully. ‘‘ He told me about Har- 
mar.” 

I did the necessary talking, and got 
her into a carriage. During the drive 
she was silent and sat staring out into 
the misty night. At a corner some- 
where in the Eighties a man lurched 
out of the murky area of a gaslight and 
fell almost under our carriage wheels, 
but she did not speak nor change her 
position. It was not until we stopped 
at her house that she spoke. As the 
door was flung open she started, as if 
from a dream, and said shortly, “Come 
in, please; I don’t think I want to be 
alone, after all.” 

I trailed, rather reluctantly. She led 
me to the White Room, had all the 
lights turned on and dropped into a 
big chair before the open fire, with the 
almost feline grace which was a part of 
her. The house was intensely still, and 
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the silence, coupled with the glare of 
electric light on the white walls, began 
to get on my nerves. It was out of 
the question, by then, to return to the 
St. Clairs’, and I fell to thinking, with 
some impatience, of a rabbit at the 
club; I did not fancy particularly play- 
ing buffer to Florence Burton’s moods. 
By and bye a log fell off the andirons 
and I poked it back somewhat savagely, 
sending a fusillade of sparks up the 
chimney. Florence shifted her posi- 
tion and sat looking at me, one cheek 
resting against the white bearskin that 
was thrown over the chair. 

“You knew Harmar, didn’t you?” 
she asked in a dead kind of voice. 

“Yes,”’ I answered, staring into the 
fire. ‘“‘ Yes, I knew Harmar.”’ 

She sat up with sudden irritability. 
“Heavens, Jack!” she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you say, anything but ‘yes’? 
I shall go mad, I think.” 

I looked at her. “What do you 
want me to say? ‘Yes’ says every- 
thing, don’t you think?” 

She flushed angrily. ‘‘ You’re a nice 
lot, all of you,” said she. “‘Was Har- 
mar a god, that you worship him so?” 

“Not a god, but too fine a man to 
be at the mercy of fools,” I answered 
brutally. 

“Don’t you make allowance for mis- 
takes?’’ she asked very low. ‘Have 
you mo mercy, Jack?” 

I jumped. I did not relish the per- 
sonal note. What was the matter with 
the girl? 

“Good Lord, Florence!” said I, 

“what have I got to do with it? I’m 
not a court of judgment.” 

“That speech is quite in keeping 


with you,” she said. “‘The woman 
tempted me.’” 
“Ah? You go too fast, Florence; I 


don’t follow.” 

She laughed scornfully, yet with a 
catch in her voice. “Listen, Jack. 
Do you remember that summer at the 
Harbor?” 

“Yes, Florence,” I answered; “I 
remember it with great distinctness. 
In fact, I had some difficulty in reduc- 
ing it to a peaceful memory. You 
completed Nature’s job in making a 
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fool of me very successfully, I should 
say. Nevertheless, you have my 
thanks, for the experience was a lib- 
eral education. Well?” 

She looked at me strangely. “Do 
you mean to say you didn’t know that 
I was engaged to Stephen Harmar at 
that time?” 

The past rushed over me like a wave, 
and with the memory the hot blood 
leaped to my face. 

“Before God, and as I hope to be 
considered a gentleman,”’ I said, “I 
did not know it.” I rose. “There’s 
no more to be said, I think. You were 
engaged to Harmar, and played the 
devil with me. Harmar paid the 
fiddler, but the tune goes on. Good 
night, Florence; sweet dreams. And 
give my best wishes to the next lucky 
man! Good night.” 

She, too, had risen, and stood staring 
at me with wide, blank eyes. She let 
me get to the door, then, with a quick 
rush, reached me, and, before I could 
prevent her, dropped on her knees at 
my feet, grasping me about the waist. 

“Wait, Jack, wait!” she panted. 
“Oh, you must wait! Listen, Jack! 

. . I never cared for Harmar; it 
was you all the time—you, and only 
you.” She hid her face against me, 
still holding to me with that frenzied 
clutch, herself rigid. I remembered 
Harmar, that fine figure of a man, 
compared him with myself as I had 
been, callow, conceited, raw from col- 
lege, and laughed. 

“Get up,” I said. 
the game?” 

She leaned back, and turned a 
white face toward mine. “Are you 
blind?” she moaned. “Can’t you see?” 

I was not blind. 

Of the half-hour which followed, I 
have little definite recollection. We 
sat before the fire, holding each other’s 
hands, and using the broken speech 
which comes at moments of deepest 
feeling. There was no great need of 
speech of any kind between us; we 
knew ourselves too well. During that 
summer together at the Harbor we 
had learned many things, lightly, and 
now that the knowledge had been re- 
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vealed to each of us that with the 
other those things so lightly learned 
had come to dwell in heaviness and 
sorrow, there was little left to say. 
Of wild rapture over the discovery 
of enduring love there was none; 
rather we accepted swiftly the inevi- 
table, our love and the shadow which 
lay over it, saying tacitly: “O Rose of 
All the World, thy perfume has de- 
parted, but thy petals with their 
glorious color remain. What if the 
color be red? Thou canst not withhold 
from us the crimson of thy petals,O 
Rose of All the World.” So we sat 
before the fire in the White Room, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and saying 
little, but conscious of all that is 
worth the knowing between man and 
woman. 

At last, when the fire had burned 
down to embers, I asked Florence to 
tell me of Harmar’s death; for of this 
one thing I was sure, that I must stop 
Du Barras’s tongue before it had time 
to do further mischief, and, to that 
end, must find out how much he had 
already told. Slowly and haltingly, 
now in English, now in French, she 
told me the story as the Frenchman 
had told it to her, hiding nothing of 
tortures so horrible that no woman 
should dream, much less hear, of 
them. 

“But I am not guilty of his death,” 
she said finally, “for though he went 
away because I sent him, there was a 
woman on the island whom he grew to 
love more than he loved me. She was 
his wife, Du Barras said, and at the 
last he died for her. Her father, who 
was chief before Harmar came, prom- 
ised to kill her if Harmar didn’t give 
himself up. He sent——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted hurriedly, “I 
know what he sent. Go on.” 

She shuddered, and the pupils of her 
eyes grew black. “He gave himself 
up, and they did to him—what I’ve 
told you. He was half-mad with fever 
at the time, and most of the natives 
had deserted him; they got the idea 
that he was bewitched, or some such 
thing. Ithink he must have been quite 
mad, for he went down to the fire laugh- 
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ing, and talking some nonsense about 
going to his marriage bed, Du Barras 
sai ” 

“What was Du Barras doing all this 
time?’’ I asked. 

“T don’t know. I asked him, and 
he laughed that snarling laugh of his, 
and said: ‘There is no more island now, 
but only a shambles.’ He’s a terrible 
man, Jack; there’s something cold 
about him. But he must have loved 
Harmar well.” 

“Very likely,” I said. I saw that I 
must find the Frenchman soon. 

The pett y fate that rules one’s 
comings and goings was kind to me. 
At the club, whither I repaired after 
leaving Florence, I found Boltby and 
Du Barras, sitting in a corner of the 
grill-room over Scotch-and-soda. The 
grill was closed, and the room was 
deserted, save for Boltby and his 
guest. A belated clicking of balls, 
followed by occasional wrathful re- 
marks, came from the billiard-room, 
marking the progress of a couple of 
midnight devotees of the game, and 
from regions above snatches of late 
revelry and song sifted indefinitely 
down; otherwise, the club was silent, 
and the steps of the bebuttoned minion 
whom I summoned sounded profanely 
loud upon the tiled floor. 

“Been explaining the American 
club system, Boltby?” I asked, as I 
drew up a chair with a noisy scraping 
which wrenched my nerves. “Pardon 
my butting in. What’ll you take, 
M. Du Barras?” 

Boltby looked at me _ curiously. 
“T’ll take the same, since you ask,” 
said he. ‘You look as if you'd been 
seeing spooks, Phelps. Better take a 
small glass of kimmel; it’s an excel- 
lent thing to settle the nerves. Eh, M. 
Du Barras?” 

Du Barras turned his glass, holding 
it toward the light, and looking at it 
reflectively. ‘There is nothing to 
settle the nerves, save sleep and 
death,” he said. “‘The one is difficult 
to woo, and we fear the other when we 
see it. This,” he shook the glass in 
his hand gently, “is the pastime of 
fools, the refuge of the sleepless and 
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the solace of wise men. Is not that 
so, Mr. Phelps?” 

“That includes most of the human 
race,” cut in Boltby. 

“Pardon,” said the Frenchman. 
“It excludes the majority of the human 
race, who are neither wise men nor 
fools, nor yet sleepless, but are beetles 
crawling in a rut, of which the sides 
shut off both danger and escape.” 

“Why don’t the beetles use their 
wings?” asked Boltby. 

“They’ve forgotten that they had 
them,’’ I said. 

“Pardon again,” said Du Barras. 
“They were never aware of their pos- 
session.” 

Boltby laughed and rose. “I'll 
leave the field to you two cynics,”’ he 
said. “Excuse me for ten minutes; 
I’ve a letter to write. Look after M. 
Du Barras, will you, Phelps?” He 
departed in the direction of the read- 
ing-room, and there was silence for a 
moment. 

“Don’t you think that was rather 
a nasty thing to tell a woman?” I 
asked then. Du Barras continued to 
turn the glass in his hands; they were 
fine hands, wonderfully well shaped, 
yet strong. Suddenly he looked up. 

“You are a brave man, Mr. Phelps,” 
he said. “I have killed a man for a 
less insulting speech than that.” 

“We're not in the Indies,” I re- 
turned. ‘You can spare me the he- 
roics. Why did you tell Miss Burton 
about Harmar? We don’t do that sort 
of thing here.” 

He continued to look at me, and his 
gaze did not waver. “I do not under- 
stand your Anglo-Saxon emotions,” 
he said, “but that woman killed my 
friend Harmar as surely as if she had 
knifed him. It is good that she 
should suffer.” He reached into the 
inside pockets of his coat, and pulled 
out a square of cardboard, which he 
extended toward me. “Look! I found 
this on Harmar’s body when they had 
finished with him.” 

I took the card. It was charred at 
the edges, and warped, but there was 
enough of it left to let one distinguish 
the little photograph which was 
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asted on it. The photograph was of 

lorence Burton, taken years before, 
when she was in the first blush of her 
beauty. There was something pa- 
thetic, as well as grotesque, aside 
from associations, in the little picture 
with its bygone fashions and the 
young girl smiling out with no hint 
of latent things. I turned its- face 
down on my knee. 

“Then he loved her all the time?’’ I 
asked. 

Du Barras inclined hishead. ‘That 
is why he went laughing to his death,” 
he said. “He was weary and sick unto 
that death because of her. He went 
down to meet it like a bridegroom go- 
ing to his bride, and as gladly.” 

“Then he was not mad with fever?’ 

“He was as sane as you or I.” 

“You didn’t show her the photo- 
graph?’ I said after a pause. 

“I would not give her the satisfac- 
tion,” he replied. ‘I let her think he 
died for the sake of the other woman. 
It is good that she should suffer,” he 
repeated, “she who drove my friend 
Harmar to an evil death.” 

“You missed your mark,” I said. 
“The only satisfaction she has is in 
thinking that he forgot his love for her.” 

The Frenchman’s face darkened. 
“Give me the photograph!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No,” I answered. “It goes where 
Harmar went.”’ I scratched a match 
and set the card aflame; it burned as 
things do which have felt the flame be- 
fore. 

“Dust and ashes,” said Du Barras, 
as he watched it shrivel. ‘Dust and 
ashes. Harmar is gone, and the photo- 
graph is gone; what endures? Am I 
to congratulate you, monsieur?”’ 

“As you please,” I replied. 

“Then I shall not congratulate you 
—too much,” he said. He leaned for- 
ward. ‘Listen, my friend; I am going 
to tell you something. As I have said, 
I do not understand your Anglo-Saxon 
emotions, but you and I are of a kind. 
Harmar was different. He was a bet- 
ter man than either of us, but he was 
a fool. At times, mostly at sunset, 
when the long light came through the 





trees and the island was so beautiful 
that one feared to be alive, he would 
go away by himseif and sit on a hill 
where he could look out over the water 
and take out that photograph and talk 
to it. For hours at a time he would sit 
like that and talk to it, and when he 
came back to the village his face was 
that of a man who, living in hell, has 
seen heaven. Yes, his face was that 
of a dead man who must live on in hell. 
Even I, who fear neither man nor devil, 
and who loved him, was afraid of him 
at such times, for he had seen what I 
could not see; and as for the natives, 
they said that his god was a terrible 
god, and they shrank from him. They 
shrank from him, all but the woman 
who loved him and who understood. 
The fools! They paid for their folly.”’ 
He poured out three fingers of whisky 
and laughed into the glass. “ Yes, they 
paid; all that they had in the world 
they paid to me for Harmar’s life.” He 
laughed again, reached into his pocket 
and brought out the dead hand. “My 
friend, I am going to make you a pres- 


& 
“| LAY MY LUTE BESIDE THY DOOR” 


VW Hat was it Colin gave to thee?— 
A blossom from the hawthorn-tree? 
A flower of song is all I own, 
A little dreamland rose, half-blown. 

Oh, deck thy tresses, I implore— 

I lay my lute beside thy door! 


What was it Damon sent to thee?— 
A gleaming pearl from Eastern sea? 

A gem of song is all I own, 

A tiny, glistening, tear-stained stone. 
Oh, wear it—’twill my peace restore— 
I lay my lute beside thy door! 


What was it Lubin brought to thee?— 
A falcon from the dewy lea? 

A bird of song is all I own, 

And to thy heart it now has flown. 
Oh, cage it, let it roam no more— 
I lay my lute beside thy door! 


HARMAR 
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ent. It has been with me since Har- 
mar died; now it must pass to you. 
You will accept it?” 

“TI will accept it,’ I answered, and 
took up the hand. 

“Good. When you are weary of the 
little song that love plays for men like 
you and me, come to me or send me 
the hand. Then I will tell you a story 
and we two will go forth on a search to- 
gether. There are still things to be 
done by us. Do you understand?” 

“TI do not understand, but I will 
come,’ I said, ‘“‘ when that time comes.”’ 

“Again, good. The time will come.” 

We fell silent. Suddenly the big 
clock upstairs chimed the quarters and 
then struck twice dully, heavily. A 
moment later we heard Boltby de- 
scending the marble stairs from the 
reading-room. The Frenchman tapped 
me on the arm, and in his voice was 
the strange yearning that is the rare 
expression of love passing the love of 
woman. 

“And Harmar?” he said. 

I did not care to think of Harmar. 
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Wt wondrous things they advertise 
To do for mortal man! 

They furnish artificial eyes 
On the instalment plan; 

They grow new hair upon your dome, 
Remove it from your lip, 

And give your nose that came from Rome 
A perfect Grecian tip. 


The mole that makes its victim shun 
The low-necked evening waist 
They charm away, enabling one 
To show her shoulders chaste; 
The bulging ears by Nature cast 
From sugar-scoop designs, 
When trimmed and trussed, attain at last 
To purely classic lines. 


They clarify the sallow skin 
Until the blushes show, 
Or tuck a dimple in your chin, 
At rates extremely low. 
Of slender figures carved from stout, 
Or bandy legs made straight, 
Or wrinkles wholly put to rout, 
The list is adequate. 


But what we really need is not 
To make short people tall, 

Nor cures for moth and freckle-spot 
Within the reach of all. 

For some smooth genius yet to come 
An opening still remains: 

To fill the cranial vacuum } 
With well-assorted brains. 


FRANK Roe BATCHELDER. 
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HE PARSON—Have you ever realized how difficult it is for a rich man to 
enter heaven? 

THe Macnate—Yes, but it doesn’t worry me a particle. 

in my wife’s name. 


All my money is 
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Par Jacques Normand 


sireux d’étendre leurs belles 

relations, les jeunes époux 
Fréminet ne furent pas médiocrement 
flattés quand, vers la fin d’aoft, ils re- 
gurent du baron et de la baronne de 
Précorbin une invitation & venir passer 
quarante-huit heures chez eux, & 1’oc- 
casion de l’ouverture de la chasse. 

Chasseur, le petit Fréminet ne 1’était 
guére. Ses exploits en cette matiére se 
bornaient & quelques coups de fusil de-ci 
de-la, et sans grand succés. 

D’ailleurs, le général baron de Pré- 
corbin avait été son grand chef aux 
derniéres manceuvres. Cette invita- 
tion prenait donc & ses yeux l’appar- 
ence d’un ordre supérieur. 

Pas commode, le général. Parler 
bref, moustaches raides, cocardier fini. 
Mais cette rudesse ne tenait pas devant 
la baronne. Pas commode non plus, 
cette grande femme séche, noire, os- 
seuse, & moustaches, véritable cheval 
de bataille. 

La veille du départ, une seule ques- 
tion restait pendante, question grave: 
emménerait-on ou n’emménerait-on 
pas Tom? 

Tom était un grand chien marron, 
croisé pointer et Saint-Germain, d’un 
modéle superbe, supérieur comme nez, 
mais d’éducation cynégétique plus 
qu’incompléte. Un de ces chiens & effet 
qu’on admire avant une chasse, qu’on 
rosse pendant et qu’on vend aprés. 
Bon garcon d’ailleurs, sociable, cares- 
sant, affectueux—trop  affectueux 
méme—car il témoignait & Fréminet une 
tendresse telle qu'il en devenait insup- 
portable, ne le quittant pas d’une sec- 
onde, toujours dans se jambes, hurlant 
et gémissant dés qu'il n’était plus 1a. 
Pour éviter ces concerts agagants, Fré- 
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M ARIES depuis peu de mois, dé- 


minet avait dai laisser Tom pénétrer 
dans son intimité. Il avait ses entrées 
au salon, & la salle & manger; il cou- 
chait dams une piéce voisine de la 
chambre de son maitre. Peu & peu, il 
était devenu chien d’appartement, 
choyé, caressé, engraissant déja de 
facgon inquiétante. 

— Emmener Tom! mais tu n’y songes 
pas, ma chérie! disait Fréminet. Dans 
ces grandes chasses-la, un chien est plus 
nuisible qu’utile. Coureur comme il 
est, Tom ferait filer les. perdreaux & un 
kilométre. Non! non! je ne l’emmé- 
nerai pas! 

— Un si beau chien! ripostait Mme 
Fréminet; tout le monde l’admirerait, 
te l’envierait! Voyons, mon: ami! 
Avoir un chien de chasse superbe... et 
le laisser chez soi! C’est insensé! 

— Et ot le mettrons-nous, s’il te 
plait, quand nous serons & Précorbin? 
Tu ne t’imagines pas qu’on le laissera 
entrer au salon? La générale a hor- 
reur des animaux et le général ne jure 
que par elle. Il faudra enfermer Tom 
au chenil, avec les autres chiens... Tu 
vois ga d'ici: Tom au chenil, avec 
d’autres chiens! 

— Pourquoi pas? 

— Et moi? Comment fera-t-il pour 
se passer de moi? Faudra-t-il que j’y 
aille aussi, au chenil, pour lui tenir 
compagnie?... Non! je n’emménerai 
pas Tom! 

— Mais, mon ami, ce qui l’exaspére, 
cette pauvre béte, c’est d’étre seul. 
Dans le chenil, il y aura d’autres chiens. 
Il sera en société. Il aura vite fait 
connaissance. 

— Non! Tom nous causerait mille 
ennuis. II nous rendrait ridicules, gro- 
tesques... Ce serait une jolie entrée 
dans le monde! 
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— Je ne me soucie pas d’aller m’a- 
muser, moi, dant que cette pauvre 
béte restera ici seule & s’ennuyer! Je 
n’irai plutét pas! 

— Tu es folle! 

— Et toi égoiste!... 

— Germaine! 

— Tu veux me faire de la peine! 

— Germaine! 

— Emmiéne-le donc, ce bon Tom!.,, 
Vois! il nous regarde! il nous com- 
prend! 

En effet, assis sur son derriére, in- 
trigué par les éclats de voix et les 
gestes, Tom _  regardait, - écoutait... 
Chaque fois que son nom était pro- 
noncé, sa fine queue s’agitait d’un 
mouvement oscillatoire, raclant le tapis 
comme une brosse & enlever les miettes. 

— Non! non! je ne l’emménerai pas; 
c’est mon dernier mot! 

Le dernier mot des hommes n’est 
souvent que l’avant-dernier, quand une 
femme se méle de substituer l’un & 
l’autre, car le lendemain, les deux 
jeunes gens, irréprochablement mis, 
montaient dans le train & destination 
de Beaugency... avec Tom. 

Ainsi que de coutume, le général 
baron de Précorbin avait invité les 
chAatelains de son voisinage immédiat, 
cing ou six au plus, mais tireurs de 

remier ordre. L/’arrivée des petits 

réminet était attendue avec une cu- 
riosité ot ne se mélait, d’ailleurs, au- 
cune sympathie. 

Quand ils apparurent vers les cing 
heures du soir, dans le landau qui 
avait été les chercher & la gare, la 
société solognote s’empressa sur le 
perron. 

Sitét la voiture arrétée: 

— Ah! vous avez amené un chien? 
fit la grosse voix du général. 

Fréminet rougit jusqu’aux oreilles. 

— Sage, au moins? Ne court pas? 
insista la terrible voix. 

— Non, mon général. 

— Nous verrons ga demain... 

D’un bond, ennuyé de son immobi- 
lité prolongée, sans attendre méme que 
la portiére fat ouverte, Tom venait de 
bondir hors de la voiture, juste aux 
pieds de la générale. Elle se recula, 
pincée, écartant sa robe. 
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— Tom!... Tom!... veux-tu _ bien... 
criaient & la fois les deux petits Fré- 
minet, debout dans le landau, rouges 
comme des pivoines. 

Heureux de se trouver en si brillante 
compagnie, libre de toute contrainte, 
Tom voulut manifester sa joie & la 
maniére ordinaire des chiens. La robe 
de la générale lui parut sans doute de 
saveur particuliére, il la flaira en 
amateur, et... 

Fréminet, s’élangant de la voiture, 
le saisit au collier et put éviter cette 
insulte & l’armée. 

Autoritaire et foudroyant, le regard 
de la générale s’était tourné vers son 
— Au chenil, cette béte! au chenil! 

Un domestique s’avanga et prit Tom 
par la laisse. 

— Avec les autres chiens, s’il vous 
plait! balbutia Mme Fréminet. 

— Des chiens? Nous n’en avons 
pas, chére madame, fit le général. Ma 
femme les a en horreur... D’ailleurs, 
seule, la béte n’en sera que mieux... 

Entrainé par le domestique vers les 
communs, Tom opposait une résist- 
ance énergique. Les pattes arc-bou- 
tées, le cou gonflé par le collier, les 
yeux hors de la téte et désespérément 
attachés sur son maitre, il avait l’air 
d’une victime menée & |’abattoir. II 
disparut cependant, tandis que les 
petits Fréminet, ahuris par cette ar- 
rivée ridicule, étaient cérémonieuse- 
ment présentés aux hétes du cha- 
teau. ’ 


A peine dans la chambre destinée 
au ménage, au rez-de-chaussée, Frémi- 
net éclata: 

— Je te l’avais bien dit. Nous al- 
lons avoir tous les ennuis du monde avec 
Tom!... 

— Mais... mon ami... 

— Cette arrivée! Nous avons été 
grotesques. 

— Bah! maintenant... 

— Maintenant? T’imagines-tu que 
tout est fini? Seul, dans ce chenil, il 
va hurler comme un diable! 

— Non! non! Il va dormir toute la 
nuit. 

Une cloche se mit & tinter avec une 

















voix enrouée. Fréminet regarda la pen- 
dule: 

— Sept heures un quart! Un quart 
d’heure pour nous habiller!... au galop! 
au galop! 


Ils furent préts & la fin du second 
coup de cloche. On les attendait pour 
se mettre & table. La robe de la 
petite Fréminet devint le point de 
mire des regards des dames. Un 
observateur attentif efit remarqué que, 
par derriére, elle était agrafée de trav- 
ers. De méme, la cravate blanche de 
Fréminet était chiffonnée. 


Le diner, composé de plats solides, 
se passa sans encombre. On parla 
chasse, naturellement. Les petits Fré- 
minet furent silencieux et sympathi- 
ques, et arrivaient presque a oublier 
Tom, quand, au dessert, pendant un 
moment de silence, un hurlement 
plaintif, prolongé, s’éleva dans la nuit 
et entra par les fenétres ouvertes. 

— Ah! ah! il parait que votre béte 
ne se plait pas & Précorbin? fit la ter- 
rible voix du général. 

— J’espére' pour nos nerfs que cette 
musique ne va pas continuer, glapit la 
générale. 

Un second hurlement s’éleva, plus 
long, plus désolé que le premier. 

Fréminet s’était dressé. 

— Si vous permettez, général, je 
vais aller... 

— Non! non! laissez le brailler un 
peu... Il s’y fera. Il ne faut jamais cé- 
der, voyez-vous... Ainsi, moi, quand 
j'ai décidé une chose... 

La générale se leva, coupant la pa- 
role & son mari. passa au salon. 
Le cceur battant, l’oreille tendue du 
cété du chenil, comprenant & peine ce 
qui se disait autour d’eux, M. et Mme 
Fréminet étaient au supplice. IIs re- 
doutaient un nouveau hurlement. Par 
bonheur, il n’en fut rien. On se dit 


bonsoir & dix heures et demie, heure 
militaire. II fallait se préparer, par une 
bienfaisante nuit de sommeil, aux fa- 
tigues du lendemain. 

Dans leurs lits jumeaux, les jeunes 
Fréminet sont rassurés. 
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— Bonne nuit, chérie! 
Fréminet. 

— Bonne nuit! susurre la jeune 
femme. 

Et ils se sont tranquillement en- 
dormis. 

Tout & coup, d’un mouvement, ils se 
dressent l’un et l’autre sur leur séant, 
terrifiés. Il leur semble entendre le 
méme hurlement, plaintif et déses- 
péré, le hurlement de Tom... Non! ils 
ne se trompent pas! C’est bien lui! 
Seulement, cette fois, la voix est moins 
lointaine. Elle semble trés prés d’eux. 

— L’animal! il va réveiller toute la 
maison!... s’écrie Fréminet. 

— Il s’est donc échappé du chenil? 
interroge Mme Fréminet. 

— On le dirait contre nos fenétres. 

— Il nous aura sentis! Pauvre béte! 

D’un bond, Fréminet saute de son 
lit, court & la fenétre, l’ouvre... Une 
masse marron pénétre comme une 
trombe, manquant presque de le ren- 
verser... C’est Tom, essoufflé, ahuri, 
la langue pendante, une corde rompue 
& son collier, poussant de petits 
gémissements de satisfaction. 

— Veux-tu te taire? Veux-tu te 
taire! 

Ah! bien oui! Est-ce qu’il comprend 
les convenances mondaines, le brave 
chien? Il a retrouvé ses maitres; il les 
sent, il les tient, il les léche, il saute 
sur les deux lits jumeaux... 

— Gardons-la donc, la pauvre béte, 
conseille la petite Fréminet. Elle cou- 
chera sur le tapis, bien tranquille. De- . 
main matin, & la premiére heure, tu 
iras la promener dans le parc... 

— Mais si on se doute? Si la terri- 
ble générale pense qu’un chien a passé 
la nuit dans son chateay, a dormi sur 
une de ses carpettes? 

—Eh bien, nous nierons obstiné- 
ment. 

Pendant ce conciliabule, Tom, fati- 
gué et rassuré tout ensemble, avait 
cessé sa course folle & travers la piéce. 
Il avait flairé une descente de lit et 
tournait en rond au-dessus, la téte dans 
la direction de la queue pour se mettre 
a dormir. 

— Oui! va! couche-toi, mon ami! 
fit la petite Fréminet, tendrement. 


murmure 
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Fréminet ne chercha pas & protester. 
Il,se contenta de murmurer: 

— Et il faudra que je me léve de- 
main matin & cing heures... pour cette 
maudite béte! 


Le lendemain, au bout d’une heure 
de promenade avec Tom, Fréminet s’en 
retournait vers le chateau, quand, au 
coin d’un taillis, il se trouva nez & nez 
avec le général. 

— Déja levé? Bravo! habitude de 
régiment!... J’aime ga! 

Puis, avisant Tom: 

— Il me semble qu'il a braillé encore 
un peu hier au soir, hein? 

Tom, remuant la queue, s’approchait 
avec politesse du général. Celui-ci, en 
le caressant: 

— Modéle superbe!... Nous verrons 
tout & l’heure comment ¢a chasse... 

Sit6t aprés le déjeuner, on partit. 

Il faisait un temps d’ouverture idéal. 
Pas de vent, un soleil discret. Une 
fois sortis du parc, les chasseurs se 
mirent en ligne, un rabatteur entre 
chaque fusil, les gardes aux deux ailes. 
Comme seul “‘chasseur & chien,” Fré- 
minet avait été placé au centre, & cété 
du général. 

— En avant! cria celui-ci de sa voix 
de commandement. 

Et la longue ligne s’ébranla. 

Les premiers coups de fusil, assez 
lointains, n’émurent pas Tom. II se 
contenta de regarder, de dresser les 
oreilles et reprit tranquillement sa 
quéte devant Fréminet. Mais, peu 
d’instants aprés, comme on entrait 
dans une vigne, une formidable com- 
pagnie de perdreaux se leva brusque- 
ment, &a dix métres... Brrroul... — 

Le général et Fréminet lachérent 
chacun leurs deux coups. Un per- 
dreau tomba sous le plomb du général: 
rien ne tomba sous celui de Fréminet. 
Quant & Tom, devant cette quantité 
inusitée de volatiles, il resta d’abord 
stupéfait, cloué sur place; puis, tout 
d’un coup, excité, affolé, perdant le 
sentiment de l’obéissance, des conve- 
nances méme, il se mit & courir a 
travers la vigne. A ce bruit, une, 
deux, trois compagnies de perdreaux 
s’envolérent; deux liévres filérent par 
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les cétés... 
l’enceinte. 

— Toml... Tomi... icil.. Veux-tu 
bien!... hurlait désespérément Frémi- 
net. 

Le général un “sacrebleu!’’ 
significatif. Quant & l’autre voisin de 
Fréminet, un grand sec & moustaches, 
il grogna entre ses dents, mais assez 
haut pour étre entendu: 

— Quand on a une béte pareille, on 
la laisse au chenil! 

Au chenil! il n’efit pas demandé 
mieux, le pauvre Fréminet! II se con- 
tenta de s’excuser de son mieux: 

— Je ne sais pas ce qu'il a aujour- 
d’hui... c’est la premiére fois qu’il me 
fait ca. 

Dés que Tom fut revenu auprés de 
lui, il lui donna d’abord une forte raclée, 
puis le mit & la laisse et le confia & son 
porte-carnier pendant la durée de la 
chasse. Celle-ci fut trés fructueuse 
pour tout le monde, excepté pour Fré- 
minet. Quant & Tom, il avait, a la fin 
de la journée, presque détaché du tronc 
le bras du malheureux porte-carnier. 
Le soir, en rentrant au chateau, la béte 
était morte de fatigue et se laissa 
mettre au chenil sans protester. 


Tout le gibier avait vidé 


—Eh bien, comment cela s’est-il 
passé? demanda Mme Fréminet & son 
mari, une fois qu’ils furent seuls dans 
leur chambre pour s’habiller avant le 
diner. 

Il lui raconta l’attitude déplorable 
de Tom, l’obligation ov il s’était trouvé, 
lui, Fréminet, de l’attacher pendant 
toute-la journée. 

— Vois-tu, j’ai été grotesque...gro- 
tesque...et par ta faute! T’entéter a 
vouloir l’emmener quand méme 

— J’avais cru... , 

— Tu avais cru!... Tu avais crul... 
Enfin! Habillons-nous... nous n’avons 
que le temps! 

Comme la veille, ils arrivérent les 
derniers au salon. Le diner fut bruyant. 
Les péripéties diverses de la journée 
alimentérent la conversation. On eut 
la délicatesse de ne pas faire allusion 
aux escapades de Tom; mais il était 
définitivement jugé. 

On se sépara de bonne heure. 














— A demain! dit le général aux pe- 
tits Fréminet. Du reste, nous serons 
tous 1& au moment de votre départ. 

Et il ajouta en riant: 

— Quant & votre béte, elle en a sa 
“claque.” Pas de danger qu’elle nous 
fasse de la musique ce soir... 

M. et Mme Fréminet ne dormaient 
pas depuis un quart d’heure, quand le 
fatal hurlement s’éleva dans»la nuit, 
plus long, plus plaintif que la veille. 

— Encore lui! 

— Ca vient du chenil, cette fois! 

— Il va venir ici comme hier! 

—Pense pas. Trop fatigué pour 
franchir le mur. 

— Il va réveiller tout le monde! 

— Nous ne pouvons pas le laisser 
brailler comme gal... 

— Que faire? 

— Va le chercher et améne-lel... 

— Que j’aille?... 

— Oui!l... 

Les hurlements se multipliaient, dé- 
solés, fendant l’Ame, irritant les nerfs. 

— Mais va! va donc!... sinon, nous 
sommes perdus. 

— La canaille, murmurait Fréminet, 
tout en enfilant son pantalon... La 
canaille! 

Il ouvrit avec précaution la fenétre, 
sauta & terre, disparut dans la nuit. 
Soudain, les aboiements de Tom chan- 
gérent de nature: de lamentables, ils 
devinrent joyeux. II fallait toujours 


TOM 
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qu'il manifestat, le misérable, de fagon 
ou d’autre!... Puis, un long silence, et 
enfin le mari parut days |’encadre- 
ment de la fenétre—avec Tom... les 
pattes en l’air, dans ses bras, comme un 





— Il est si éreinté qu'il ne peut faire 
un pas... j'ai da le porter. 


— Pauvre chéri! murmura Mme Fré- * © 


minet. 


Le lendemain matin tout le monde 
assistait au départ des Parisiens, 
Comme & |’arrivée, on était groupé sur 
le perron. 

La voiture tournait, venait se placer 
devant le perron. 

— L’omnibus? dit le général; j’avais 
commandé le landau! 

La voix séche de la générale s’éleva: 

— J'ai fait changer les ordres... Des 
provisions & rapporter de Beaugency. 

Le général ne répliqua pas. 

Les Fréminet montérent en voiture. 
Péniblement, laborieusement, s’aidant 
du marchepied sur lequel ses pattes 
glissaient, Tom y grimpa & son tour. 

— Eh bien, dit le général, elle s’y 
est faite au chenil, votre béte! Je vous 
le disais bien!... 

Puis, tout bas, & Fréminet, en lui 
donnant l’ultime poignée de main: 

— Voyez-vous, mon cher, les chiens, 
c’est comme les femmes: il ne faut 
jamais leur céder! 


THE USUAL THING 


66 HE has more money than he knows what to do with.” 
“Oh, well, he’ll soon find out what he doesn’t know.” 


e 


HARD ON THE CHAUFFEUR 


B gg ini consider a horse and carriage much safer than an automobile. 
Jumpuppe—Of course. The horse and carriage have at least the benefit 


of the intelligence of the horse in guiding it. 
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TO IRIS 


D°? you remember long ago 

When you were a Sacred Cat, 
And the warm stone bench where with guds a-row 

In the pillared hali you sat? 

And the basin where the lotos lay 

(No leaf stirred in the sun) 
And you slept content from day to day 

Nor knew when the day was done? 


And there were garlanded sunburnt girls 
Who minced you delicate meat; 

And incense arose in languorous curls 
Somewhere in the shimmering heat. 

And often they tossed you a golden ball 
To tempt you to take your sport; 

But mostly you slept in the pillared hall 
Where the sun slanted in from the court. 


Sacred to Pasht you slept in the sun 
While the brown girls bent to see; 
Or you stretched your lithe limbs one by one 
And yawned with majesty. 
When they clipped your unworn claws in the dream 
You scarce deigned break for that; 
In your indolent eyes lurked the topaz gleam 
Of another kind of cat. 


Yes, these were the eyes and the sleepy grace 
And the sleek, disdainful mien, 
And the far-off glint of the tiger race, 
And the nearby hint of the queen. 
Sacred to Pasht in the sun 7 slept 
In weary majesty ; 
Do you remember when once you leapt 
At night from the jungle-tree? 
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AN EXPERT 


66 \ X THY, yes, he has a genius for philanthropy.” 
“A genius for philanthropy?” 
“Yes; he can make a little money go a great way and talk a great d 


ALGERNON TASSIN. 














A RESCUE 


BY PETER 


By Mary Moore 


66 HIS number,” said the Pa- 
triarch, laying down his 
magazine, ‘contains a 
most interesting account of radium.” 

“Who is he?” inquired Aunt Jane, 
looking up from her work with in- 
terest. “I don’t think I ever heard 
of him.” 

The Patriarch glanced helplessly 
over at the hammock, where a pair of 
heels at one end, and a pair of ele- 
vated elbows and a haze of blue smoke 
at the other, indicated the presence of 
Peter the Ally. 

“She means, what are Pericles,” 
said this worthy in response to the 
Patriarch’s signal of distress. 

“Why, Peter,” cried Aunt Jane 
indignantly, “I don’t at all! Pericles 
was a man, of course. I suppose I 
know what questions I want to ask.” 

“Undoubtedly,”” said Peter gravely, 
“and thereby prove your superiority 
over us in our uncertainty as to fit- 
ting answers.” 

“Radium,” said the Patriarch, re- 
covering himself, “is a very uncertain 
quantity, and hardly worth your 
while bothering about, I should think.” 

(Am I not making the Patriarch a 
subtle strategist ?) 

“Oh, well,” said Aunt Jane placidly, 
“af he isn’t respectable, of course, I 
sha’n’t inquire any further.” 

And as the subject was thus dis- 
posed of, the banging of the screen 
door announced the arrival of Daphne, 
who came sauntering along in search 
of some entertainment that would 
divert her mind from the fact that 
luncheon was still a quarter of an 
hour distant. Making her way leisurely 
to a shady corner, her eye was at- 
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tracted by a vase of flowers standing 
on the small wicker table at Aunt 
Jane’s elbow. 

“Now, aren’t those stunning!” she 
exclaimed, sniffing them critically. 
“A tribute to me, I suppose, from 
some of the hangers-on?” 

“Mr. Ambler sent them to me,” 
said her aunt, with a little embar- 
rassed cough. 

Daphne withdrew her nose from 
their vicinity with the abruptness of 
one who has been located by a hornet. 

“Observe,” said Peter, peering at 
her over the edge of the hammock, 
“the wonders of hypnotic suggestion. 
By the mere mention of a name, a 
vaseful of perfumed roses is become as 
the outskirts of a glue factory in 
Daphne’s nostriis.”’ 

“Pish, tush, and then again pshaw,” 
said that young lady from the vine- 
wreathed railing where she had re- 
treated. “This thing of propitiating 
the relatives while rushing the girl 
is a device that was transparent in the 
Stone Age, and is fittingly employed 
by such persons as Afmbler.” 

“Now, Daphne, you really can’t 
speak of him as a person. He goes to 
the Episcopal church and comes of a 
large family of doctors, and there’s not 
a dentist among them,” said Aunt 
Jane, comparing him mentally with 
the obnoxious radium. 

“He’s an abandoned old Jabber- 
wocky,” returned her niece vehe- 
mently, ‘“‘ besides which he is suffering 
from a fatty degeneration of the in- 
tellect.” 

“You are deluded by his calm,” 
said the Patriarch. “Personally I am 
quite confident that some day he will 
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revolt, and there will be an outburst 
similar to the one that distinguished 
the career of a certain Siberian monk 
of doubtful antecedents.” 

“He who had that extraordinary 
affair with the mother superior?’ 
queried Peter. 

“The same.” 

“Well, I feel very much encouraged 
to hear you say that,” said Daphne. 
“Some day he may become reckless 
enough even to 

“ Plan a little burglary 
Or forge a little cheque.” 

Aunt Jane looked at her niece and 
dropped her work. 

“Well, Daphne,” she said coldly, 
“I think you must mean that as a 
joke.” 

Daphne beamed at her delightedly. 

“O Relative,” she said, ““O revered 
Relative, there are many reasons why 
I cherish you exceedingly, but. most of 
all because of your extraordinary sense 
of humor.” 

“In that regard she might be cited 
as rivaling Amber,” added Peter, 
“for I note that the most poignantly 
mn things are as Maeterlinck to 

m.”’ 

“How true that is, O peerless 
Peter,” rejoined Daphne eagerly. 
“He’s just like a deaf cat—you have 
to jump up and down and wave your 
arms in front of him in order to 
attract his attention to jokes at all.” 

“‘ However,”’ said the Patriarch, push- 
ing his glasses up on his forehead, “ that, 
though a reason, is not a sufficiently 
good one for Daphne’s reviling him so 
constantly when he has shown her so 
many kindnesses. She seems imbued 
with the idea that all bachelors past 
forty are unfitted for any society save 
that of spoonvittlers. Though 1 must 
own,” he added, ‘‘that his association 
with her seems foolish.” 

“Well, the extremely banal coinci- 
dence of his being both old and a fool 
is no excuse for his exaggerating the 
proverb in that way,” replied his 
daughter tartly. 

Peter, having knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, immediately filled and lit it 
again. 
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“TI can’t imagine, though,” he said, 
withdrawing his fingers from the hot 
bowl apparently as unscathed as any 
of the three Biblical gentlemen of fur- 
nace fame, “I can’t imagine why you 
should be so virulent in your attacks 
on this worthy man, Daphne!” 

“If you think I lack justification,” 
retorted that lady, with spirit, “I will 
immediately undeceive you. To begin 
with, it is preposterous that I should 
be expected to entertain the slightest 
regard for anyone whose name is such 
a perfect definition of his mental proc- 
esses, his gait and his love-making. 
Added to that, he flaps his feet when 
he walks and he has an anxious nose 
which I am convinced indicates the 
sort of disposition that insists on show- 
ing the children how to operate the 
fireworks.”’ 

Daphne swallowed hard, with a little 
accompanying duck of the head, took 
a long breath and paused eloquently 
with her mouth open. 

‘““My suspense and anxiety are such 
as to draw me to a sitting posture,” 
said Peter, bringing his heels down by 
the terrier’s head with a thump that 
made him jump with surprise. “Tell 
me, O rigorous one, are there any more 
freckles on the fair complexion of his 
name?”’ 

“The worst of all—he eats apples.” 

“Surely—”’ began the Patriarch in 
some surprise. 

“‘ And chomps,”’ continued his daugh- 
ter inexorably. 

Peter bowed his head. 

“Enough,” he said wanly, raising an 
arresting hand. ‘‘A combined course 
of Dr. Runyon and Madam Bale 
couldn’t eradicate that blemish.” 

“My child,” said the Patriarch, with 
conviction, “‘ your proper place is in the 
halls of Congress.”’ 

“Although very young, I am gifted 
with rare powers,”’ said his child, with 
simple modesty. ‘“‘And, what is more 
to the point, I am of an extremely 
philanthropic temperament; therefore 
I purpose to free you all, and incident- 
ally myself, from this infliction, who, 
now I come to think of it, must have 
been raised in Egypt, so nearly does he 
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resemble any or all of the seven 


“Oh, I’m sure that’s not so,” said 
Aunt Jane, shaking her head decid- 
edly. ‘‘He was raised in Iowa, and 
he can’t bear Jews.” 

Peter looked at her in surprised ad- 
miration. 

“Do you know,” he said, turning to 
the Patriarch, “I think Aunt Jane 
would make a successful writer of de- 
tective stories, she has such a talent 
for the unexpected twist. However, 
to continue this topic, I should like the 
magnet which draws both the house- 
hold and the foreign particles to ex- 
plain why she considers that we need 
to be freed from this yoke.’”’ And 
Peter, whose susceptibility to this same 
magnetic influence was notorious, 
brought himself to his feet. 

“Well, I have never observed that 
you were bowed down beneath it,” said 
Daphne, with stabbing sarcasm. ‘‘ You 
make good your escape whenever he 
approaches, but he pursues the poor 
Patriarch with childish tales of his ob- 
scure and unworthy financial deals, and 
poor Aunt Jane excites the liveliest 
pity in her plight, for he is evidently 
impressed with the great advantage of 
having her for a confederate. I am 
constantly running across them in some 
spot hopelessly immune from interrup- 
tion, where he evidently holds her in 
loathsome bondage while he pours out 
his hopes and fears concerning me. 
Dear one,” turning to her aunt, “why 
do you allow him to babble on? Why 
not choke him neatly at the start?” 

“There’s a certain Machiavellian 
subtleness about our Daphne’s meth- 
ods that compels admiration,” ob- 
served Peter, to which the Patriarch 
assented, and Aunt Jane opined that a 
course of solid reading would be more 
beneficial than so much empty talk as 
a morning’s occupation. 

Whereupon the butler appeared in 
the doorway and murmured obscurely, 
and Peter, having assumed that there 
would not be huckleberries in any 
shape, form or pie, consented to grace 
the board. The leafy piazza was left 
to the occupancy of the terrier, estab- 
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lished for a nap in the Patriarch’s chair, 
and a bluejay pondering over what he 
had heard as he balanced himself on 
the hammock swaying in diminuendo 
from Peter’s departure. 


The mission clock in the hall chimed 
half-past four, and Peter, in white flan- 
nels, strolled out on the piazza with a 
“‘ just-something-light ’’-looking book in 
his hand. He paused on the edge of 
the steps long enough to reassure him- 
self of the presence of his pipe before 
he vanished across the lawn. 

Anyone at the back of the house 
might, at this juncture, have heard 
Daphne from an upper window be- 
seeching Mandy to “come and button 
her up,” and a few minutes later, 
Mandy having apparently complied, 
she made her appearance on the piazza 
with much clicking and f ; 

Daphne was blessed with what Peter 
was wont to call “moiré”’ brown hair, 
and she was just the one to know that a 
certain glowing shade of mauve chiffon 
combined with écru lace (how would 
you ever guess that it was a woman 
writing this story?) was the thing to 
set it off. 

“This gown is entirely too good for 
afternoon wear,’’ she thought to her- 
self, ‘but even if you are forced to a 
disagreeable duty there is no use in 
accentuating the anguish by looking 
the part.” 

She was at the moment surveying 
the hammock with an eye for effective 
attitudes, for Daphne had mastered 
that art—how difficult, you, my sisters, 
know—of reclining gracefully on a di- 
van, even a broad one; and so it must 
follow, as the strike the union, that she 
could look well in a hammock. She 
finally decided that it would crush her 
gown, and that the veranda was a poor 
place anyway, because of the windows 
opening on to it. 

She had decided on that afternoon 
for the final extermination of Mr. Am- 
bler, and, although she had made no 
secret of her intention that morning, 
still she wanted no witnesses, more 
especially not Peter. 

After a few minutes’ meditation she 
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went into the hotise and reappeared 
shortly with a flat wicker basket and a 
pair of shears. 

“Aunt Jane would be revolted at 
the sight of me cutting flowers with her 
scissors,” she mused, “but it’s very 
picturesque to gather white roses in a 
lavender gown, and a man would never 
know that this is neither the costume 
nor the time of day for doing garden- 
ing. Yet on second thoughts, and in 
consideration of Aunt Jane’s feelings 
and the frock, I will just empty a couple 
of vases in this basket, which will pro- 
duce the same happy effect, and I'll 
just carry the scissors along to lend 
vraisemblance.”’ 

So, having completed the prelimi- 
naries she gathered up her fluffy skirts 
and made her way down through the 
trees. 

It was an old place and a quaint one, 
and the choice of effective back- 
grounds was varied. Her final selec- 
tion, however, was admirable. There 
was a gnarled old hedge, such as you 
don’t see above Mason and Dixon's 
(Northern readers may gnash their 
teeth impotently; you can’t talk back 
at an author), which half inclosed a 
green terrace, around the other two 
sides of which ran a stone balustrade. 
Three broad steps led down from the 
terrace into a prim garden. There was 
also the crowning perfection of a glint 
of shaded water below on one side, and 
Peter, in the shelter of a mock orange 
in exuberant blossom, thought the 
landscape as satisfactory as one could 
wish—and Peter was called difficile. 

This, however, was after he had 

._ taised his eyes and beheld Daphne ap- 
proaching. While he wondered some- 
what at the roses, seeing that she was 
coming to the garden, and not from 
it, still the effect, he owned, was ad- 
mirable. 

“Now,” thought Daphne, surveying 
the scene, “if he doesn’t enjoy being 
annihilated here, he’s a senseless clod,”’ 
whereupon she deposited the roses on 
the sun-dial, and began picking them 
over. 

To this Watteau landscape, after a 
few minutes, came Ambler, hurrying 
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nervously along, and made his timidly 
effusive greetings. 

“The sun is shining so merrily that 
if there were any billows near I’m sure 
he’d make them smooth, aren’t you?” 
said Daphne, looking up at him 
brightly. Then, seeing the polite 
blankness of his expression, she went 
on: “I thought you wouldn’t mind if 
I used this time to arrange the flowers 
for the house. I try to relieve Aunt 
Jane of such little duties as much as I 
can.” This was deprecating modesty. 

“TI think it is a beautiful trait in a 
woman to busy herself with the simple 
duties of the home,” replied Mr. Am- 
bler seriously. ‘‘Nothing so appeals 
to a lonely bachelor like myself. In 
fact, I can imagine no greater blessing 
than being a member of the household 
so admirably cared for by your aunt." 

Daphne wore an expression of sweet 
sympathy. 

“Pig!” she thought to herself. ‘“‘ He 
only wants to marry me in order to 
share the benefits of Aunt Jane’s 
housekeeping.” 

“Yes,” she said aloud, “it was a sad 
day for Uncle David when he died, and 
I doubt very much whether he bet- 
tered his condition.” 

Mr. Ambler looked a trifle uncertain. 
at this, but decided to pass it over and 
return to the original subject. 

“Yes,” he continued, “it’s a dreary 
life, living around in hotels and board- 
ing-houses all the time.” 

Daphne looked at him archly. “Ah, 
but it has its advantages. A gay 
bachelor doesn’t like to have anyone 
keeping tab on him.” 

He looked at her quickly. ‘But he 
doesn’t mind if it’s a woman who has 
had a very considerable experience 
with men,” he said eagerly. 

“Why, the insidious old flatterer!” 
said Daphne to herself. 

Mr. Ambler’s kindly, careworn face 
took on a sentimental expression. 

“You don’t know, Miss Daphne, 
how the idea of a home, a refuge from 
life’s storms, appeals to a lonely man 
like myself.” 

Here- Daphne, alarmed by the 
cyclonic gustiness of his sigh, glanced 
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fearfully around in search of a shelter- 
ing cellar. 

“Oh, don’t put it that way,” she 
begged. ‘“‘It sounds so eleemosynary. 
Anyway, I’d be very careful about 
doing any high vaulting from the frying- 
pan, because you don’t want to be 
forced to rush out into life for refuge 
from the storms at home; and any 
home is liable to be stricken with a 
change of cooks, or a balky furnace.” 

Mr. Ambler replied to this flippancy 
with a jerky smile,-and kicked nerv- 
ously at an itinerant beetle that was 
hurrying along in a Cook’s tourist kind 
of way. 

“Miss Daphne,” he said, “‘this sub- 
ject affects me more than you sup- 
pose ; for some time I have been seeking 
the interview which you granted this 
afternoon, in order that I might make 
a request which very nearly concerns 
my happiness. In fact, so much do 
I desire a favorable answer that I am 
willing to humble myself even into the 
dust——”’ 

“Oh, don’t!” broke in Daphne im- 
patiently. “I have always wunder- 
stood that to be the undisputed pre- 
rogative of hens, and they are actuated 
by motives of hygiene, not sentiment. 
Besides, I think I know what you in- 
tend to say, and I believe it is kinder 
to tell you that it is useless for you 
to continue.” 

There was such real pain in the 
man’s eyes that the girl, in spite of 
her impatience, felt touched with com- 
punction, and looking away through 
the trees she added: “I am more than 
sorry that this happened, and I will 
always be your sincere friend.” 

“Ah,” he cried, starting eagerly, 
“that’s just what I hoped; I came this 
afternoon to ask if you wouldn’t help 
me. I have thought that you had 
great influence over her and if you 
would speak in my behalf, perhaps 
she would consider me more favor- 
ably.” 

Daphne paused in her occupation of 
snipping stems. She turned slowly 
and looked at him and patted her ears 
tentatively, her thoughts wandering in 
a haze of incredulity. 
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“She,” she murmured disconnect- 
edly. “She?” 

“Yes,” he continued, not noticing 
her astonishment. “You are quite 
right. She is largely influenced by 
your opinions, and while, of course, 
your kindness in signifying your appro- 
bation has not escaped me—the many 
times you have encouraged me by 
joining us as we sat talking—-still, so 
intense is my feeling that I came this 
afternoon to ask you to do still more 
and speak to your aunt in my behalf.” 

Daphne passed her hand wearily up 
through her pompadour to readjust her 
mental chaos. 

“Yes, I see,” she replied, murmur- 
ing distractedly to herself all the while. 
‘‘Peter’s sure to find out—he’s sure, 
sure!”’ 

Then, waking to the realization that 
something was expected of her, she 
turned suddenly and seized Mr. Am- 
bler’s hand with fervor. In a voice 
trembling with emotion she said: “‘In- 
deed, Mr. Ambler, I am delighted that 
you have seen how greatly I have been 
in sympathy with your suit. I have, 
as you so readily recognized, done all 
in my power to help you, and I assure 
you that I shall continue to do all that 
I can. As for speaking to her, how- 
ever, I cannot help thinking that that 
would come appropriately from you” 
—this with a wild smile—‘and I will 
confide to you that along toward five 
o’clock she is in her softest mood. 
If you should go to her now—imme- 
diately—right away—the results would 
be most beneficial, as the patent medi- 
cines say.” 

She was pushing him feverishly to- 
ward the house by this time, and Mr. 
Ambler looked quite surprised. He 
had not thought that his enthusiasm 
would be so infectious, but exclaiming 
his thanks, which she cut short, he 
started away hurriedly. 

Daphne stood looking after him 
awhile, then sank down on the semi- 
circular stone seat with her face in her 
hands. 

“Oh,” she gasped, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘oh, oh!” 

“T might remark,” said a cool voice 
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near her, “that this business of pro- 
pitiating the relatives while rushing 
the girl is a device that was transparent 
in the Stone Age. Did Ambler employ 
it? ?”" 

Daphne looked up at Peter, who was 
supporting himself against the balus- 
trade. 

ad | knew it!” she said, with calm 
despair. ‘Where were you, Peter?” 

“Right under that bamboo tree,” 
waving his hand toward the scrubby 
mock orange. 

“But ig just came, didn’t you?’’ 


bopefull 
Been there all the afternoon.” 

“And you deliberately listened to the 
whole conversation?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” with polite haste, 
“and I assure you that I was hardly 
bored at all. In fact, I became quite 
interested toward the last.” 

“Peter,” cried Daphne, enraged, 
“T should like to run you through a 
mangle, I should like to make a war 
hero of you, so that you might be 
properly humiliated.” 

“That seems a hybrid kind of am- 
bition,” remarked Peter. “May I 
inquire if box are related to any of the 
Borgias of Italy?” 

But Daphne gave no heed. She was 
walking distractedly round the terrace, 
muttering, “‘Oh, how dreadful this is!’’ 
and pausing only once to throw the 
roses, basket and all, over the balus- 
trade into the garden below. 

Peter knocked the ashes out on the 
stone and put his pipe away, then, 
shoving his hands in his pockets, he 
gazed at her = uizzically. 

“I suppose by this time he is telling 
Aunt Jane of our funny mistake,”’ he 
remarked, ‘Do you think she'll 
laugh?’ 

Daphne disdained a reply. She had 
come to a halt at the other side of the 
terrace and was standing with her back 
to him looking across the little lake, 
out into the sunset, and we’ll assume 
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that she was unconscious of its glow 
on her hair. 

“I don’t believe she will,” Peter 
continued cheerfully. “‘She’ll probably 
think that you were trying to make 
him commit himself in your favor. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if that is what 
he'll think, too, when he hears the 
Patriarch discussing it with me.” 

Peter strolled over toward her. 

“Let me see; you’re twenty-five, I 
think?” 

No answer, except a vicious clashing 
of the scissors. 

“Oh, aren’t you telling your age 
now?”’ 

Daphne turned around and sat side- 
ways on the corner post. 

“Peter,” she said softly, “you're a 
gibbering idiot, an inje-rubber idiot on 
a spree. Why, when you have sur- 
prised me in this cul de sac, don’t you 
do something to help me out?” Then, 
with rising indignation: “You're as 
useless as a—as a—as an antima- 

assar.”” 

“That doesn’t sound at all a nice 
thing to be,” said Peter despondently ; 
then, brightening up:.‘‘ It means some- 
thing to rest your head on, doesn’t it?” 

Daphne took no notice of this re- 
mark. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said 
dejectedly. “It may be very funny 
to you, but I’m the frog in this sea of 
trouble, and people are sure to think 
all kinds of dreadful things of me.” 
She turned her head and made a seimi- 
furtive dab at her eyes. “And there 
doesn’t seem to be anyone to stand 
up for me.” 

Peter took a step nearer—which was 
as far as he could go. 

“It comes to me,” quoth he, ‘that 
I am the one not only to stand up but 
knock down for you.” He made a 
certain sinuous motion with his right 
arm, the scissors clattered to the ground 
and Peter assumed what I am forced 
to term an antimacassar attitude. 


a 


YER—What would we do without woman? 


Enpec—About as we pleased. 























IN THE DUSK OF THE GODDESS 


By Arthur Stringer 


ROWLEY still hesitated, even 
out in the cold twilight, with 
his suit-case in his hand. He 

gazed irresolutely into the distant 
snow-clad dreariness, serrated and 
smoke-plumed with its scattered little 
prairie town, and then glanced back 
at his stalled Pullman. 

From the tainted air of the car there 
crept out to him the fretful wail of an 
infant. He turned grimly back to the 
snow-laden prairie, and even as he 
looked the lamps of the little Northern 
town flowered into a sudden tenuous 
brilliance. 

Buttoning his overcoat, as though 
to shut in an unstable determination, 
he decided on spending the night in 
the village—Elk’ Crossing, the porter 
had called it. In the morning he could 
once more board the Transcontinental 
Limited from the squat little depot, 
when the auxiliary pushed through 
from Calgary. 

Passengers less vacillating of pur- 
pose had already worn a path from 
the stalled train to the little station- 
house, so that under Crowley’s feet 
the hard snow crunched as crisply as 
fresh charcoal. A few lonely stars 
came out in the high Northwestern 
heavens, pale points of silver on a 
cloth of violet. The twilight deepened, 
and seemed to grow volubly silent 
about him. The momentary sound of 
a distant hammer echoed and re- 
echoed through the great stillness; far 
down the railway track sudden voices 
called and died away. The keen 
Canadian cold began to creep into 
Crowley’s very bones. Vaguely, sub- 
consciously, he felt appeasingly thank- 
ful that in three weeks he should be 
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facing only the humid coolness of a 
Japanese midwinter. If it was still 
wet and chilly at Tokio, though, he 
would run down to Kiusiu until 
April. Then a sudden, indeterminate 
terror of the land of snow and desola- 
tion which held him such an unwilling 
prisoner crept through his mind. He 
was sick and tired of it all, of its steel- 
like, relentless air, of its twilight 
lonelinesses, of its huddled cities that 
had become hateful to him. He felt 
old and worn-out, the child, he told 
himself, of his wearied, restless, dis- 
illusioned East. 

He was glad to escape from the 
gathering night, a minute later, into 
the thick, tobacco-laden, companion- 
able warmth of Elk Crossing’s one and 
only hotel. Here, however, not even 
a cot eould be secured for the night. 
The alerter day-coach passengers had 
already poured into the little wooden 
road-house, and Crowley had to face 
the disheartening novelty of patroling 
the village in quest of a bed. The 
school-teacher, he was told, often took 
in decent folk, at a pinch. He lived 
in the Jenkins shack, on the out- 
skirts of the town, and was ‘‘smarter 
*n blue lightnin’!”’ 

Crowley’s spirits were at their low- 
est ebb when finally he caught sight 
of a ruddy shaft of light streaming 
from what he felt must be the Jen- 
kins shack. A cheering pennon of 
smoke rose valiantly from the little 
chimney. Crowley, more hopeful, 
quickened his steps. Yet as he 
knocked loudly on the rough outer 
door he felt, as he glanced fretfully 
over his shoulder, that he was looking 
for a refuge on the very fringes of 
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ig on the edge of a twilit 
owhere 

Even before Crowley could open the 
second inner door, battened with rags 
and woolen cloths, he caught the pun- 
gently pleasant smell of frying bacon. 
He heard a stove-door slam, the sound 
of quick steps, and the next minute a 
flood of lamplight was all but blinding 
his eyes. 

“Come in, come in!”’ a cheery bari- 
tone voice was crying. As he stepped 
inside he heard the two doors quickly 
slammed shut behind him, and knew 
that a chair had been pushed hospit- 
ably gut in front of the stove, one 
side of which, he noticed, was red-hot. 
Then the other man laughed, cheer- 
fully, but without apparent reason, 
and said he guessed it was a sharp 
night outside. 

“It is indeed cold, extremely cold,” 
answered Crowley inertly, wondering 
just how to begin. It was a new and 
humiliating sensation, this begging for 
a night’s lodging. 

“I’m crowded out from the hotel 
here, unfortunately,” he began defi- 
ciently. Then he realized what a pos- 
sible dismissal, on such a night and in 
such a place, might mean to him; and 
he dropped back into a conciliatory 
plaintiveness of tone that sounded 
strange even to his own ears. 

“Can I possibly secure a bed, and a 
supper, with you tonight?” And, 
quite contrary to his intention, he 
found himself warmly shaking hands 
with his would-be host. 

“Why, of course; if you don’t mind 
a shake-down, with a couple of buf- 
falo robes!’’ the genial young baritone 
voice cried back at him. 

“T shall, of course, pay you for your 
trouble.” By this time Crowley’s eyes 
had grown accustomed to the light, 
and he looked at the other man with 
a natural curiosity which deepened, as 
he gazed, to a discreet studiousness. 

“Oh, pshaw! I’m glad enough to 
have you! I ‘bach’ it here alone, 
through the winter. My name’s Allin 
—John Allin.” 

When Crowley, holding aloof from 
giving his name, explained that his 
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home was in New York, Allin paused 
in the act of helping him off with his 
fur-lined overcoat, and looked at him 
enviously, an even keener interest in 
his quick eyes. 

“New York! I’d give an arm to get 
into that city—I mean to get a grip 
there, and work and live there!” 

Crowley, drawing nearer the stove 
and warming his thin white hands at the 
grateful heat, felt that in this outlandish 
meeting two strangely diverse circles 
of experience and feeling had touched. 
As Allin turned to cut and fling half a 
dozen fresh slices of bacon into his 
sizzling frying-pan, the older man had 
a still better chance to study his 
anomalous new companion. His delib- 
erate eye took note of the young 
teacher’s square, compact head, of the 
short, crisply curling black hair that 

, covered it, of the well-blocked-out jaw, 

the stalwart width of the shoulder that 
made the thick-set figure seem almost 
short, the blanched ruddiness of the 
face, with its alert, open, audacious 
and yet almost girlish-looking brown 
eyes, and the mobile, unpedagogic, 
joy-loving mouth which even a week’s 
growth of beard could not altogether 
hide. . 

“T guess we'll have to celebrate to- 
night!’ said Allin, with his inconse- 
quential laugh, as he brought forth a 
quart can of tomatoes and opened it 
with his huge jack-knife. On that 
half of his table which was covered 
with a marble-veined oilcloth he placed 
a second plate and cup, and then fell 
to mashing the potatoes with a ginger- 
ale bottle. 

“Can’t I help you at all?’ asked 
Crowley hesitatingly. 

The uncouth young fellow looked 
up at the pallid-handed, carefully 
groomed stranger, checked a depre- 
cating smile, critically surveyed the 
table and remarked that he kept a tin 
box of loaf-sugar on his middle book- 
shelf for special occasions. 

Crowley crossed the room to the 
humble little bookshelves. Reaching 
over a paper-strewn packing-case 
which obviously served as a writing- 
desk, he drew back the faded calico cur- 
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tain which seemed, he thought, so jeal- 
ously to guard this lonely wilderness- 
student’s library. With languid inter- 
est his eye ran down the meager line 
of books, a row of college texts, Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives,” Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” a tattered Shakespeare, 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” 
Baldwin’s “‘ Handbook of Psychology,” 
a dog-eared Keats 

And there Crowley’s knowledge of 
the shelf and its printed contents sud- 
denly ceased. For up through his 
limbs, and up through the arm that 
still held back the calico curtain, tingled 
an involuntary electric sense of shock. 
Though he neither moved nor spoke, 
he could feel his pulse pause crazily, 
fall away and then bound forward with 
the absolute bewilderment of it all. 

For there before him, looking out at 
him from the centre of the shelf, be- 
tween this stranger’s dog-eared Keats 
and a “P and Poverty,” stood 
a photograph of his own wife. The 
full consciousness of it all, as he con- 
tinued to gaze in blank astonishment 
at the gaudy bronze frame and at the 
little cluster of fadéd prairie lilies tied 
with a bit of colorless ribbon to its 
brazen base, filtered only slowly 
through him, wave by cumulative 
wave. 

It was the photograph taken during 
the first years of their marriage, the 
one he had always liked best, the pic- 
ture wherein his wife still wore that spir- 
itualizing air of sorrow which came to 
her with the death of her only child, 
the still girlish face bowed down with 
its unuttered melancholy, the passion- 
ate, young, maternal lips still full of 
their mournful softness. Crowley’s 
mind flashed back over the three inter- 
vening years, those idly withering, de- 
nuding, implacably alienating years 
when life and all it held seemed to 
have fallen into a sour stagnation, from 
which even she herself had emerged so 
insufficient, so flaccid, so bitterly un- 
satisfying. As he looked still again at 
the picture, momentarily detached 
from all time and locality, his wife’s 
— resence seemed to drift about him, to 
the strange place like an aroma, as 
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poignantly vivid as though he had just 
heard the rustling of her skirts across 
the room. .Then he as suddenly re- 
membered the outlandishness of it all, 
the grim and over-crude setting wherein 
was being enacted this miserable melo- 
drama of accident, and his old-time 
devastating love of mockery—the very 
trick of the thing she herself had taught 
him!—came back to him, and as he 
stood there clutching the calico curtain 
he laughed aloud. 

Allin looked up from behind the 
stove, where a granite-iron coffee-pot 
had just boiled over and was filling the 
little house with its relievingly tangible 
odor. 

“Laughing at my backwoods li- 
brary?” he demanded genially, as he 
placed a chair at the table for his guest. 

There was a second or two of silence. 
“No; I was only laughing at the fact 
that you keep your loaf-sugar in a to- 
bacco-tin!”’ And Crowley lifted the 
tin from its place on the shelf and 
turned where he stood. By this time 
the mere wonder as to how his wife’s 
picture came to such a place had given 
way to a corroding consciousness of the 
ironic theatricality of it all. She, the 
lady of untold disdains, gracing a 
prairie hermit’s humble boards! She, 
the vapid parasite, the languid-souled 
vampire who had sucked the last drop 
of determined purpose out of his own 
life, apparently enshrined among the 
books of an unknowing backwoods 
school-teacher! And he drew the cur- 
tain with a snap of resentful finality, 
looking out with a new, almost a pity- 
ing interest on the swart, shabby- 
coated figure which stood, uncon- 
sciously enough, at the other side of the 
table, waiting with Old World cere- 
mony until his guest should be seated, 
yet looking back at him from under 
rather perplexed brows. 

“The only library in Elk Crossing!’ 
laughed Allin, with mock pride, wav- 
ing one hand toward his bookshelves, 
The two men seated themselves. 

“You are the teacher here in the vil- 
lage, I believe?” began Crowley, un- 
comfortably hot at the feeling that he 
was jockeying for his position. 
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“Yes, my second winter at the 
Crossing.”’” A generous forkful of po- 
tatoes and bacon punctuated his sen- 
tence. “I’m trying to pound the rudi- 
ments into thirty young pagans out 
here and read political economy at the 
same time.” 

“You say out here—then the North- 
west isn’t your home?”’ 

“It always has been. I teach here 
in the winter and get four hundred and 
the shack for it. In the summer I go 
out with a threshing-machine gang and 
make another three hundred that way.” 

“e And——?”’ , 

“You see, I’ve got another year to 
put in at Toronto University, then my 
three years in law. Each year I go to 
Toronto I take a carload of horses East 
for a Brandon shipper and get my 
transportation and twenty-five dollars 
for it. Two hundred and thirty puts 
me through my year at college.” 

Crowley, who was thinking of his 
old Harvard days, where two hundred 
often enough went in a night, looked 
hard at the man across the table. “‘Of 
course,” added the other, ‘that’s by 
sailing pretty close to the wind!”’ 

“And after the three years in law?” 

The younger man shrugged his mas- 
sive shoulders. It seemed like a cour- 
ageous movement to heave away from 
him the burden of his interrogator’s 
tacit cynicism. 

“Then I'll have to put in two years 
of junior partner work, under salary, 
either in Calgary or Edmonton.” 

“And after that?” 

The eyes of the two men met across 
the table. A sudden indomitable, pug- 
nacious squareness of jaw showed itself 
in the face of the young school-teacher. 
Only the quiet fire in his alert, auda- 
cious, unflinching young eyes saved the 
look from being animal-like. 

“Then,” he said slowly, “I intend 
to go East—to New York, the city you 
come from.” 

“And there?” 

“There I shall study for the Amer- 
ican Bar, and, I hope, make my home.” 

“But is that the only reason why 
you choose New York?” 

“No,” said the other, quietly enough, 


as he poured two cupfuls of steaming 


coffee; “‘there is another reason.” 

“Ah!” said Crowley as quietly, in 
turn, and waited for the other to go 
on. But the younger man remained 
silent. Crowley, when next he spoke, 
felt that he had in some way evaded 
acrisis. 

“But do you mean to tell me that 
you have calmly and deliberately 
mapped out your life so many years 
ahead—that you decide on a certain 
thing and say five years from today 
you will do it?” 

“Why, that’s what makes life worth 
living!’ cried the school-teacher, feel- 
ing, as the other had felt before him, 
the wordless shock of that strangely 
diverse sphere which accident had pro- 
jected upon his own. Crowley al- 
lowed himself to wonder if, after all, 
wealth did not bring with it its inalien- 
able drawbacks; if, after all, lives such 
as his own were as free and untram- 
meled as they seemed; if, in the end, 
something that was good and whole- 
some and natural in life had not con- 
tinuously eluded him! His mind 
flashed forward to his intended two 
years in the Orient. He guessed, 
roughly, what it would cost him. Then 
he tried to imagine, in his vague and 
ineffectual way, what each of his count- 
less wanderings about the world had 
cost. The money side of such mat- 
ters had always seemed casual, inci- 
dental to him. Yet here was a man 
enduring privation, loneliness, months 
and years of sordid toil for what had 
come to him with the very air he 
breathed and the milk he drank; and 
enduring it joyously, glorying in it, ap- 
parently, looking on it as the thing that 
made life most worth living! 

He paused in his meal and looked more 
intently about the bare little building. 


Through the small window on his right _ 


he could see the cold Northern stars, 
the long, lonely, undulating plainlands 
muffled in snow. The isolation, the 
stillness of it all, seemed suddenly un- 
endurable to him. He flung down his 
knife and fork. 

“T should think you would go mad 
with it!’ he cried, with what sounded 
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even to his own ears like feminine 
shrillness. Then the sudden startled 
gaze of his uncomprehending host 
reined him in, and he went on impetu- 
ously but more quietly: “I mean, what 
do you do out here for friends, for 
amusement, for company ?”’ 

“Twenty half-breed families, three 
Galician, half a dozen Scotch-Canadian, 
coyotes, and the station hands!” 

“But there are—there must be 
times when you want more than this, 
when you want to catch the color of 
life, the softer side, the humanizing 
and—and refining part of it—women, 
art, music, romance—all—all that sort 
of thing?” 

The younger man’s unseeing, half- 
rapt eyes were fixed on his little book- 
shelves, hidden by the faded calico 
curtain. 

“I have them all there,” he said, 
with far-away dreaminess. “I have 
them all there, on my bookshelf,” he 
repeated contentedly. 

Once again that ominous electric 
thrill of tingling shock crept up through 
Crowley’s startled body. Yet he was 
grateful for that illuminating con- 
fession which, in some subliminal way, 
his own mind had mysteriously fore- 
stalled. For with it came his deter- 
mination to know the full meaning of 
this secret cherishing of an alien and 
misunderstood—almost laughably mis- 
understood, it seemed to Crowley— 
goddess. That profounder mystery, 
it seemed to him, far outweighed the 
mere superficial wonder as to what un- 
couth tides of chance and accident had 
washed his wife’s portrait up on such 
remote yet hospitable shores. 

When he had drunk his coffee in 
meditative silence, he went to his suit- 
case, and taking out his little chased 
silver brandy flask, and two cigars 
sealed in glass tubes, resumed his place 
at the table. Allin had already turned 
in his chair, and on the stove-hearth 
was knocking the ashes from:a dark- 
stained corncob pipe. 

“Won't you try this, tonight?”’ said 
Crowley, with forced friendliness of 
tone, handing him one of his Havanas. 
Allin slipped the cigar from its tube, 
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smelt it with boyish delight, looked at 
it again, and elatedly explained that 
it was not often he got hold of a cigar in 
Elk Crossing, even a bad one. The 
last sealed cigars he had smoked, he 
went on, with a pride he made no effort 
to conceal, were some that had been 
given to him by a wealthy Southerner, 
who had been taking the baths at 
Banff. 

“At Banff?’ said Crowley quickly. 
A bridge of comprehension seemed to 
span, of a sudden, the abyss of mys- 
tery which had so lately opened at his 
feet. She had gone to Banff after her 
nervous breakdown. She had spent a 
summer there, and had come back mys- 
teriously altered, more silent, more 
than ever cut off from him, more 
than ever ready, with her devastating 
artillery of satire, to rail at his inde- 
cisions of spirit, at his little human 
weaknesses. That period, he felt, 
had marked the beginning of the 
end, of the inevitable end, between 
them. 

“Yes,” the other man was saying, 
as he turned to the stove and put his 
feet on the hearth, “three summers 
ago I was an under-guide for one of the 
Banff hotels. I’d learned to speak 
French, of a certain kind, in the Que- 
bec lumber camps, when a boy. At 
Banff I believe I passed as an imported 
Swiss guide, fresh from the Bernese 
Alps!” And he laughed softly over 
certain memories that came back to 
him. Crowley looked sharply across 
the table at him, stung into an unrea- 
soning and indeterminate envy at that 
little wistful bubble of Aprilian sound, 
feeling suddenly old and autumnal 
before the youth whom, an hour before, 
he had been on the point of pitying. 
He unscrewed the top from his silver 
brandy flask with slowly deliberate 
fingers. 

“T feel,” he said calmly, without a 
betraying tremor, “I feel that before 
we light up we both ought to drink to 
the future! Will you allow me?” 
And he poured out into the two stone- 
ware coffee-cups a drink for each. 

“Why, yes—thanks—then here’s to 
the future!” The younger man 
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smacked his unaccustomed lips over 
the fiery strength of the cognac. 

“Now I suppose,” began Crowley 
ruminatively, putting down his half- 
emptied cup, “that in Banff, as a moun- 
tain guide, you would meet plenty of 
uncommonly interesting people?” 

“Consumptives and nephritics 
mostly—to say nothing of dyspeptics 
and English tourists!" And again he 
laughed his inconsequential laugh, leav- 
ing the other, for the moment, disap- 
pointed, almost nonplussed. 

“But among them all,” went on the 
other man doggedly, “surely you 
found a friend or two—somebody who 
meant more to you, I mean, than these 
Galicians and half-breeds?”’ 

The young school-teacher put down 
his unlighted cigar and linked his fin- 
gers together over his upthrust knee. 
The laughter died out of his face. A 
new earnestness, a sort of gathering 
contemplative radiance, showed from 
his eyes; and when next he spoke it 
was with all the old flippancy of tone 
gone from him, with the frown of the 
lonely ascetic on his brow. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, with an un- 
conscious deepening of the voice, 
“there was one person I met and knew 
there who was more than friend to me, 
a woman—an angel, I often think she 
must be!—who came into my life that 
troubled year, like a star out of the 
darkness. She has been to me what 
no other man or woman has ever been 
to me, what few men or women, I be- 
lieve, could be to anyone!”’ 

He paused, musingly, unashamed of 
his boyish eloquence, glowing with an 
ardor that filled Crowley with an omi- 
nous and fretful uneasiness. Every 
tendency of the older man’s life had 
been toward reticence; enthusiasms in 
others had in some way grown dis- 
tasteful to him; in her, even, he remem- 
bered, it had too often tried his nerves. 

“Ah, at last we are getting to some- 
thing interesting!’ was all he said. If 
there was a sting of cynicism in the 
interjection, the younger man made 
no outward effort to ward it off. 
Crowley saw, when it was too late, that 
the other’s childheartedness was im- 


pervious to enmity, that he was an- 
gelically innocent of the very armor 
which, for so long, had galled and bur- 
dened down his own tainted shoulders. 

But still the young acolyte of the rapt 
eyes contemplated the glowing hearth 
in satisfied silence. Crowley lighted 
his cigar, and still waited. He even 
lighted a match, and held it for the 
other man, significantly. The move- 
ment, to him, seemed to take on a 
sacerdotal symbolism, as the tiny flam- 
ing torch passed from his fingers to the 
half-startled hand of his young host. 
A larger flame, he felt, had passed from 
the one hand to the other. 

“Won't you tell me about her?’’ he 
asked, with wistful solemnity, in- 
wardly humbled, for reasons and causes 
he could not fathom. He rejoiced in 
the fact that his liquor had not loos- 
ened the other man’s tongue, as he had 
at first hoped it would. 

“Yes, I think I could explain it to 
you,” Allin answered, drawing his 
hand slowly across his forehead, and 
seeming, as he did so, to brush aside 
some last remaining doubt; “for I 
think you could understand it all.” 

He got up from his chair, and from 
behind the faded little calico curtain 
brought out the picture in the bronze 
frame. He placed it with careful and 
deliberate fingers on the table, where 
the lamplight fell full and strong on the 
pleading, unsatisfied eyes, and on the 
passionate young lips that seemed so 
eager for life. 

“This is the woman,” he said slowly, 
as he leaned forward on his arms and 
looked at her through the drifting 
smoke. 

“This is the woman,”’ echoed Crow- 
ley vacantly, as he, in turn, from the 
other side of the table, leaned forward 
to look at her. His twofold feeling 
of repugnance, first for the very face 
itself, and second for the reiterated 
theatricality of the whole miserable 
affair, seemed to shift and merge into 
one of pity for the man before him. 
Yet a moment later he heard his own 
lips saying involuntarily: ‘She is very 
beautiful!’’ Then he choked back the 
little shuddering gasp that seemed 
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escaping from his throat with the sud- 
den cry: “But what do you know of 
women? What do you know of her, 
of what she is, of what she has been 
or might be?” 

Allin shook his head from side to 
side, unmoved. He was still the 
detached priest in the silence of the 
temple. 

“Do you know Browning’s ‘My 
Last Duchess’?’”’ he asked, with mild 
and almost commiserative disdain. 

“No,” was the fierce retort; “I hate 
versifying!”’ 

“Well, this woman is a last duchess, 
misunderstood, unhappy; a woman 
with a hungry soul, a woman eager for 
life and all it holds, a woman who 
should have been a guardian angel 
with a flaming sword above the gates 
of Eden! No, no, let me explain, and 
then you will be more likely to under- 
stand. You say I don’t know her! 
That is true; that is true. I don’t 
even know her name; whether she is 
married or unmarried, a mother or 
childless, whether today she is loved 
or unloved. But I know that once 
she told me that I was the only man 
who ever understood her! I know that 
she gave purpose and meaning to my 
life, that her face, as I see it here, has 
helped me through my darkest days, 
and always will help me!” 

“And how long, and in what way, 
did you know her?”’ broke in the other 
stridently, clutching at the rough table 
with his thin white hands. 

“Only three miserable little weeks.”’ 
He laughed whimsically as he said it. 
“That is what I have to tell you. 
She came to Banff, ill, I think, when 
I was an under-guide at the hotel. 
Once each day I had to take her up 
the mountains, up the Corkscrew, to 
Tunnel Mountain, to the Cave and 
Basin, to Devil’s Gap, to Mount 
Rundle, the Sun Dance Cafion. She was 
as far away from home and as lonely 
as I was. I guess she pitied me. But 
that was all I asked. In a life like 
that, shut in with snow and moun- 
tains and solitude, you can say and 
learn a great many things. I knew 
that in a week or two, when I was back 


here with my Galician and half-breed 
children again, she would be nothing 
more than a vague legend to me. But 
she made me promise to do something 
with life, and I have that promise to live 
up to! She was so impatient with 
mediocrity, so passionately afraid of 
spiritual compromises! Only she wrote 
to me when she was going East. I was 
down at the little station-house, wait- 
ing. I knew that for the length of 
time it would take the engine to take 
in water I’d be able to talk to her 
again. That’s how we got these 
prairie lilies. She slipped down the 
side of the track and picked them for 
me.” 

The younger man took up the pic- 
ture from the table and replaced it on 
his shelf, between “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and his dog-eared Keats, care- 
fully drawing the faded calico curtain. 

Crowley, at the movement, felt as 
though some sterner hand had sud- 
denly excluded him from a sanctuary. 
A flame of mad, unreasoning jealousy 
of the man who had crushed even this 
fool’s-gold from the sullen quartz that 
had always defied his own efforts 
swept fiercely through him. He turned 
on the other, ready, with one sweep 
of his hand almost, to bring crashing 
down about this pitiable young de- 
luded rhepsodist all his castle of 
dreams. He vacillated before the re- 
pugnant melodrama until the mood 
had burned itself away and a vague 
pity for what seemed the other’s delu- 
sion took its place. Then a new and 
more terrifying thought came to him. 
What if, after all, the web of delusion 
had been spun before his own eyes— 
what if he were the cheated one, the 
one who had misunderstood and had 
been misled from the first! 

“And what do you get out of it 
all?”’ he demanded, with veiled bitter- 
ness, taking up his cigar from where 
he had flung it on the table. 

“*Only the glory of going on, 
quoted the other, with a challenging 
touch of pride. And for the first time 
he looked with studious intentness 
into Crowley’s face, and something 
there abashed and silenced him. He 
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stood awkwardly, waiting for his visi- 
tor to speak, writhing in spirit at the 
thought of what a fool he had been. 
His first blind friendliness of feeling 
suddenly fell away from him, a moth 
singed at the lamp of impulsiveness. 

Crowley walked to the window and 
looked out at the high, desolate North- 
ern stars and the blue-gray, undulating 
dimness of the endless prairielands. The 
green and ruby flames of the Northern 
Lights were quivering and flashing 
along the dark skyline. For reasons 
whose roots lay deeper than conscious- 
ness itself, Crowley, the second time 
that night, felt old, outworn, au- 
tumnal. 

“T think I'll turn in, if you don’t 
mind,” he said impassively, walking 
back to the cooling hearth white with 
fallen ashes. 

The child of yesterday looked 
_ wearily at the child of tomorrow, at 


the robust, rough-shod , With its 
dominating width of shoulder, at the 
unshaven, square jaw and the huge 
red hands. He felt envious of that 
fanatic strength, of that grim narrow- 
ness of vision and interest which led to 
one blind height, yet led there un- 
waveringly. For a bitter moment he 
was tempted still to turn on the other 
and fling all the denuding truth in his 
teeth, ironically humiliating as that 
storming of an evacuated pride might 
be; to leave him crushed and prostrate, 
to stand once more icily above him, as 
he had done at the first. But even as 
he steeled his vacillating spirit for the 
scene his over-nimble fancy pictured 
its incompetence. The futility of it all 
came blightingly home to him, and he 
finished his half-smoked cigar, now 
grown bitter to the taste, in silence, 
while Allin refilled the stove and 
locked up. 


¥ 


COUNTER POISE 


WHEN I was a child and laughed in school 
(For laughter little or nothing would dol), 
That I might not break our Draco’s rule 
I thought of the saddest things I knew: 


Of the homesick dark, when I tossed on my cot, 
And cried for the light and the homeward way; 
Of the singing-bird my hand forgot 
Till, starved on the floor of its cage, it lay! 


God wot that was many a year ago! 
Now, often I laugh that I may not cry; 
And I think of the blithest things I know, 
And the follies dear in the days gone by. 


I make me mirth where’er I can; 
I jest with the jester for brave relief, 
Nor the griefs of the world too closely scan, 
Lest I sit me down in my helpless grief! 


Epitx M. THoMAs. 





— 





SUSANNAH AND THE ELDER 


By H. G. Dwight 


He had just come down from 
Florence, where a white um- 
brella was no longer proof against the 
August sun, and where even the secu- 
lar shades of the Uffizi had grown intol- 
erable. But whether Viareggio was 
an effective substitute was a debatable 
question. To have sought refuge from 
the dim-roomed palaces above the Arno 
in a ragged pine wood, and a pink casino, 
required other justification than that 
of greater security against the attacks 
of Phoebus; while the charms of a dubi- 
ous monument to Shelley hardly threw 
the scale against the Piazza della Sig- 
noria. But there was the Ligurian sea, 
as absurdly overcolored as a lithograph, 
that one might splash in all day long, 
whereas in all Tuscany there was 
scarcely water enough to wet your 
finger. And, too, there were people. 
So the Younger stood in the door- 
way of the Casino tere-ce and smiled. 
For, while the S.u.o..sento, like all re- 
spectable Stabilimenti, was rigidly di- 
vided into two equal halves, with the 
dressing-rooms of the sheep on the 
right hand, and those of the goats on 
the left of the central café, it was 
noticeable that the spectators tended to 
scatter themselves in precisely the op- 
posite sense. What chiefly caused the 
‘Younger to smile, however, was that at 
the extreme right-hand corner table he 
recognized the back of the Elder. This 
personage, upon whom time had al- 
ready impressed a seal too legible, was 
a type; and in types the Younger con- 
ceived that he found a peculiar pleas- 
ure. Since the Elder, despite his 
worldly degree, was known in Floren- 
tine circles for his assiduity among the 
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6 few was also a Younger. 


studios—not so much in the quality of 
patron of the arts as in that of amateur 
of the society to be found therein— 
what could be more in character than 
his present post? And if the Younger 
happened to be better acquainted with 
the back which he now recognized than 
with its visual obverse, he found in 
that circumstance nothing to prevent 
his edging through the crowd to the 
extreme right-hand corner table. 

“Ah, the long American painter!” 
cried the Elder, greeting him with the 
effusion whose secret is alone to the 
Latin race. ‘You have come to look 
for models, eh?’ 

He waved his hand toward the beau- 
teous forms disporting themselves on 
the sands below. The Younger laughed. 

“Your opportunities are limited 
here,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You should go to an 
American watering-place. There young 
men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren, dressed and undressed, sport to- 
gether with a promiscuity! You would 
imagine yourself by the waters of 
Eden.” 

“Cosi?” The Elder looked up a mo- 
ment. “But after all, a little formal- 
ity, a little illusion is better.” 

“Tllusion,”” cried the Younger, “in 
the red and white stripes so bountifully 
provided by the Stabilimento! I can 
conceive of no surer cure for love than 
to chain the unhappy victim to this 
corner and force him to behold his in- 
amorata in the full horror of her dis- 
habille. It would be a disillusionment 
which no passion could survive.” 

“On the contrary,” rejoined the El- 
der, “you will shortly behold a vision 
whose like you might seek in vain be- 
side your waters of Eden.” 
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The Younger laughed again. ‘‘ There 
is already a vision, is there? In red 
and white stripes? You must be worse 
off than usual, for this spectacle is posi- 
tively indecent. - It is more. It is re- 
volting. There ought to be a law lim- 
iting public bathing to persons between 
the ages of—say—three and thirty- 
three, with special clauses excluding 
individuals of excessive or intolerable 
dimensions!” 

The Elder laughed in turn. “That 
is why I am too vain to expose myself! 
There is an irrepressible democracy of 
the flesh which is fatal to the most ex- 
clusive triumphs of the tailor. But 
wait till you see Dulcinea?”’ 

“Who is she this time?” inquired the 
Younger airily. 

The Elder turned upon him a re- 
proachful eye. “If she were respect- 
able I would marry her tomorrow.” 

“Respectable! That is good—from 
you.” 

The familiarity between these two 
was measured by the cheerfulness of 
the Elder’s reply. 

“What will you have? Things are 
like that. Besides, women don’t care. 
In fact, they are all the more pleased to 
have been chosen last. It proves their 
pretensions.” 

“Oh!” grinned the Younger. “And 
who is the last?” 

“Nobody knows. Some say she is a 
diva from Paris; others that she is a 
danseuse from Vienna; and others—but 
she is here on some caprice. She is 
waiting for someone. I have tried to 
make her think it was for me. I have 
made eyes. I have smiled. I have 
sighed. I have wept. I have sent 
flowers. I have written poems. I 
have thrown myself in her path. But 
she does not look. She goes about 
like anybody. She has her—you know 
—with her—an old fat one.” 

“But how do you know that she 
is not somebody?’ demanded the 
Younger. 

“Wait till you see!”” admonished the 
Elder darkly. ‘Does anybody flane 
about alone and then refuse to speak? 
Does anybody wear diamonds in the 
daytime? Does anybody drag frills 
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from the rue de la Paix over the sands 
of the sea? Does anybody come to a 
hole like Viareggio when they might 
be at Venice or Trouville or Scheven- 
ingen?” 

The Younger, highly entertained by 
this impassioned picture, was on the 
point of pursuing his inquiries when the 
Elder communicated by a sudden ex- 
citement the arrival of Dulcinea. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

The Younger looked. He saw a 
young woman, extremely young, ex- 
tremely pretty, extremely self-pos- 
sessed, and even extremely chic, in her 
exchange of red and white stripes for 
a bathing dress more modish, advance 
slowly toward the water. She was fol- 
lowed by an older lady, who had long 
since capitulated before the stoutness 
of middle life. 

“Do you see?”’ cried the Elder. “Can 
anybody look like that and be respect- 
able?”’ 

“Of course,” laughed the Younger. 
“Why in the world haven’t you 
guessed ?”’ 

“Who, pray?” demanded the Elder 
passionately. 

“Why, who but an American?” 

“Q-o-oh! I never thought of that.” 
And in the light of a new hypothesis 
he began to examine Dulcinea afresh. 
After a prolonged scrutiny he spoke 
again. 

“What do you make of the old one 
then, on your theory?” 

“Why, who should she be but the 
girl’s mother?” 

“Do mothers let their daughters go 
like that—even in America?” 

“Like what? Her mother seems to 
be going farther than she,” the Younger 
contented himself with. 

“ Ah, yes; you haven’t seen,” re- 
marked the other. “But I don’t be- 


lieve it,” he burst out. “‘How do you 
know?” 
“How do I know?” mused the 


Younger. ‘How could I help know- 
ing—after one look. Blood 1s thicker 
than water; an electric sympathy as- 
sures me!”’ 

“Yes, an electric sympathy—when 
it is that one "” grinned the Elder. 
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“Well, then, look at their hair. 
Haven't all Americans the same hair?”’ 

The Elder glanced at him. “You 
have, itis true. The mixture of races, 
I suppose! But that is not enough!’’ 

“If you absolutely demand convic- 
tion, then, I know, because they have 
been pointed cut to me in Florence by 
other Americans.” 

“Florence!” exclaimed the Elder. 
“Impossible! I would have seen them.” 

“My dear marquis,” rejoined the 
Younger, ‘““‘why should you have seen 
them? Do I have to inform you that 
Florence is one of the most consid- 
erable American cities of the globe? 
There are many people in Florence 
whom you do not see. As a matter 
of fact, I happen to know that they 
live there—in a villino outside the 
Porta Romana. I can even tell you 
that they have no contract for it—so 
complete in Florence is our knowledge 
about each other! They came more 
than a year ago, saying that they were 
to leave the next day. They have said 
so every day since, but the landlord 
is as sure of them as if he had a ten- 
year lease.” 

“Who are they, then?” persisted the 
Elder. “What else do your friends 
say about them?” 

“Who are they? That is the one 
thing that nobody knows,” replied the 
Younger. 

“Ah, I told you they were not re- 
spectable!”’ proclaimed the Elder in 
triumph. 

The Younger, although no particular 
friend to the ladies in question, was 
touched in his country’s honor. 

“My dear sir,” he sdid warmly, “al- 
low me to inform you that you entirely 
misconceive the case. I have not the 
slightest reason to suppose them other 
than the perfected bloom of respectabil- 
ity. Have you heard of our American 
inventions? Well, they are one of them 
—a mother and daughter unattached. 
There are thousands in Florence. Rome 
is full of them. Certain Swiss and Ger- 
man cities contain only enough other 
inhabitants to lodge, feed, clothe, edu- 
cate and amuse them. In America you 
meet them on every corner. They have 


always come up from some pre-exist- 
ent, perhaps some inferior state of be- 
ing, but without scandal; which, of 
course, is not to say that they are im- 
mune from the frailties of the race. 
But never be deceived by them again.” 

The Elder laughed. ‘Must it be al- 
ways that—a mother and a daughter? 
Can’t there be two daughters or 
another mother?” 

“Never,” replied the Younger firmly. 
“Tf there are, then it is another in- 
vention.” 

“But there must be a man,” ob- 
jected the Elder. 

“No,” insisted the Younger, “there 
isn’t. There never is. You might ran- 
sack the universe and you would not 
find him. It’s like spontaneous com- 
bustion—and just as respectable.” 

The objects of this characterization 
being now indistinguishable from other 
centres of disturbance in the dazzling 
Mediterranean, the Elder pursued his 
inquiry. 

“If these ladies are of origin and 
habits so out of the ordinary, do they 
have names?” 

“Rather! They are called Perkins, 
I believe. The young lady is Susannah. 
Her mama is—but there, too, my in- 
formation fails me.” 

The Elder repeated these soft appel- 
lations to himself. Then he asked: 

“What do they do with themselves? 
Why have I never met them in the 
world?” 

“For the excellent reason that they 
don’t go. They know no one. They 
see the dressmaker and a few other 
Americans, and basta.” 

“Ah, there must be some 
queer,” burst out the Elder. “You 
haven’t told me all. Otherwise how 
could they help not knowing every- 
body and going everywhere?” 

The Younger gave an exaggerated 
sigh. 

“That is precisely what I have been 
trying to explain to you,” he said drily. 
“ But it is true,” he added; “I haven't 
told you all.” 

“Ah, I knew! What is it?” The 
Elder was hectic in his eagerness. 

“Well,” answered the Younger, look- 
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ing for his effect, ‘Susannah is one of 
Sag literary ladies. She writes a novel. 
ot novels, you understand, but a 
novel. Some ladies keep house. Other 
ladies embroider tea-cloths. A few oc- 
cupy themselves with dogs or flowers. 
Susannah writes a novel. She is a por- 
tentous blue-stocking.”’ 
“Blue-stocking! On that foot! 
Never!” exploded the Elder. “I would 
give a thousand francs to know her.” 
The Younger regarded his compan- 
ion quizzically. ‘‘ Would you really?” 
“Oh, you young men!” cried the 
Elder. “I don’t know what you are 
made of nowadays. In my time there 
was more fire. I repeat it—I would 
give a thousand francs to know her, 


and it would be nothing.” 

“All right,” smiled the Younger. 
“T’ll take you.” 

“Take me? Where?” asked the 


mystified Elder. 

“Why, to Susannah—for a thou- 
sand francs.” 

“To Susannah! My poor young man, 
little you know about it. I have been 
here a month, and it isn’t so easy as 
you think.” 

-“On the contrary,” replied the 
Younger suavely, “it is far easier than 
you think. I happen to know a good 
deal about it, for I am personally ac- 
quainted with her. I have shaken her 
hand, I have dined at the villino, I zi 

“Mother of heaven!” The Elder furi- 
ously clutched his arm. “You know 
her and you talk like this! You sit 
here calmly! You laugh! You lead 
me by the nose! You ns eae 

Words failed him, and he could only 
work his fingers into the Younger’s 
muscles. That gentleman tasted of his 
advantage. 

“You see—in America they are all 
like that.” 

“And you are here to say so? Then 
you are either a monster or a liar.” 

“ Also,”’ continued the Younger plac- 
idly, ‘you must remember that I am 
a poor devil of an artist, while Susan- 
nah & 

“Ah, I will marry her yet!”’ cried the 
Elder with a new enthusiasm. ‘Take 
me! Take me!” 
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“To Susannah, you mean?.. For a 
thousand francs, I will. But wait till 
she comes out of the water.” 


II 


Ir Susannah and her mother were an 
American invention, the Younger be- 
gan to take as much pleasure in them 
as if he had invented them himself. 
And indeed, in a way, he had. Hitherto 
his acquaintance with them had been 
less cordial, if anything, than his ac- 
quaintance with the Elder. If Susan- 
nah had maintained an armed truce, as 
it were, because they were both stran- 
gers in a strange land, he had cultivated 
Susannah merely as a type. There was 
a lack, all around, of personalities. But 
now that he had lightly thrown Su- 
sannah to the lions he experienced a 
more particular interest in her case. 
He promised himself from the re- 
action of his two types some such enter- 
tainment as one might expect from 
the encounter of an irresistible force 
with an immovable obstacle. 

Our party was not long re-estab- 
lished in Florence before the Elder re- 
paired one day to the Younger’s studio. 

“It is all arranged,”’ he announced 
importantly. “I am going to marry 
her.” 

The Younger, it must be confessed, 
was a little surprised that Susannah 
should have fallen so soon. But he 
kept his guard. 

“My dear marquis, let me congratu- 
late you! Have you set the day?” 

“Oh, the details have yet to be ar- 
ranged. But I have spoken to her 
mother.” 

A light began to break upon the 
Younger. 

“ And the General is favorable?” 

“The General is favorable—most 
favorable. She could not be favorable 
enough.” 

It must be explained that Susannah’s 
parent, in virtue of a striking resem- 
blance to the Father of her Country, 
and of certain soldierly qualities which 
she displayed, was known among her 
fellow-colonists as the General. 
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“‘T hope Susannah was equally favor- 
able,” the Younger lightly threw out. 

“She was not there. But after the 
mother has given her assurance——”’ 

The Younger began incontinently to 
laugh. “My poor marquis! Didn't 
you know?” 

“ Know what?” demanded that noble- 
man uneasily. 

“That the mother has nothing to do 
with it?” 

“How has she nothing to do with 
it? She has everything to do with it. 
Isn’t Susannah her daughter?” 

“I have no reason to suspect the 
contrary. But in our country—you 
know——”’ 

“Well, what about this extraordi- 
nary country of yours?” 

“Why, in our country ’’—the Young- 
er put it as gently as he could—‘we 
don’t ask the mother.” 

“What in the world do you do then? 
Is it like the rape of the Sabines, par 
exemple? Do you ride in and carry 
them off?’ 

“Oh, not a bit! Sometimes they ride 
in and carry us off. But we—we don’t 
dare. We go in very softly and ask 
them if they’ll come.” 

“Without waking the mother up? 
I see! It’s another invention.” The 
Elder was visibly annoyed. 

“Come!” cried the Younger; “you 
needn’t be so fierce. I didn’t invent 
it. You had better be congratulating 
yourself that the General didn’t gobble 
you up on the spot—for herself.” 

The marquis looked very blank. 

“Then I have done nothing?” he 
asked at last. 

“‘Caro marchese,”’ began the Younger 
soothingly, “‘to have gained a friend 
is always to have done something. It 
is very well to have the General on 
your side. It will make her all the 
more amenable whén you come to the 
matter of settlements. For I must 
warn you before it is too late tha’ zz 

“What?” The Elder braced himself 
as for another blow. 

“That we don’t make settlements.” 

It was as if suddenly the Elder had 
seen a mountain slide into the sea. 

“What the devil do you make then?” 
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“We,” replied the Younger with a 
particular inflection, ‘‘make love!” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Elder. 

And he turned on his heel. 


III 


HE let several suns go down on a 
certain stiffness which he felt toward 
his young adviser. But that it was no 
more than a stiffness was proven by 
his eventual reappearance. The Young- 
er in the meantime was more or less in 
the dark as to the progress of events. 
He knew that there was no break as 
yet; but his previous acquaintance with 
Susannah and the General had not been 
such as to entitle him to their confi- 
dences. He was accordingly much 
pleased when the Elder came back. 

“This time I am ready for you,” ob- 
served that worthy; ‘‘and I might add 
that she is read} for me.” 

The Younger’s intentions had been 
of the best; but if you make a pass at 
a fencer his wrist will spring instinct- 
ively into play. 

“Which one?’”’ he inquired, with a 
smile. 

“‘Do you ask?’’ retorted the Elder. 

“T stand corrected. Of course, you 
will have to take them both. Have 
they given their word?” 

““Ah—do you mean that the old one 
will be hard to shake off?” put the 
Elder, with something less of assurance. 

“Not at all. I mean that neither of 
them can be shaken off. It is a par- 
ticularity of the case. It is like the 
Siamese twins. Whoever takes one, 
takes both. - It is the one case of plural 
marriage tolerated in my country.” 

“In that case,” rejoined the Elder 
unperturbed, “there will be no trouble 
about the settlements.” 

The Younger took his pink with a 


laugh. ‘Then you have been making 
the other thing. Have you asked her 
yet?” 

“No. But it comes to the same. I 


have sounded her.” 

“Oh! And sherang true? How did 
you manage it?” 

The Elder took his step without a 
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tremor. “I offered her a present and 
she accepted it.” 


The Younger left him an instant in 

his security. ‘Yes? What was it?” 
'“An antique pendant. It is now 
hanging against her heart.” 

The Younger took this picture in, 
but he repressed a laugh. “‘My dear 
marquis, you might give her seventy- 
three pendants, and I presume she 
would wear as many of them against 
her heart as she could. But it would 
prove nothing.” 

The Elder looked reproach before he 
offered it. ‘You assure me she is re- 
spectable. How can she receive pres- 
ents from a man, how can her mother 
allow her to receive presents, unless she 
means something?” 

laughed 


“Perfectly well,” 
Younger irritatingly. 

“And is that another, may I ask, 
of your famous inventions?” put the 
Elder, with some irony* 

“It is perhaps the most famous of 
all,”” replied the Younger, without a 
qualm. ‘We are a philosophic people. 
We take what comes, whether it be 
bankruptcy or diamonds.” 

“Yes, but young girls!” burst out the 
Elder. “Can they take diamonds and 
keep their characters?’’ 

“Perfectly well! What have dia- 
monds to do with character? The 
young girls do not attach the exagger- 
ated importance to material things 
which you do here. They receive neck- 
laces, stomachers, tiaras as the merest 
natural tribute to their charms, and as 
simply as they would receive wild-flow- 
ers. It means nothing.” 

The Elder gasped. “And would 
they be capable of refusing one after 
that?” 


the 


“ Perfectly.” 
“Madre di Dio! What a society! 
What taste! What—” He could say 


nomore. But even in the rapids he felt 
that the Younger was the only one to 
pilot him ashore. ‘‘Do you positively 
mean to tell me, then, that I am 
nowhere?” 

The Younger relented a little. “Of 
course I cannot read the secrets of 
Susannah’s heart. For all I know you 
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may be enthroned upon its topmost 
i le. .I only tell you that the 
pendant, by itself, means nothing.” 

The Elder looked lost. “Do I ac- 
complish nothing, then, by what I have 
done?”’ 

“Only,” answered the Younger 
briskly, “by following it up. A pen- 
dant is very well, but it is not enough. 
You see, in America anybody might 
give her a pendant—the butcher, the 
postman, the undertaker. You must 
do more. You must offer solid proofs 
of your state of heart. You must ‘find 
out what Susannah wants. If it is 
something which can be made to order, 
into which you can put something of 
yourself, all the better. Then she will 
know that you are in earnest, and will 
act accordingly.” 

The Elder took it seriously—not in 
a pique, but as under the enlarging 
influence of new ideas. 

“T have heard her speak of some- 
thing,”’ he said slowly, interrogatively. 

“What was it?” 

“Do you remember those door knock- 
ers at Palazzo Testadura? Bronze? By 
Benvenuto Cellini?” 

“The Neptune, you mean?” 

“Yes. She said she wished they had 
them at the villino. They have noth- 
ing but an iron finger or something, you 
know. I could have them copied—by 
way of a beginning.” 

“Yes!’’ cried the Younger in a final 
burst of inspiration. ‘And to give the 

al note, to suggest delicately the 
idea of your knocking at her door, you 
could have the Neptune’s head mod- 
eled after your own!” 


IV 


Tuus it was that the fecundating 
word was spoken. * To stop its effect 
was now beyond the power of man. 
Thenceforward it remained for the 
Younger only to stand by and admire 
his handiwork. He was like a chem- 
ist who performs an experiment for the 
first time. 

Events were by no means slow in 
materializing. The Elder quickly re- 
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ported on the knockers. Melconi, the 
sculptor, had taken a cast and was to 
remodel the head in accordance with 
the Younger’s suggestion. The pros- 
pective donor was already engaged 
upon a sequence of sonnets—in the 
manner of Petrarch, he said—to ac- 
company the gift. In the meantime 
he had ascertained that Susannah 
would not draw a tranquil breath until 
she possessed a certain heraldic shield, 
an old stone coat-of-arms which hung 
high above the street on the corner of 
a house across the Arno. He had ac- 
cordingly entered into negotiation with 
the owner of the house, had acquired 
for a fabulous sum the shield in ques- 
tion and had borne it in triumph to the 
panting Susannah. 

This was but the beginning. The 
Younger no longer needed to offer sug- 
gestions. The Elder’s own imagina- 
tion was fertilized, and now that he 
knew how ladies were wooed in Amer- 
ica he purposed to win Susannah. That 
young woman expressed no fleeting 
fancy which her admirer did not at 
once embody for her in some form of 
art. She could not look with favor on 
the moon, but that the marquis would 
run to order of his jeweler a replica of 
that heavenly orb, in material far more 
precious than the original. He could 
think only in terms of the idea which 
the Younger had implanted in his mind. 
The door of the villino swung unceas- 
ingly tom ssengers from the goldsmith, 
the dealer in antiques, the florist, the 
pastry cook. Even the upholsterer 
went, and to all was displayed an equal 
hospitality. 

At this the Younger began to feel a 
secret irritation. Hewasamused. He 
was gratified to find his types turn out 
so typical. But it seemed to him they 
overdid it. He had not really sup- 
posed that Susannah was so bad as 
that. It verged on the scandalous. 
Unless—but it could mean only one 
thing. 

Matters, however, proved not to be 
so simple, after all. There came a day 
when the Elder entered the studio in a 
state of mind more perturbed than any 
he had yet betrayed. 
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“She has refused me,” he called out. 
“What do you think of that?” 

The Younger did not know what to 
think of it. While, on the one hand, 
he could not restrain a certain gratifi- 
cation at Susannah’s discernment, he 
deprecated, on the other, her amazing 
course with regard to the presents. But 
the Elder left him no time to muse. 

“‘ And what do you suppose she said?” 
he continued excitedly. “She said 
she wasn’t sure how much I really cared 
for her. How much! She holds out 
her hand for everything I bring and 
then she agreeably withdraws it when 
she sees nothing more. After I have 
made myself the talk of the town!” 

“Well, you know what I told you,” 
remarked the Younger, who was much 
at sea. ‘‘ Did you expect to bribe her?” 

“Yes, I know what you told me. 
And I know what to think of such 
people.” 

The Younger shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tf that is the way you takeit, I begin to 
think Susannah is right.” 

The Elder threw him a look. 

“But what does she want?’’ he cried, 
clasping his hands dramatically in the 
air. ‘“‘What does she want that I can’t 
give her? What is she now, compared 
to what she would be as my wife?” 

The Younger examined his finger- 
nails. ‘‘You have already had some 
opportunity to learn that an American 
girl is the most unbridled creature in 
the universe. She may think it more 
amusing to stay so than to become an 
Italian marchioness.”’ 

“T thought you said they were re- 
spectable—your famous jeunes filles,” 
exclaimed the Elder sarcastically. 

The Younger smiled. “I’m afraid 
that’s harder on the marchionesses than 
it is on the jeunes filles.” 

The Elder shrugged his shoulders. 

“But what is she now, and what 
would she become? She is nobody, 
whereas my wife—’’ A handsome ges- 
ture left the Younger to figure that 
personage. ‘“‘And she evidently finds 
the attractions of this country superior 
to the rather problematical ones—ex- 
cuse me!—of her own. She says ev 
day she is going, but she never goes.’ 
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“Well, she is at least free to go. And 
you must remember that America is 
gilded with the associations of an an- 
archistic youth. There is but an open 
door between her and an iridescent 
dream. When Europe has no more to 
offer her champing spirit she has but to 
step back into that happy hunting- 
ground of the jeune fille. Whereas 
with you—the door would close behind 
her.”’ 

The Elder put this from him with a 
twist of head and hand. ‘“‘ Excuse me, 
caro mio, if I seem to allude to personal 
matters. But you will remember that 
at Viareggio, that first time, you at- 
tributed something of your own cool- 
ness to—to the fact——”’ 

“Of being a pauper?”’ filled out the 
Younger cheerfully. “Yes.” 

“Well, if I must say it, she could 
do much worse than to marry me. 
Doesn’t she know?” 

“That is true,” admitted the Young- 
er, studying his nails anew. From 
another these facts somehow came with 
less grace. He was on the edge of de- 
claring that Susannah would not think 
twice about money when a sudden van- 
ity withheld him. So he contented 
himself with adding: “But she could 
also do much better.” 

“How?” interrogated the Elder, turn- 
ing savagely upon him. ‘What more, 
I ask you, can a respectable girl want? 
In God’s name, what more?” 

The Younger knew now that he ap- 
proved enough of Susannah’s discern- 
ment to suspend judgment upon her 
bad taste. And he answered softly: 

“T hardly know—unless one thing. 
And that she has already. So why 
should she want it?” 

“What?” demanded the Elder. “I 
will give her whatever she wants. 
What is it?” 

The Younger looked out of the 
window. 

“Youth,” he replied. 

There was asilence. There was such 
a silence that the Younger knew he had 
been a fool. He turned around with 
the intention of smoothing things over 
a bit, and the look which he caught on 
the Elder’s face deepened his pang. 
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But the marquis, giving him no time, 
passed it off. 

“Eh, my young friend, you have hit 
it on the head. But never mind. I 
have not made myself the talk of the 
town for nothing. And Miss Susannah 
shall find it out. I will go on as I have 
begun. I will pay her such attention, 
I will give her such ts, that even 
she—even she—will find that she is 
compromised. Then I will tell you 
whom she will marry.” 

And with this delicate intimation he 
went away. . 


Vv 


THIS was how it came to the Younger 
that more might lie in experiments 
than one foresaw. He did not like at 
all that insinuation that the marquis 
would catch Susannah by foul means 
if not by fair. But, however he might 
dislike the Elder’s tactics, the Younger 
felt his own share of the responsibility, 
and toward the Elder himself he felt 
particularly contrite. 

It was chiefly at the house of Susan- 
nah that the two men continued to 
meet. But with regard to this party 
to the episode as well, the sentiments 
of the Younger underwent a change. 
Susannah became for him a distract- 
ing problem. He was hugely amused 
at the way in which she played her 
great fish. She refused to take the 
marquis seriously. She would delight- 
fully debate the pros and cons of his 
suit as often as he brought them up. 
But while she always ended by refus- 
ing him, she never refused a present. 
The Younger could not make her out. 

The two men met one morning at 
the gate of the villino—the Younger 
going in, the Elder coming out. They 
exchanged ceremonious salutations, as 
usual. 

“T have just brought the knockers,” 
said the latter. “I am much obliged 
for that clever suggestion of yours. 
The head is a speaking likeness.” 

The Younger smiled uncomfortably. 
“Yes? And what does our young lady 
think of them?” 

“She is very pretty. She says they 
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are too charming to put out here on the 
door. She must keep them by her.” 
The Elder paused, grinning unpleas- 
antly. ‘‘The Neptune, you know——” 

At the gesture he made, the Younger 
stepped inside and slammed the gate 
in his face. Could a spectator then 
have seen both sides of the wall he would 
have observed each gentleman, very 
red, contemplating for a moment the 
closed door. He would finally have seen 
them turn and walk away—the Elder 
slowly, shrugging his shoulders; the 
Younger in haste, his head held high. 

For the Younger the scale had fallen 
definitely to the side of Susannah. He 
might have had his contrition for the 
marquis; but that was nothing to his 
contrition for the girl. The marquis 
could take care of himself. The 
Younger would not stand by and see 
his people undone in the person of 
Susannah. 

He found her in the sala, laughing 
over the obnoxious knockers. The 
sight of it angered him the more. 

““My dear young lady,” he cried out, 
“‘you have made a fool of yourself iong 
enough. You must go home.” 

Susannah stopped laughing, for very 
surprise. She examined the flushed 
Younger curiously, as if he had been 
a strange beast in a cage. 

“Well,” she said, “what is the mat- 
ter with you? Do you feel ill? Shall 
I ring for Gilda?” 

The Younger flung his hat into a 
chair. “I do feel ill! You and the 
marquis make me ill between you!” 

“Oh, the marquis!’ Susannah 
glanced at the knockers and smiled. 
“Yes, I remember. You introduced 
the marquis to me; didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“That’s why I’m 
here now.” 

She laughed. “What funny crea- 
tures men are! They never think of 
things beforehand. And they said you 
were clever.” 

“TI never told you so,” he retorted 
rather dully. ‘‘ You'd better wait till 
you get things from headquarters.” 

“So had you,” she rapped out. 
“Who told you I was making a fool 


of myself?” 
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“Nobody! Nobody needed to! What 
under the sun do you mean by filling 
your house with his truck?” 

“What business is it of yours?” de- 
manded Susannah hotly. “‘ You don’t 
care anything about us!” 

“What if I don’t? I care about see- 
ing my country made a scandal.” 

Susannah again looked at him curi- 
ously a moment. 

“Oh, if you are so patriotic I wonder 
you don’t go home yourself. Wouldn’t 
that be the easiest way out of your—” 
she smiled—‘“ your troubles?” 

“No!” hesnapped. “That wouldn't 
stop anything. I want things stopped. 
I want you to go.” 

“Well, well!’ she exclaimed. “‘ You 
are in a hurry all of a sudden. 
seems to me that you ask a good deal 
of people you have done so little for; 
though perhaps you have done a good 
deal. Is that all?” 

“No!” he cried. “Since you ask, I 
want you to send him back all these 
things—every one of them.” 

She looked at him more curiously 
still. 

“What! All these pretty things! 
Why, we’re only just beginning to get 
comfortable. And see! He just 
brought me something else.”’ 

She held up the knockers, as if they 
had been two dolls. The Younger 
shrugged his shoulders and walked to 
the end of the room. 

“What are you going to do?” he sud- 
denly threw at her. ‘Are you going 
to him?” 

She laughed softly. “Him? Oh, 
no! no! And I don’t even think he 
really wants me to. It’s a sort of 
game, you see,”’ she added, with a con- 
fiding seriousness. 

“Dio mio! I do see. I have seen 
for a good while. How long are you 
going to keep it up?” 

“T don’t think you really deserve to 
know,”’ she said, with her head on one 
side; “‘but since you ask, and since you 
began it, I will tell you.” She as- 
sumed an air of great mystery. “I’m 
going to keep it up till he brings me 
the gold salt spoons!” 

He stared at her. But she faced him 
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out, and when he walked away to a 
window she threw him a question in 


“Now that I’ve told you what you 
wanted to know, will you tell me some- 
thing?” 

“What is it?” He faced partly 
about. 

“Just how did the game begin? 
What did you tell him, I mean? You 
see, his—his manners—were so differ- 
ent before you came and after.” 

The’ Younger laughed curtly. “I 
told him you were respectable.” 

At this he looked out of the window 


again. 
““Oh—trespectable,” said Susannah 
behind him. “You told him I was 


respectable? That was very kind of 
ou—lI’m sure.” And then the ewig 
Weibliche came out with asob. “You 
horrid man! You perfectly horrid 
man! You're just 
She flounced out of the room. 





VI 


Tue Elder stood at the gate of the 
villino. It was a post familiar enough 
to him, and the particular object upon 
which his eyes rested was scarcely less 
so. But the juxtaposition was unusual. 
For the panel before him was embel- 
lished by that replica of Benvenuto’s 
knocker, to which reference has already 
so frequently been made. What man- 
ner of omen could it be? He studied 
the knocker; he studied the door; and 
finally it occurred to him to apply the 
one with some vehemence to the other. 

In response to this overture a flip- 
flap of slippers clattered across the flag- 
ging within, and - door was opened 
by Gilda in Again the Elder 
wondered. a hitherto the door, 
obeying some secret impulse, had be- 
trayed no hint of human agency. The 
maid, however, left him no time to 
parley: 

“Oh, Signor Marchese! The ladies 
have goneto America. Did he forget?’’ 

“‘ Diavolo!”” ejaculated that person- 


age. 
“Yes, about a quarter of an hour 
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ago. They said they told him they 
were going, but in case he forgot and 
came again—the Marchese has made 
such a habit!—to let him know they 
were leaving by the Genoa train at 
eleven: There is still time.” 

The Elder looked at his watch. 

“Is there still time?” he uttered 
slowly. He stared at the sea god who 
so splendidly brandished in his own 
image the trident before his eyes. 

“ If the Marchese hastens,” replied the 
interested Gilda. “‘My rona——”’ 

But the Elder quenched her with a 
silver ira and strode away. Even after 
he had ordered a cabman to hurry him 
to the station, though, he did not really 
believe he would go in. Indeed, by 
the time he reached the station he 
was quite sure he would not go in. 
That would be too— Yet he jumped 
out of the carriage before it stopped, 
and ran through to the platform. He 
would just find out! And he almost 
ran into the arms of the Younger, who 
was strolling up and down with a 
cigarette. 

“Tt is true, eh?” asked the Elder, 
collecting himself against this new sur- 
prise. For the moment it escaped him 
that he and the Younger were no longer 
on the best of terms. 

“Tt looks like it,” replied the other. 
“Shall I take you to the compart- 
ment?” 

The Elder did not answer; but he 
followed his companion, and presently, 
in all truth, he beheld Susannah and 
the General enthroned amid mountains 
of luggage. 

“Why, we began to think you weren’t 
coming!”’ cried Susannah, smiling out 
of the window. “That would have 
been a nice way to treat us!” 

The Elder made an extravagant bow. 
“If you give no hint 

Susannah laughed. ‘“‘No one ever 
got so many hints. We have told you 
every day. We told you yesterday.” 

The Elder passed it off with a shrug. 
“How soon may we expect you 
back?” 

Susannah shook her finger out of the 
window. ‘Never! I think Europe is 
perfectly horrid!” 
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“Oh!” The marquis laughed. “ And 
how about America?” 

“Dear me!” cried Susannah. 
“There’s no comparison!” 

“So I have understood!” exclaimed 
the Elder gaily, glancing at the 
Younger. 

“T don’t think you understand well 
enough, though,” objected Susannah. 
“You don’t seem to understand that, 
after all, people make more difference 
than pictures and palaces. And the 
people there are different. It isn’t 
just that they don’t act like monkeys 
the first time they see you on the 
beach. It isn’t that they aren’t taken 
in so easily, and that they don’t make 
such fools of themselves. They are 
nicer. They are better. They have 
some honor and some self-respect.” 

She quite lost her climaxes in her 
haste to get it out, and in her smile 
there was something very pointed. As 
for the marquis, he again made a pro- 
found bow. 

“They are very superior beings, I 
am sure. But you seem to have 
been some time in coming to this 
conclusion.” 

Susannah’s head dropped a little to 
one side. 

“Not so long as you might think,” 
she said. “I reached it at Viareggio 
last summer.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the marquis. 
“And may one ask how, with such a 
weight upon your mind, you succeeded 
in deferring your departure so long?” 


“Why, yes! And what is more, I 
will tell you. I was waiting to furnish 
the villino. It wasn’t quite complete, 


you know, until the other day. Did 
I tell you,” she asked, turning to the 
Younger, “that the marquis had 
given me the loveliest little gold salt 
spoons?”’ 

“Your furniture will be much ad- 
mired in your American home,” re- 
marked the Elder pleasantly. 

““Oh, dear, no!” cried Susannah. “I 


wouldn’t have anything in my Amer- 
ican home to remind me of Europe. 
We have left the villino, just as it stands, 
to the new tenant.” 

“Ah! You must have got some- 
thing very handsome for so completely 
equipped an establishment—even to 
gold salt spoons,” exclaimed the Elder, 
with an amiable smile. 

“Perhaps I might have,” replied 
Susannah, “but the new tenant could 
scarcely have afforded that.” 

“And may I ask who the happy man 
may be?” inquired the Elder, with per- 
haps a shade of interest. 

“Oh, it isn’t a man at all,” said Su- 
sannah. “It’s our maid, you know— 
Gilda. She has been so good—the one 
good person in Europe, I believe. We 
bought the house for her, and tock the 
trouble to have a complete inventory 
put in the deed—even to the door- 
knockers—so that there might be no 
misunderstanding about it.” 

Whatever the Elder might have had 
for that was spoiled by the guard, who 
hurried toward them locking the com- 
partment doors. Turning to the 
Younger the Elder took his arm. 

“Well,” he said, “it seems to me that 
we are forsaken!”’ 

He was admirable. He had never 
been soadmirable. The Younger, how- 
ever, gently disengaged himself. 

“Pardon me. I am sorry to seem 
rude, but—I am going, too.” 

And he made for the door before the 
guard should lock it. 

“‘Par-ten-za!”" shouted that func- 
tionary, with energy. 

The two young people stood together 
at the window, looking down at the 
Elder. For an instant the Younger’s 
heart smote him. But something from 
the eyes nearer his own hardened him 
again to the cruelty of youth. 

“Oh, by the way,” he called, as the 
train jolted into motion; “don’t for- 
get! You owe me, you know, a thou- 
sand francs!’’ 
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A SCIENTIST with a pound of radium cannot do half such wonderful things 
as a scandalmonger can with a grain of truth. 
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A SIGN OF THE SPRING 


(WITH FREDERICK kde IN MIND) . 


MY sweetheart knows it’s spring, 
Not because the robins sing, 
Nor the gnats; 
She knows it not by song, 
Nor because the days grow long, 
But by hats. 


There’s a new one every year; 
Some are dearer, all are dear, 
Each a prize. 
Have they not, then, any faults? 
Ah! investigation halts 
At her eyes! 
WaRWICK JAMES PRICE. 
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STILL EARLY 


M ARY—Has Jane made up her mind to marry that rich Mr. Porkington? 
Ann—No. In fact, I don’t believe she has made up his mind yet. 


THE ONLY EXPLANATION 


oe | AM told that Miss Dingbatts is to marry Cholly Noodles,” remarked 
Thornton. 
“Election bet?’’ asked Spatts. 


§ 


NO CHANGE 


ALETON, JR.—Hello, dad! Thought I’d take a run up into the country 


for a little change. 
Yaeton, Sr.—Too late, my son. Your mother thought she’d take a run 


into the city, and she’s taken it all with her. 








